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The Reigns of EDWARD VI. and Queen Mary 
containing the Space of about Twelve Years, 


21. EDWARD VI. 


DWARD VI. only ſon and ſucceſſor to Henry 1547. 
VIII. was nine years and three months old when he <4 
aſcended the throne by the death of the king his Eowary 
father. His majority was fixed to the eighteenth year I. 
of his age, by the late king's will, but he died before he came 
= to it, after a ſhort reign of ſix years and hve months. The 
> hiſtory therefore of theſe fix years, as may be caſily judged, 
will not be fo much the hiſtory of the king himſelf, as of his 
governors and miniſters. There was reaſon to hope extra- 
ordinary things from this young prince, had it pleaſed God to 
bleſs him with a longer life. He had an excellent memory, Hisdiſpoſiti- 
a wonderful ſolidity of mind, and withal, he was laborious, on and good | 
ſparing no pains to qualify himſelf for the well-governing of aan | 
bis kingdom, At eight years of age, he wrote Latin letters Burner, © 
to his father. French was as familiar to him as Engliſh. He Strype's 
Vol. VII, B ee, ee 
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Edw. VI. 


1547. 


He is in- 
formed of 
his father's 
death. 
Edw. Jour. 
Strype. 
Hayward. 


Buract. 


King Hen- 
ry's will is 
opened, 


Burnet, 


king, not only to ſettle the ſuereſſion 
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learnt alſo Greek, Spaniſh, and Italian. After that, he ap- 
plied himſelf to the liberal ſciences, wherein he made an 
aſtoniſhing progreſs *, Cardan, who faw him in his fifteenth 
year, ſpeaks of him as of the wonder of the age. The tef- 
timony of this [Italian] philoſopher was the leſs ſuſpictous, as 
it was aſter the young prince's death that he publiſhed his 
praiſes, and in Italy, where his memory was odious, 

As ſoon as Henry VIII. had reſigned his laſt breath, the 
earl of Hertford, and fir Anthony Brown, were ſent by the 
council to give young Edward notice of it, and to bring him 
to London. He was then with his ſiſter the princeſs Eliza- 
beth at Hertford, from whence the deputies conducted him to 
Enfield, Here they inform him of the king's death, and pay 
their reſpects to him as to their ſovereign. After that, they 
attended him to the Tower of London, where he was received 
by the council in a body, and proclaimed king the ſame day, 
the 31ſt of January 1547. 

On the morrow, the council met to ſettle the form of go- 
vernment during the king's minority. There was not much 
to be debated. The parliament had empowered the late 
his will, but alſo to 
appoint what form of government he 
per, till his ſucceſſor was capable of holding the reins him- 
ſelf. All therefore that was to be done, was to open his wilt 
and obey the contents. There it appeared, that Henry had 
nominated ſixteen perſons to be his executors, regents of the 
kingdom, and governors to his ſon. Theſe were 


Thomas Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
The lord Wriotheſley, lord-chancellor, 

The lord St. John, maſter of the houſhold. 
The lord Ruſſell, lord privy-ſeal, 
The earl of Hertford, lord chamberlain. 
The viſcount Liſle, lord-admiral. 

Cuthbert Tonſtal, biſhop of Durham. 

Sir Anthony Brown, maſter of the horſe. 

Sir William Paget, fecretary of ſtate. 


uld think moſt pro- 


tions. 


2 He continued under the care ef the 
woraen. till he was fix years old; and 
then he was put under the government 


of ſir Anthony Cook; of Dr, Richard 


Cox, maſter of Eaton ſchc2l, who was 
kis preceptar for manners, philo;ophy, 


Sir Edward North, chancellos of the court of augmenta- 


and divinity ; and of fir John Cheeke, 
proteifor of the Greek tongue in Cam- 
bridge, who was his maſter for the Latin 
and Greek languages ; as John Belmain 
was for the French, Burnet, tom. ii. 


p. 2. Strype's Mem, tom. ii. p. 8, 9. 
Sir 
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OF ENGLAND. ob 
Sir Edward Montague, lord chief. juſtice of the common- Edw. VI. 


pleas. 1547. 
Judge e — 
Sir Anthony Denny, 1 gentlemen of the privy- 

Sir William Herbert, chamber. 


Sir Edward Wotton, treaſurer of Calais. 
Doctor Wotton, dean of Canterbury and Vork. 


As for Stephen Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, I have 


obſerved in the late reign, that though he was at firſt among 


the regents, his name was ſtruck out. 
The king empowered theſe ſixteen, ot the major part of The regents 


them, to execute his will, and to adminiſter the affairs of the Per bythe 


kingdom, as they ſhould judge fit, Upon this general clauſe, . 
which gave the regents an unlimited power, were afterwards 
built many alterations, which ſeemed contrary to what Hen 
had ordained, He gave them however no power to ſubſti- Burnety 
tute others in the room of ſuch as ſhould die, but it rather 
appeared, his intention was that the vacancies ſhould not be 
filled up. This conſequence was naturally drawn from his 
commanding the princeſſes his daughters, not to marry with- 
out the written conſent of thoſe of the executors who ſhould 
then be alive. It might alſo be inferred from thence, that he 
intended none of the regents ſhould be deprived of their 
dignity, 

Beſides the fixteen who were to exerciſe the ſovereign au- Barnet, 
thority during the king's minority, Henry appointed a privy- 
council who ſhould be aſſiſting to them, namely: 


Henry Fitz-Alan, earl of Arundel. 
William Parr, earl of Eſſex. 


Sir William Petre, ſecretary of ſtate. 
Sir Richard Rich. 


Sir John Baker. 

Sir Ralph Sadler. 

Sic Thomas e 0 

Sir Richard Southwell. 

Sir Ed mund Peckham. 

Sir Thomas Cheney, treaſurer of the houſhold. 
Sir John Gage, controller. 

Sir Anthony Wingfield, vice-chamberlain. 


Thbe late king's will being thus known, the council reſolved 

to execute it in all its points, and that very day the regents, as 

well as the counſellors, entered upon their offices. I have 
B 2 


already 


4 . HRE HIS TOA T 


Ed w. VI. already ſaid, the hiſtory of this reign relates more to his go- 
1747. vernors than to Edwar himſelf and therefore it-will be ne- 
——— ceſlary to give the characters of ſuch of the regents and coun- 
CharaQersof ſellors as had the greateſt ſhare in the affairs of thoſe days. 
akg T'he character of Cranmer archbiſhop of Canterbury is ſuf- 
counſellors, ficiently known by what has been ſaid of him in the fore- 
OfC:inmer, going reign, | I ſhall only add two things. The firſt, that he 
did not much love to meddle with ſtate affairs, for which he 
was not very proper, by reaſon of certain maxims of candor 
and ſincerity, which he followed, and which were very oppo- 
ſite to thoſe generally obſerved in the government of ſtates. 
The ſecond thing concerning Cranmer is, that he was ex- 
tremely zealous to promote the reformation, Since he was 
no longer reſtrained by ſuch a maſter as Henry, he was ſo far 
from concealing his opinions, that he even laboured with all 
his power to effabliſh them by publick authority. He was as 
the firſt mover of whatever was done with regard to the re- 
formation. But his zeal was tempered with a maxim which 
he believed abſolutely neceſſary, namely, to proceed by de- 
grees, and retrench firſt the groſs abuſes, that the people 
might be gradually accuſtomed to the changes, before the 
tenets of greater conſequences were touched. Beſides that 
this courſe ſeemed to him the moſt natural, he went upon 
another reaſon no leſs important, and which it will be proper 
to explain. 
It has been ſeen in the late reign, that Henry VIII. left not 
; his ſubjects free to approve or reject the alterations he had 
been pleaſed to make in religion, There was an abſolute 
neceſſity of conforming to them, or of reſolving to part with 
eſtate, liberty, and life itſelf, Hence the church of England 
abounded with multitudes, who outwardly embracing the 
eſtabliſhed opinions, were not however inwardly perſuaded of 
their truth. This was the caſe of ſeveral biſhops, and many 
Burnet, dignified clergymen. But it was the inferior clergy that were 
chiefly infected with this hypocriſy. Moſt of theſe were no 
other than monks for whom the court of Augmentations, and 
the poſſeſſors of the abbey-lands had procured benefices, to 
eale themſelves of the burden of maintaining them, to which 
they were obliged when the monaſteries were ſuppreſſed. 
Theſe men were ſtill wedded to the errors that were intended 
to be reformed. Cranmer thought it neceſſary therefore to 
gain a little time, in order to change the clergy, by filling the 
yacant livings with perſons well inclined to the reformation. 
Hercin he met with great oppoſition from the zealous, who 
wiſhed to bring the reformation to perfection at once, 5 70 
attend 
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1 attending to this worldly wiſdom, which they believed little Edw. VI. 
| agreeable to the ſpirit of true religion. 1547. 


The lord- chancellor Wriotheſſey was of a quite contrary 
character to that of Cranmer, and moreover his religious Of e 
opinions were entirely repugnant to the reformation, He was tpn ” 
extremely ambitious, very conceited of his own merit; haugh- Hayward. 
tv, imperious, and very angry that his advice was not always 
followed. This made him extremely troubleſome in the 
council, where no one could oppoſe his opinion without being 
liable to be treated with {harp and offenſive language. But 
he ſhewed his heat and paſſion chiefly on occaſion of religious 
matters. Though he had outwardly complied with the late 
king's innovations, he was however firmly attached to the 

| Romiſh relig gion. Of this he had given evident proofs in the 
affair of Ann Aſkew, in his project to ruin the queen, and on 
many other occaſions, Wherefore ſuch of the regents as 
defired to promote the reformation, were to expect from him 
perpetual oppoſition. Since the duke of Norfolk's impriſon- 
ment, the chancellor was conſidered as the head of the Ro- 
miſh party. Accordingly, he looked upon the reformers and 
Cranmer in particular as his enemies; as on their part, they 
could not without extreme grief fee him in a poſt which en- 


abled him to countermine their deſigns, Happily for them, 


their party was ſtrongeſt among the regents and in the 
, council. 
| Edward Seymour, earl of Hertford, was of a noble and Of the earl 
£1 ancient family which came from Normandy with William the ef Herford. 
1 Conqueror. Henry VIII. having married Jane Seymour after Duvdale, 
1 the tragical death of Ann Bullen, fir Edward Seymour bro- Heylin. 
2 ther to the new queen was preſently alter created lord Sey- 
f FF - mour and viſcount Beauchamp, and then earl of Hertford. 
y From that time he had always an honourable poſt at courr, as 
3 well during the queen his ſiſter's liſe as after her death. Henry 
— VIII. always expreſſed a great eſteem for him, afid employed 
<> him in ſeveral military expeditions, which he diſcharged in 
OO ſuch a manner as increaſed his maſter's regard and affection. 
* He was humble; affable, civil, courteous, and guided in all 
" RT the tranſactions of his life by the principles of honour, virtue, 
od: and religion, which are ſeldom found in the men of the 
to world, Ina word, he had many noble qualities, and few 
he | faults. Among theſe is reckoned by ſome an immoderate 
1 ambition. But very likely, this ambition was rather an effect 
ho of his zeal for. religion than a natural failing, as will here- 
as after appear. It is laid alſo, he had no very able head, and 
ad- therefore was deemed more proper to execute than adviſe. 
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Ed w. VI. In the late reign he adapted himſelf to the king's religion, be- 
1547. cauſe it was very dangerous to oppoſe it. He was not the 
— only perſon that took that courſe. To this reproach all the 


Of Dudley, 


viſcount 
Liſte, 
Hayward, 


Ll 


Engliſh are liable, who lived in that reign, excepting ſome 
few of both parties who ſuftered death for reſiſting the will of 
that imperious monarch. However, the earl of Hertford 


was Weg. proteſtant, and conſequently a great friend of 


Cranmer. This drew upon him the hatred of the contrar 
party, and particularly of the chancellor, who had already 
attempted to deſtroy him. He always ſhewed a, very great 
zeal for the reformation, and to him and Cranmer is properly 
due the glory of all that was done in favour of religion during 
the reign of Edward VI. At king Henry's death he was 
lord-chamberlain. He was one of the regents named in that 
prince's will, and, what {till increaſed his power, he was 
uncle to the new king. 

John Dudley viſcount Lifle, was ſon of Edmund Dudley, 
put to death in the beginning of Henry the Eighth's reign, 
for having been Henry VII's inſtrument in his oppteſſions of 
the people. Henry VIII. fceling ſome remorſe for. Dudley's 
death, was pleaſed, and perbaps thought himſelf bound, to 
make his ſon a fort of reparation by creating him lord Dud- 
ley, and afterwards viſcount Liſle. So the father's duwnfal 
proved the ſon's riſe. After Henry VIII. had given him a 
place in his favour, he made a conſiderable figure at court. 
He was honoured with ſeveral employments, and always 
behaved to the king's ſatisfaction, He ſignalized himſelf 
chiefly in the wars by his bravery and conduct. He ſerved 
twice as lieutenant-general under the earl of Hertford, in Scot- 
land and Picardy, and had the honour of having a great part 
of the ſucceſs aſcribed to him, though he commanded not in 
chief. Aſterwards, being governor of Boulogne, he repulſed 
by a vigorous ſally from the upper town the French, who 
were now maſters of the Jower. The next year he com- 
manded, as admiral, the fleet deſigned againit France, and 
after the French had refuſed to fight, made a deſcent upon the 
coalt of France, and carried away a great booty. In a word, 
he was conſidered as one of the belt generals then in Eng- 
land. In all probability, had Henry VIII. lived any longer, 
he would have puſhed his fortune farther, fince with the qua- 
lifications of a ſoldier, he bad alſo thoſe of a good courtier. 


But on the other hand, for his morals, he had nothing worthy 


of commendation. He was exceſſively addicted to his plea- 
ſures, and even ran ſometimes into ſhameful debaucheries. 


Beſides, he was not very ſcrupulous with, regatd to honour 
| and 
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and virtue. As his ambition was boundleſs, he did not ſtick Edw. VI. 
to uſe any means to accompliſh his ends. It may cafily be 1547. 


judged that a man of this character had not the concerns of 
religion much at heart. As long as Henry VIII. was alive, 
he kept within the bounds preſcribed by that prince. After- 
wards, in the reign of Edward VI. he openly declared for the 
reformation, becauſe it was then the anly way to pleaſe the 
king, and advance his fortune. Nevertheleſs, he muſt have 
ſhown, when among the Romith party, that he was not their 
enemy, ſince the court of France believed him very far from 
being a proteſtant. This is at leaſt what Thuanus affirms in 
his hiſtory, Hence it may be preſumed, he conſidered reli- 
gion only as a means to raiſe himſelf, and had made it a rule 
to follow that which was moſt in vogue. Wherefore how 
zealous ſoever he appeared far the reformation, he was never 
looked upon as one of its protectors, becauſe he was thought 
to act only out of policy. The figure this lord made during 
the reign of Edward VI. obliged me to dwell the longer upon 
his character. 


Cuthbert Tonſtal biſhop of Durham, was reckoned a per- Of Tonfal, 
ſon of great abilities. He had been employed by Henry VIII, Burnet, 


in ſeveral embaſſies, commiſſions, and negotiations, and at 
length promoted to the ſee of London, and afterwards to that 
of Durham, the richeſt and moſt conſiderable in the kingdom, 
by reaſon of the dignity of Palatine annexed to it. As long 
as Henry VIII. lived, Tonſtal conformed like the reſt to the 
religion of the ſovereign, but it was perceived he was very 
ſorry to ſee the religion he had profeſſed from his youth change 
by degrees. He would have gladly conſented to the reform- 
ing of ſome of the moſt notorious abuſes, but was of opinion 
the king went too far. Mean while, for fear of incurring 
the royal diſpleaſure, he ſubmitted to what was enjoined, He 
was however conſidered as one of the chief favourers of the 
old religion, and ſo much the more formidable to the re- 
formers, as he was able and learned. Nevertheleſs Cranmer 
had a friendſhip for him, on account of his mild and peace- 
able temper, which afforded hopes of his being reclaimed. 


Sir William Paget ſecretary of ſtate d was a very able po- Of Page 


litician, and for religion was of the principles of the reform- 
ers. By which means he had contracted a ftrift friendſhip 
with Cranmer and the carl of Hertford, 


b In 23 Henry VIII. he was made the parliament for life; and in the 44th 
one of the clerks of the ſignet; and in of the ſame king, one of the ſecretaries 
the 32d, clerk of the council, and of of ſtate, Dugdale's Baron, vol. ii. p. 
the privy-ſeal ; and ſoon after clerk of 390. 
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Edw. VI. It will be entirely needleſs to ſpeak of the lord St. John» 
1547. the lord Ruſſel, or the reſt of the regents, becauſe they were 
— — wholly guided by the others. But it will be neccilary to men- 
tion ſome of the members of the e who 1 were ta 
aſſiſt the regents. 
Of the ear! The earl of Arundel; a lord of an antient family, was not 
of Arundel. very well pleaſed: to be only among the counſellors, whilſt 
ſeveral who were his inferiors were inveſted with the dignity 
of regents. On the other hand, he was not inclined to the 
reformation.  'Theſe two reaſonid were the cauſe, that he 
willingly entered into all the intrigues tending to produce any 
change, either in religion or the government of the ſtate, 
But he had the misfortune always to labour for others. 
Of the earn William Parr earl of Eſſex, brother to the queen-dowager, 


of Eſſex. was a perſon of {lender merit. He made however ſome 


fre in this reign, and was often employed, becauſe he had 
the addrels to be attached to the prevailing party. 


Of Petre. Sir William Petre, ſecretary of ſtate, was expert in the 


diſcharge of his office. He was become almoſt neceſſary, 
and therefore had a great ſhare in the moſt ſecret tranſactions 
of the court ©. 

Of Rich, Sir Richard Rich, a lawyer by profeſſion, was a good cour- 
tier, who by his pliant temper found means to become lord- 
chancellor 4. 

Of fir Tho- Sir Thomas Seymour the king's uncle, and younger bro- 

8 ther to the earl of Hertford, thought himſelf unhappy in being 

only a counſellor, whilſt the king had made his brother a re- 
gent. He imagined, his being uncle to the king ſhould have 
procured him more honour. He had a boundleſs ambition, 
joined to a high conceit of himſelf, Wherefore the rank 
given him by the late king in his will, not being capable of 
ſatisfying him, he had a mind to mount higher, which occa- 
ſioned his downfal, as will hereafter appear. 

The election The form of the government was no looner ſettled accord- 

on neg. ing to Henry's laſt will, but a change was propoſed. Some 

. of the regents obſerved, it could not but be very troubleſome 

Hayward. for the people, and particularly for foreign miniſters, to be 

Punt, forced to apply to fixteen perions of equal authority, and 


c This gentleman was born at Exeter, of Gs ; and in 1549, treaſurer of the 

and was fon of John Petre of Torbigan court of firſt-fruits for life, Dugdale's 
in Devonſhire, He had his education at Baron. vol. ii. p. 415. 
Exeter-college in Oxford, where he d He was grandſon of Richard Rich, 
commenced doctor of law. In the year an opulent mercer in London, who was 
1534, he was appointed one of the ſheriff of that city in 1441, Idem. 
commiſſioners for diſſolving the mona p. 337, 
teries; and in 1544, was made ſecretary 


moved 
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affairs would be more ſpeedily diſpatched, and yet nothing 
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with the title of protector. They added, that by this means 1547. 


changed in the eſtabliſhed form of government, becauſe the 
perſon to be raiſed to that dignity ſhould do nothing without 
the conſent of the major part of the reſt. 

The lord chancellor Wriotheſley eaſily perceived this mo- The lord 
tion was made to his prejudice. As by his office, he was chancellor 
next to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who did not much fg.“ 
follow ſecular affairs, he was in hopes of becoming the head 
of the regency, But he ſaw plainly, if a protector were 
elected, the choice would nat fall on him, but this dignity 
would be conferred on the earl of Hertford, the king's uncle, 
who was not his friend. Wherefore he ftirenuouſly oppoſed 
it, declaring, the regents had no power to depart from the 
late king's. will, authorized by act of parliament, But Burrer, - 
matters were ſo well laid beforehand, that, notwithſtanding Sew. 
his oppoſition, it was reſolved that one ſhould be raiſed over ax * 
the reſt, and called, the protector of the king's realm, and 
the governor of his perſon.“ However, it was with the ex- 
preſs condition, that he ſhould do nothing without the con- 
tent of the other regents. Then the choice fell, as it was The ear! of 
eaſy to foreſee, upon the earl of Hertford, who probably had Hertford is 
cauſed this motion to be made by his friends. _ 


Indeed it was very natural to chuſe for protector the king's Reafons for 


uncle, and the perſon of the whole kingdom the moſt con- and againſt. 
the election 
of a protec- 


cerned for his preſervation. However it was thought by 
many, the regents had made a falie ſtep in the beginning of tor, 
their adminiſtration, for the reaſon alledged by the lord chan» 
cellor. It might indeed be ſaid in their excuſe, firſt, that 
they had given no particular authority to the protector, and 
conſequently the form of government eltablitted by the late 
king was not altered. Secondly, that the will empowering 
the regents, or the major part of them to adminiſter the 
young king's affairs as e ſhould judge proper, whatever 
was reſolved upon by a plurality of voices was deemed agree- 
able to the late king's will. 

Whilſt all things neceflary for Henry VIII's funeral, and New digni- 
the new king's coronation were preparing, the regents were „e on- 
intent upon an affair which concerned them in particular, or ae 
at leaſt the principal of them. Henry had reſolved, be fore Burner. 
he died, to confer new honours on ſeveral of the regents Heylin. 
and counſeilors. He had even ſettled the revenues or pen- 2" 
ſions he deſigned to give theſe new lords, to enable them to 
{ſupport their dignities, But, as ſome had refuſed them we 

Caule 


moved that one ſhould be choſen to be head and preſident, Edw. VE 
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Edw. VI. cauſe they thought theſe penſions too ſmall, the affair had 


1547. 


Feb. 15. & poſed what they had heard from his mouth. 


16. 
Dogdale. 


Altenation 


been ſuſpended, both by reaſon of this objection, and of the 
king's ſickneſs and death. However, he had ordered in his 
will, that whatever he had promiſed ſhould be made good, 
This was ſufficient to put the regents upon performing the 
engagement, eſpecially as the benefit was chiefly to redound 
to themſelves. But as the late king's intentions and promiſes 
appeared not in writing, recourſe was to be had to the teſti- 
mony of thoſe to whom he had opened his mind, who de- 
Upon their 
teſtimony therefore, the earl of Hertford was made duke of 
Somerſet; the earl of Eſſex, marquis of Northampton; 
viſcount Liſle, earl of Warwick; the lord chancellor 
Wriotheſley, earl of Southampton; Sir Thomas Seymour, 
lord Sudley ; Rich, Willoughby, and Sheffield ©, had the 
title of barons, with the names of their families f. 

As Henry VIII. had not left bis coffers full, expedients 


of thechan- were to be deviſed to find the revenues and penſions aſſigned 


uy-lands. 


Burnet, 


to the new lords. No better was found than to alienate five 
or fix thouſand pounds a year of the chantry-lands. Theſe 
promotions, with the revenues annexed, were not univerſally 
approved, becauſe they were all in favour of the regents 
. themſelves or the counſellors. Many thought theſe lords 
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e Sir William Willeughby was creatod 
jord Willouphby of Parham, and fir 
Fdmund Sheffield lord Sheffield of But- 
terwike. Hayward, p. 275. 

Sir Eduard Paget, fir Anthony 
Denny, and fir William Herbert, being 
required to declare what they knew of 
the king's mind; Paget, whom he had 
moſt truſted, declared, That when the 
evidence appeared againſt the duke of 
Nortolk and his ſon, the king intended 
to beſtow their lands among ſome new 
peers he deſigned. to create. Then he 
ordered him to write in a book ſuch as 
he thought mecteſt. Which done, the 
King aſſigned to each ſuch a portion of 
lands ont of the duke of Norfolk's 
eſtate, as he thought fit, Paget told 
him it was too little, and being ordered 
to acquaint thoſe with it who were to be 
advanced, many thought ſo too, and 
deſired to remain as they were. The 
duke of Norfolk hearing of this, and 
fearing if his lands were thus divided, 
they would never return to his family, 
ſent to defire the king that he would be 
pleaſed to ſettle all his lands on the 
prince, for, ſaid he, according to the 


phraſe of thoſe days, They are good 
and ſtately geer, Whereupon the king 
reſolyed to reward his ſervants ſome 
other way, ſo ordered the book to be 
thus filled up. The earl of Hertford 
to be exl-marſhal and lord-treaſurer, 
and to be duke of Scmerſet, Exeter, or 
Hertford, and his fon to be earl of Wilt- 
ſhire, with Scol, a year in land, and 
zool. a ytar out of the next biſhop's 
lands that fell. The earl of Eſſex to 
be marquis of Eſſex, and ſo on, with 
yearly revenues to them. And the king 
having promiſed to give the earl of 
Hertford fix of the beſt prebends that 
ſhould fall in any cathedral, except dean- 
ries and treaſurerſhips; at his deſire the 
king agreed that a deanry and a trea- 
ſurc:ſhip ſhould be inſtead of two of the 
fix prebendaries. All this Denny and 
Herbert confirmed, for they then waited 
in his chamber; and when Paget went 
out, the king made Denny read over the 
book, and Herbert obſerving the ſecre- 
tary had remembered all but himſelf, 
the king bid Denny to write 4001. a 
year for him, Burnet, tom, ü. p. 6, 7. 


ſhowed 
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ſhowed too much avidity at the beginning of their regeney, Edw. VI. 
and that they ought to have ſtaid till the king was of age. 1547. 
The protector eſpecially was liable to much envy, by pro- 
curing for himſelf the two great offices of lord - treaſurer and The protec- 
ear|-marſhal, vacant by the attainder of the duke of Norfolk. |, _— 
The firſt was conferred on him the 10th of February, and rer 9 
the other the 17th of the ſame month 8. marſhal, 

The ſame day his laſt patent was diſpatched, his brother wag e 
Thomas Seymour, created baron of Sudley, was made high- 17 "7% 
admiral of England *, "Thus, about a fortnight after Henry's Thomas | 
death, the Seymour family was raiſed to ſuch greatneſs, that Rn 1 
it was hardly poſſible to make any addition to it. Happy, admiral. 
had they been contented ! But we ſhall ſee hereaſter, that, Ib. p. 127. 
by endeavouring to riſe ſtill higher, the two brothers fell into Ew. Journ 
an abys of misfortunes, which might have been avoided by a 
{mall ſhare of moderation. | 

Henry the Eighth's funeral obſequies were performed with Henry 
great pomp and magnificence at Windſor i. He had himſelf Mer js * 
ordered his body to be there interred. The day before, his Hvar. 
corpſe was brought to Richmond &, and as the motion cauſed Burner. 
ſome watry matter to run through the coffin, it was reported Se. 
to be blood, and that a dog licked it up. This was ſaid with 
deſign, to verify the frier's prediction, who told Henry in a 
ſermon, that the dogs ſhould lick his blood as they had for- 
merly licked Ahab's. But beſides that ſeveral affirmed, it 
was not blood which ran from the coffin, the report that a 
dog licked it up was entirely groundleſs. 


OS 


The ceremony being over, Edward's coronation was ſo— prof 
l i - k 3 $ CY ed, 
lemnized the 20th of February, with the uſual formalities I. 48. Pub. 


The lord Ruflel acted as high-iteward, by virtue of a patent xv. p. 129, 


which empowered him to exerciſe that office for that da = bv 
only. Henry Grey, marquis cf Dorſet, had acted the day ns 


before as high-conſtable, by virtue of a like patent, which li- 
mited the exerciſe of his office to the 19th of February, the 


& On the 6th of February the lord 
protector knighted the king, being au- 
thiorized thereto by letters patents. So 
it ſeems, that ae the laws of chivalry 
required that the king ſhould receive 
knighthoed from the hand of ſome o- 
ther knight ; ſo it was judged too great 
a preſumption for his own ſubjects to 
give it, without a warrant under the 
great ſeal, The king at the ſame time 
knighted fir John Hoblethorn, the lord 
mayor of London, and William Port- 
man, one of the judyes of the king's- 


bench, Burnet, tom, ii, p. 8. Strype, 
15. 
h Ireland, Calais, Boulogne, and the 
marches, Rymer's Foed. tom. xv. p. 127. 

i On February 16. Strype's Mem, 
torn. ii. p. 11; and Repoſit. p. 15. 

k To Sion, where they lay the firſt 
night, Strype's Repof, p. 12. 

There were forty knights of the 
bath made on this occaſion, and fifty- 
five knights of the carpet, whoſe names 
tee in Strype's Mem, tom. ii. p. 23. and 
Repoſ. P. 38. 

day 


— 
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Edw. VI. day preceding the coronation, from ſun-riſing to ſun-ſetting. I 
1547. Probably, the office of high. conſtable was neceſſary only for 9 

; certain preparatives, ſince it was to end before the ceremony 2 

; of the coronation ®, 2292 1 
A peneral On the coronation-day a general pardon was granted to 2 


pardon. all perſons, excepting the duke of Norfolk, cardinal Pole, 

Hayward. Edward Courtney, eldeft ſon of the marquis of Exeter, and 
three others ". | 

The chan- I have before obſerved, that the lord chancellor Wrio- : 

cellor's dil- theſley the new earl of Southampton was ambitious, proud, | 


— _ 
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— and haughty, very troubleſome in the council, and moreover, 
Burt.c:, a great enemy to the reformation and the reformed. All 


theſe reaſons made the protector and moſt of the regents 
with to be rid of him. They were fo happy, as that he him- 
Bunet, ſelf afforded them a plauſible pretence. Reſolving to apply 
tom. ii, Col. himſelf chiefly to ſtate-affairs, he had on the 18th of Fe- 
of 2s bruary put the great ſeal to a commiſſion directed to the 
maſter of the rolls and three maſters of chancery e, empower- 
ing them to execute the lord chancellor's office in the court 
of chancery, in as ample a manner as if he himſelt were 
preſent. This being done by his own authority, without any 
warrant from the lord protector and the other regents, his 
enemies failed not to improve this occaſion to ruin him. 
Complaint of what he had done being brought before the 
council, it was ordered, that the judges ſhould give their 
Feb. 28, opinions in writing. Their anſwer was, That the chan- 
cellor being only entruſted with his office, could not commit 
the exerciſe thereof to others, without the conſent of the 
king or the regency : That by fo doing he had by the com- 
mon law forfeited his place, and was liable to fine and im- 
March 6, Priſonment at the king's pleaſure. This anſwer being com- 
| municated to him in full council, he fell into a great paſſion 
with the judges, and even talked very haughtily to the re- 
gents, the council, and the protector. He told this laſt in 
particular, that he held his chancellorſhip by an undoubted 
authority, ſince he held it of the king himlelf, whereas it 
was a great queſtion whether he himſelf was lawfully pro- 
tector. But this haughtineſs, inſtead of compoſing his affair, 
only ſerved to render it worſe. His ſubmiſſion might have 


m There was a new form drawn for © To fir Robert Southwell, maſter of 
the coronation of this king, which the the rolls, John T rezonwell, Eſq; and 
curious reader may fee in Burnet, tom. ii. John Glyver, and Anthony Bellaſis, 
Collect. p. 93, &c. . clerks, maiters in chancery, See the 

n Dr, Richard Pates, Mr, Forteſcue, commiſſion itte!f in Burnet, ibid. p. 96. 
and Mr, Throgmorton. Hayward, p.276, 

; | leflened 
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the council occaſton to treat him with the utmoſt ſeverity, 
He was immediately conſined to his houſe, with a command 
not to ſtir till further orders. Then it was debated what his 
puniſhment ſhould be, It was not doubted that he might be 
deprived of the chancellorſhip. But as to the regency, the 

int Was not ſo clear, becauſe it was uncertain whether the 
late king had placed him among the regents as chancellor, 
or as a private perſon, like ſeveral others who were in no of- 
fice, For this reaſon it was not thought proper to turn him 
out of the regency ; but to render it uſeleſs to him, he was 
left under an — and the great ſeal taken from him, and 


13 


Jeſiened his puniſhment, but by his paſſion and heat he gave Edw. VI. 


1547. 


iven to fir William Pawlet lord St. John, till another chan- Hayward. 


cellor ſhould be appointed. So the earl of Southampton 
continued in his confinement till the 29th of June , when 
he was diſcharged of his impriſonment, upon entering into a 
recognizance of four thouſand pounds, to pay what fine they 
ſhould impoſe on him. 5 


After the protector was frecd from this troubleſome enemy, The protec« 
he thought only of ingroſſing the ſole management of affairs, 2 . 
and to be protector indeed, whereas hitherto it was but an purer, 


empty title without any peculiar authority, To attain his 
ends, he repreſented to the regents and council, that ſeveral 
perions doubted whether they could by their ſole authority 
name a protector: that the French ambaſſador in particular 
had inſinuated a diſtruſt, that he could not ſafely treat with 
him, without knowing firſt whether he was duly authorized, 
ſince his title might be conteſted for want of authority in 


thoſe who had conferred it. Upon this foundation, he de- The king 


ſired 2 that he might be allowed to prepare letters patents 
under the great ſeal, eſtabliſhing him 22 of the realm, 
and governor of the king. His reque 


nominates 
the protec- 
tor by pa- 
appearing reaſonable, tent. 


it was granted, and probably he was left to draw the patent, Act. Pub. 


V. p. 1 74+ 


wherein it is very likely he uſed ſome deceit. What gives Burner. 


D 


occaſion for this ſuſpicion is, that the patent aſſigned him Remarks on 
prerogatives unthought of by the regents, when they made che patent. 


bim protector. There was no mention of the condition upon 
which he had been choſen. On the contrary, the king gave 
him full authority to do every thing as he in his wiſdom 
ſhould think for the honour, good, and proſperity of his per- 
ſon and realms. Moreover, he appointed him a council, 
giving him power, with ſo many of them as he ſhould think 
proper, to annul and change what they thought fitting; re- 


P Rapin by miſtake ſays July, See 2 By a petition on March 13. Ibid. 
Burnet, tom. i. p. 17. | 
ſtraining 
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11 Edw. VI. ftrairing the council to act only by the protector's advice and 

ity 1547. conſent. It is true, this eouncil conſiſted of the fame per- 

ity ſons which before compoſed the regency and council, except 
| The other the ear] of Southampton, But whereas fifteen of them were 
14 regents be. before regents of the kingdom, executors of Henry's will, and 


come mere N N | © <3 1 
eounſeliors governors to the young king, they were now become by this 


to the pro- patent only mere counſellors to the protector, each according 
tector. to the rank his office or birth gave him, without the pro- 
tector's being obliged to follow their advice. ; 
Remarks on Very likely, as I ſaid,” the protector uſed ſome fraud on 
the protec- this occaſion. And, indeed, it is by no means probable, the 
— aug other regents ſhould ſo lightly conſent to be deprived of all 
© their authority, Nay, we tall ſee hereafter an evident 
proof that they had no ſuch intention. Thoſe hiſtorians who 
have endeavoured to vindicate all the duke of Somerſet's ac- 
tions, in order to preſerve to him the character of a true re- 
former, have very ligmly touched upon this point, whereas 
his enemies have enlarged on it; to ſhow he was poſſeſſed 
with ambition. However, as the fact is certain, his motive 
| ; can only be the ſubje& of conjecture ; ſome aſcribing it to 
| his exceſſive ambition; others believing he aſpired to become 
maſter of the government, only to promote more effectually 
the reformation. It is at leaſt extremely probable that Cranmer 
and ſuch of the regents as favoured the reformation, were 
convinced the duke's advancement would be very advantageous 

to religion. 
He becomes After the patent was drawn, and the great ſeal put to it, 
abſalute the protector had all the power. Re governed with an abſo- 
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— lute authority, without being clogged by the advice of the 
ment. council, ſince he was obliged only to conſult thoſe that were 
Buruet. devoted to him. But, on the other hand, this proceeding, 
with ſome others of the like nature, drew upon him the envy 


and hatred of many, and particularly of the nobility, who 

made him at laſt feel the effects. There was certainly much 

to be ſaid againſt the patent, which deſtroyed the form of 

the government eſtabliſned by Henry VIII, purſuant to an 

act of parliament which the king himſelf had not power to 

znnul, | | 

Treaties The day before, two new treaties were concluded with 
with France, France, The firſt was a renewing of alliance between 
3 Francis I. and Edward VI, without prejudicing the antient 
139. 352 Alliance between France and Scotland, and the treaties be- 
p. 126, tween the emperor and England. The ſecond concerned 
the articles which had not been explained in the late treaty of 


peace, namely, the bounds of the territory of Boulogne, . 
, 8 


OF ENGLAND. ” | 
the fortifications the two kings were making near the place. Edw. VI. | 
As to the bounds, my were eaſy to be ſettled, becauſe as 1547. 

England was to keep Boulogne but eight years, it was not 
very material whether its territory was a little more or lefs | 
extended. As to the fortifications, there was more difficulty. f 
= Whilſt the late peace was negotiating, Henry VIII. finding | 
it would be in his power to preſcribe almoſt what terms he . 
> pleaſed, ordered the governor of Boulogne to begin fortifying ; 
— houlemberg, Blacknefs, and Ambleteuſe. At the ſame time 

” he gaye * to his plenipotentiaries, to inſert in the 
treaty, that neither of the two kings ſhould be allowed to 
make new fortifications in or about Boulogne, but only to 
finiſh ſuch as were begun. This was done according to his 
deſire. However, after the treaty, the French had attempted 
to fortify St. Etienne, Portet, and la Pointe. Whereupon 
diſputes aroſe between the ambaſſadors appointed to ſettle the 
limits of Boulogne. But as the two courts were equally de- 
ſirous to ey all occaſion of rupture, it was at length 
agreed, that the Engliſh might continye the works begun : 
that the French ſhould have the ſame liberty with regard to 
the fortifications of St. Etienne, but ſhould difcontinue thoſe 
at Portet and la Pointe. This treaty, and the other which 
renewed the alliance between the two crowns, were ſigned 
at London the 11th of March. But Francis died the 31ſt of Death of 
the ſame month, before he had ratified them, leaving Henry Francis J. 
II. for his ſucceſſor. 

Upon news of Francis's death, an expreſs was ſent to Henry II. 
Nicholas Wotton ambaſſador in France, with a commiſſion — 
to receive the new king's ratifications, and ſee him ſwear to treaties, 
the treaties. But the court of France was entirely changed AR. Pub. 
by Henry II's acceſſion to the crown. The cardinal of Lor- RH 
rain and his brother the duke of Guiſe managed every dane 
as they pleaſed, and it was not their intereſt, the king ſhoul 
preſerve a good underftanding with England. Beſides that 
they were | HL addicted to the Romith religion and the 
pope, they were contriving means to hinder England from 
employing her arms to accompliſh the marriage between Ed- 
ward and the young queen of Scotland their niece. They 
perſuaded therefore Henry II, that it was his chief concern to 
recover Boulogne at any rate, for fear the Engliſh ſhould 
make uſe of that place to confound his future projects. Henry 
liking their policy, refuſed to ratify the treaties, and diſowned 
the ambaſlador fent by his father to London to conclude 
them. So there not only remained an occaſion of quarrel be- 
tween the two crowns with reſpect to the limits of the terri- 
\ N tory 


—— 
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115 Edw. VI. tory of Boulogne and the new fortifications, but alſo in re- K 
1198 1547. fuſing to confirm the alliance, Henry ſhowed his intention to | 


i break the peace, 
\ | 1 Affairs of This was the firſt ill effect of the death of Francis I. and 
1 * Henry VIII. but it was not the only one. Germany as well 
N * 5, as England ſuffered by the lots of theſe two kings. The 
i &c. proteſtants, who had been ill uſed by the emperor 1n the laſt 
3 Burnet. campaign, found themſclves wholly deprived of the aſſiſtanee 
1 they expected from France and England. Heary IT's miniſters 
14 did not think proper he ſhould be engaged in a war with the 
4 þ emperor in ſupport of the proteſtant religion. But, as policy 


ſeemed to require that he ſhould oppoſe the emperor's pro- 
greſs, they intimated to him the expediency of firſt recover- 
ing Boulogne; after which, it would be {till time enough to 
| protect Germany, in caſe the emperor grew too powerful 
| il there. As for the court of England, there was no likelihood, 
11 that during a minority, they would undertake to ſupport the 
| It proteſtants, eſpecially as France refuſed to be concerned with 
1 them. Mean while the princes of the league having ſent to 
1 Edward for aid, fifty thouſand crowns were privately given 
1 them, with great caution, for fear of offending the emperor, 
I It is very true, the protector was inclinable to ſupport them: 
it but it was not yet convenient to do it openly, The reforma- 
| | tion was to be put upon a good foot in England, before any 
1 thoughts of protecting it in foreign countries. 
| 


| Affairs con- Henry the Eighth's death was a fort of criſis for England 
| cerning the with regard to religion. It was obſerved in the hiſtory of his 
—— reign, that he ſteered a middle courſe in that reſpect. He 
| | reformed ſome things, but left others untouched. In general, 
Tf the reformation he had begun, may be ſaid to concern only 
1 the articles which were directly or indirectly contrary to his 
ISTH temporal ſovereignty or eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy. He was fo 
1 rigorous, that he would never allow his ſubjects to differ in 
| opinion from him, or at leaſt not to ſhow it openly. So all 
were under conſtraint, there being ſcarce any one but what 

believed more or leſs than himſelf. As ſoon as he was dead, 

every one took the liberty to ſpeak his thoughts upon religion, 

though the Iaws made in his reign were {till in force. But 

Burnet, ſome change was expected. If, on one hand, the reformed 
| built their hopes on Cranmer and the carl of Hertford, the 

contrary party flattered themſelves that chancellor Wriothe- 

ſley, Tonſtal, and ſome others, would uſe their utmoſt en- 

| deavours to reſtore religion to its antient ſtate, or at leaft 
it would hinder the reformation from making farther progreſs. 
The earl of Hertford's promotion to the proteQorthip 2 
the 
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the chancellor's diſgrace gave the reformed all the advantage, Edw. VI. 


who ſeeing themſelves ſupported by the protector and the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, entertained great hopes that the 
work of reformation would viſibly advance. This gave 
them the boldneſs openly to ſhow their ſentiments, and even 
publickly to preach them *. On the other hand, the con- 
trary party finding the time was not favourable, ſtrove to per- 
ſuade that religion ſhould be leſt in its preſent ſtate till the 
king was of age. They ſaid, fince no alterations could be 
made but in the king's name, as ſupreme head of the church 
of England, it was neceſſary at leaſt to ſtay till he was able to 
judge of them himſelf. But the reformers agreed not to this 
principle. I hey maintained, on the contrary, that the royal 
authotity was the ſame, whether the king was a minor or not. 
They oppoſed their adverſaries maxim the more ftrenuouſly, 
as it influenced not only the affairs of religion but the govern- 
ment itſelf. 

The party of the reformers was ſo ſtrong, that it was very 


difficult for their enemies to reſiſt them. The king himſelf 


was at their head. Though he was yet of an age wherein 
men hardly begin to make uſe of their reaſon, he had made 
very great progre!s in the {tudy of religion, by the care of Dr. 
Cox his preceptor, who was in the ſentiments of the re- 
formers. The duke of Somerſet, Cranme: archbiſhop: of 
Canterbury, Holgate archbiſhop of York, Holbcach biſnop 
of Lincoln, Goodrick biſhop of Ely, Dr. Ridley, and Latimer 


who was diſcharged of his impriſonment, were the chief 
ſupporters of that party. Theſe were properly whom Dr. 


” 


1547. 


Burnet calls in his hiſtory, the reformers. In the other party Burnet, 
were the princeſs Mary, W riotheſley earl of Southampton, t. ü. p. 254 


Tonſtal biſhop of Durham, Bonner of London, Gardiner of 
Wincheſter, with many other biſhops, and the major part 
of the inferior clergy, conſiſting, as I have obſerved, of the 
ſuppreſſed friers, who had been recommended to livings. But 
it is certain, though this laſt party was as numerous as the 
other, they were far excelled by the other im learning and ca- 
pacity: beſides, the government was in the hands of their 
adverſaries, There was another thing which very much let- 
ſened the power of this party. Moſt of them had made it a 
rule to oppoſe to their utmoſt the intended alterations, but 
when effected to pay them afterwards an outward compli- 
ance. This conduct, though beneficial to particular perſons, 
was however detrimental to the whole party, as it intimated 


r To ſet the reſt of the kingdom an read in Engliſh in the king's chapel, on 
example, evening prayer began to be Faſter monday. Stow, p. 394. 
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Reſolution 
to puſh the 
reformation. 
Burnet, 

t. ii. p. 26, 
&c. 

Fox, 
Strype, 

t. ii. p. 46, 
&e. 
Heylin, 


Sequel of the 
affairs of 
England 
with Scot- 
land, 

Act. Pub. 
xv. p. 131, 
142. 
Buchanan. 


Hayward. 
Hollingſh. 
B AVACT, 


T'H E MKI TON 


they only loved their religion when attended with temporal 
bleſſings. The biſhops and the reſt of the clergy were pro- 
perly the eſtabliſhers of this maxim, out of fear of loſing their 
benefices, | 

The preſent juncture being ſo favourable for the reforma- 
tion, the protector, and ſuch of the council as were of his 
ſentiments, reſolved to improve it. To that end, they or- 
dered a general viſitation of all the churches, and appointed 
viſitors, with power to aboliſh certain groſs abuſes introduced 
into the divine ſervice, and particularly with. regard to 
images. With this viſitation commenced the execution of 
the deſign already formed, of perfecting the reformation, 
which was properly but juſt begun in the late reign. As Dr. 
Burnet, afterwards biſhop of Saliſbury, has given as full ac- 
count of theſe matters as can be deſired, in his excellent 
hiſtory of the reformation in England, it will be needleſs to 
deſcend to patticulars, which will be ſeen with much more 
ſatisfaction in the work of that illuſtrious author, So, with- 
out ſpeaking hereafter of religion any farther than will be ne- 
ceſſary for the underſtanding of the hiſtory, I ſhall confine 
myſelf chiefly to the political affairs of this reign *.. The firſt 
that offers in the year 1547 is the war with Scotland. 

Henry VIII. had left his affairs with Scotland in ſuch a 
ſituation, that the agreed marriage between Edward and the 
young qucen of Scotland was to be relinquiſhed, or the treaty 
executed by force of arms. The party againſt the marriage 
in Scotland was ſo powerful, that the others durſt hardly diſ- 
cover their contrary ſentiments. If the affair had been to be 
decided by the two kingdoms, in all appearance Scotland 
would have been forced to ſubmit. But the king of France 
took care not to abandon the Scots. He was highly concerned 
to hinder the king of England from becoming maſter of 
Scotland. Herein his ſentiments agreed with thoſe of the 
two Lorrain princes, brothers of the queen dowager of Scot- 
land. It was this that moſt troubled the protector, eſpecially 


n LS: Ea, ESR 


as Henry II. had now declared he would aſſiſt the Scots to V, 


9 The biſh>pricks were divided into 
ſix precincis or circuits, The 1ſt was 
London, Weſtminſter, Norwich, and 
Ely. The 24, Rocheſter, Canterbury, 
Chicheſter, and Wincheſter, The 4d, 
Sarum, Exeter, Bath, Briſtol, and 
Glouceſter, The 4th, York, Durham, 
Carliſle, and Cheſter, The th, Pe- 
terborongh, Lincoln, Oxford, Coven- 


ary, and Litchfield. And the 6th, 


Wales, Worceſter, and Hereford, They 
began their viſitation in Auguſt, about 
the time that the protector made his ex- 
pedicion into Scotland, Burnet, tom. ii. 
p. 26, 31. 

t This year, the book of Homilies, 
compoſed by archbiſhop Cranmer, was 
publiſhed, and printed twice by Grafton. 
Strype's Mem, tom. ii, p. 31. 
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OF ENGLAN D. 
the utmoſt of his power. Mean while, the projected mar- 
riage was ſo advantageous to England, that it ell deſerved 


ſome endeavours to *accomplith it. Beſides, Henry VIII. 
had ſo expreſsly ordered, before he died, that all poſſible 


means ſhould be uſed to effect it, that the protector thought 


he could not be excuſed from taking ſome ſteps to ſhow he 
intended to execute his orders. He reſolved therefore to 
carry war into Scotland. Indeed it was a very extraordinary 
way of wooing the young queen for Edward : but in this the 
protector and the council followed Henry VIII's maxim, who 
always flattered himſelf that the inconveniencies and dangers 
of a war would at laſt oblige the Scots to execute the treaty. 

To that end therefore they reſolved to make war upon Scot- 
land, and not with deſign to conquer the kingdom. 

Every thing being prepared, and the protector ready to go 
and command the army, the French ambaſſador deſired him 
to conſent to a negotiation, to try to conclude a peace before 
hoſtilities were begun. The protector, who was willing to 
manage France, complied with his requeſt, and the confe- 
rences began the 4th of Auguſt. Tonſtal, who was firſt 
plenipotentiary u, had orders to ſubmit to any terms, pro- 
vided the Scotch commiſſioners had power to agree to the 
marriage, otherwiſe he was to break off the congreſs. This 
condition rendered the negotiation ineffectual, becauſe the 
Scots had nothing like it in their inſtructions. So the pro- T 
tector departing in Auguſt, entered the territories of Scotland 
the 2d of September, with an army of fifteen thouſand foot 
and three thouſand horſe “, having the earl of Warwick for 
lieutenant-general. He took ſome caſtles in his march, and 


u The other was fir Robert Bowes, ſand. 
Burnet, tom. ii. p. 31. th 
According to king Edward's jour- 
nal, the Engliſh army conſiſted of thir- 


Sir Ralph Vane lieutenant of all 
e men at arms, and demi-lances. Sir 
Thomas Darcy captain of all the king's 
penſioners and men at arms, Sir Peter 


teen thouſand foot, and five thouſand 
horſe, (p. 4.) But Hollingihead gives 
us the following particulars, The duke 


of Somerſet was general of the whole 


army, and captain of the middle ward, 
which conſiſted of four thouſand foot, 
The earl of Warwick led the fore-ward, 
containing three thouſand foot, And 
the rear-ward, wherein was the ſame 
number, was brought up by the lord 
Dacres, The lord Grey of Wilton, 
marſhal of the army, was captain-ge- 
neral of the horſe, in number fix. thou- 
ſand. Sir Francis Brian, captain of 
the light horſe, in number two thou- 


C 2 1 


Mewtas captain of the harque- butters, 
in number ſix hundred. Sir Peter Gam- 
boa captain of two hundred harque- 
butters on horſeback, John Brenne 
captain of the pioneers, in number four- 
teen hundred, p. 980, --- In the mean 
time, the fleet advanced towards New- 
caſtle, conſiſting of ſixty- five veſſels, 
whereof one galley, and thirty-four tall 
ſhips, were prepared for fighting; the 
reſt ſerved for carriage of ammunition 
and victuals. Of this fleet Sir Edward 
Clinton was admiral, and fir William 
Woodhoule vice-admiral. Hayward, p- 
279. 
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Buchanan, 
Hollingſh. 
Strype. 
Burnet. 
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rejected. 
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tion of the 


wo armies, 


Patten. 
Hollingſh. 
Hy ward. 


where he left a garriſon of two hundred men. A. few days 
after, he came within fight of the Scotch army, thirty thou- 
ſand ſtrong v, with thirty pieces of cannon, who expected 
him on the field of Pinkey near Muffelburgh.. i, .. 
The duke of Somerſet,” as Lfaid,, had-undertaken the war 
againſt his will, and only to avoid the blame of not endea- 


ouring to procure for his young maſter, an adyantageous mar- 
riage. 
O 


The fight of the enemies army, ſuperior to his own, 
increaſed not his defire to decide the affair by way of arms. 
Wherefore, to avoid fo dangerous a deciſion, he wrote to the 
ear] of Arran regent of Scotland, deſiring him to conſider 
the great quantity of innocent blood which was going to 
be ſhed- And to ſhow that he was ready himſelf to come to 
an agreement, he made this offer: That he would retire 
to England with his army, if the Scots would agree that the 
young queen ſhould be bred up in Scotland till the came of 
age, and give ſecurity that ſhe ſhould not till then be con- 
tracted to any foreigner. This propoſal might have been 
accepted without any detriment either to the queen or the 
kingdom of Scotland. In the firſt place, this condition hin- 
dered not the queen from marrying a Scotch lord. Secondly, 
the worſt that could happen to the Scots, was to be, when 
their queen was of age, in the ſame ſituation they were in at 
preſent. Laſtly, the king of England or the queen might 
die in this interval, and of courſe the death of either a 
the quatrel: but the French faction was fo prevalent in the 
council of Scotland, that this advantageous offer was proudly 
rejected. Nay, a rumour was ſpread among the Scotch troops, 
that the protector of England would not hearken to a peace, 
unleſs the queen was put into his hands. 

The two armies were parted by the river Eſke. The 
Englith were encamped about two miles on the ſouth ſide, 
and the Scots along the banks, on the north. So if the Scots 
had been willing to avoid a battle, probably the Engliſh 
would never have attempted to paſs the river in their She. 
Mean while, the protector having formed the deſign of ap- 
proaching the Scots, and gaining a rifing-ground on the left 
which commanded their camp, moved forward with his 
whole army. But the Scots having notice of it, immediately 


*. 


x Brochty-Crag, a fort in the county 
of Angus, Camden, Iidlingſhead ſays, 
it was not taken till September 21. p. 
990. Edw. 
the battle. 


So Buchanan ſays, I. xv. But in 
king Edward's 2 it is ſaid, that it 
conſiſted of thirty-ſix thouſand men at 
Journ, ſays, it was after leaſt, p. 5, 
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paſſed the river, and poſſeſſed 'themſelves of that poſt, The Edw. VI. 
protector having miſſed his aim, marched to the right to- 1547. 
wards the ſea, in order to encamp on a little hill not far from 


the river. This march made the Scots imagine he was ap- The protec- 


proaching the ſea, to put his ordnance and baggage on board tors march. 
the fleet which was entered the Frith, that he might re- Hayward. 
treat the more eaſily.” The whole Scotch army were ſo pol- 

ſeſſed with this notion, that they conſidered the Engliſh as 

already vanquiſhed by fear. Mean while the protector had 

poſted himiſelf on the bill, and made ſome intrenchments 
before his camp. This confirmed the Scots in their opinion, 

that it was only a feint in order to retire in the night. So, 
reſolving tö hinder the Engliſh from executing this imagi- 

nary deſign, they advanced in good order to join battle. The 
moment the protector had received intelligence of their 

march, he drew up his army, part on the hill and part on 

the plain, and expected them without ſtirring. He had 

placed his artillery in an advantageous place that commanded 

the whole plain, and on the other ſide, his fleet was near 
enough to fire upon the enemy in flank. Nay, there was 

a galliot. which being lighter than the reſt of the ſhips, Hio!lineth. 
came very near the land and extremely annoyed the Scotch Hay ward, 
army *. 

. on the roth of September that the two armies en- Battle of _ 
gaged. [I ſhall not relate the particulars of the battle. Be- 8 2 
ſides that the hiſtorians agree not in the principal circum- |; © 
ſtances, there are but few capable of giving a juſt account of batten. 
what paſſes on theſe occaſions, and of pointing out the chief Hollingh. 
cauſes of the gain or loſs of a battle. It belongs only to ge- tn 
nerals themſelves to be good hiſtorians on ſuch ſubjects. I Buna, 
ſhall content myſelf therefore with reciting the ſucceſs of this 
action. After a very obſtinate fight, the Scots were routed, Logs on the 
leaving fourteen thouſand dead on the place and fifteen #4 at tr 
hundred priſoners in the hands of the Engliſh, of whom eight 7,110. 
hundred were gentlemen, | Hay ward. 

This great loſs threw all Scotland into the utmoſt conſter- Great con- 


nation. The regent and the queen after garriſoning the fternation in 
— 4 Scotland. 


caſtle of Edinburgh, retired to Sterling with the remains of Helling. 


their army, abandoning thus the frontiers to the ravages of Hayward. 
the Engliſh: A few days after the protector took Leith, Buchanan. 
and the Engliſh fleet commanded by the lord Clinton burnt Burnet, 
ſeveral ſea-port towns in the county of Fite, with all the 


ſhips in their harbours. Then the Engliſh army marched to 


2 It flew the maſter of Grahme, and twenty others near him. Hollingth . 


P. 934, 
C 3 Edin- 
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Edinburgh, and entering without oppoſition, plundered the 
city. Such a terror ſeized all Scotland, that if the protector 
had improved his ſucceſs, by beſieging the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, it is hardly to be doubted, he would have forced the 
regent to relinquiſh the young queen, or ſubdued the king- 


The protec- dom: but affairs which concerned him in particular, made 
tor improves him relinquiſh his enterprize, juſt as he was going to reap the 


not his vic- 


ery, 


* 


fic refiiri's 
to England. 
Hollingſh. 
Burnet. 


Heylin. 


The people 
praiſe him, 
and the no- 
les envy 
him. 
Burnet, 


fruits of his victory, Whilſt he was employed | in Scotland, 
his brother the admiral caballed againſt him in England, and 
had now made ſuch progreſs that the protector was upon the 
point of being ruined, at the very time he was cauſing the 
king's arms to triumph. The advice he received made him 
think he could not too ſpeedily return to court, in order 
to break his brother's meaſures. This was the real motive 
of his haſty return, which however was coloured with other 
Pretences. 


The 18th of September he departed for England, having 


employed but ſixteen days in his expedition from his entrance 


into Scotland, and if we may believe the Engliſh writers, loſt 
but ſixty-two men in all s. In his return, he marched through 
the counties of March and Tiviotdale, and leaving a garriſon 
in the caſtle of Hume, ordered Roxborough to be ens, 
where he left fir Ralph Palmer governor. 

The protector's glorious campaign in Scotland put the 
nation in mind of ſeveral noble actions performed by him in 
the late reign. This gained him great applauſe from the 
people b, but withal the envy of the nobles, who, if fir John 
Hayward is to be credited, had no great eſteem for him. 
This contraſt between the nobles and people was very preju- 
dicial to him, It induced him to rely too much on the people's 
favour, and to raife himſelf above the reſt of the nobles, both 
by an external pomp, and by aſſuming the ſole adminiſtration 
of affairs. As by the king's patent, he was not obliged to 
follow the advice of the council, he generally conſulted only 
bis creatures, and neglected the reſt as if there were no ſuch 
men. This behaviour ſeemed at firſt a little ſtrange in one, 
who, very far from being naturally proud and "havohty, 
was rather humble, modeſt, and civil. No other reaſon 
can be given, but his great zeal to promote the reforma- 
tion. This was doubtleſs what made him think it neceſſary 
to remove from the adininiſtration thoſe who were not led by 


2 Under ſixty, ſays Hayward, p. 287. d The mayor and aldermen of Lon- 
Hut Buchanan affirms, that the Engliſh don went out to meet him in Finſbury 
loſt about two hundred horie in the fuſt field, on October 8, when he returned 
charge, l. xv. to that City. Hollingſhead, p. 992. 
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the ſame zeal as himſelf, in order to leſſen the oppoſition as Edw. VI. 


much as poſſible. Beſides, he had paſſed the beſt part of his 
life in the court of Henry VIII, where he had ſeen the autho- 
rity-royal carried to the greateſt height; and as Henry had 
ſucceeded by the way of rigour, he deemed it requiſite to fol- 
low much the ſame maxims. The reformation was certainly 
the ſole object the protector had in view, ard all his proceed- 
ings in the publick affairs both foreign and domeſtick, tended 
properly to that point. 

The commiſſioners appointed to viſit the churches, having 
made their report, it was found that all the biſhops had 
complied with the orders of the council, except Bonner of 
London, and Gardiner of Wincheſter. Theſe had given an 
advantage againſt themſelves, not only by direct oppoſition 
but by cavils, which plainly ſhowed how averſe they were to 
all reformation. They inſiſted chiefly upon the forementioned 
maxim, that it was not lawful to make any alterations in re- 
ligion during the king's minority. As this principle might 
have had pernicious conſequences with reſpect to the govern- 
ment, it was made a pretence to ſend them to priſon ©, not- 
withſtanding their ſeeming, but very equivocal, ſubmiſſion. 
The truth is, as ſeveral acts in favour of the reformation 
were intended to be paſſed in the next parliament, which was 
ſummoned to meet the 4th of November, the reformers were 
very glad to be freed from the troubleſome oppoſition of theſe 
two prelates. The princeſs Mary was alſo diſpleaſed with the 
inſtructions given to the viſitors, and with the deſign of ad- 
vancing the reformation. She writ upon this occaſion to the 
protector, expreſſing her diflike of all the changes which were 
making, and of thoſe which were deſigned to be made during 
the king's minority. The protector ſent her a very ſtrong 
anſwer, and did not think himſelf obliged to conform to 
her ſentiments. 

Some days before the parliament met, the lord Rich was 
made chancellor 4. The 3d of November, the day before 
the opening of the parliament, the protector, by a patent 
under the great ſeal, was warranted to fit in parliament on 
the right hand of the throne, under the cloth of ſtate, whe- 
ther the king was preſent or not, and moreover was to have 
all the honours, privileges, and prerogatives that any of the 
uncles of the kings of England, or any protectors had ever 


© To the Fleet. Burnet, p. 37. Gar- 
diner was impriſoned, June 31, and re- 


4 His patent bears date, November 


leaſed about the end of the year, Strype, 
p. 68. 
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this parlia- 
ment, 


This proceeding was a clear evidence that the duke of So- 
merſet's intention was not only to be ſuperior to all, but even 
to ernte degrees the very temembrance of the ſorm of 
government eſtabliſhed by Henry VIII. ITbough be had 
not forgot to cauſe the patent to be approved by the council 
before it was ſealed, that was not ſufficient to juſtify him en- 
rirely. It was well known the king did nothing but by, his 
direction: that the council was at his command, and that 
it would have been very dangerous. for the cqunſellors, directly 
to oppoſe a patent which concerned him in particular. 

The parliament heing met the 4th of Noyember, paſſed 
ſeveral material acts relating ſome to the ſtate, aud others to 
religion. It is very certain, the number of thoſe who deſired 
a reformation was very great in the kingdom. However, it 
muſt not be imagined that then, any more than at this day, 
whatever the parliament did was agreeable to the general 
opinion of the nation. The repreſentatives of the commons 
were choſen, as they are at preſent, without any inſtructions 
concerning the points to be debated in parliament, nay, with- 
out the people's knowing any thing of them. Thus, the 
houſe of commons had, as I may ſay, an unlimited power 


to determine by a, majority of votes, with the concurrence 


of the lords and aſſent of the king, what they deemed pro- 
per for the welfare of the kingdom. There was no neceſſity 
therefore, in order to obtain What the court deſired, of hav- 
ing the univerſal conſent of the people, but only the majo- 
rity of the voices in both houſes. Hence it is eafy to con- 
ceive, that the court uſed all imaginable means to cauſe ſuch 
members to be elected as were in their ſentiments, This is 
now, and ever will be, practiſed. till ſome cure is found for 
this inconvenience. I call it inconvenience, | becauſe it hap- 
pens ſometimes that the parliament paſles acts contrary to the 
general opinion' of the nation. Of this one may be eaſily 
convinced, by what paſled in the parliaments held under Ed- 


ward VI. and queen Mary his ſiſter. In the reign of Edward, 


popery was entirely rooted out, and under Mary it was 
wholly replanted. In one or other of theſe reigns. therefore, 
the parliament muſt have acted contrary to the apinion of the 
people, fince it is not poſſible to believe, that a whole nation 
ſhould have thus changed, in an inſtant, from white to black. 
don't pretend, by this remark, to weaken, the proceedings 
Af Edward VI's parliament in favour of the reformation ; 
hat I advance is levelled as much againſt that of.queen Mary, 
4 again this, My deſign is only to obſerve, that the detet- 
| | 5 mination 
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wination of a parliament is not I a convincing proof of 
the approbation of the whole Engliſh nation. The reaſons 
thefefore which may be drawn from the pretended, conſent of 
the nation, 'repreſented in e either for or againſt 
the reformation, ſeem to be of very little weight, Each of 
the two parties will always ſay, and perhaps very juſtly, that 
the parliament which oppoſed them, was a parliament, devoted 
to the king and the miniſt y. en ES 

The preſent parliament was, in all appearance, directed 
by the duke of Somerſet, ſince it fo readily favoured all his de- 
ſigns. I ſhall content myſelf with relating the ſubſtance of 
the chief acts paſſed this ſeſſion, without inſiſting much upon 


them, becauſe Dr. Burnet has ſpoken of them ſo accurate y 


25 
Edw. VL 
1547. 


T. ii. p. 40, 


and fully in his Hiſtory of the Reformation, that it would be &. 


needleſs to repeat what he has ſaid. + 
The firſt ſtatute repealed ſeveral acts paſſed in the late and 
ſome former reigns; namely, 


I. All aQts declaring any thing to be treaſon but what was 
in the ſtatute of 25 Faward I. This ſtatute of king Ed- 
ward had long ſerved for the ſtandard of treaſon, till durin 

the civil , Feder the houſes of Vork and Lancaſter, TY 


*s 


Act for re- 
pealing ſeve- 
ral ſtatutes. 


particularly in the jeign of Henry VIII, the lift of treaſon- 


able offences was very much increaſed. Therefore the par- 
liament very juſtly reduced theſe offences within their old 
bounds, that the ſubjects might not be liable to ſo many ri- 
gours. : E 


II. This ſtatute alſo repealed all acts, declaring that to be 


felony, which was not ſo before the rupture with the pope ?. 


And, 

IH. The act which made the king's proclamations of equal 
authority with acts of parliament. If this ſtatute had conti- 
nued, parliaments would have become uſeleſs. 
IV. Two acts concerning the Lollards f. 


Laftly, By the fame ſtatute, the law of the ſix articles was Att of the 


alſo repealee, 


By another article of the ſame ſtatute, the king's eccleſi- 
aſtical ſupremacy" was again confirmed, with OY 

upon thofe who ſhould call it in queſtion. It was likewiſe 
declared high-treaſon in any of the heirs of the crown, 
nominated in Henry VIII's will, and in their , abettors, to 
Or tather, all acts made upon this 7 Thoſe of 5 Richard II. and 2 Henry 


head ſince, April 23, x Henry VIII, as V. 
it is in the ſtatute, 


| 
endeavour 


mx articles 
, repealed, 


penalties _ 
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Edw. VI. endeavour to break the ſucceſſion of the crown ſettled by that 
1547. prince. 

It was alſo enacted, That all ſhould enjoy the benefit of 
the clergy 5, and the privilege of ſanctuary, as before Henry 
VIII's reign, excepting only ſuch as were guilty of murder, 
poiſoning, "burglary, robbing on the high-way, ſtealing of 
cattle, and ſtealing out of churches and chapels. | ; 

An act paſſed in Henry VIII's time, empowering his ſuc- 
ceſſor to annul laws made during his minority till his four and 
twentieth year, was likewiſe explained; and it was declared, | 
that this act ſhould only take place for the future, and not for b 
the paſt b. | 

With regard to religion, ſeveral acts were made, which | 
cauſed very great alterations, Firſt, private maſſes were 

aboliſhed, and the cup was given to the people in the com- 
mumon i. | 
Another act gave the king power to nominate to the vacant 
ſees by his letters patents, and ſo aboliſhed the way of chuſing | 
biſhops by conge d' eſlire *, which was only a mockery, ſince 
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theſe pretended elections were all made by the direction of the 
court. 
The juriſdiction of the ecclefiatiical courts was alſo very 
much abridged, by taking from them the cognizance of ma- 
& Benefit of the clergy was an an- from the beginning, as to annul all 
tient liberty of the church, confirmed things done upon it between the making f 
by divers parliaments, When a prieft and annulling it, which were till to be 
or one within orders was arraigned of lawful deeds, Burnet, tom. ii. p. 41. V 
felony before a ſecular judge, he might 1 And becauſe ſome perfons, on ac- 2 
pray his clergy, that is, to be delivered count of the abuſes committed by this 1 
to his ordinary, to purge himſelf of ſacrament, took occaſion to deſpiſe and 
the offence objected. But the antient revile it, it was furthermore enjoined 
courſe of the law in this point of clergy by this act, That whoever were for the 
is much altered; for clerks be no more future guilty of depraving or deſpiſing of | 
delivered to their ordinaries to be purged, it, ſhould be impriſoned, and make fine di 
but. now every man, though not within and ranſom at the king's pleaſure, on 
orders, is put to read at the bar, being This bill was firſt read on November fir 
found guilty, and convicted of ſuch fe- 15, twice on the 17th, and again on ter 
lony as this benefit is granted for, and the 24th, when it was delivered to the thi 
ſo burnt in the hand, and ſet free lord chancellor. The diſſentient from ſhi 
for the fiſt time, if the ordinary's de- it, were, the biſhops of London, Nor- che 
puty, ſtanding by, do fay, Legit ut wich, Hereford, Worceſter, and Chi- kit 
Clericus cheſter. Journals .. or 
h This law was thus altered, The k But the fees uſually paid on the arc 
king, after the 24th year of his age, collation to a biſhoprick, were retained al] 
might by His letters patents void any by an article of this act. They amount ord 
aft of partiament for the future, except to 43311, as the reader may ſee in Col- biff 
this preſent act, and all pardons granted lier's Eccl, Hiſt, tom, ii. p. 236. : 
by parliament, but could not ſo void it 8 
e 
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trimonial and teſtamentary cauſes, which were removed to 
the civil courts l. 

Then the parliament pafled a very remarkable act againſt 
vagabonds. It was enacted, That if any perſon ſhould any 
where loiter without work, or without offering himſelf to 
work three days tozether, he ſhould be adjudged to be a flave 
for two years, to him that ſhould preſent him to two juſtices 
of peace, and be marked with the letter V imprinted with a 
hot iron on his breaſt. This law was thought very ſevere in 
a country like England, where flavery ſeems inconſiſtent 
with the privileges of the people. But herein the court, 
by whom the parliament was governed, had an eye only to 
the monks, who being gone from their monaſteries; little 
inured to labour, could not think of working for their live- 
lihood. "Theſe men ſpent their time in going from houſe to 
houſe, to cabal againſt the government, and inſpire the 
people with the ſpirit of rebellion. So the court judging it 
to be an effect of their idleneſs, and that if they betook 
themſelves to ſome employment, they would at length loſe 
this habit, reſolved to make them work, how unwilling ſo- 
ever they might be. Mean while, as the law was general, it 
occaſioned great murmurs among the pcople. Wherefore 


it was never rigorouſly executed, and even repealed by ano- 


ther parliament. 

Laſtly, The parliament gave the king all the lands deſigned 
for the maintenance of chantries, chapels, and colleges, 
which were not poſſeſſed by Henry VIII, and all revenues 
given for obits, anniverſaries, lights in the churches, together 
with all guild lands ® which any fraternity enjoyed on the 

: ſame 


* 


1 Whereas (ſays the act) the biſhops 
did exerciſe their authority, and carry 
on proceſſes in their own names; and 
ſince all juriſdiction both ſpiritual and 
temporal was derived from the king, 
therefore their courts and all proceſſes 
ſhould be from henceforth carried on in 
the king's name, and be ſealed by the 
king's ſeal, as it was in the other courts 
of common law, excepting only the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury's courts, and 
all collations, preſentations, or letters of 
orders, which - were to paſs under the 
biſhops proper ſeals as formerly, 

m A chantry was a little church, 
chapel, or particular altar, in ſome ca- 
thedral church, &c, endowed with 
lands, or other revenues, for the main- 
tenance of one or more prieſts, daily to 


ſing maſs, and perform divine ſervice 
for the ſouls of the founders, and ſuch 
others as they appointed. --- Free cha- 
pels were independent from any church, 
and endowed for much the ſame pur- 
poſe as the chantries,---- The Obit was 
the anniverſary of any perſon's death 
and to obſerve fuch day with prayers, 
alms, or other commemoration, was 
called the keeping of the Obit,--- An- 
niverſaries, were the yearly returns of 
the day of the death of perſons, which 
the religious regiſtered in their Obitual 
or Martyrology, and annually obſerved, 
in gratitude to their founders and bene- 
factors. Guild, ſignifies a fraternity 


or company; from the Saxon, gildan, 


to pay, becauſe every one was to pay 
ſomething towards the charge and ſup- 


port 


27 
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againſt 
vagabond?, 


Several en- 
dowments 
given to tne 
king. 
Statutes, 
Strype. 
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ſame account. This act did nat paſs without 2 difficulty: 


Cranmer himſelf oppoſed it to the utmoſt. of his power , 

not from a deſue to keep theſe endowments. for the uſes in- 
ak by the donors, but . becauſe; he hoped to meet with 
ſome favourable; opportunity to convert them to ather uſes 
beneficial to religion, whereas being once in the king's 
hands, the church was. deprived of them for ever. But all 
oppoſition was in vain. , The. nobles gaped, as I may ſay, 
after the church-lands, which they obtained of the court 
upon very eaſy terms. Beſides, the executors, of the late 
king's will, wanted theſe lands to pay his debts and lega- 
cies, It is true, there was a; clauſe in the act, importing 
that theſe lands ſhould be converted to the maintenance 
of grammar-ſchools and preachers but it was never put in 
W 2 

The parliament ended with a gendrat pardon, in which 
were excepted the. priſoners in the 3 and thoſe who had 
abſented themſelves out of the kingdom, As Gardiner was 
not in the Tower, he enjoyed the benefit of the pardon. 

I juſt mentioned the reaſon which, obliged the protector to 
quit y Hen pan and return to court, with a precipitation very 
detrimental: to the king's affairs. But it is neceſſary now to 
ſpeak a little more. largely of it, before I conclude the year 
1547+ becauſe it was during this ſeſſion of the parliament that 


the affair broke out. 


cob. Of 
apels, there 


port of the company. G: 
theſe chantr.es and free e 


were in the kingdom tuo thonſand - 


three hundred and feventy-four, Waen 
they were fold, in the 24 year of £h!s 
king, they were valued, in the whole, 
at abcut two thouſand frog hundred and 
ninety- three pounds; and were fold for 
forty-fix thouſand two hundred and 
forty-nine pounds, fourteen ſhillings. 
See Strype's Mem, thm. i. fit, p. 
85, &c.---- Beſides theſe chantries, the 
parliament granted alſo the king tun- 
rage and poundage for life; which was 
three ſhillings of every tun of wine, and 


- of {weet wane. fix ſhillings, and of every 


zulme of rhenith twelve- -pence, The 
poundage was twelve-pence in the pound 
et the value of all goods imported or ex- 
ported; and two ſhillings. of aliens for 
tin and pewter exported, "The ſubſidy 
ſrom wodl was 338. 4d. of every ſack 
of wool; and of that exported by ſtran- 


gers, 31, \bs. 8d; of every two hundred 


and forty wool-fells, 3 38. 4d ; for every 
laft of hides and backs, 31. 6s. 8d; 


but of n 31. 138. 4d. Stevens 
Hiſt, Ta. p. 232, 232. 

n As did alſo the, biſhops of London, 
Durham, Ely, Narwich, Hereford, 


Worceſter, Chicheſter, It as firſt read 


in the houſe of lords, December 6; 
and the ſecond, third, and fourth times, 
on the 12th, 14th, and zx5th of the 
flame month. It was read again twice 
on the 24th, and ſent down to the com- 
mons. Journ. Parl. 

This is a miſtake. There were 
fchooks founded by king Edward, at St. 
Edmundfbury in Suffolk, Spilleſby and 
Lonth in Lincolnſhure, Chelmsford in 
Eſſex, Sedbergh in Yorkſhire, Shrew ſ- 
bury, Eaſt-Retford in Nottinghamſhire, 
Birmingham in Warwickſtire,' Mor- 
peth in Northumberland: as alſo at 
Macclesfield, Nun-Eatcn, Stourbridge 


in Worcefterſhirs; Bath, Bedford, Guild- 

ford, Orantham Thornez Gigelefwick, 

St. Albans, Tunbridge, Southampton, 
Stratford upon Avon, &c. which were 
moſtly endowed out of the chantry-lands. 

Strype's Mem. tom. ii. P. 555, Kc. 
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more paſhonate againſt him than his brother, admiral Thomas 1 


Seymour. He was a hot, proud, and haughty man. *Tis 


<Y 


Among all the enviers of the protector, there was not one Edw. VL 


547. 


— 


true, he was reckoned to have more ſenſe than his brother, Cabals of the 
and to be more capable of managing great affairs. But mira! 


this opinion” might proceed from the party he had made 


againſt his 
brother the 


among the nobility, who loved not the protector. How protector. 
ever, the admiral could not bear the difference the king had Burnet. 


put between him and the duke of Somerſet, though th 

were both uncles to the young king. He thought himſelf, by 
his, birth and natural endowments, as worthy as his brother 
of having a ſhare in the adminiſtration of the government. 
Preſently after Henry's death, he gave proofs of his ambi- 
tion in making his addrefles to the princeſs Elizabeth: but 
finding he was not like to ſucceed, he turned to Catherine 
Parr queen-dowager, and ſo won her heart, that he pri- 
vately married her, without communicating it to the duke 
his brother, who was now inveſted with the protectorſhip. 


Hayward, 


This marriage was fo quickly after Henry's death, that if garnet. 


the queen had bred fo ſoon as ſhe might have done, there 
would have been room to queſtion whether the child was the 
king's or the admiral's. Having kept his marriage private 
for ſome time, he found means, unknown to the protector, 
to procure a letter from the king, recommending him to the 
queen for a huſband, Whereupon he declared his marriage, 
without uſing any ceremony with his brother. And here 
began their quarrel. But the protector, who was a man of 
great moderation, prevented their quarrel from breaking out, 
though he was ſtill extremely diſpleaſed with his brother. 
The admiral's envy was greatly increaſed by the duke his 
brother's promotion, who, from a nominal, was become 2 
real protector. This envy, added to his natural diſpoſition, 
carried him at length to form the project of ſupplanting him, 


by inſinuating himſelf into the king's favour, and making a 
party among the nobility. There is no doubt the protector's 


ſecret enemies cheriſhed the admiral's ambition by the praiſes 
they gave him, confirming him in his ill opinion of the 
duke his brother. He began his cabals about Eaſter, with 
gaining the king's ſervants to his intereſt, that they might 
continue their young maſter in a good opinion of him. By 
their means he fo ordered it that the king frequently came 


to his houſe to ſee his mother-in-law. Here it was that 


he diligently made his court, and even furniſhed him with 


money for his privy purſe, and for ſmall preſents to his 


domeſticks 
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Edw. VI. domeſticks v. This pleaſed the young king, who found 

1547. himſelf freed from the trouble of aſking his governor for 
money, and of being accountable to him for what he did with 
it. All this could not be done without the protector's know- 
ledge. He taxed his brother with it, who denied all, but in 
ſo haughty a manner that it was eaſy for the protector to per- 
ceive he had not much regard for him. He was unwilling 


however to come to an open quarrel, hoping in time to re- 


claim him. 

Burnet, The protector was no ſooner in Scotland, but the admiral 
renewed his cabals with leſs reſerve than before.” He diſtri- 
buted money to ſeveral perſons, and never ceaſed making his 
court to the king. Nay, he obtained, unknown to his bro- 

Ad. Pub, ther, a new and more ample patent for the office of lord ad- 

xv. p. 157. miral, with an addition of two hundred marks to the ſalary. 

Aug. 30. Sir William Paget, who was devoted to the protector, and 
perhaps had orders to watch the admiral, ſeeing how he in- 
creaſed in favour with the king, thought himſelf obliged to 
talk with him about it. But the admiral's anſwer not ſatiſ- 
fying him, he ſent the protector notice of it, and upon this 
intelligence it was that he ended his .campaign in Scot- 
land fo abruptly, to return to court and break his brother's 
meaſures. 

The admiral The protector's arrival was not capable of interrupting the 

tries to ſup- admiral's projects. He rather haſtened the execution the 

11 more, not to give his brother time to prevent him. He had 

gains the gained ſome of the privy-counſellors, ſeveral lords of diſ- 

king to his tinction, and many members of parliament. In fine, he 

Bee, perſuaded the king that the two offices of protector and go- 

wen vernor of his perſon gave the duke of Somerſet too much 
authority, and that it was proper to part them, and confer 
the ſecond on him, in order to balance the protector's power. 
The young king was much better pleaſed to have for go- 
vernor an uncle, who had all the condeſcenſion poſſible for 
him, than one who was not ſo complaiſant and kept him 
more in awe. So his age not allowing him to make other re- 
flections, he writ with his own hand a meſſage to the houſe 
of commons, deſiring them to make the admiral the go- 
vernor of his perſon. The admiral was to carry the meſſage 


P Particularly, the firſt time Latimer, diſpoſe of che reſt as he pleaſed. And 
preached at court, the king ſent to the alſo, at Chriſtmas, the admiral gave 
admiral to know what preſent he ſhould Mr. Cheek, the king's tutor, 201. and 
make him: Seymour ſent him gol. 20 l. more for Edward to diftribut- 
but ſaid,” he thought 201, was enough among his ſervants. Burnet, tom. ii, p. 
to give Latimer, and the king might 54. Strype, p. 78. 


himſelf; 
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® himſelf; but his contrivance was diſcovered before he could Edw. VI. 
eee xecute his deſign. The council hearing of it, ſent ſome 1547. 


lords to reaſon. the caſe with him and prevail with bim to 
L proceed no farther. But the lords did not bring back the ſa- His dein is 
tisfaction that was expected. On the contrary, inſtead. of diſcovered, 
. " regarding their remonſtrances, he anſwered with threats 9. 
Whereupon, he was ſent for next day by order from the 


* council, but refuſed to come. At laſt, he was threatened to The council 
be turned out of all his offices, ſent to the Tower, and pro- threaten 
* ſecuted upon the act of parliament, which made it death for 25 
any perſon to diſturb the government. This menace frigh- 
tened him. He plainly ſaw, though he had the king on his 
ſide, the young prince who was but juſt entered into his ele- 
venth year, would not have reſolution enough to ſupport him, 
contrary to the advice of the protector and council, Nay, it 
was hinted to him, there was no likelihood the parliament 

| would hearken to a meſſage from a minor king, but would 

| doubtleſs ſuppoſe him to have been ſurprized. He choſe 

' therefore to ſubmit himſelf to the protector and council, and 

to be reconciled to his brother, who deſired only to reclaim 
him by fair means. However this reconciliation was not per- 
fect. Quickly after he ſhowed. he had not relinquiſhed, but 
only put off his deſign till a more convenient ſeaſon. And, 
indeed, he never ceaſed endeavouring both by himſelf and b 
thoſe whom he had gained, to infuſe into the king a diſlike ot 

the protector and his other miniſters. This made the pro- 
tector ſet ſpies about him to be informed of his proceedings, 
conlidering him as a very —_— enemy. 

This year the face of affairs in Germany was entirely Afairs of 
changed. The emperor defeated and took priſoner John Germany. 
Frederic elector of Saxony *, and declared his couſin Mau- N 
rice elector, who at the ſame time took poſſeſſion of the elec- 5 
toral dominions. After this diſaſter, the landgrave of Heſſe 
finding himſelf unable to maintain the war, made the beſt 
terms he could with the emperor, and came to him upon the 
faith of a ſafe- conduct, which expreſly ran that he ſhould not 
be liable to any impriſonment. But by a groſs fraud, inſtead 
of the German word Emig, which ſignifies any, the word 
Ewig, which ſignifies perpetual, was inſerted. By this baſe 
artifice he was detained a priſoner to be releaſed at the empe- 
ror's pleaſure. 


Fi 


q He told them, if he were croſſed England. Burnet, tom. ii. p. 53, | 
in his attempt, he would make this the r April 24. Sleidan, I. 19. | 
blackeſt parliament that ever was in | 


The 
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Edw. VT. The impriſonment of the two heads rendered the pro- 
1547. teſtant party very weak, and the emperor's triumphant. 
The archbiſhop of Cologn, who had embraced the proteſ- 
tant religion, was forced to renounce his-dignities-of arch- 
biſhop and elector of the empire. Aſter that, the emperor 
made ſundty alterations tending to deſtroy the reformation, 
or rather, under that pretence, to render himſelf abfolute 
in Gertnany, For this cauſe the pope himſelf grew jealous 
of him. after his victory his ambafladors were imperious 
at Trent, the pope ordered the council to be removed to 
Bologna, under the feigned pretence of the plague's being af 
Trent. 
Several Ger- Hitherto Germany had ſerved for ſanctuaty to many pro- 
man reform- teſtants petſecuted in other countries. But fince the empe- 
mop For's victory, they were no longer ſafe there. For which 
AR. Pub. reaſon many came into England, where they ſaw the refor- 
xv. p. 170, mation to be in a proſperous way. Among theſe were Peter 
19%, 193- Martyr , Bucer, Ochinus, Fagius, to whom Edward gave 
ate of if nſions and benefices, as appears in the Collection of the 
France, ublick Acts. 
4 Daniel. Though Henry II. had refuſed to ratify the two treaties 
net. concluded at London in March, the Engliſh however, as 1 
obſerved, continued the fortifications of Bullenberg, pur- 
ſuant to an article of the treaty of peace. But after ſeveral! 
complaints from France, Henry ſent ſo rough a meſſage by 
his ambaſſador, that the protector, rather than hazard a quarrel 
with France, ordered the works to be diſcontinued before the 
fort was finiſhed. | 
1848. In the beginning of the year 1548, the council made ſe- 
Progreſs of Veral alterations with reſpect to religion. By an order *, the 
the reforma- carrying of candles on Candlemas-day, of aſhes on Aſh-Wed- 
— neſday, of palm on Palm-Sunday, with the rites uſed on 
8 Good. riday and Eaſter-day, were forbidden 2. Moreover, 
Heylin, it was left to the people's choice to go to conteſſion or to neg - 
| tet that practice, hitherto deemed an indiſpenſible duty. 


Some days after, it was ordered that all images in general 


Peter Martyr was invited over in Oxford, and Bucer that of Cambridge, 
the king's name by Cranmer. He was with a falary of icol. Rymer's Foed. 
born in Florence, He had a penſion tom. xv. p. 170, 192, 193. 
of forty marks a year, as had Ochi- ©@ Dated January 28. Heylin, p. 
nus, who was made a canon of Canter- ge. 
bury, with a diſpenſation of reſidence. d All wakes and Plough-Mondays 
Fagius was Hebrew profeſſor at Cam- were alio ſupprefled. Burnet, tom - ii. 
bridge, and had a penſion of 100. p. 59. 

Peter Martyr had the divinity Chair at 


ſhould 
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then divided in two parties, fome approved, and others cen- 
ſured theſe changes. But the council, in ſpite of all oppo- 
ſition, cauſed their orders to be confirmed by the king's pro- 


= 
ſhould be removed from the churches v. As England was Edw. VI. 
I 548. 


clamation, in virtue of his ſupremacy. Only Gatdiner biſhop por. 
of Wincheſter openly oppoſed theſe changes, upon the maxim Burney 


that no alteration in religion could be lawfully made till the 
king was of age. He was not the only perſon that tried to 
inſtil this notion into the people. All thoſe of his party en- 
deavoured the ſame thing, but had not the courage to do it 
publickly. Whereupon he was commanded to appear before 
the council; and as he offered to ſubmit to whatever ſhould 
be preſcribed him, he was ordered * to preach at St. Paul's 
upon certain points, whereof one of the chief was, that the 
king's authority was the fame during his minority as when 
of age. He preached ; but ſo little to the council's ſatisfac- 


tion, that it was reſolved to ſend him to the Tower. This Cardiner 18 
ſeverity produced a great effect, in that all the friends of the fent to the 


Romiſh church refolved to conform at leait outwardly to what — 


ſhould be enjoined by publick authority, when they ſaw one 
of their chief ſupporters was not ſpared, 


Mean while the war with Scotland gave the protector great The provec= 


uneaſineſs. He clearly ſaw it was ridiculous to think of ac- tor tries in 
vain tomake 
a truce with 


compliſhing the king's marriage with the queen of Scotland 
by the way of arms, in ſpite of the queen-dowager, the re- 
gent, and the council, Moreover, he knew France was 
preparing to ſend them a powerful aid; and therefore he 
perceived it would be very difficult to ſucceed in this under- 
taking : beſides that the war would very likely occafion a 
rupture with France. In ſhort, nothing was more repugnant 


than a war to his deſign of compleating the reformation. He 


would have been glad the regent of Scotland had accepted a 
ten years truce, which he offered him. But the Scots would 
not hearken to it, becauſe France had promiſed them a 


w February 11. The people were bents preaching in their own churches, 


very forward in ſeveral places to pull 
down the images; and had already be- 
zun to do it, before the publication of 
this order, particularly at St. Martin's, 
Ironmonger- lane, London, and at Portſ- 
mouth. Strype, tom. ik. p. 33. About 
this time, to prevent the miſchiefs oc- 
taſioned by raſh preachers, it was en- 
Joined, That none ſhould preach with- 
out licence from the king, and his viſi- 
tors, the archbiihop of Canterbury, or 
ſhe biſhop of the dioceſe, except incum- 
VoL. VII, 


Burnet, tom, ii. p. 59. 

* Burnet ſays, Gardiner, when he 
came before the council, deſired that he 
might be ſuffered to clear himſelf of all 
miſrepreſentations that had been made 
of him, in a ſermon he ſhould , preach 
before the king, in which he ſhould de- 
clare how well he was ſatisfied with 
his proceedings. But he was far from 
doing ſo, wm, ü, p. 68, 70. Stow, 
p. 596, 


__ | powerful 


Scotland, 
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Edw. VI. powerful aid. The protector therefore was forced to reſolve, 
1548. even againſt his will, to continue the war. But as he would 
not command the army himſelf, he gave the conduct thereof 
to Francis, Talbot earl of Shrewſbury, whom, he: appointed 
his lieutenant, On this accaſion-he plainly ſhowed he meant 
, - to ſtretch the prerogatives of the protectorſhip as far as pol- 
Patent en- fihle, fince he would have the earl take his commiſſion of 
IL him. However, as the patent, obtained the 12th of March 
door GR the laſt year, did not ſo clearly give him the power of nomi- 
Act. Pub. nating his lieutenants, he ordered another to be prepared, 
*. P. 174+ wherein his prerogatives were more fully explained. and en- 
larged. In this, the king ſaid, that having by his letters 
patents of the 12th of March, appointed his uncle the duke 
of Somerſet, protector of the kingdom and governor of his 
perſon, his intention was, that the clauſes therein contained 
ſhould be underſtood in the ampleſt ſenſe, and the moſt fa- 
vourable to the duke: that however, as the generality of the 
terms might occaſion ſome doubts, he declared that he con- 
ſtituted him his lieutenant- general and captain- general 
throughout his whole dominions, with power to order his 
ſubjects to take up arms whenever he {hould think proper, 
and to appoint lieutenants to command in his place both by 
ſea and land. It cannot be denied, all this was very contrary 
to the eſtabliſhment of the late king, and conſequently to 
the act of parliament by which it was previouſly authorized. 
All the favours granted by the king ty any but the protec- 
tor, could be juſtified by the advice of the protector and 
council: but thoſe done to the protector himſelf, mg have 
been aſcribed wholly to the perſuaſions of the perſon Who re- 
g ceived them. Nay, in extraordinary favours, this rendered 
in ſome meaſure the king's patents ridiculous, who was made 
to ſay, he granted them to the protector, by the advice of 

the protector himſelf. 
The rezent Mean time, in the beginning of the ſpring, whilit the 


of Scotland court of England was conſidering whether the war with Scot- 


auch land ſhould be continued, the regent of that kingdom had 
Buchanan, Opened the campaign with the ſiege of Broughty caftle y, 
Purz*t, which employed him three months in vain, though it was 
3 but an inconſiderable place, On the other ſide, whilſt he 
take Haz. Wed all his forces in the ſiege, the Engliſn took the caſtle of 
ingen. FHadihgton, and fortified it with all ſpeed. By means of that 


Hollingh. place, ſituated in one of the moſt fruitful counties of Scot- 


Mich eight thouſand men, Sir Andrew Dudley was the governor. Hol- 
lingſk, p. 993. 


land, 
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land, they made excurſions to the very gates of Edinburgh, Edw. VI. 

which was but twelve miles from thence. They took Lau- 1548. 

der alſo, and made ſome works there. 
About the end of May, the Scots received from France ue Scots 

an aid = of fix thouſand French and Germans, commanded have aid 

by Defſe d' Eſpanvilliers. After theſe troops were a little re- Ties bens 

freſhed, the regent joined with them eight thouſand Scots, Hadington; 

and with theſe forces the two generals beſieged Hadington “. | 

During the ſiege it was, that after ſeveral conferences be- They reſolre 

tween the French and the Scots, the reſolution was taken of to {end the 

ſending the young queen of Scotland to France. Many fm in» 

Scots however very much diſliked that reſolution. They af- Buchanan, 

firmed, when the queen ſhould be in France, there would be _ 

no way to make peace with the Engliſh ; whereas, without — 

any prejudice either to the queen or kingdom, the ten years 

truce offered by the Engliſh might be accepted. This argu- 

ment was combated by others, who maintained that the aim 

of the Engliſh in the war being only to marry the queen to 

Edward, they would have no farther inducement to conti- 

nue it, when once that expectation was deſtroyed. Never- 

theleſs, it was eaſy to ſee that by delivering the queen to the 

French king, they were going to be at the mercy of their 

ally. But beſides that the French declared, France would 

not engage to aſſiſt Scotland upon any other terms, the queen- 

mother was extremely deſirous her daughter ſhould be at the 

court of France, where the princes of Lorrain her brothers 

bore an abſolute ſway. Beſides, all the clergy earneſtly 

preſſed the ſending of the queen into France, out of fear of 

her being forced at laſt to be delivered to the Engliſh, and 

that their religion would be deſtroyed by her marriage with 

Edward., In ſhort, to win the regent, the king of France 

promiſed to confer on him the title of duke of Chateleraut, 

with twelve thouſand livres a year in land. All this produced 

the reſolution of ſending the queen into France, in the fame 

ſhips that had brought the auxiliary troops. But to avoid 

meeting the Engliſh fleet, the ſhips failed round Scotland by 

the north d, and landed the queen in the province of Bretagne. 

Mean while admiral Seymour, who commanded the naval Buchanan. 

forces himſelf, made ſeveral deſcents in Scotland, where he Burnet. 


* 


was always repulſed with loſs, and at laſt returned to England 4 
without much damaging the Scots. 


* Which they had ſent ambaſſadors d By the Iſles of Orkney, and came 
to demand. Buchan. I. 15. to Dunbritton, where the queen was re- 
a Sir James Wilford was governor, ceiyed on board. 
Holliogth, p. 995. 
D 2 At 
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3 THE HISTORY 
Edw. VI. At length the Engliſh army, ſeventeen thouſand ſtrong e, 


entered Scotland under the command of the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury. At his approach, the French and Scots raiſed the 
The earl of ſiege of Hadington and retired 4. So, the general eaſily ſup- 


Shrewſhu . kk | . 45.4 EF 
Pike +. Plied the place with proviſions, and then marching to the 


1548. 


Liege of Had- enemies, who were intrenched in an advantageous poſt, of- 


ington, fered them battle; but after ſtaying about an hour in their 
— fight, finding they would not ſtir from their intrenchments, 
Barnet. he led back his troops into England. It is hard to gueſs what 


Holliagh, could be the motive of this abrupt retreat, which gave the 
wn kar yr Scots an opportunity to make great progreſs during the reſt of 
Buchanan, the campaign ©. The Engliſh army was no ſooner retired, 

but Defle attempted to ſurprize Hadington. He was now at 
the gates, and juſt entering the place, when a French deſerter 
who had fled thither, fired one of the great cannon, which 
being diſcharged among the thickeſt of the French troops, ſo 
diſcouraged them that they retreated with precipitation, From 
thence Deſi: went and fortified the village of Leith, now be- 
Genera! come a very conſiderable town. His deſign was to retake 
Deſſe enters Broughty caſtle ; but receiving expreſs orders to make an in- 


Yes road into England, he advanced as far as Newcaſtle, without 
Bunt. meeting any refiſtance, and returned loaded with ſpoil. It 


is not known what was become of the Engliſh army, led by 
the earl of Shrewſbury into Scotland, and conſiſting part of 
Germans in-Engliſh and part of Landſquenets. "Theſe were German 
the Engliſh troops who had ſerved the elector of Saxony and the land- 


2 grave of Heſſe, and having no leader in the empire, had 
* offered themſelves to the protector, who had entertaincd 
them in his ſervice: This had raiſed great murmurs a- 
gainſt him, the Engliſh being impatient of fecing in the 
kingdom foreign troops, who are generally too much de- 
voted to the king. It was eaſy to perceive the protector“ 
aim was to ſtrengthem himſelf perſonally with the aid of 

theſe foreigners. 
Sequel of Before the end of the year, the queen-dowager of Scot- 
1 land complaining to the court of France of Deſſe's conduct, 


Buchanan, Who behaved with great haughtineſs, and abuſed the Scots f, 
Burget, | cauſcd 


r King Edward's Journal ſays, it 
conſiſted of twenty two thouſand men, 


ne 7 
2 d Sir Robert Bowes and fir Thomas 
Palmer were ſent before to relieve the 
place, with a body of thirteen hundred 
men, but had the misfortune to be 


ſurprized and cut off by the enemy. 


Vollingchk. p. 994, 


e Hollingſhead ſays, that the ear] of 
Shrewſbury, and the lord Grey of Wil- 
ton, who ſerved under him, did as 
much as their commiſſion would bear, 
p. ag. ei 

f Par: when he got to Edinburgh 
from Hadington, went to quarter his 
men in the town, but the provoſt op- 

oled 
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cauſed him to be recalled, and de Thermes was ſent in his Edw. VI. 


room. The new general was accompanied with Montluc 
biſhop of Valence, who, being returned from his embaſſf 
at Conſtantinople, was ſent to be chancellor of Scotland. 
But the Scots were ſo diſpleaſed to ice, the beſt office in the 
kingdom in the hands of a. foreigner, that the king of 
France recalled: him, They began to repent. ſending their 
queen into France, when. they jaw the French ſhoy leſs re- 
gard for them. 


During the year 1548, the pope and emperor had great Quarrels be- 


ne e eror. tWeen the 
Ti mp 2. emperor and 


quarrels about the tranſlation of the council. 


27 


1548. 


— a— 


as I obſerved, uſed the pretence of religion to render himſelf ge pope. 


| abſolute in the empire, The council, aflembled at Trent, a Sleiean, 


city of Germany, as the proteſtants had required, furniſhed. Burret. 


him with a colour to compel them to ſubmit to its decrees. 
He was not ſorry they refuſed to comply with them; but de- 


fired they ſhould have no other reaſons than thoſe which they 


drew from religion itſelf, becauſe then the pretence of con- 
ſtramt remained entire, But by the tranſlation of the council 
to Bologna, a city of Italy, and belonging to the pope, this 
pretence was taken away, becauſe the proteſtants had cauſe to 
complain, that the decrees of the diets were not executed. 
On the other ſide, the pope finding the emperor was be- 
come almoſt abfolute in the empire by the ſucceſs of one cam- 
paign, grew jealous of his power, fearing it would reach 
likewiſe over all Italy, and be very detrimental to the holy 
ſee, For that reaſon, he was very glad to have him always 
at variance with the proteſtants of Germany, that his affairs 
there might hinder him from forming new projects. Theſe 


different intereſts were the cauſe that the emperor and the 


pope could not agree. The emperor proteſted againſt the 
tranſlation of the council to Bologna, and the pope rejected. 
the proteſtation. > 


Soon after, the emperor, intending to ſhow the pope he interim 
could proceed without him, ordered articles of agreement to granted to 
be drawn, which were called the Interim, becauſe the form the protet- 


| ** g tants. 
of religion contained therein was to laſt only till a general Sleidaa. 


council ſhould meet in ſome town of Germany. The tramers Burnet. 


of theſe articles, by the emperor's order 5, took care to ſet 
| them 


poſed it, Whereupon the Erench broke 
in by force, and killed the provoſt and 
his ſon, with all they found in the 
ſtreets, men, women, and children, 


Pelle refuſed like wiſx to give the Scots 


any ſhare of the ſpoil he had taken in 
England, Burnet, tom. ii, p. 84. Bu- 
chanan, 

8 The perſons employed were ſulſus 
PRugius biſhop of Naumburg, Michact 


D 3 Sidonavs, 
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Parliament 
which for- 
wards the 
reformation, 
Burnet, 
Statutes. 
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THE HTSTTORY 
them forth in the ſmootheft terms poſſible. But, in, the 
main, they contained the doctrines of the Romiſh church, 
though a little diſguiſed. The only conſiderable ſoftenings 
were, that marriage ſhould be no bar to prieſt's orders, and 
the communion given in both kinds to thoſe who defired it. 
This work being finiſhed, the "emperor ſummoned a diet to 
Augsburg, where the Interim was propoſed. The eleQor 
of Mentz without any order did, in all the princes names, 
give the emperor thanks tor it, which he interpreted as the 
aſſent of the whole diet; and after that would not receive 
the proteſtations of ſeveral towns of the empire againſt the 
Interim. The pope himſelf was extremely diſpleaſed with it, 
becauſe, without conſulting him, the emperor had preſumed 
to diſpenſe with the marnage of prieſts, and communion in 
both kinds. This occaſioned many troubles in Germany, 
and obliged numbers of divines and others, who diſliked the 
Interim, to abſcond or retire elſewhere, not to be expoſed to 
the victorious emperor's reſentment, who was bent at any 
rate to have his Interim univerſally received. At this diet, 
Maurice of Saxony was ſolemnly inveſted with the electorate, 
of which John Frederic had been deprived. 

Whilſt the emperor was labouring to deftroy the reforma- 
tion in Germany, it daily made freſh progreſs in England. 
'The parliament which met the 24th of November *, was 
almoſt wholly taken up with matters of religion. By an act 
made this ſeſſion, prieſts were allowed to marry. Another 
confirmed the new liturgy, about which commiſſioners, ap- 
pointed for examining and reforming the ſeveral offices, had 
been employed all the ſummer. This new liturgy retrenched 
divers abuſes, both in the communion ſervice, and all the 
other offices, and gave the whole a turn favourable to the re- 
formation. It is the ſame the church of England makes uſe 
of at this day, excepting a few alterations i. 

The 


Sidonius, and Iſlebius Agricola, which 
Iaſt had been a proteſtant, but was be- 
Beved to be now corrupted by the em- 
peror, that the name of one of the 
Augſburg-Confeſſion might make what 
they were to ſet out paſs the more eaſily, 
Sleidan, 1. 20. 

h It was firſt prorogued to April 20, 
and then from October 15, and 25, to 
November 24, by reaſon of the —— 
then in London, Journ. Parl. | 

1 The committee of ſclected biſhops 
and divines appointed for reforming the 


offices, and which met at Windlor caſtle 


for that purpoſe, were, Thomas Cran- 
mer archbiſhop of Canterbury, Robert 
Holzate archbiſhop of York, Edmund 
Bonner bithop of London, Cuthbert Tun- 
ſtal of Durham, Nicholas Heath of Wor- 
ceſter, William Rugg of Norwich, Ro- 
bert Parfew of St. Aſaph, John Salcot 
of Saliſbury, Richard Sampſon of Co- 
ventry and Litchfield, Robert Aldrich of 
Carliſle, Paul Buſh of Briſtol, Robert 
Farrar of St, David's, Thomas Good- 
rick of Ely, Henry Holbech of Lincoln, 
George Day of Chicheſter, John Skip of 
Hereford, Thomas Thirleby of Weſt- 

minſter, 
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The proteRar and the archbiſhop of Canterbury were the Edw. VI. 
(chief ſupports and . moſt zealous promoters of the reforma- 
tion, though always in purſuance of the maxim they had eſta- 


bliſhed, namely, to advance by degrees. Whatever reaſons The 2 
tor and Cran- 


they had thus to proceed, the zealous of the reformed party 


were not pleaſed with it, becauſe they were afraid 


I 549. 


mer are 
that by blamed by 


ſome ſudden and unexpected revolution, the work would be the zealous 
left unfiniſhed. They knew the protector was hated and * ir 


arty. 


envied by many of the nobility, and that all the Romiſh party 3 


had a mortal averſion to him. 


This was ſufficient to create 


a dread that his enemies would at length prevail over him; 
the adminiſtration, he was entruſted with, being of ſuch a 
nature, that it was almoſt impoſſible not to render himſelf in 


ſome meaſure obnoxious. 


minſter, and Nicholas Ridley of Ro- 
cheſter; with Dr. Richard Cox dean of 
Cluiſt- church, Dr. May dean of St. 
Paul's, Dr. Tailor dean of Lincoln, Dr, 
Heins dean of Exeter, Dr. Robertſon 
afterwards dean of Durham, and Dr. 
Redmain maſter of Trinity college in 
Cambridge. The firſt thing they exa- 
mined was the ſacrament of the eucha- 
riſt, than which no part of worſhip was 
more corrupted, After which they pro- 
ceeded to the compiling of all the of- 
fices, beginning with morning and even- 
ing prayer, Theſe were put in the 
ſame form they are now, only there 
was no confeſſion nor abſolution; the 
office beginning with the lord's prayer, 
In the communion ſferyice, the ten com- 
mandments were not ſaid as now; but 
in other things it was very near what it 
is now. The office of receiving began 
with a ſhort exhortation, a confeſſion of 
fins, and abtojution, the very ſame we 
yet retain, Then thoſe texts of ſcrip- 
ture were read which we read, followed 
with the prayer, “ We do not preſume, 
Kc. The oſtertory was to be made 
of bread and wine mixt with watcr. 
In the conſectatory prayer were the 
wards, ſince left out, „With thy holy 
ſpirit vouchſafe to bleſs and ſanctify 
theſe thy gifts of bread and wine, that 
they may be unto us the hody and blood 
of thy mot dearly beloved ſon, &c. 
[ This communion-ſervice was printed 
in 1547, before the reſt of the liturgy 
was drawn. up. See Strype, tom. ii. 


P.S5. The curious reader may {ee it, 


D 4 


They had the more reaſon to be 


in the form it was publiſhed, (which 
was on March 8, 1547-8.) in Sparrow's 
Collection of Canons, &c. and in Col- 
lier's Eccl, Hiſt. among the recoids, N. 
59.] In baptiſm there was, beſides the 
fo ms which we full retain, a croſs at 
firſt made-on the child's forehead and 
breaſt, with an adjuration of the devil 
to go out of him, and come at him no 
more, To all this they prefixed a pre- 
face concerning ceremonies, the ſame 
that is ſtill before the common- prayer 
book. It is ſaid in the preamble of the 
act, “ That there might be an uniform 
way of worſhip all over the kingdom, 
the king, by the advice of the protector 
and his council, had appointed the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, &c. to draw an 
order of divine worſhip, &c. which 
they, by the aid of the Holy Ghoſt, 
had with one uniform agreement con- 
cluded on, Wherefore the parliament 
having conſidered the book, did ena, 
&c,** This act was yariouſly cenſured 
by thoſe who diſliked it. Some thought 
it too much, that it was ſaid the book 
was drawn by the aid of the Holy Ghoft, 
Others cenſured it, becauſe it was ſaid 
to be done by uniform agreement, though 
eight of the biſhops employed in draw- 
ing it, proteſted againſt it ; namely, the 
biſhops of London, Durham, Carliſle, 
Worceſter, Norwich, Hereford, Chi- 
cheſter, and Weſtminſter ; as alſo the 
ear! of Derby, and the lords Dacres and 
Windſor, See Journ, Parl. and Burnet, 
tom, ii. p. 61-95. Collier Eccl, Hift, 
tom. ll, P · 2552 &c. 


alarmed, 
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Edw, VI. alarmed, when they ſaw him forced to arreſt his own brother, 
1549. who had now formed a party to ſupplant him. | 
——— Thovgh the admiral had already endured a great mortifi- 


Project of cation, he ceaſed not however his practices againſt the pro- 
he tector, in ſpite of the warnings which were given him, from 
proteQor;”. time to time, that they would in the end prove his ruin. 
Barnet. The queen his ſpouſe dying in September the laſt year 1548 K*, 
ng he reſolved to renew his addrefles, to the princęſs Elizabeth; 
bdut he did not meet with that encouragement from the prin- 

: ceſs which he expected. After all, though he could have ob- 
tained her conſent, that would not have been ſufficient with- 
out the approbation of the protector and the council. The 
late king's will expreſsly debarred her from the ſucceſſion, if 
ſhe married without the conſent of the executors. So the 
admiral having no hopes of ſucceeding in this project, turned 
his thoughts another way to try to gratify his ambition, It 
is pretended he formed a deſign to carry away the king to his 
houſe of Holt in Denbighſhire, diſplace the protector, and 
ſeize the government himſelf; and for that purpoſe had 
now lifted ten thouſand 1 men in ſeveral places. However 
this be, it is certain he ſpoke openly againſt the protector, 
charging him with enſlaving the kingdom by means of the 
Strype, foreign troops in his ſervice, It is alſo faid that the protec- 
tor being informed of all his proceedings, ſhowed great pa- 
tience towards him, refuſing to come to extremity, till he 
ſaw plainly one or other mull neceflarily be ruined. But to 
ſpeak the truth, one cannot rely upon what the hiſtorians 
ſay of the admiral's private deſigns, or of the protector's for- 
bearance. The reaſon is, as fome make it their buſineſs ta 
blacken the protector's reputation as much as poſlible, fo 


others ſtrive to vindicate all his actions. Thus much is cer- 


tain, the admiral was not ſatisfied with his condition, but 
ſought to ſupplant his brother and put himſelf in bis place. 


But one cannot be ſo poſitive of the means he intended to uſe 
to execute his deſigns. 


He is ſent to At laſt the council being informed he was core 
the Tower. ſomething againſt the government, ſigned a warrant to fen 


28 him to the Tower ®, After that, commiſſioners were ap- 
ons aga! 


Ra. "* pointed to receive the depoſitions of thoſe who appeared as 

Hayward, _ 1 ; bannen! 

Burnet. k She died in child- bed, not without | Rapin, by miſtake, ſays two thou- 

Stow. ſuſpicion gt poiſon .fram her huſband, ſand. See Burnet, vol. ii, p. 97. 

Strype. that he might be at liberty to make his m January 19, Idem. p. 5. 
addreſſes a ſecond time to the lady Eliza= un The lord Ruſſel, the earl of South- 
beth. Stow, p. 596. Burnet, tom. ii. p. ampton, and ſecretary Petre. Ibig. 
97» Strype, Notes on Hayward, p. 301, 


- | witneſſes 
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yeral others 2 conſpiracy againſt the government ?, and of 
committing many miſdemeanors in the diſcharge. of the ad- 
miralty ; That he was charged with protecting pirates who Burnet, 
gave bim a ſhare of cheir robberies, and with refuſing, juſ- *- f. p. 93. 
tice to private perſons or to princes themſelves, who com- 

plained to him of theſe outrages, by which the king was in 

danger of a war. It is faid, before he was brought to his 

trial, the protector endeavoured more than once to perſuade 

him to reſign his office and withdraw from court; but to no 

purpoſe. 80 his accuſation was drawn, conſiſting of thitty- Burnet, 
three articles, upon which ſome of the council were ordered wm. n. 


b Collect. 
to go and examine him. But he refuſed to anſwer, demand- >. 268. 


9 


ing an open trial, and his accuſers to be brought face to face, He fefuſeg te 


The next day, all the privy- council went in a body to the anſwer. 
Tower to examine him; but he ſtill refuſed to anſwer, in- 
fiſting upon his firſt demand, which was not thought proper 
to be granted. It is ſtrange that, as the — of his Burnet, 
charge were manifeſtly proved (if any credit is to be given p. 98. 
to the council-book) not only by witneſſes but by letters 
under his own hand, he ſhould however be denied an open 
trial, and to be confronted with his accuſers: and yet he was 
a peer of the realm, lord high-admiral of England, and uncle 


to the king. At laſt, finding he could not obtain this favour 


or rather juſtice, he deſired the articles of his accuſation 
might be left with him, and ſaid, he would anſwer to them 
when he had conſidered them, But even this was denied 
him. I don't know whether it was lawſul then to leave with 
the party accuſed the articles of his charge, and to allow him 
time to examine them. But as for the bringing his accuſers 
face to face, it is evident that could not be refuſed without 
injuſtice, though this pernicious cuſtom had been introduced 
in the late reign. Nay, it ſeems, it ought to have been abo- 
liſhed during a minority, or praCtiſed againſt any other rather 
than againſt an uncle to the king. f 
However, the council having made their report to the His accu- 


king 9, it was debated, whether the admiral's affair ſhould + ee 


be brought before the parliament by a bill of attainder 3 to fore the par- 


liament, 
© On February 22, Burnet, money, and had clipped a great deal 
P Particularly with fir William Sha- more, to the value of 40, ooo I. in all. 
rington vice-tteaſurer of the mint at Burnet, tom, ii, p. 97. Strype, tom. 
Briſtol, who was to have furniſhed him ii, p. 122, &c. 
with 10,0001, a month, and had al- 4 On February 24, Burnet, p. 98. 
geady coined about 12,00 1, of falls 
which 


witneſſes againſt him, The commiſſioners, reported to the Edw. VI. 
council e, that the admiral was accuſed of forming with ſe- 15 49- 


| 
| 
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He ſtill re- 
fuſes to an- 
ſwer. 

He is at- 
tainted, 
Burner, 
tom. ii. 
Collect. 

p. 163. 


Burnet . 


and exe- 
cated, 


The protec- 
tor's conduct 
is very much 
cenſured, 
Burnet, 


juſtice of the parliament, 
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which all the counſellors agreed, the protector himſelf nat 
excepted. Herein their deſign was doubtleſs to take care of 
the king's reputation, and to caſt ne odious part of the pro- 
ſecution upon the parliament. The king, who believed his 
uncle guilty, conſented alſo that he ſhould be delivered to the 
Before the two houſes proceeded 
againſt him, ſome of their members r were ordered to 
and take his defence. He gave an anſwer to the firſt three 
articles, and then ſtopt on a ſudden, and would not go any 
farther. "This being reported, the bill of attainder very ca- 
ſily paſſed the houſe of lords *; but there was much more 
oppoſition in the houſe of commons. They could not for- 
bear exclaiming againſt attainders in abſence, and the irregu- 
lar manner of judging the accuſed, without confronting them 
with the witneſles, or hearing their defence. Perhaps they 
would have thrown: out the biil upon this ſingle conſidera- 
tion, if the king had not ſent them a meſſage, that he did 
not think the admiral's preſence neceſſary, and that it was 
ſufficient they ſhould examine the depolit tions produced in 
the houſe of lords *. - After the king had thus made known 
his will, the commons, in a full houſe of four hundred, 
p- aſſed the bill, not above ten or twelve voting in the negative. 

ery probably they were convinced of the truth of the de- 
politions ; and, the point in queſtion being only an irregularity 
which was even become a cuſtom, did not believe it a pro- 
per ſeaſon to put a ſtop to it. However this be, the royal 
aſſent being given to the att, the admiral was beheaded the 
20th of March e. 

This tragedy was not acted without giving occaſion to 
ſevere cenſures upon the protector s conduct. It was ſaid, if 


the admiral was guilty, it was 


r The lord chancellor, the earls of 
Shrewſbury, Warwick, and Southamp- 


ton; and fir John Baker, fir Thomas 


Chen cy, and fir Anthony Denny. Idem, 
P- 99. 

s It was firſt read on February 25 
and, for the ſecond and third times, — 
the 26th and 27th, and ſent down to the 
commons, from whence 1t was dronget 
up again March 5. The Journals cf 
Parliament obſerve,” that the lord pro- 
tector was preſent at eaci reading of it. 

t On the 4th af March, a meſlage 
was ſent from the King, that he thought 
it was not neceilary to ſend for the ad- 
miral ; and that the lords ſhould come 
down and renew beſore them the evi- 


tom. ii. p. 126, 127. 


only againſt his brother whom 


dence they had given in their own 
houſe, Which was done. Burnet, tom. 
li. p. 99. 
u As for his beheviour on the ſcaf- 
fold, Latimer, in his fourth ſermon, 
ſays, that he died very dangerouſly, yrk- 
ſomelye, horryblye; ſo that his end 
was ſuitable to his life, which was very 
vicious, profane, and irreligious, Strype, 
Cranmer's hand, 
as well as the lord protector's, was to 
the warrant. Burnet, p. 100. The 
admiral left but one daughter, named 
Mary, born in September, 1548, which 
as reſtored in blood in 1549, but 
died ſhortly after, Strype, tom. il. p. 
128, &c. 
he 
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brother who was his adverſary and had brought him to the 
ſcaffold. It was added, the council would never have pro- 
ceeded ſo rigorouſly againſt the admital, if they had not 
thought it agreeable to the duke his brother, or been afraid of 
diſpleaſing him by a denial. The young king himſelf, then 
but twelve years old, would never have been induced to com- 
pel, as I may ſay, the houſe of commons to overlook the 
irregularity of the proceedings, if he had not been ſolicited 
by the protector to take ſo unuſual a ſtep. It is therefore very 
difficult to juſtify the duke of Somerſet's proſecuting his own 
brother to death, for crimes committed againſt his perfon 
only. And indeed, it was never clearly proved, that he had 


formed any ill deſign either againſt the king or the ſtate, as he 


proteſted to his laſt breath. But this is not the only time that 
plots againſt the miniſters have been reckoned high treaſon. 
For my part, I cannot help ſuſpecting that they who then 
thought of ruining the protector, feigning to be his friends, 
moved him with all their power to be revenged on his brother, 
and were ready to ſerve as inſtruments of his vengeance, to ren- 


43 
he would have ſupplanted, and probably, it was this ſame Edw. VI. 


1540. 


der him odious. Some ſay, the firſt oecaſion of the quarrel be- Sanders. 
tween the two brothers ſprung from the dutcheſs of Somerſet's Hayward. 


envy at the queen-dowager, wife to the admiral, of whom 
ſhe pretended to take place as the protector's lady. But it is 
unlikely ſhe ſhould be ſo void of ſenſe, or ſo ignorant of the 
cuſtoms of England, as to diſpute the precedence with the 
queen-dowager . | 


Before the parliament broke up, a ſubſidy was given the Money given 
king to aſſiſt him in the conqueſt of Scotland, which is called to the king, 


in the act a part of his dominions. Then the houſes thanked 
him for the great happineſs they enjoyed under him, and for 
applying all his endeavours to the advancement of the true 
religion. The clergy alſo granted him a ſubſidy *, after 
which the parliament was on the 14th of March prorogued to 
the 4th of November“. 


Preſently 


This ſtory was firſt forged by San- every wezther kept as aforeſaid, two- 


ders, from whence Hayward had it, for 
If is not to be found in Stow, Hollingſ- 
head, or the king's journal, 

x The clergy granted fix ſhillings in 
the pound payable in three years, and 
the laity twelve-pence, But ſtrangers 
to pay two ſhillings ; and this to con- 
tinue for three years, They alſo gave 
another aid, namely, of every ewe kept 
in ſeveral paſtures, three-pence; of 


pence ; of every ſheep kept in the com- 
mon, three half-pence. They alfo gave 
eight-pence in the pound of every wool - 
len cloth made for tale throughout Eng- 
land, for three years, Strype's Mem, 
tom. ii. p. 454. 

y Beſides the two acts made in this 
parliament, and mentioned above, the 
following were alſo then enacted, 1. 
That malt ſhall be three weeks in 

making; 
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The new li- 
t. rgy is every 
where ſet up. 
Burnet. 

The priaceſs 
Mary reſuſes 
it, 


An anabap- 
tiſt woman 
is condemned 
to ie burnt, 
AR. Pub. 
xv. p. 11, 
April 22. 
Stow. 


Fox. 
Burnet. 


The king 
fgns her 
warrant 
with tears, 
Buruct. 
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Preſently after, the council appointed commiſſioners to g 
and eſtabliſh the new liturgy in all the churches. It was everz 
where received without oppoſition, except. at the prince 
Mary's, who would never ſubmit to the change. The king 
and council ſeemed reſolved to compel her. But upon the 
emperor's interceffion, it was thought advifeable, for reaſons 
of ſtate, to promiſe to leave her undiſturbed' for Tome time, 
He pretended afterwards, that the promiſe was made without 
any limitation, 3 

At this time, the council being informed that ſeveral Ger- 
man anabaptiſts were come into England, and fearing they 
might ſpread their errors, commiſſioned Cranmer and ſome 
others to ſearch after and try theſe people 2. An unfortunate 
Engliſh woman, Joan Bocher, commonly called Joan of 
Kent, who had ſuffered herſelf to be ſeduced, ſhowing an 
mvincible obſtinacy, was pronounced a heretick, and as ſuch 
delivered over to the ſecular arm, and ſentenced to be burnt. 
But when the king was moved to ſign the warrant for her 
execution, he could not be prevailed with to do it. He 
thought the ſentence was very unjuſt and cruel. Archbiſhop 
Cranmer, who had a great : Mucnce over him, was employed 
to perſuade him to ſign. At length, the young king, ſilenced 
rather than convinced by Cranmer's reaſons *, ſet his hand to 
the warrant with tears in his eyes, telling him, if he did 
wrong, fince it was in ſubmiſſion to his authority, he ſhould 


making ; except in the months of June, 
Fulv, and Auguſt, when the ſpace of 
teventeen days is thought ſuficient. 
2. That tithes ſhall. be pad as they hare 
been within forty years before; and that 
no one ſhall carry away his corn, &c, 
before he hath fet out the tithes, or 
agreed for them, upon pain of forſeiting 
the treble value of them, 3. That an 
incumbent, not paying his tenths due to 
the king, when demanded, ſhall be de- 
prived of that benefice for which they 
are due. 4. That butchers, bakers, &c. 
conſpiring and agreeing not to fell meat, 
bread,” &. bat at © rtain prices: or 
work men refuſing to work, except at a 
certain price or rate, ſha!?, for the firſt 
eftence, forfeit 101, for the ſecond 20 l. 
for the third 40 l. to be paid within fix 
days, or elſe to ſuffer impriſonment for 
twenty days. 

"© 9f theſe anabaptiſts there were 
two forts moſt remarkable, The gentle 
or mcderate ſort, who only thought bap- 


anlwer 


tiſm ought not to he given to infants, 
but only to grown perſons. The other 
ſort were men of fterce and barberous 
tempere, who denied almoſt all the prin- 
ciples of the chriſtian doctrine. "They 
had broke out into a general revolt over 
Germany, raifcd the wat, called, the 
Ruſtick war, and poſſeſſing themſelves 
of Muſter, made one of their teachers, 
John of Leyden, their King, under the 
title of the King of the new Jeruſalem, 
Some of them ſet np a fantaſtical, unin- 
telligible way of talking of religion, 
which they turned all into allegories : 
theſe being joined in the common name 
of Anabaptifts with the other, brought 
them all under an ill character, Burnet, 
tom, ii. p. 110, &c. : - 

a King Edward thought it a pitce of 
cruelty too like that which the reformers 
had condemned in papiſts, ta burn any 
for their conſciences. He aſked Cran- 


mer, What, my lord, will ye have me 
ſend her quick to the devil in her * ? 
| 0 
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anſwer for it to God. Whatever the archbiſhop's arguments EJw. VI. 
were, it. may be affirmed, this was not one of his brighteſt 1549. 
actions. He would doubtleſs have done better, not to have k 
concerned himſelf in ſuch an affair, fo little becoming a pro- 
teſtant biſhop: Accordingly this proceeding has been often 
objected to him, and even ſerved for foundation to very diſad- 
voantageous reflections upon the reformation and the reformed, 
I o years after, a Dutchman was alſo burnt on the fame 
account b. | | 
Whilſt all England ſeemed to receive with ſubmiſſion what- complaints 
ever came from the court, the leaven of diſcontent was fer- of the people 
menting in the kingdom, and upon the point of producing . Tate 
. - NODdICS, 
great alterations. The chief cauſe proceeded from the Haywad. 
people's not being able to gain their livelihood with the ſame Burnet. 
eaſe as formerly. This affected all in general, as well of the 
new as of the old religion. But the prieſts, the ſupprefled 
monks, and they who were ſtill addicted to the Romiſn reli- 
gion, took er from thence to inflame the diſcontent uni- 
verſally ſpread among the common people, in order to incite 
them to a rebellion. Beſides, the duke of Somerſet's ene- 
mies were not forry that the pcople appeared diſſatisfied with 
the government. But before I ſpeak of the inſurrections in 
ſeveral parts of the kingdom during the courſe of this year, it 
will be neceſſary to make known the cauſes. | 
After the ſuppreſſion of the abbies, there were great num- Occaſion of | 
bers of monks diſperſed in the kinzdom, who were forced to theſe com- 
work for their living, their penſions being either ill- paid, or 3 
not ſufficient for their ſubſiſtenee. So, the work being di- 
vided among ſo many hands, the profit became leſs than be- 
fore. Moreover, whilſt the monaſteries ſtood, their lands 
were let at eaſy rents to farmers, who to cultivate them were 
obliged to employ a great many people. But after theſe lands 
were fallen into the hands of the nobility and gentry, the 
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So that Cranmer himſelf confeſſed, that 
he had never to much to do in all his 
life, as to cauſe the king to ſign the 
warrent, ſaying, that he would hy all 
the charge thereof upon Cranmer before 
God. + But to bring him to a com- 
pliance, Cranmer argued from the law 
of Moſes, by which blaſphemers were to 
be ſtoned, He ſaid, he made a dif- 
ference between errors in other points of 
divinity, and thoſe directly againſt the 


- :Apoſtles Creed: that theſe were impie- 
ties, Which a prince as God's deputy 


Ought to puniſh, Strong arguments in- 


* - 


deed for the monſtrous doQrine of per- 
ſecution, Ibid. Fox, tom. ii. p. 2, 
edit. 1684. 

b George Van Pare being accuſed for 
ſaying, that God the father was the 
© only God, and that Chriſt was not 
« the very God, was burnt in Smith- 
field, Whereupon the papiſts very juſt- 
ly faid, it was plain the reformers were 
only againſt burning, when they were in 
fear of it themſelves. This Pare was a 
man of exemplary piety, and ſuffered 
with great compoledneſs of mind, Bur- 


net, tom. ui. Þ+ 112. Echard. 
rents 
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Edw. VI. rents were much raiſed, whence the farmets, to make them 
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turn to better account, were forced to employ fewer hands, 
and leſſen the wages. On the other fide, the proprietors of 
the land finding, ſince the laſt peace with France, the woollen 
trade flouriſhed, took to breeding ſheep, becauſe wool brought 
them in more money than corn. To that end, they cauſed 
their grounds to be incloſed. Hence aroſe ſeveral inconve- 
niencies. In the firſt place, the price of corn was increajed, 
to the great detriment of the meaner fort of people. In the 


next place, the landlords, or their farmers, wanted but very 


few people to look after their flocks in theſe incloſures. Con- 


for Part, 


urnet. 


1 miſery. 


ſequently great numbers loſt the means of getting their live- 
lihood; and the profit of the lands, which before was ſhared 
among many, was almoſt wholly engrofled by the landlords. 
This occaſioned numberleſs complaints and murmurs among 
the common people, who ſaw they were like to be reduced to 
Nay, ſeveral little books were publiſhed, 
owing the miſchiefs of theſe proceedings. But the nobility 
and gentry ſtill continued the ſame courſe, without regarding 
the conſequences, The protector openly eſpouſed the cauſe 
of the poor people, whether to mortify the nobles, by whom 
he was not beloved, or becauſe he foreſaw the miſchiefs which 
might ariſe from the diſcontent of the commons. In 1548, 
the inhabitants about Hampton-court complaining to the 
council concerning a park incloſed there by Henry VIII. the 


protector gave them content, and the park was entirely laid 


open. The laſt year, he had appointed commiſſioners to 
examine whether thoſe who had purchaſed the abbey-lands 
kept hoſpitality, and performed all the conditions on which 
theſe lands were fold to them ©, Put he met with ſo man 

obſtacles in the execution of this order, that it had no effect. 
Mean while, the protector increaſed the hatred of the nobi- 


lity and gentry, whoſe intereſt it was to continue theſe abuſes, 


Nay, it happened in the laſt ſeſſion of the parliament, that 
the lords paſſed an act for giving every one leave to incloſe 
his grounds if he pleaſed. But the bill was thrown out by 
the commons ; and yet the lords and gentlemen went on in- 
cloſing their lands. This bred an univerſal diſcontent among 
the people, who imagined there was a ſettled deſign to ruin 


© a * ag >. 2 "y 4 PY N F 
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e The commiſſion was to enquire, 
whether deans and chapters, founded by 
king Henry VIII. and Edward VI. and 
to whom divers manors, lands, tene- 
ments, &c. had been given, upon con- 
dition that they ſhould give and diſtii- 
bute yearly among poor heuſholders, and 


other poor people, divers ſums of money, 
and ſhould alſo employ other ſums in 
repairing the highways, did obſerve thoſe 
conditions? But ſeveral lands being af- 
terwards taken from them, this was 
dropped, See Rymer's Foed, tom. xy, 
P 134 . 
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thern and reduce them to ſlavery. Whereupon the common Edw. VI. 
ople roſe in Wiltſhire and Somerſetſhite, but fir William 1549. 

Herbert diſperſed them, and cauſed ſome to be hanged. 

About the ſame time, there were the like inſurrections in Hollingſh. 

Suſſex, Hampſhire, Kent, Gloceſterſhire, Suffolk, Warwick- _ 1 

ſhire, Eſſex, Hertfordſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſhire, and pucner. © 

Worceſterſhire. | Inſurre&tions 
The protector perceiving the flames were kindling all over in fra 

the kingdom, ſent to let the people know he was ready to na 

redreſs their grievances, and by that means ſtopt their a I 

To perform his promiſe, he brought the affair before the vain to re- 

council, hoping ſome expedient would be found to ſatisfy the ng 

malecontents. But he met with ſo great oppoſition, that he e 

thought himſclf obliged to take care of it by his ſole autho- Hollingh. 

rity. So, contrary to the mind of the whole council, he 3 a 

publiſhed a proclamation againſt all new inclofures, and © ** * 

granted a general pardon to the people for what was paſt. 

He moreover appointed commiſſioners with an unlimited 

power to hear and determine cauſes about incloſures, high- 

ways, and cottages. Theſe commiſſioners were much com- 

plained of by the nobility and gentry, who openly ſaid, it was 

an invaſion of their property to ſubject them thus to an arbi- 

trary power. Nay, they directly oppoſed the commiſſioners 

when they offered: to execute their commiſſion. For this rea- 

ſon, the protector, who every where met with oppoſition, 

was not able to redreſs this grievance fo fully as he deſired. 

So, the people finding the court did not perform what was The people 

promiſed, roſe again in ſeveral places, and particularly in Ox- = in. 

ſordſhire, Devonſhire, Norfolk, and Yorkſhire. Thoſe in Bar“ 

Oxfordſhire were immediately diſperſed by the lord Gray . Edw. Jour, 
The infurrection in Devonſhire was more conſiderable and The infur- 

dangerous. That county abounding with people, who had rection in 

only complied outwardly with the alterations in religion, the 33 

prieſts and monks ran in among them, and fomented the 33388 

rebellion to the utmoſt of their power. They firſt came to- Hayward. 

gether on the 1oth of June, and in a ſhort time grew to be * 

ten thouſand ſtrong. The protector neglected this affair at * 

firſt, in expectation that this might be as caſily diſperſed as 

were the other inſurrections. At laſt, finding they perſiſted 

in their rebellion, he ſent the lord Ruſſel with a ſmall force to 

ſtop their proceedings. That lord, who found himſelf too 


weak to attack them, kept at ſome diſtance ©, and offered ta 


4 Who was ſent againſt them with ward, p. 292, 
Eftecn hundred horſe and foot, Hay- e At Honiton, Idem, p. 294+ 
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Edw. VI. receive their complaints and ſend them to the council, But 
1549. this proceedihg, which demonſtrated a fear of them, ſerved 
| only to encourage them the more. At the ſame time they 
ſet at their head Humphry Arundel, a Corniſh gentleman, 
The rebels who was come to join them. Mean while, to ſhow they had 
demands. not taken up arms out of wantonneſs, they ſent to the king's 
CES general their demands, which plainly ſhowed, religion was 
| the chief motive of their rebellion, They were compriſed 

in theſe fifteen articles: 


I. That all the general councils, and the antient canons of 
the church ſhould be obſerved. 

F II. That the act of the Six Articles ſhould be again in 
orce. 

III. That the maſs ſhould be in Latin, and the prieſts 
alone ſhould receive. 

IV. That the ſacrament ſhould be lifted up and wor- 
ſhipped, and thoſe who refuſed to do it ſhould ſuffer as 
hereticks. 

V. That the ſacrament ſhould only be given to the people 
at Eaſter in one kind. | 
VI. That baptiſm ſhould be adminiftred at any hour, and 
at all times. 

VIE. That holy bread, holy water, and palins be again 
uſed, and images ſet up, with all the other antient cere- 
monies. 

VIII. That the new liturgy ſhould be laid aſide, and the 
old offices as well as the proceſſions reſtored. 

IX. That all preachers before their ſermons, and prieſts in 
the maſs, ſhould pray for the fouls in purgatory. 

X. That the people ſhould be forbid to read the bible. 

XI. That Dr. Moreman and Mr. Criſpin ſhould be reſtored 
to their livings. 

XII. That cardinal Pole ſhould be reſtored, and made of 
the king's council. 

XII. That every gentleman might have only one ſer- 
nay for every hundred marks of yearly rent belonging to 

im. | 

XIV. That the half of the abbey-lands ſhould be taken 
from the poſſeſſors, and adjudged to two of the chief abbies 
in every county; and all the church- boxes for ſeven years 
mould be given to the ſaid houſes, that devout perſons might 
we * them, who ſhould pray for the king and the common- 
Woealth. 


XV. 


OF ENGLAND. 


redreſſed, as Humphrey Arundel and the mayor of Bodmyn 
ſhould inform the king and the council. 


Theſe extravagant demands were rejected with indignation. 
However, to ſhow the unreaſonableneſs of them, the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury was ordered to draw an anſwer to each 
in particular, This he did very ſolidly, not without reproach- 
ing them for being miſled by ſome ignorant perſons. Then 
the rebels perceiving, the court granted not one of their de- 
mands, reduced them to eight, which were not more agree- 
able than the former. Nevertheleſs, to convince the people 
of the juſtice of this refuſal, the council thought fit to ſend 
an anſwer to theſe demands in the king's name. But this was 
not capable of reclaiming the rebels, whoſe obſtinacy grew 
the more dangerous, as at the ſame time there were the like 
riſings in Norfolk and Yorkſhire, and as the king of France 
was entering le Boulonnois with an army. I ſhall ſpeak of 
the rebels of the other counties after having finiſhed what con- 
cerns thoſe of Devonſhire. 


The negotiation breaking off in July, the rebels beſieged They beſiege 


Exeter , where they met with more reſiſtance than they ex- 
pected, from a place defended only by the citizens. As they 
had no artillery, they ſet fire to one of the gates, in order to 
ſtorm it as ſoon as the violence of the flames was over. But 
the inhabitants, inſtead of quenching the fire, fed it with 
much fuel, till they had raifed a rampart within the gate. 
The beſiegers having milled their aim, wrought a mine: but 
the citizens found means to countermine and ſpoil their pow- 
der. Atlength, finding they could do nothing by force, they 
turned the ſiege into a blockade, in hopes that the want of 
proviſions would compel the beſieged to ſurrender. But the 
citizens endured extreme famine for twelve days with invin- 
cible reſolution 5. 

Mean time, the lord Ruſſel who had but a ſmall force, 
being too near the rebels, would have retired at a greater 
diſtance for fear of being incloſed. But he found they were 
poſſeſſed of a bridge behind him, over which he was neceſ- 
farily to paſs in kk to be out of danger. As there was no 


f july 2, Hollingſhead, p. 1002. fight with the other, before he would 
s They were forced to eat their conſent to put the city into the hands of 
horſes, and to make bread of the coarſeſt the ſeditious. Hayward, p. 295. 
bran, They were much encouraged by Compl. Hiſt. vol. ii. 
an aged citizen, who brought forth all Þ Fenington-bridge, Hayward, p. 
his proviſions, and told them, that for 294. 


kis part he would feed on ons arm, and 
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1549. 


They are 
rejected. 
Burnet, 

t. Il, P. 116, 


Fox. 
Hollingſh. 
Hayward. 


Exeter. 
Hayward. 
Burnet. 
Hollingſh. 
Fox. 


The lord 
Ruilel beats 
the rebels, 
and relieves 
Exeter. 
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| Edw. VI. other road, he briſkly attacked the guard, conſiſting of two 


1549. thouſand men, and after a flight conflict became maſter of the 

| bridge. This trial convincing him, they were not ſo for- 

| midable as he imagined, he reſolved to attack them as ſoon as 

he had received a ſupply which he expected from Briſtol. 

Hayward. Shortly after, the lord Gray joining him with ſome troops, 

— and Spinola with a body of Landſquenets, he marched directly 

| to the rebels *. He found a body of them poſted on the ſide 

of a river, who would have oppoſed his paſſage, but attack- 
| ing them immediately, ſlew above a thouſand, and then con- | 
tinued his march to Exeter. At his approach, the rebels 
| raiſed the blockade, and divided themſelves into ſmall parties, 5 
| which were eaſily diſperſed one after another. Arundel their N 
| leader, the mayor of Bodmyn, and ſome others, were 
hanged ſoon after. Thus ended the inſurrection in Devon- 
ſhire n. 

Ket's infur= The riſing in Norfolk was no leſs dangerous. One Ket 

e.“ a tanner headed the rebels, who quickly became twenty thou- 

| Nane fand ſtrong. Th is of Northampt ſent againſt 

| Neril de fand ſtrong. e marquils of Northampton was ſent again 

| Fur, Nozf, them with eleven hundred men only“, too ſmall a number to 

1 inſpire them with terror. Wherefore he had orders to keep 

Lü. Jour, at ſome diſtance from them, and try only to cut off their pro- 


Mouſhold-hill above that city, where he erected a fort of a 
tribunal to adminiſter juſtice as a ſovereign under an old oak, 
called from thence the oak of reformation. This was be- 
| cauſe theſe talked only of reforming the ſtate, religion being 
neither the cauſe nor pretence of their riſing. Their deſtgn 


: 
viſions. Ket marching to Norwich was advanced as far as 


he thought them ſtrong enough? And 
upon his ſaving, yes doubtleſs, be bid 


i The 1ebels loſt ſx hundred men. 
Hayward, p. 294. 


1 
* 


K His whole army did not conſiſt of 
much abeyve one thoutand men. The 
rebels were defeated, Auguit 6. Hay- 
ward, p. 295, Follingſhead, p. 102. 

Boyer mayor of Bodmyn was baſcly 
uſed. Sir Anthony Kingfton, provoſt 
marihal of the king's army, ſent him 
word he would come and dine with him 
upon ſuch a day, The mayor received 
him and his company with many cere- 
monies of entertainment, A little be- 
fore dinner fir Anthony took the mayor 
afule, and bid him get a pair of gallows 
erected againſt they had dined, for cxe- 
cution mult that day be done in the 
town. His orders were obeycd; and af- 
ter dinner the mayor ſhewing him the 
allows, Kingſton aſked him, whether 


1 


him go up and try, and ſo hanged him 
indeed, Hayward, p. 295. 

m During theſe inſurrections, and un- 
doubtedly upon account of them, the 
lords licutenants of the counties were 
firſt inſtituted, Their commiſſions arc 
dated July 24, and run, That they 
thould enquire of all treaſons, miſpri- 
fions of treato:n, inſurrections, riots, 
&c, levy men, and fight againſt the 
king's enemies, &c. Strype's Mem, 
tom. ii. p. 178, 1.91 

n Fifteen hundred horſe, and a ſmall 
band of Italians, ſays Hollingſhead, p. 
1033, and Hayward, p, 297, But 
king Edward's journal has 1o60 horſc- 
men, p. 7, ; 


Was 


1 


t 


- outrages at firſt, but at length accepted t 
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was to deſtroy the gentry, and put ſome of their own body Edw. VI. 
about the king to direct and govern him. I549. 
The marquiſs of Northampton neglecting to obſerve the 
orders given him, marched on to Norwich, and even entered The mar- 
the city. But as the rebels had correſpondents there, he was 3 
attacked the next day and glad to eſcape, leaving a hundred ton is un- 
of his men dead on the ſpot ®, with thirty priſoners, 'T his ſucceſsful, 
loſs obliged the court to ſend the army deſigned againſt Scot- 1 
land, under the command of the earl of Warwick. It was Hayward. 
compoſed of fix thouſand foot and fifteen hundred horſe, Edw. Jour. 
With this conſiderable body the earl of Warwick entered The ear! of 
Norwich, where he waited for a favourable opportunity to — 
attack the rebels. At laſt, as they had themſelves waſted Gil. 
the country about them, and as the earl never failed to cut Burnct, 
off their convoys of proviſions, they were forced to remove. 
Then it was that the earl of Warwick cloſely followed them, 
and without allowing them time to come to themſelves, fell 
upon them, killed two thouſand, and took many priſoners, Ew. Jour. 


among whom was Ket their captain, who atoned for his crime 


on a gibbet at Norwich v. 


At the ſame time that the male - contents of Norfolk began The Vork. 
to riſe, thoſe of Yorkſhire alſo took up arms; but their num- ſhire rebel: 


ber never exceeded three thouſand . K committed ſome ereebe 5 


e offer of pardon Hayward. 
which was ſent them. Some of the ringleaders renewing af- Hollingſh. 
terwards the fedition, were taken and hanged at York. 

During theſe commotions, the protector diſcovered by all The protec» 
his proceedings, that he did not deſire to come to extremities 3 0 
with the rebels; whether he was perſuaded the people had the troubles, 
reaſon to complain, or was willing to gain their favour, ſince Burnet, 
he was hated by the nobility. Nay, after all the troubles 
were over, he moved in the council, that there might be a 
general pardon proclaimed for reſtoring the peace of the king- 
dom. But this was ſtrongly oppoſed. Many of the council 
were for taking this occaſion to curb the inſolence of the 
people, But the protector, being of another mind, gave out 
by his ſole authority a general pardon of all that had been done 
before the 21ſt of Auguſt, and excepted only a few rebel pri- 
ſoners. He had power to act in this manner by virtue of his 


Among whom was Edmund lord rebels loſt one hundred and forty men. 
Sheffield (created baron 1 Edward VI.) Hollingthead, p. 1035. 
anceſtor of the preſent duke of Buck- p This battle was fought Auguſt 27. 
ingham, His horle falling into.a ditch, Idem, p. 1039. 
he was ſlain by a butcher with a club. J They aflembled at Semor in the 
Dugdale's Baron, vol, ii. p. 386. The North-Riding, Hayward, p. 300. 


E 2 patent. 
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Edw. VI. patent, but it inflamed the hatred of the nobles, as well as of 
1549. a good part of the counſellors, who were vexed to fee them- 
ſelves conſulted only for form- ſake, and that their opinions 
were of no weight. | 
The king of Whilſt the court was employed in quelling the inſurrec- 
8288 tions, other troubles unexpectedly aroſe from another quarter. 
ns. Henry II. finding it a favourable juncture, entered the terri- 
Mezerai, tory of Boulogne at the head of an army, though there had 
Burnt. been no declaration of war between the two crowns ſince the 
FO laſt treaty of peace. Nothing was more expreſs than that 
treaty, wherein Francis I. and Henry VIII. agreed, that 
Boulogns ſhould be reſtored to France in eight years, on pay- 
ment of two millions of crowns of gold to the king of Eng- 
land. But Henry II. was no ſooner on the throne of France, 
than he formed the defign of recovering Boulogne before the 
time appointed, and without paying the ſtipulated ſum. His 
reaſon was, that Henry VIII. had unjuſtly made war upon 
Francis I. when Francis was employed againſt the emperor, 
From thence he inferred, he might himſelf improve a favour- 
able opportunity, to repair the loſs ſuſtamed by the king his 
father, It is not neceſſary to examine Henry's grounds, I 
mean, the pretended injuſtice done to his predeceſſor. It ſut- 
fices to obſerve, that according to this maxim, the moſt 
ſolemn treaties are to go for nothing. And yet, it is but too 
much followed, and as if it was an undeniable truth, it is an 
inexhauſtible ſource of wars between ſovereigns. 
His troops However, Henry ſeeing that the commotions in England 
OY l. preſented him with a fair opportunity to execute his defigns 
lenberg, upon Boulogne, took ſeveral caſtles in the Boulonnois. Then, 
Thuanus. he ordered the fort of Bullenberg to be attacked, where his 
A fea-fight, troops were bravely repulſed. At the fame time there was a 
1 Jour. ſea- fight between the French and Engliſh near Jerſey, each 
f claiming the victory *, as it often happens in ſuch engage- 
Siege of ments. At length, Henry beſieged Boulogne in September, 
Boulogne, and the Engliſh believing they could not keep Bullenberg, 
carried away their cannon, and blew up the fortifications, 
turned into a The plague, which ſeized the French army, obliging Henry 
—— depart, he left the management of the ſiege to Gaſpar de 
Coligny lord of Chatillon, who after ſome ſtuitleſs attempts 
was forced at laſt to turn it into a blockade. 
War with The war with Scotland was not ſucceſsful to the Engliſh 


Scotland, n . ; © 
Be hanan. during this campain. De Thermes, who had ſucceeded 


arg, r In king Edward's journal it is ſaid, ſame time to land in the iſlands of Jcr- 
that the French loſt a thouſand men, ſey and Guernſey, but were repulled, 

p-. 6. The French attempted at the | ; 

Deſſe, 
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OF ENGLAND. 
Deſſe, took Broughty-caſtle. On the other hand, the pro- Edw. VI- 


tector finding himſelf obliged to employ the army, deſigned 
ſor Scotland, againſt the rebels of Norſolk, and not daring 
even to ſend that army at a diſtance from the centre of the 
kingdom, reſolved at length to demoliſh Hadington, which 
was done the-15th of September. 


Mean time, the war, begun by the king of France, made The protec- 
tor thinks of 


the protector extremely uneaſy. He had certain advice that 
Henry II. was entered into a treaty with the German 


would make a powerful eftort the next campain, and in order 
to withſtand him, England would be obliged to make a con- 
ſiderable armament. But the king's exchequer was very low *, 
and there was danger of railing new commotions in demand- 
ing freſh ſubſidies of the parliament. On the other hand, as 
the protector was extremely zealous for the reformation, he 
plainly ſaw nothing could be more advantageous than the 
union of France with the German proteſtants. But he was 


ſorry, it was to coſt the Engliſh Boulogne. The protector Burnet. 


alſo conſidered, if the war with France ſhould laſt any time, 
there was ſome reaſon to fear the Romiſh party would excite 
troubles in the kingdom. In that caſe, he foreſaw how diffi- 
cult it would be to maintain three wars at once. In ſhort, 
there was another reaſon which cc n-erned him in particular, 
and made him defirous of a peace with France, namely, the 


war might give his enemies too great an advantage, on ac- 


* . . * . d 
count of the ill accidents it might produce, whereas a peace 


enabled him to parry their blows, He was not ignorant there 
was a ſtrong faction already formed againſt him, as well by 
reaſon of the envy at his greatneſs, and of his diſobliging the 
nobility and gentry in the affair of the incloſures, as. becaule 
of the injury he had done to many of the counſellors, in de- 
priving them of the dignity of regents, and reducing them to 


the bare tate of privy-counſellors. Among theſe, the chief Purnet, 


were, the earl of Southampton, who had reſumed his place 


The charges of king Edward's wars abad, occaſioned that change to be 


pro- Boulogne, 
teſtants, and had promiſed them a ſtrong aid as ſoon as he had Burnet, 


recovered Boulogne. Hence it was eaſy to perceive, he fi, teaſons. 


and fortifications, from the beginning of 
his reign to this year 1549, amounted to 
one million, three hundred and fifty-fix 
tbouſand, fix hundred and eighty-ſeven 
pounds, eighteen ſhillings, and five pence 
_ farthings, Strype, tom. I. p. 
178. 

r Biſhop Burnet ſays, that the i] ſtate 
of things this year, both at home and 


£4 


made in the office of the daily prayers ; 
where the anſwer to the petition, ** Give 
us peace in our time, O Lord, which 
is ſtill continued, was now mage, “ Be- 
« cauſe there is none other that fighteth 
« for us, but only thou, O God,” Tom. 
it, p. 129. But this petition and anſwer 
ſtand in the firſt liturgy, Funes in 
1548. Set his vol. iti, Collect. p. 407. 
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in the council, and the earl of Warwick. This laſt was 
extremely ambitious; he envied the protector and eſteemed 
him but little. As of all the lords who had moſt acceſs 
to the court, he thought himſelf the only perſon fit to ſuc - 
ceed him in the adminiſtration of the government ; he 
reckoned, if he could but ruin him, he ſhould infallibly 
profit by his diſgrace. Upon that account, he had formed 
in the council itſelf a ſtrong party, of which the protector 
had ſome knowledge, but which he ſaw himſelf unable to 
ruin at once. 

All theſe conſiderations made the protector reſolve to pro- 
poſe to the council the reſtitution of Boulogne to France. He 
ſeconded his motion with all the reaſons he thought moſt 
plauſible, adding that by concluding a peace with France, 
England would at the fame time be freed from a burtheniome 
and withal a fruitleſs war with Scotland, ſince it was not 
poſſible to obtain the end propoſed in beginning it. The 


. propoſal was received by the council with marks of indigna- 


tion, and conſidered as a real cowardice. It was too nice an 
affair for the protector to determine it by his own authority. 
And therefore, though he plainly - perceived the faction a- 
gainſt him would carry it, he was willing his propoſal ſhould 
be d-bated in form. The reſult of the debate was, that Bou- 
logne ſhould not be reſtored, but an alliance with the empe- 
ror endeavoured for the ſecurity of that place. Paget was ap- 
pointed for the embaſly, becauſe being devoted to the pro- 
tector, the ill ſucceſs which was expected ſrom this negotiation, 
was deſigned to be thrown upon him, in order to blacken the 
protector himſelf, 

The duke of Somerſet's enemies having reſolved to exe- 
cute the plot contrived againſt him, began with ſpreading re- 
ports to deſtroy his reputation, It was ſaid, he was more 
cruel than a wild beaſt, ſince he ſcrupled not to ſacrifice his 
own brother to his boundleſs ambition: That he was the 
cauſe of the inſurrections this ſummer, by countenancing the 
people, and intimating, he thought them unjuſtly oppreſled : 
hat afterwards he favoured the male-contents to the utmoſt 
of his power during their actual rebellion ; and when their 
fury was ſtopt, granted them a general pardon, contrary to 
the mind of the council: That to maintain himſelf in the 
poſt he had uſurped, he entertained foreign troops, having 
extorted the council's conſent : That he was raiſing a much 
larger and more ſtately palace than the king's, and had pulled 
down ſeveral churches lor the ſake of the materials, and __ 
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nated church- lands to bear the expence : That he had the Edw. VI. 
boldneſs to call himſelf “ By the grace of G od, duke of So- 1549. 
merſet, as if he was a ſovereign prince: That he had kept 
for himſelf the money raiſed by the ſale of the chantry lands: 
That he had broke through the eſtabliſhment ſettled by the 
late king, by ſeizing the regency alone, and excluding the 
other executors, who had no leſs right than himſelf : That 
he had ill-provided the forts of the Boulonnois, that their 
loſs might render a peace with France abſolutely neceſſary: 
That he had demoliſhed Hadington in Scotland for the like 
reaſon: That he had moſt preſumptuouſly aſſumed the go— 
vernment of the kingdom, and procured the king's letters pa- 
tents to countenance his ambition: That beſides, he uſed his 
power tyrannically, rejecting the opinions of the council, and 
acting in many things by his own authority. In ſhort, Paget Burnet, 
being returned from his embaſſy, without ſucceeding in his 
negotiation, it was rumoured that he had the protector's orders 
to repreſent the impoſſibility of engaging the emperor in the 
defence of Boulogne, that it might give a colour to the baſe 
project of reſtoring that place. 

As it was impoſſible all theſe reports ſhould be publiſhed, Hie uſes we- 
and the duke not hear of them and gueſs the authors, tne arp 
whole month of September was ſpent in diſputes and heats ; feen tund' 
his enemies only ſeeking an occaſion of quarrel to execute to his ene- 
what they had reſolved. Mean while, the protector ſecing gn. 
bis enemies acting almoſt openly, was afraid they had ſormed 
a deſign to carry away the king, and to that end corrupted 
thoſe about him. For this reaſon, to ſecure hiniſelf againſt 
ſuch a deſign, he placed his own fervants about the king *, 
with orders to watch narrowly what paſled. This proceed- 
ing furnithed his enemies with the pretence they were ſeck- 
ing. 

On the 6th of October the lord St. John, preſident of the The proi- 
council, the earls of Southampton, Warwick, and Arundel, dent and e- 
fir Edward North, fir Richard Southwel, fir Edmund Peck- al coun- 


ſellors meet 


ham, fir Edward Wotton, and Dr. Wottoh, met at Ely and make 


Houſe in Holborn *, and fat as the king's council. Secretary . a- 
gaintt the 


* 2 5 N 
u This was Somerſet-houſe in the moſt part of the church of St. John o of Ede. te. 
C 


Strand, which Kill bears his name. 10 Jeruſalem near Smithficld. Hayward, Hollinzch. 
make room he pulled down the houſes p. 303. Stow, p. 596. N 
belonging to the. biſhops of Worceſter, „Who was then at Hampton-court, . 
Litchfield, and Landaft, together with Burnet, p. 135. 11 P. Fas 
the pariſh-church. And for a further x Which was then the reſidence of *** Ard 
ſupply of ſtone, timber, lead and iron, the earl of Warwick, They met there 

he took down at St. Paul's a cloyſter, privately armed, Hollings, p. 1057. 

two chapels, and a charnel-houſe, and 


Burne t 
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Petre being ſent to them in the king's name to aſk the reaſon 
of their meeting, they forced him to ſtay with them. Bein 

thus met, they conſidered the ſtate of the kingdom, and Jaid 
on the protector the blame of all the pretended diſorders and 
of the late loſſes in France, taking for granted, they would 
not have happened, had he followed the advice of the coun- 
cil. Then they declared they had that very day intended to 
confer with him, but hearing he had armed his ſervants, and 
many others whom he had placed about the king, did not 
think they ought to expoſe themſelves to his violences. This 


done, they ſent for the lord- mayor, aldermen, and common- 


council of London, with the lieutenant of the Tower, and 
M. forbid them to own the duke of Somerſet for pro- 
tector, The Jieutenant of the Tower 7 promiſed to obey. 
The mayor and aldermen anſwered more cautiouſly, But in 
all likelihood moſt of them were now gained, as it plainly ap- 
peared two days after. | 

Upon the firſt news of the counſellors undertaking, the 
protector removed the king to Windſor, and armed ſuch as 
he could aſſemble at Windſor or Hampton-court. This fur- 
niſhed his enemies with a freſh occaſion to complain, that he 
had carried the king to a place where there were no provi- 
ſions fit for him, fo they took care to ſend him what he might 
want from London. The ſame day, being the morrow after 
their meeting, ſeven counſellors, namely, the lord chancellor 
Rich, the marquis of Northampton, the earl of Shrewſbury, 
fir Thomas Cheney, fir John Gage, fir Ralph Sadler, and 
the lord chief juſtice Montague, came and joined with them. 
Whereupon they wrote to the king a letter full of expreſſions 
of their duty, complaining of the duke of Somerſet's not 
hearkening to their counſels, and of his gathering a force 
about his perſon, to make him believe they had ill deſigns 
againſt him, though they had nothing in view but his good 
and welfare. They wrote alſo to the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury and to Paget, ordering them to ſee that the king's own 
ſervants ſhould attend on him, and not the duke of So- 
merſet s 

On the 8th of October they went in a body to Guildhall, 
where the common- council were aſſembled. They declared 
they were ſo far from having any ill deſigns againſt the king *, 
that their ſole aim was to take him out of the hands of the 
duke of Somerſet, who conſidered only his own private in- 


* Sir Leonard Chamberlaine, Hol- 2 Or intending to alter religion, Bur- 
lingth, net, p. 136, 


tereſt, 
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” tereſt, Whereupon the common- council openly declared they Edw. VI. 
> were ready to ſupport them to the utmoſt of their power. 1549. 
Sa The duke no ſooner heard that the city of London, and 
the lieutenant of the Tower had forſaken him, but he was The protec- 
entirely diſcouraged. He called together the few counſellors ff — 
then about the king, and, proteſting he had no deſign againſt Burnet, 
| any of the counſellors, offered to ſubmit to the judgment of 
two of thoſe that were preſent, and two of thoſe that were 
2 at London. This offer made him loſe five counſellors mare, Five coun- 
£ who ſeeing him thus yield, did not think it prudent to expoſe {c!lors fer- 
5 themſelves for the ſake of a man they believed already undone. 88 | 
So, though they approved not the proceedings of thoſe at | 
London, they joined with them however the next day, being 
the qth of October. Theſe five were, the lord Ruſſel, the 
lord Wentworth, ſir Anthony Brown, fir Anthony Wingfield, 
and fir John Baker ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. 
From that day the duke of Somerſet's affairs daily de- He is de- | 
clined, every one forſaking him when he was ſeen himſelf to cred by the 
deſpair of maintaining his ground. Nay, upon an informa- wan 87 
tion to the privy- counſellors his enemies, that he had ſaid, if protecter, 
they intended to put him to death, the king ſhould die firſt; Burnet, 
and boaſted, it was in his power to carry the king out of the 
kingdom; they declared him unworthy of the protectorſhip, 
though they had no proofs of his ſpeaking theſe words. After 
that they publiſhed a manifeſto, to inform the publick of the The council 
reaſons of their conduct. Then they wrote to the king, that 3 
his royal father having appointed them executors of his will, and * 
and regents of the kingdom, they had choſen the duke of So- the King to 
merſet to exerciſe the office of protector with the expreſs amr Bc 
condition, that he ſhould do nothing without their advice; Burnet, tel. 
which condition he had not obſerved, but had made himſelf Collect. 
abſolute maſter of the government. Therefore they judged 2 FP 
him unworthy of that honour, and praying his majeſty's leave x l 
to diſcharge the office committed to them by the late king, Hayward. 
and that the forces gathered about his perſon by the duke of Stu. 
Somerſet might be diſmiſſed. 
Of all the privy-counſellors, only the archbiſhop of Can- The king 
terbury and Paget ſtayed with the king, who ſeeing the im- {Proves of : 
poſſibility of withſtanding the oppoſite party, adviſed the king actor <a, 
and the duke to give the council the ſatisfaction they deſired. Burnet, | 
The king confenting to it, the counſellors at London had Hayward. 
notice of it by an expreſs. As they had foreſeen the duke 


would be obliged to ſubmit, they had already ſent deputies * 


2 Sir Anthony Wingfield, fir Antho- Burnet, tom, ii. p. 137. 
ny St, Leiger, and fir John Williams, 
| | to 
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Edw. VI. to Windſor, with a charge to ſee that the duke of Somerſet 


ſhould not withdraw, and'that ſome of his confidents ſhould 
be put under an arreſt ®, On the 12th of October, the 
counſellors, enemies of the duke, came in a body to the king, 
who received them graciouſly, and aſſured them, he took all 
they had done in good part. The next day they proceeded 
to the examination of the duke's friends, who were ſent 
to the Tower, except Cecil, who had his liberty. On the 


The duke of 14th, the duke of Somerſet was called before them, and the 


articles of his accuſation were read to him, the principal 
whereof were as follows : 


I. That he had not obſerved the condition on which he had 
been made protector. Oy 

II. That he had treated with ambaſſadors without notify- 
ing it to the council, and by his own authority had diſpoſed 
of governments and biſhopricks. 

III. That he had held a court of requeſts in his own 
houſe ©. 

IV. That he had embaſed the coin. 

V. That he had iſſued out proclamations in the affair of 
incloſures, againſt the mind of the whole council. 

VI. That he had not taken care to ſuppreſs the late inſur- 
rections, but had even ſupported and encouraged them. 

VII. That he had occaſioned the loſs of the forts in the 
territory of Boulogne, by neglecting to furniſh them with 
proviſions and ammunition. 

VIII. That he had endeavoured to inſtill into the king an 
il opinion of his counſellors, by perſuading him they intended 
to deſtroy him, and had even ordered ſome: perſons to put the 2 
king continually i in mind of it, left he ſhould forget it. 

IN. That he had cauſed the lords of the council to be pro- 
claimed traitors. 

X. That he had maliciouſly not only put the king in great 
fear by carrying him fo fuddenly to Windlor, but catt him 
into a dangerous diſeaſe. 

XI. "That he had armed his friends and ſervants, and left 
the king's ſervants unarmed ; and that he intended to fly to 


Jerſcy or Guernſey, 


b Namely, fecretary Smith, fir Mi- upon the hearing of them, he either de- 
chael Sta ene ſir John Thy nn, Ed- cided their bufinetles, or ſent his letters 
ward Wolte, and William Cecil. Bur- to the chancery in their favour, Which 
net, tom. ii. p. 148, was reckoned to be a ſtopping of the pro- 

The intent of this court was to hear ceedings of the courts, or influencing the 
poor mens petitions and ſuits, And, judges, Strype, tom, ii. p. 183. 


Upon 
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Upon theſe accuſations, to which it was then not a time Edw. VI. 
to anſwer, he was ſent to the Tower; thoſe whom he had 1549. 
taken ſo much pains to humble, being become his proper 
judges. He could not indeed deny the truth of moſt of the He is ſeat to 
facts laid to his charge. But the queſtion was, whether they 2 7 
were crimes, for he was accuſed neither of fraud, nor rapine, N 
nor extortion: but that was to be decided only by the peers 

of the realm, or by the parliament. As ſoon as the duke 

was in the Tower, an order was made that fix lords ſhould The council 
be the governors of the king's perſon, two of whom were in e in 
their courſe conttantly to attend him 4, Then it was eaſily * Ling 
ſeen that the earl of Warwick had been the chief promoter Edu. Journ. 
of the protector's ruin, ſince all the other counſellors ſuffered 8 
him without oppoſition to take upon him the principal admi- “ te 
niſtration of the government, though without any title which chief autho- 
might give him a particular authority. 988 

The enemies of the reformation glotied in the protector's The Romifh 
fall, They were perſuaded the earl of Warwick was in his bus e 
heart more catholick than proteſtant, and his ſtrict union girl cl 
with the earl of Southampton confirmed this belief. Ac- tion. 
cordingly Bonner and Gardiner, who were then in the Tower, P. 
writ to him a hearty congratulation, upon his having freed - 
the nation from the tyrant, ſo they called the duke of So- 
merſet. It was even thought for ſome time, that the duke of 
Norfolk was going to be releaſed. But the earl of Warwick 
was not yet fully known. That lord, who was wholly ſwayed, 
by ambition, was properly of neither religion. He was far 
therefore from undertaking to deſtroy the reformation, which 
had too many friends in the kingdom. On the contrary, 
knowing how deſirous the young king was to eſtabliſh it, he 
openly declared in its favour. Thus the adherents of the 
pope and the old religion had not long reaſon to rejoice at the 
late revolution at court. 

Bonner, biſhop of London, had been deprived and impri- Bonner is 
ſoned ſome time before this turn. He was known to be "ved. 
ſtrongly addicted in his heart to the Romiſh religion, and to Rune. 
pay only an outward compliance to what was eſtabliſhed by 
publick authority, whilſt by a doubtful behaviour he plainly 
ſhowed his diſlike of theſe alterations. "They who were then 
at the helm, reſolved therefore to put him to a trial which 
could not tail either to give them an advantage againſt him, 


4 Theſe were the marquis of North- fir Andrew Dudley, fir Edward Rogers, 
ampton, the earls of Warwick and fir Thomas Darcy, and fir ThomasWroth, 
Arundel, the lords St. John, Ruſſel, Edw, Journ, p. 9, 
and Wentworth. And thete four knights, 


Or 
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Edw. VI. or make him forfeit the eſteem and truſt of his party. He 


1549- 


AR. Pub. 
XV, P+ 191, 
192. 


Act. Pub. 
XV. p. * 


Sept. 8. 


was ſummoned before the council, and after a declaration of 
the cauſes of complaint againſt him, he was ordered to preach 
on a Sunday at St. Paul's Croſs, and to prove in his ſermon 
certain points, whereof this was one of the principal: That 
the authority of a king was the ſame when he was in mi- 
% nority, as when of full age.“ He preached on the 11t of 
September, before a numerous audience, and touched upon 
all the points that were enjoined him, except the laſt. Be- 
ſides, he brought in ſome things which gave offence to the 
court. Whereupon the king appointed judges to examine 
the matter . Dr. Burnet ſays, he behaved before the judges 
more like a-madman than a biſhop, However, he was de- 
prived * and ſent to the Tower. It was doubtleſs with joy 
that a pretence was found t» be rid of ſuch a biſhop, who 
embarraſſed the reformers. 

The earl of Southampton was no leſs deceived in his ex- 
pectations than the reſt of his party. He imagined that, 
having been one of the principal inftruments of the duke of 
Somerſet's ruin, he ſhould be rewarded for this ſervice with 
the office of high-treaſurer, or at leaſt reſtored to that of 
lord chancellor. But he found himſelf much miſtaken. Rich 
ſtill kept the great ſeal, and the treaſury was given to the 
lord St. John, who ſome time after was alſo created carl of 
Wiltſhire e. It was not the earl of Warwick's intereſt to 
advance to any high poſt fo intriguing a perſon as the earl of 
Southampton, who beſides was looked upon as the head of 
the party againſt the reformation. He would thereby have 
loſt the king's favour, whom it was his buſineſs to perſuade, 
that religion was not concerned at all in what had pafled with 
regard to the duke his uncle. So, without a moment's heſi- 
tation, he forſook not only the earl of Southampton, but alſo 
all the Romiſh party, who had flattered themſelves with 
ſeeing ſome great change in religion, Southampton was ſo 
full of indignation to be thus flighted, that he could not for- 
tear caballing againſt the carl of Warwick ; but perceiving 


e The commiſſion was iſſued out to an aſs as he was, See his Trial at larpe 


Crannmer, Ridley, the two ſecretaries in _ tom. i. p. 20, &c. and Burnet, 
of ſtate, and Dr. Day, dean of St. Paul“ tom. ii. p. 12 
They, or any two of them, had full 2 ORober 1 1. Fox, p. 29. 


Far to ſuſpend, impriſon, or deprive 8 William Paulet, lord St. John, 
im as they ſhoulg ſee cauſe, Bonner, was created earl of Wiltſhire, on 5 
when called before them, ſaid of the ary 19; and at the ſame time, John 
witneſſes, that one talked like a gooſe, lord Ruſſel was made earl of Bedford. 
another like a woodcock 3 and that Stow, p. 603, 

Hooper had miſrecited his ſayings, like : 


Warwick 
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Warwick was informed of his proceedings, and knowing his Edw. VI. 
revengeſul temper, relinquiſhed his projects. Shortly after, 1549. 
be withdrew: from court without taking leave, and lived at 
one of his manors, where he died with grief and vexation. The earl of 
Some even ſay he poiſoned himſelf *, 0 — 
Mean while, the war with France made the council very a n 
uneaſy. Henry II. it was plain, was reſolved to beſiege dies. 
Boulogne, and it was juſtly feared that place was not tenable. 8 
Whilſt the duke of Somerſet was alone burthened with that ich Prang 
incumbrance, his enemies would have it to be cowardice to perplexes the 
reſign Boulogne to avoid a war, wherein they hoped to find ging. 
an occaſion to ruin him. But when they had the government Minn, 
in their hands, they found difficulties in that affair, which Strype. 
they would not own ſo long as they thought the event would 
be laid to his charge. They reſolved therefore to ſend a fe- 
cond embaſly to the emperor , to. perſuade him to take 
Boulogne into his protection, imagining Paget had magnified 
the difficulties, But the ambaſladors found the emperor very The empe- 
cold, and conſtantly alledging his alliance with France, He 70 retuies to 
even told them, that ſo long as religion continued in England 1 * 
in its preſent ſtate, the Engliſh could not expect much aſſiſt- 
ance from him. This anſwer determined the council to The council 
make peace with France. We ſhall ſee preſently the effects reſolves upon 
of this reſolution *, _ E g 
The parliament met the 4th of November, without the The parliz- 
duke of Somerſet's diſgrace occaſioning any change in the af- ne 
fairs of religion. It was ſtill the ſame parliament the duke | 
of Somerſet had called, and the council had ſtill the ſame 
maxims with reſpect to the reformation, the earl of War- 
wick's policy not ſuffering him to make any change. The 
parliament began with a ſevere act againſt unlawful aſſemblies, Act agains 
in order to prevent any more inſurrections. But by another unlauful 
act, the ſtatute againſt vagrants, as too ſevere and contrary to pers 
the liberties of the nation was repealed, and a law made in yagrant: le- 
the late reign revived. pealed, 
The 2d of January, 15 50, a bill of attainder againſt the 1550. 
duke of Somerſet, with a confeſſion ſigned by his own hand, A& of at- 


was read in the houſe of lords. But as ſome of the lords 1 
gain e 


h He died at his houſe called Lincoln fir Thomas Cheney and fir Philip Hobby, A 1 
Place in Hoiborn (afterwards. South- Burnet, tom. ii. p. 140. 
ampton-houſe) July 30, 15 50, and was * This year, on May 8, commiſſi- 
buried in St, Andrew's, where a fair mo- oners were appointed to viſit and reform 
nument was erected to his memory, the univerſity of Oxford. Rymer's Foed. 
Stow's Ann. p. Goa. tom. xv. p. 183. | 

They ſent to him, on October 18, 


— 


Burnet, 


ſuſpected 
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Edw. VI. ſuſpected the confeflion to be extotted, four temporal lords 
1550. and four biſhops were ſent to know the truth from his on 
mouth l. Next day, they made their report, that the duke 
He throws thanked the houſe for their kindneſs, and owned he had 
the Me freely ſubſcribed the paper, after having confefled the con- 
nh: tents before the king and council. He proteſted however, he 
Stow,p.502. had no ill intention againſt the king or ftate, Whereupon, 
3 5 he was ſined by act of parliament in two thouſand pounds a 
'* * year of land, with the forfeiture to the king of all his goods, 
Burnet, and the loſs of all his places. Many thought his confeſſion 
: very ſtrange, and much cenfured fo abject a proceeding : but 
it was doubtleſs becauſe they wiſhed he had taken another 

courſe, which would not have failed to prove fatal to him. It 

is certain, among the articles of his accufation, there were 

ſeveral which could be juſtified only by the intention, which 

would have been little ſerviceable to him in the houſe of peers, 

moſt of whom were not inclined to favour him. For in- 

ſtance, to mention only the chief article, could he deny that, 

contrary to the condition on which he was made protector, 

he had degraded as it were the other regents, and reduced 

them to bare counſc!lors ? It is true, he might have alledged 

the king's patent : but it was the patent of a minor king, 

not eleven years old, who looking upon him as his gover- 

nor, acted only by his advice, as it was faid in the very patent 

which conferred his authority on him. Wherefore the duke 

could never have cleared himſelf upon this article, nor upon 

ſeveral others. Conſequently his only remedy was to own 

himſelf guilty of all, and caſt himſelf upon the king's mercy. 

Beſides, it concerned him highly to get out of priſon on any 

terms, fince it was very dangerous for him to remain any 

longer in the hands of his enemies. He was very ſucceſsful 

in this courſe. They who wiſhed his deſtruction ſeeing the 

king had been very hardly prevailed with to conſent to his 

trial, thought it was not yet time to puſh their hatred any 

. farther, till they had ruined him in the king's favour. He 

He goes out Came therefore out of the Tower the 6th of February, give 
ofthe Tower, ing bond of 10000 J. for his good behaviour, and ten days 
and has his after had his pardon: - Thus his fall was not ſo great as his 


ardon, 

Act. Pub. s * i 
xv, p. 205. he had acquired among the people, who not diving into the 
Ted. :6. reaſons of his conduct, could not help thinking him guilty, 


* lince he had conſeſſed all. But the king judged otherwile, 


January 3, when the bill was read third time, Jan, 14+ Journ, Parl. 
for the iccond time; as it was for the 


ſince 


enemies expected. He forfeited however much of the eſteem 
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fince on the 6th of April following, he gave him a place again Edw, VI. 
in his council u. I550. 
Mean while the . parliament, knowing the friends of the. 
Romiſh church drew from the duke of Somerſet's fall conſe- The parlia- 
quences which might breed ill effects, thought it proper to po de 
confound their hopes. To that end an act of parliament ne liturgy, 
f was made, confirming the new liturgy, and ordering all miſ- 
5 ſals, breviaries, &c. to be delivered to ſuch as ſhould be ap- 
. pointed to receive them, and all the prayers to the ſaints to 
be daſhed out in all the primers ſet out by the late king. 
Moreover, thoſe who had any images taken out of churches, and orders 
were required to burn or deface them before the laſt of June images to be 
» Then the parliament was prorogued on the 1ſt of Fe- 
bruary, after granting the king a ſubſidy e, which was fol- 
lowed by a general pardon, in which the priſoners of the 
Tower were excepted. It was during this ſeſſion that the 
eldeſt ſons of peers were firſt permitted to {it in the houſe of 
commons . 
After the late revolution at court by the duke of Somerſet's The carl of 
diſgrace, the earl of Warwick had not forgot himſelf. On agen * 
the 28th of October laſt, he was made great maſter of the ,,.;..*, 
king's houſhold, a new title introduced by Henry VIII, in- great matter. 
ſtead of that of ſteward of the houſhold, when he conferred ct. Pub. 
this office on the duke of Suffolk q. But it was not ſo much t 9 
by his poſts that the earl of Warwick was grown powerful He directs 
all affalis. 
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m This year was publiſhed the Bible 


in Ergliſh, of Tindal's tranſlation, re- 
iiſed by Coverdale; and alſo the form 
of ordination, Strype, tom, ii, p. 200, 
203. 

n The other acts made in this ſeſſion 
were theſe: 1. That a form of cenſe- 
crating archbiſhops, biſhops, prieſts, and 
deacons, ſhould be drawn by fix arch- 
biſhops, and fix other men of the realm, 
learned in God's law, and fet forth be- 
fore the fuſt of April next coming, 
The biſhops of Durham, Carliſle, Wor- 
ceſter, Chicheſter, and Weſtminſter, 
proteſted againſt this act. 2. That the 
Cuſtodes Rotulorum ſhall be appointed 
by the lord chancellor. 

o 'Twelve-pence in the pound of 
gods, and of every alien two ſhillings 
in the pound, See Statutes, c. 23. They 
alſo releaſed the relief on theep and 
cloaths, granted 2 and 4 Edward VI, 
and continued that on goods for three 
years ; which was of every perſon worth 
30], or upwards, in money, goods, &c. 


12d, in the pound; and of every alien 
worth 208. and under 101, 12 d. in 
tune pound. Stevens, p. 232. 

p Sir Francis Ruſſel becoming by his 
brother's death heir- apparent to the lord 
Ruſſel, it was on the 21ſt of January, 
carried upon a debate, That he ſhould 
abide in the houſe as he was before, So 
it is entered in the original Journal of 
the houſe of commons, communicated 
to Dr. Burnet, by Mr. Surle and Mr. 
Clarke, in whoſe hands it was then, 
and is the firſt journal that ever was 
taken in that houſe. Sec Hit, Ref, vol. 
ii. p. 143. 

q And on February 2, this year, Wil- 
liam Parr marquis of Northampton was 
made lord great chamberlain ot Eng- 
land; the lord Wentworth lord cham- 
berlain of the houſhold; fir Thomas 
Darcy vice-chamberlain, and captain ot 
the guard; and fir Anthony Wingfield 
comptroller, Stow, p. 603. Ses Rymer's 
Foed, tom, xv. p. 207. 


and 
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Edw. VI. and conſiderable, as on account of his directing the council, 
1550. who acted only by his advice. Some of the counſellors looked 
upon him as their friend, others as the head of their party, 
and ſome were afraid of offending him. What he had lately 
done with regard to the duke of Somerſet demonſtrated how 
dangerous it was to have him for an enemy. 
He reſolves Notwithſtanding all his greatneſs, the earl of Warwick was 
to give up not a little embarraſſed concerning the affair of Boulogne. He 
* oh had himſelf moſt exclaimed againſt the duke of Somerſet for 
" propoſing to refign that place, and ridiculed all his reaſons, 
and yet for theſe fame reaſons, he reſolved at length to do 
what he ſo much blamed in another, But not to appear in- 
conſiſtent with himſelf, he choſe to cauſe the reſtitution of 
Boulogne to be moved and reſolved in council, and to appear 
himſelf to be no farther concerned, than to comply with the 
opinion of the majority. It is not very difficult for one that 
directs an aſſembly, to procure what reſolutions he pleaſes 
without acting openly. But the difficulty conſiſted in the 
diſhonour of making the firſt ſtep, and the danger of ſhow- 
ing a deſire to conclude a peace with France. The earl of 
Guidotti is Warwick ſoon found an expedient to avoid this inconvenience 
employed in by employing one Guidotti, an Italian merchant, who lived 
that affair, — pg 5 , : 
Hayward, At Southampton. This man coming to Paris on ſome pre- 
Act. Pub, tence, inſinuated himſelf into the conſtable's family, who 
— 185. was the king's chief favourite. In his converſation with ſome 
a of the conſtable's officers, he ſaid, he verily believed the 
: court of England might be eaſily brought to reftore Boulogne 
for a ſum of money. The conſtable, to whom this was 
told, preſently guelled the meaning. He ſpoke himſelf to 
Guidotti, and charged him to intimate to ſome one of the 
council of England, that the king of France had rather end 
the affair of Boulogne by a treaty than by arms. Where- 
upon, Guidotti made ſeveral journies to London and Paris. 
At laſt he ſet the matter in ſo fair a way, that the courts, 
being equally deſirous of ending it, agreed to ſend plenipo- 
tentiaries to ſome place in Picardy to treat of a peace and the 
reſtitution of Boulogne t. | 
Plenipoten- Monſieur de la Rochepot of the houſe of Montmorency, 
tiaries of the Gaſpar de Coligny, afterwards admiral, and two more, were 


d rts, . | = ; 
Sho, four, appointed by France ; and the court of England made choice 


Burner. 
Stow, r For this good piece of ſervice, Gui- and his ſon John a penſion of 351, 10s, 


Act. Pub. dotti had a penſion of 2501. per ann. See Rymer's Foed. tom. xv. p. 227, 


v. P. 202. allowed him by the court of England; 228. Edw. Journ. p. 11, 
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OF ENGLAND. 
of the lord Ruſſel, Paget now made a baron *, ſecretary Edw. VI. 


Petre, and fir John Maſon. Their inſtructions were a clear 
evidence, that the council would have a peace at any rate. 
The ſubſtance of them was: 


I. That as to the place of congreſs, they were not to ap- The Engliſ 
pear very difficult: but, if poſſible, they were to have it at ambaſſadors 


inſtructions. 
Burnet, 


II. They might offer the reſtitution of Boulogne. t. ii. p. 148, 
III. But then they were to demand that the young queen and Collect. 
of Scotland ſhould be ſent home, to conſummate her marriage! _ 


Calais or Boulogne. 


with the king of England. | 

IV. That the fortifications of Blackneſs and Newhaven 
ſhould be demoliſhed. | 

V. That the penſion promiſed by Francis T. to Henry 
VIII. ſhould be continued and all arrears paid : but, if they 
could not obtain the firſt, they were to be ſatisfied with the 
arrears. 

VI. That as for Scotland they ſhould affirm, England 
could not treat without the emperor's concurrence : but if 
the emperor would agree to it, the king of England would 
reſtore all the places he held in Scotland, except Aymouth 
and Roxburgh. 

VII. That if the French ſpoke any thing of the king's 
marrying Henry IT's daughter Elizabeth, they ſhould anſwer, 
they had no inſtructions upon that head, and ſhould inſiſt 
upon the king's being ſo young. 


The plenipotentiaries meeting near Boulogne *, thoſe of Conference 
France ſaid plainly, it was not to be expected that the king out the 


— 


their maſter would ſend back the queen of Scotland, ſince he Rae. 
defigned her for his fon the dauphin : That as for the perpe- Hayward. 
tual penſion, Francis I. promiſed it when forced by his af- Stipe's 
fairs, but the king his ſon never intended to be tributary to 1. . 
England: That however, they were ready to treat about the Repoſ. 
reſtitution of Boulogne for a ſum of money: "That more- P. 114. 


over, the king their maſter did not mean the Engliſh ſhould 
keep any one place in Scotland. This was talking imperi- 
ouſly, ut Henry II. had diſcovered the intentions of the 
council of England, and was reſolved to improve the occa- 
hon to deſtroy the grating claim of the kings of England to 


He was ſummoned to the houſe of t The latter end of January, See 
peers, Decemb, 3, 1549, by the title Burnet, tom, ii, p. 148. 
of baron of Baudeſert. Journ, Parl. | 
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Edw. VI. 


1550. 


Burnet, © © 
tom. ii. 
ColleR. 
p. 207, 


* 


Treaty be- 
tween the 
two crowns, 
Act. Pub. 
xv. p. 211. 


the crown of France, or at leaſt to the e pro- 


THE HESTORY 


— 


miſed by Francis I. in lieu of that claim. 
the Engliſh ambaſſadors received. freſh, inſtructions, empower- 
ing them to conclude a peace upon terms leſs difficult to be 
obtained than thoſe firſt demanded, However, as the court 
of England would not abſ-lutely; deſiſt from the penſion, an 
expedient was found, with which that court was. ſatisfied, 
namely, all claims of the two kings were, to remain as be- 
fore, except ſuch as ſhould be adjuſted by the.treaty, which 
was at length ſigned the 24th of March, and was in effect as 
follows : EP. Wor 


Dame time after, 


I. That the city of Boulogne ſhould be reſtored to France, 
with all the ordnance and ammunition found there by Henry 
VIII, when he took the place. 

II. That in conſideration of Henry's improvements and 
charges in tranſporting proviſions and ammunition, the king 
of 12 ſhould pay the king of England the ſum of four 
hundred thouſand crowns of gold, half on the day of reſti- 
tution, and half before the 1 5th of Auguſt. F 

It is to be obſerved upon this article, that the king of France 
very carefully avoided menti ning either the penſion ſtipulated 
in the laſt treaty of peace, or even what was due to the 
crown of England ſince the time of Charles VIII, which had 
been always increaſed afterwards by ſeveral treaties. 

III. That for the ſecurity of the payment of the two hun- 
dred thouſand crowns in Auguſt, France ſhould give ſix hoſ- 
tages, and England the like number“ for the ſecurity of the 
reſtitution of Boulogne, 

IV. As to Scotland, it was agreed that the king of Eng- 
land ſhould deliver to the queen of Scotland the two forts of 
Lauder and Dunglaſs, with alt the ordnance, except what 
was brought thither from Hadington. 

V. That if theſe two forts remained in the king of Eng- 
land's power, he ſhould be obliged to demoliſh the fortifica- 
tions of Aymouth and Roxburgh, which ſhould never be re- 
built by England or Scotland : but if he reſtored Lauder and 


Dunglaſs, he ſhould however be obliged to raze Aymouth 


and Roxburgh, provided the queen of Scotland demoliſhed 


u Then of equal value with the Eng- 


of Arundel, the lord Talbot the earl of 


* Hhih noble. 


w The Engliſh hoſtages were, the 


duke of Suffolk, the earl of Hertford 


eldeft ſon of the duke of Somerſet, the 
lord Mautravers eldeſt ſon of the earl 


' Shrewſbury's eldeſt fon, the lord Strange 


the earl of Derby's eldeſt ſony, and the 
lord Fitzwarin eldeſt ſon of the ear! of 
Bath, Rymer's Foed, tom. xv. p. 214 


7 alſo 
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tended right. 


concluded it. 
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alſo Lauder and'Dunglafs ; and that none of theſe four places Edw. VI. 
ſhould be evef re-fortified. 3 4 W 

VI. That the king of England ſhould make no new war 
upon Scotland, unleſs he had freſh cauſe : that is to ſay, Ed- 


ward relinquiſhed his marriage. 


VII.” That the king of England's demands, claims, and 
pretenſions, às well upon France as Scotland, and all the 
king of France's and the queen of Scotland's upon England, 
ſhould remain as before, | 


Thus all the pains taken by Henry VIII. to ſecure a pen- 
ſion, or rather a yearly tribute in lieu of the title he pre- 
tended to have to the crown of France, were rendered fruit- 
leſs by this treaty, which contained in favour of England only 
an indeterminate reſervation of the claim which had occa- 
ſioned the effuſion of ſo much blood ſince the reign of Ed- 
ward III. There remains to the kings of England only the 


| empty title of King of France, none of Edward VT's ſuc- 


ceſſors having ever ſeriouſly thought of proſecuting their pre- 

The treaty being brought to London to be ratified, the The earl of 
earl of Warwick feigned ſickneſs, not to be obliged to ſign Warwick 
a peace he had ſo much exclaimed * But this was ing the ta 
only to impoſe on the publick, ſince he had ſigned all the tification of 


orders and inſtructions, by virtue whereof the ambaſſadors had = g 
1 
Burnet. 


The reſtitution of Boulogne opened the eyes of the people, Tue coun- 


| with reſpect to the conduct of thoſe at the helm. They who cil's condu& 
had now delivered up that place for four hundred thouſand is cenſures. 


crowns, in lieu of the two millions Francis had promiſed to 


| pay, were the ſame who ſome months before had reviled the 
protector for only intending to reſtore it. The earl of War- 

| wick, who had the chief direction of affairs, and whoſe in- 

| tereſt it was to procure the people's affection, ſeeing them a 

| little enraged, thought proper to divert them by giving them 

ſome ſatisfaction in other reſpects. To that purpoſe, he Inquiry of 


called to a ſtrict account thoſe who had managed the king's miſdemea- 
money, or been guilty of miſdemeanors in the exerciſe of gunet. 
their offices. He had alſo in this another motive, namely, 

to pay the king's debts, which were conſiderable. In this 
inquiſition, his chief friends who had ſerved him as inftru- 

ments to ruin the duke of Somerſet, were leaſt fpared. The xqy. Jour, 
earl of Arundel was fined in 12,0001. payable in twelve 

years. Sauthwel was put in the Fleet, and the reſt. made 

their compoſitions with the court as well as they could. As 

| #2 there 
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Edw. VI. there were ſew but what were guilty of ſome miſdemeanor, 


$50. 


Changes in 
the ſees. 
Act. Pub. 
xv. p. 219, 
221, 222, 
237, 240. 


Polydore 


into Italy. 
Act. Pub. 
uv. p. 234. 
Burnet. 


THE ie 


this inquiry eſtabliſhed the earl of Warwick, every one fear- 
ing he would find means to be revenged of thoſe who expreſſed 


not great ſubmiſſion *, 


In the courſe of this year t 


biſhopricks. 


here were ſome. changes in the 
The fee of Weſtminſter, vacant by the reſigna- 


tion of Thirleby, was united to that of London, and given to 
Ridley biſhop of Rocheſter J. Thitrleby had the ſee of Nor- 
wich, Poinet that of Rocheſter *, and on the third of July, 
Edw. Jour. John Hooper was made b.{hop of Glouceſter *, 

This year, Polydore Virgil, an Italian, who had been now 
Virgil retires forty years in England, had leave to go and ſpend the reſidue 


of his days in his own country. 


he king permitted him 


to enjoy his preferments *, in conſideration of his having 


x Sir Thomas Smith, fir Michael 
Stanhope, Thomas Fiſhe, and William 
Grey, each of them acknowledged they 
owed the king zoco l. and fir John 
Thynn ſubmitted to 60001; fine, and 
then were diſcharged, Burnet, tom. ii. 
p. 149. 

y On February 24. Burnet, p. 149. 
Miles Coverdale was alſo made, Au- 
guſt 14, next year, biſhop of Exeter, in 
the rcom of John Veyſey, who re- 
ſigned, after having alienated almoſt all 
the lands belonging to that biſhoprick, 
and reſerved to himſelf a yearly pen- 
ſion of 485 J. Burnet, tom. ii. p. 166. 
Rymer's Foed. tom. xv. p. 282, &c, 

2 Poinet, not having a houſe upon 
nis biſhoprick, held in commendam a 
prebend of Canterbury, the vicarage of 
Aſhford in Kent, the rectories of St. 
Michael's Crooked- lane, London, and 
of Towen in the dioceſe of Bangor. 
Rymer's Foed. tom. xv. p. 241. But 
by an order of council of june 29, 1550, 
it was decreed, That no biſhop ſhould 
henceforth keep other benefice than his 
diſhoprick only, Strype, tom. ii. p. 
220. 

a Upon the vacancies of theſe, and 
other ſees, the beſt and almoſt all the 


manors belonging to them, were ſur- 


rendered into the king's hands, and diſ- 
tribute4 amongſt the courtiers; and to 
make ſome fort of compeniation, there 
were beſtowed upon the [ſame ſees, ei- 
ther worſe manors, or elſe rectories, and 
improp: iated tithes, Thus on Septem- 
ber 26, 1847, Shaxton, biſhop of Lin- 
coin, ieũgned to the king twenty-four 
manors ; ſo that at preient the revenues 


of that hiſhoprick are ſaid to conſiſt of 
impropriations: Buckden being the 
only manor it has left. May 20, 1548, 
the biſhop of Bath and Wells made the 
like reſignation or exchange of ten ma- 
nors, And April 12, 1550, Ridley, 
biſhop of London, yielded up to the 
king the mancrs of Stepney and Hack- 
ney in Middleſex, and of Branktree and 
Southminſter in Eſſex; in the room 
whereof he had the manors of Fering, 
Kilvedon, &c. in Eſſex z of Green- 
ford, Hanwel, Drayton, and Padding- 
ton, in Middleſex ; the advowſon of St. 
Martin's in the Fields, and others ; of 
which the reader may ſee an account in 
Strype's Eccl. Mem. tom. ii. p. 217, 
who there obſerves, that the advantage 
of the exchange was conſiderably on thc 
biſhop's fide, The ſee of Wincheſter 
was alſo regulated, Sce ibid. p. 272. 
--- Rymer's Foed, tom. xv. p. 166, 
177, 226, King Henry VIII. had led 
the way in this general regulation, as 
it was called, of the biſhopricks, by 2 
ſtatute made in the 37th of his reign, 
c. 16, when no leſs than ſeventy ma- 
nors, all at the old rents, were taken at 
once from the ſee of York, and an- 
nexed to the dutchy of Lancaſter, im- 
S and tithes being given in 
jeu of them; and many were alto at 
che ſame time diſmembered from the 
archbiſhoprick of Canterbury. See Stat. 
37 Henry VIII. Strype's Mem. tom. |. 
p. 75, &, Heylin, p. 18. ; 

b His archdeaconry of Wells, ans 
his prebend of Nonnington in che church 
of Hereford, 


employed 
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employed the beſt part of his life in writing the hiſtory of Edw. VI. 
England ©. 1550. 


Before we proceed to the next year, it will not be impro- 
r to mention what had paſſed in foreign countries, 
Paul III. dying the 13th of November x549, the cardinals Death of 


who entered the conclave the 2gth of the ſame month, Foul. 
agreed in few days to raiſe cardinal Pole to the papal throne, ns 


and even came in the night to his chamber to adore him ac- 


cording to cuſtom. But he defired them to defer the cere- pole loſes the 
mony till it was day, telling them it ought not to be a work of pontificate * 
darkneſs. This ſcruple, unheard-of till then, ſeemed to * 2% | 


them ſo extraordinary, that ſome imputed it to ſtupidity. 
Others were afraid, it Pole was pope, he would reform the 
court of Rome, and the college of cardinals in particular. 
However this be, from that moment they thought of elect- 
ing another pope. After which, being divided into three Julius M. 


factions, they could not agree upon the perſon till the February choſen pope, 


following, when they choſe the cardinal de Monte, who took 


the name of Julius III. 4. 


III. 


In Germany, the emperor having opened the diet of the Airs of 
empire about the end of July, would have obliged all the pro- Germany. 


teſtants to ſubmit to the determinations of the council, 
Maurice elector of Saxony ſtrongly 


removed back to Trent. 


oppoſed it, but with ſo much caution and regard for the em- 
peror, that he did not loſe his favour. On the contrary, the 
emperor agreed, that the diet ſhould declare him general of 
the army of the empire, to end the war by the ſiege of Mag- 
deburg, the only proteſtant town which ſtill held out. Mau- 
rice had great deſigns, which the emperor knew not, till it 


was too late to hinder the execution. 
Scotland enjoyed a great tranquillity after the concluſion of Affairs of 


the peace ©. 3 Hamilton earl of Arran in Scotland, an 


duke of Chateleraut in France, ſtill governed the kingdam as 
regent. But he was himſelf governed by the archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's his natural brother, a man of a very lewd and in- 


© This year, the city of London pur- 
chaſed from the king all the liberties of 
Southwark, for the ſum of one thou- 
land marks, Stow, p. 604. 

4 He gave a ſtrange omen of what 
advancements he intended to make, 
when he gave his own hut (according 
to the cuſtom of the popes, who beſtow 
their hats before they go out of the con- 
clave) on a mean ſeryant of his, who 
had the charge of his money; and 
being aſked what he ſav in him to make 


him a cardinal ? He anſwered, As muck 
as the cardinals had ſeen in him to 
make him pope, But it was commonly 
laid, that the ſecret of this promotion 
was an unnatural affecton to him, 
Burnet, tom. ii. p. 147. 

e It had been included in the late 
peace made between the crowns of Eng- 
land and France; and accordingly took 
care to have this comprehenſion ratified, 
See Rymer's Focd. tom. xv. p. 255--= 
273. 
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famous life. Let us return now to England, and ſee what 
paſſed there during the year 1551. 7219 F 1 

After the concluſion of the peace with France and Scot- 
land, the principal affair in the kingdom was that of the re- 
formation, which the young king withed to bring to as high 
a degree of perfeCtion as poſſible, He was kept in this dif- 
poſition by Cranmer, and the reft of the reformers. The 
earl of Warwick appeared alſo very forward to complete the 
work, becauſe he thereby infinuated himſelf more into his 
young maſter's favour. The conftant maxim of the Romiſh 
party was to oppoſe with all their power any intended altera- 
tions, before they were eſtabliſhed by law. But they com- 
plied with them, at leaſt outwardly, when there was no re- 
medy, till a favourable opportunity ſhould offer to throw off 
the maſk, It was not poſſible to be rid of theſe hypocrites at 
once, becauſe they gave no advantage by their outward beha- 
viour. But they were narrowly watched, that their falſe 
ſteps might be improved. By this means Bonner was put 
out of the way the laſt year, and by the ſame method Gar- 
diner was this year deprived on the 18th of April f. 

During al! the reft of the year, choſen commiſſioners were 
preparing a confeſſion of faith , which was the laſt mortal 
wound to be given to the old religion. Some places of the 
new liturgy were alſo corrected d. But the princeſs Mary re- 
fuſed to ſubmit to theſe or the former changes. She con- 
tinued to have maſs ſaid in her houſe, and thereby drew upon 
herſelf great mortifications from the council and the king 
himſelf, who ſeemed r-(alved to force her to a compliance. 
She was ſo zalarmed at it, that ſhe formed a deſign to with- 
draw out of the kingdom, by means of ſome veſſels which 
the regent of the Low- Countries was to ſend upon the coaſt 


f He muſt have been deprived ſooner ; 
for J. Poinet biſhop of Rocheſter was 
tranſlated, on March 23, to the ſee of 
Wincheſter, ſaid then to be vacant by 
the deprivation of Stephen the late 
biſhop, ---See Rymer s Feed. tom. xv. 
p. 253. According to king Edward's 
Journal, it was on Feb. 15,--- January 
28, this vear, a commiſſion was given 
to ſeveral biſhops, and others of the 
clergy and laity, to enquire after, repreſs, 
and extirpate the errors of the anabap- 
tiſts, libertines, and other hereticks. 
Rymer's Foed, tom. xv. p. 215. . 

g It is not -known who were the 
compilers of theſe articles of the church 


ef Englund, being forty-two in number, 
3 « 


nor hat method was taken in preparing 
then. Burnet thinl:s they were framed 
by Cremer and Ridley, and that they 
were by wem 1eat about to others, to 
correct or add to them as they ſaw cauſe. 
The reader may ſee them in Burnet's 
Collection, numb. 55, vol. ii. with the 
differences between theſe and thoſe ſet 
out in queen Elizabeth's time, marked 
in the margin, 

h A general confeſſion and abſolution 
was added, And the commandments 
were put in the beginning of the com- 
munion-ſervice, . The chriſm, uſe of 
the croſs in conſecrating the eucharift, 

ravers for the dead, &c, were laid aſidi. 
. tom. ii. p. 169, 170. 


of 


landers, who are alo 
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England. But the deſign being diſcovered, the execution Edw. VI, 


was prevented, though it ſhould. ſeem that princeſs would nave 
occaſioned leſs trouble and embarraſſment, had ſhe been out 
of the kingdom. In all appearance, the project of excluding 
her from-the ſucceſſion was not yet formed, neither was the 
king's death thought ſo near as it was. 

This princeſs's obſtinacy drew upon her the king her bro- The earl of 
ther's diſpleaſure, who from thenceforward loſt much of the Warwick's 
eſteem and affection he had for her. It was this, probably, signs 
ch at inſpired the earl of Warwick with the thoughts of ex- —— 
cludling her from the ſucceſſion, and of forming in favour of 
his own family the projet mentioned hereafter. It will be 
neceſſary howey r briefly to ſay here, that this project was, 
to marry the princels Elizabeth abroad, to cauſe Mary to be 
ſet aſide, and to marry one vi his ſons to Jane Grey, eldeſt 
daughter of Henry Grey marquiſs of Dorſet, and of Frances 
Brandon, who was the next in the ſucceſſion, after Henry 
VIIPs two daughters i. 

At this time the ſweating-fickneſs broke out in England The ſweat- 
with great violence, carrying off in twenty-four hours ſuch ng * 
as were ſeized with it, in ſpite of all remedies . If we may — nh 
believe the hiſtorians, this ſickneſs was peculiar to the Eng- 
liſh nation. It did not ſeize the foreigners who were in Eng- 
land, and in other countries Engliſhmen only were afflicted 
with it, For this ine it was called the Engliſh ſweat. 


1551. 


There is much the ſame thing to be obſerved among the Po- 
e ſubject to a diſtemper they call plica l, 


unknown, as it is afhrmed, in all other countries. 


The duke 


of Suffolk, ſon of Charles Brandon by his ſecond wife, died 
of the ſweating ſickneſs, as did alſo two days aſter his brother, 


who had ſucceeded him. 


being void, the earl of Warwick reſolved to procure that 
honour for the marquiſs of Dorſet, father of Jane Grey. 


in the tami- 
: 9 . ly of the 
I Laft year, on June 3, John, the among young men, of a ſtrong conſti- marquiſs of 
earl of Warwick's eldeſt fon, married tution. Edw. Jour. p. 20. Dorſet. 


Ann, daughter of the duke of Somerſet. 
And on the 4th of the ſame month, 
Robert, his third ſon, married fir John 
Robſart's daughter, Edw, Journ. p. 
I}, 15. 

k This ſickneſs began firſt at Shrewſ- 
bury in April, and ſpreading towards the 
north, ended not till October, Rapin. 
Whoever was ſeized with it, died, or 
recovered within nine or ten hours at 
moſt, If he took cold, he died within 
three hours; if he flept, within fix 
hours, he dicd raving. It raged chietly 


| They that are troubled with it, loſe 
the uſe of their limbs, as if thzy had a 
palſy, and feel great pains in their 
nerves, which generally continue a whole 
year, After that they fall into a great 
ſweat at night, and next morning their 


hair is glued together, and has a nauſe- 


ous ſmell, which continues ever after, 
If they cut their hair, the humour falls 
on their eyes, and makes them blind, 
This diſtemper is infectious, and com- 
municated by coition, Atlas, Geog, 
tom. i. P. 199. ; 


14 whom 


Two dukes 
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die of it. 
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72 THE HES'TORY 
Edw. VI. whom he deſigned: for one of his ſons. He wanted the con- 
1551. currence of that lord to ſet the crown on his daughter's head, 
to whom the mother was moreover to reſign her right. It is 
however very difficult to conceive, that the earl of Warwick 
ſhould have formed this project fo early, ſince Edward was in 
good health, in his fifteenth year only, and very likely to have 
a numerous iſſue, The earl of Warwick mult therefore have 
know: that the king was to die very ſoon. And this is what 
they would infinuate, who make him form his defign at the 
time I am ſpeaking of, and before the king was ſeized win 
his laſt illneſs, in order to repreſent him as the author of his 
Defign of death. However, it is pretended, all this lord's proceedings, 
rally from the death of Jane Grey's two brothe'*, to the end of 
Fabech tothe this reign, had relation to this project, as, for inftance, the 
prince of marriage of the princeſs Eliza beam to the king of Denmark's 
nan eldeſt ſon, which he cauſed to be privately treated, but with- 
Hayward. out effect. | 
Negotiatim The marriage of the king himſelf with a daughter of 
fortheking's France, which was negotiated and concluded this year, ſeems 
wh directly contrary to the earl of Warwick's deſigns, ſuppoſing 
daughter of they were already formed, Wherefore Dr. Burnet ſays, that 
France. this marriage was only to amuſe the young king. Hayward, 
Burnt. who wrote the hiſtory of Edward VI. fays alſo, that after the 
marriage was concluded, Edward thought himſelf in perfect 
Edward ſafety, though indeed he was in extreme danger, But what- 
_ ane” ever the earl of Warwick's motive might be, the marquiſs of 
France on Northampton, the biſhop of Ely, and ſome other ambaſladors 
pretence of were ſent with a ſplendid retinue to carry the Order of the 
REES, Garter to Henry II. and to propoſe a marriage between his 
Garter tothe daughter the princeſs Elizabeth and Edward. Henry being 
king. then at Chateaubriant, the Engliſh ambaſſadors came to 
r Nantes, from whence they were conducted to court. The 
Bunt. marquiſs of Northampton, as head of the embaſly ®, pre- 
ſented the collar of the order to the king. Then the biſhop 
of Ely deſired him to appoint commiſſioners to treat with 
them about an affair tending to the common good of the two 
Treat about Kingdoms. The commiſſioners being named, the ambaſſa- 
nes? dors propoſed the marriage of Edward with the princeſs Eli- 
Act. Pub, Zabeth, and the treaty was ſigned at Angers, the 19th of July. 
xv. p. 273, The princeſs's portion was to be two hundred thouſand 
93.7 crowns, and her dower as great as any queen of England had 


ever enjoyed. But the marriage was not to be contracted by 


m The reſt of the ambaſſadors were, liam Pickering, fir Thomas Smith, and 
Thomas Goodrick biſhop of Ely, fir Dr, John Uliber, Rymer's Focd. tom. 
John Maſon, fir Philip Hobby, fir Wil- xv. p. 274. 
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words of the preſent tenſe, till a month after the princeſs was Edw. VI. 
twelve years of age. This hindered it from being conſum- 1551. 
mated, becauſe Edward died before that time. Shortly after, 
Henry II. ſent a noble embaſſy into England, of which the Edw. Jour, 
marſhal de Montmorency was head, with the Order of St. 12 
Michael to the king. : 
Foreign affairs being finiſhed, the earl of Warwick applied The earl of 
himſelf to domeftick, or rather to his own. He cauſed Warwick is 
Henry Grey marqueſs of Northampton to be created duke of 8 
Suffolk, and himſelf duke of Northumberland ®. William berland. 
Paulet earl of Wiltſhire and lord-treaſurer, was made mar- Other 
quiſs of Wincheſter ?, and fir William Herbert, earl of Pem- Cake us 
broke v. They who were on this occaſion dignified with new Edw. Jour. 
honours, were the intimate friends of the earl of Warwick, Hayward. 
now duke of Northumberland, who ſought to eſtabliſh him- Barnet. 
ſelf in the poſt he poſſeſſed of chief manager of the publick 
affairs, though without any patent to give him that autho- 


Tl 


ty. | 

This lord could not however enjoy a perfedt tranquillity, ſo The ruin of 
long as he ſtill ſaw ſuch a rival as the duke of Somerſet, who oe of 
might one day be reſtored to favour, and who was really en- 9 
deavouring to regain the poſt he had formerly poſſeſſed. Ed- Hayward. 
ward was near the time of his majority, and daily increaſed Burnet. 

in the knowledge of affairs. The duke of Northumberland 

had therefore to fear, that when the king ſhould compare his 
adminiſtration with the duke of Somerlet's, he would per- 

ceive, the laſt had been wrongfully deprived of his dignity. 

Beſides, Edward {till expreſſed great eſteem for his uncle, and Means made 
gave him frequent and publick marks of it, All this made uſe of to 
the duke of Northumberland very uneaſy, who plainly ſaw, hat end. 

it would be almoſt impoſſible to execute his projects whilſt he 

had ſuch an inſpector as the duke of Somerſet. He deter- 

mined therefore to be rid of this troubleſome rival at any rate, 

and to that end made uſe of two ways. The firſt was to 

ruin him in the king's favour, by means of certain emiſſaries, 

who beſet him continually *, The fecond was, to cauſe his 


n Henry Percy, the lat earl of 
Northumberland, dying without iſſue, 
his next heirs were the ſons of Thomas 
Percy, who was attainted in the laſt 
reign for the Yorkſhire rebellion, 

o Rapin by miſtake ſays Wiltſhire, 

p Sir Thomas Darcy, vice-chamber- 
Jain of the king's houſhold, captain of 
the guard, and one of the four knights 
of the king's privy-chamber, was ſome 
time before, namely, on April 5, created 


baron Darcy of Chich. Dugdale's Baron, 
vol. ii. p. 392. Edw. Journ. p. 24.-- 
And William Cecil, made on September 
6, 1550, one of the principal ſecreta- 
ries of ſtate, was now knighted, (Edw. 
Journ.) as was alſo john Cheek, the 
king's preceptor, 

q Some reported, that he had cauſed 
himſelf to be proclaimed king in divers 
counties, Hayward, p. 320, 
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enemy ſuch mortifications as ſhould throw him upon actions 
that would give an advantage againſt him. Theſe two ways 
ſucceeded to his wiſh. The king by degrees took a diſguſt at 
his uncle, and was thereby diſpoſed to receive any ill impreſ- 


The duke of ſions againſt him. On the other hand, the duke of Somerſet 


could not, without extreme impatience, ſee hiiſſſelf daily ex- 
poſed to affronts, the mote provoking as they were done with 
deſign to incenſe him. Few have the prudence or moderation 
to avoid falling into ſuch ſnares. Tis pretended, that ſeeing 
himſelf thus puſhed, he reſolved to kill the duke of Northum- 
berland at a viſit he was to make him. Others ſay, he in- 
tended to have invited him to dinner at the lord Paget's, and 
there he was either to kill or poiſon him. At leaſt the hiſto- 
rians thus ſpeak of it, becauſe the report was ſpread both 
before and after his diſgrace, and even imbibed by the king. 
And yet, his impeachment had no ſuch thing in it, but ran 
only. that he intended to ſecure the duke of Northumberland's 
perſon. However, it cannot be denied, he had contrived 
ſome plot to be reſtored to his poſt, and deviſed and perhaps 
imparted to his confidents, ſeveral expedients which were im- 
puted to him afterwards as ſo. many crimes, though he had 
executed none, One of theſe confidents was the perſon that 
ruined him, being in all appearance bribed by his enemy. 
This man, fir Thomas Palmer by name, having been ſecretly 
brought to the king, told him all he knew, and probably ſo 
turned his diſcourſe as to make the king believe that bare pro- 
jects or thoughts were fixed and ſettled deſigns, However, 
the king being perſuaded, his uncle would have aſſaſſinated 
the duke of Northumberland, the marquiſs of Northampton, 
and the earl of Pembroke, conſented that he ſhould be brought 
to his trial. So on the 17th of October the duke was appre- 
hended and ſent to the Tower, with many others accuſed of 
being his accomplices. The next day, the dutcheſs of Somer- 
ſet with, two of her women were alſo arreſted ; and after 
that, the earl of Arundel and the lord Paget underwent the 
Jame fate. | | 

As ſoon as the duke of Somerſet was in the Tower, his 
pretended crimes were every where publiſhed with circum- 


ſtances proper to impoſe on the people. Upon theſe extrava- 


gant acculations it is that the hiſtorians, doctor Burnet ex- 
cepted, have built their accounts of this event. What is moſt 
probable is, that the duke had projected to get himſelf de- 
rlared protector in the next parliament, ſince the earl of Rut- 


r He afterwards denicd all to the duke of Somerſet, See king Edw. Journ, 
p- 37. | 
| land 
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land affirmed it upon oath. As to the means he intended to Edw. VI. 


ute for that end, very likely he had deviſed. ſeveral, but not 1551. 
et fixed upon any, except that perhaps of ſecuring the duke — 
of Northumberland's perſon. As the cuſtom of bringing the The wir- 
witneſſes face to face had been ſome time ſince laid aſide, we netles are 
muſt be contented with knowing what the witneſſes depoſed n 
againſt him, without any poſſibility however of receiving | 
from thence an unqueſtionable proof of the truth of the facts. 

Every one is ſenſible, ' what great alterations the —— 

of witneſſes is capable of producing in ſeemingly the mo 

poſitive depoſitions, 

Palmer depoſed, that fir Ralph Vane was to have headed The depofi- 
two thouſand men to ſupport the duke of Somerſet's deſigns, tons of the 
who with a hundred horſe * was to have fallen upon the Ed. Jour 
guard ; that being done, the duke intended to have gone Burnet. a 
through the city proclaiming, Liberty, Liberty, and in caſe Hayward, 
he failed to raiſe the people, to have fled to the ifle of Wight. 
One Crane affirmed the fame thing, and added, that the 
earl of Arundel and the lord Paget were privy to the con- 

ſpiracy. 

Upon theſe depoſitions, the duke was brought to his trial Edw. Jour, 

before the peers on the firſt of December, the crimes laid Purnet. 


againſt him being caſt into three articles: 


1. That he had deſigned to ſeize on the king's perſon, and Articles of 


accuſation. 


the adminiſtration of the publick affairs. eee 


2. That he with one hundred others intended to impriſon 
the duke of Northumberland. 
3. And that he had deſigned to raiſe an inſurrection in the 
D 

Theſe three articles, to which the duke of Somerſet's crimes 
were reduced, plainly ſhow, there was no proof of his having 
intended to kill or poiſon the three lords abovementioned, 
though the king bad been made to believe it, and the people 
told the ſame. Of theſe three articles the firſt and third were 
high-treaſon, and the ſecond concerning the duke of North- 
umberland was only felony, He poſitively denied the trea- 
ſonable articles, and for the other, which was placed the ſecond 
in the impeachment, he proteſted, he had never determined 


s December 15 fo, there was ap- were to ſet upon the Gens d'armes, who 
pointed a band of horſemen divided were nine hundred in number. See 
amongſt the nobles, an hundred to the king Edw, Journ, p. 21. in Burnet, 
duke of Somerſet. There were the vol, ii, | | 
horſe, that with the two thouſang men 
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Edw. VI. to kill the duke of Northumberland, the marquiſs of North- 
1551. ampton, and the earl of Pembroke, but had only talked of 
it without any intention to do it. 505 
It muſt be confeſſed, here is a difficulty which is not eaſy 
to be reſolved. The duke of Somerſet is not accuſed of in- 
tending to kill theſe lords, and yet he juſtifies himſelf on that 
head. This ſeems to intimate, there was ſome ſuch article in 
the indictment. And yet, doctor Burnet, an exact hiſtorian, 
if ever there was any, who affirms that he took the accuſa- 
tion out of the records of the council, ſets down but three 
articles, where there is no mention of theſe lords, who even 
ſat among the peers his judges. On the other hand, it will 
appear preſently, that the duke was condemned for felony, 
which was ſtretching the rigour of the law as far as it could 
o, if he was guilty only of an intention to ſeize the duke of 
Northutnberland; whereas if he had really intended to kill 
theſe three lords, there was nothing in his ſentence but what 
was agrecable to an act of parliament. It muſt therefore be 
ſaid, either the famous hiſtorian abovementioned, has not 
exactly related the articles of accuſation, or the peers con- 
demned the unfortunate duke for a crime he was not legally 
charged with. The faithfulneſs and exactneſs doctor Burnet 
has profeſſed, will not allow him to be accuſed of ſuch a 
fraud. But the character of the duke of Northumberland, 
and of moſt of the duke of Somerſet's judges, who for the 
moſt part were his profeſſed enemies, give but too much occa- 
ſion to ſuſpect that the fear of offending the duke of North- 
umberland, or ſome other motives, prevailed over juſtice *, 
He is acquit- After the peers had heard the depoſitions againſt the duke, 
red of dean and his defences, they unanimouſly acquitted him of treaſon, 


ſon, bu n . . 
found mut but found him guilty of felony. They proceeded, in all ap- 


of felony. pearance, upon a ſtatute made in the time of Henry VII. ", 
wi ag which declared it felony to intend to take away the life of a 


Hollingh, privy-counſellor. This was ftretching very far that ſevere 
law, which perhaps was never executed before, eſpecially 
upon a duke, peer of the realm, and uncle to the king. 
Beſides his charge did not run that he had intended to kill 


t The marquiſs of Wincheſter ſat as 
yigh-ſteward, and his judges, twenty- 
ſeven in number, were, the dukes of 
Suffolk, and Northumberland, the mar- 
quiſs of Northampton, the earls of Der- 
by, Bedford, Huntington, Rutland, 
Bath, Suſſex, Worceſter, Pembroke; 
and the viſcount of Hereford ; the lords 
Abergavenny, Audlev, Wharton, Evers, 
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: 
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Latimer, Borough, Souch, Stafford, 
Wentworth, Darcy, Sturtcn, Windſor, 
Cramwell, Cobham, and Bray. The 
lord chancellor was left out of the num- 
ber, being ſuſpected of favouring the 
duke of Somerſet, Edw, Journ, p. 41. 
Burnet, tom. ii. p. 179. 


79 
u Third of Henry VII, See Statut, 
C. 14. 
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theſe three counſellors, but only had deſigned to ſecure the Edw. VI. 
duke of Northumberland's perſon. But what is moſt ſtrange 1551. 
in the trial is, that theſe three lords ſat as judges. Sentence 
being given, he aſked pardon of the duke of Northumber- Edw. Jour. 
land, the marquiſs of Northampton, and the earl of Pem- 
broke, for his ill intentions againſt them. This aſking par- 
don has made ſeveral believe him guilty. But it is a queſtion, 
whether by theſe ill intentions we are neceſſarily to underſtand 
a deſign to aſſaſſinate them. When the people who were 
prefent at his trial, ſaw he was returned not guilty of treaſon, 
they ſhouted for joy ſo loud, that they were heard at Charing- 
croſs. But their joy was turned into ſorrow when they heard 
he was condemned of felony. | 

Every one believed the duke would be pardoned, becauſe The king is 
his execution was deferred almoſt two months. But fo great perſuaded 
care had been taken to prepoſſeſs the king againſt him, that raya 1 
young Edward, who abhorred the crimes he believed him guilty. 
guilty of, was very far from any thoughts of granting him a Burnet. 
pardon. It appears in his Journal, that one Bartuile had 
afirmed upon oath, that the duke of Somerſet had hired him 
to kill the duke of Northumberland. That the duke himſelf 
had owned it at his coming to the Tower, though he had 
denied it at firſt, But it is very ſtrange, this evidence was not 
produced at his trial, Nothing argues his innocence in this 
reſpect ſo much as the indictment itſelf, which ran, not that 
he had intended to aſſaſſinate the duke of Northumberland, 
but only had deſigned to ſeize and impriſon him. Neverthe- 
leſs, it cannot be denied that the king believed him guilty of _ 
the firſt of theſe crimes, ſince we ſee in his letter to Barnaby py:ner, 
Fitz-Patrick his favourite, then in France, that the duke had Fuller, 
confeſſed it after ſentence, though he had before ſworn the 
contrary v. But the king's belief does by no means prove 
the fact. It ſerves alſo equally to prove that the young king 
was abuſed, who even ſhowed afterwards an extreme forrow 
for having conſented to his uncle's death. The duke of The chan- 
Somerſet was in hopes however of undeceiving the king. He cellor is So- 
had now engaged the lord chancellor Rich to be his friend, gang F 
who through a miſtake in the ſuperſcription of a note he ſent j; geprived 


to the duke, diſcovered his deſign to uſe his endeavours for of his office, 


aywa:d, 
w The king's words, as in Burnet, ©* contrary.” So it was not the deſign _ Mo 
are: „The duke ſeemed to have ac- of killing, (as Rapin fays by miſtake) "Ak. : 
% knowledged the felony, and after ſen- but the felony that the king ſaid, he : 
ee tence he had conf:ſſed it, though he confeſſed. Burnet, vol. il. p. 181. 
% had formerly vehemently ſworn the c 
him, 
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Edw. VI. him. This occaſioned the great ſeal's being taken from him, 


I551. 
The king 


ſigns an or- 
der for be- 


* 
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and given to the biſhop of Ely *. 918 | 
As ſoon as the duke had received his ſentence, ' great care 


was taken to divert and entertain the king with pleaſing ſights, 
that he might not refle& upon this ſtrange condemnation. At 


. 


heading the the ſame time, all his uncle's friends were carefully hindered 


duke of 


Somerſet, 
Act. Pub. 


from coming near him. 


— 


ſigned an order for his execution. 


* 


At laſt, on the 22d of January he 


The duke appeared calm 


xv. p. 295, and undiſturbed on the ſcaffold, and made a ſpeech to the 
The duke's people. He affirmed, << he had never offended the king 

ſpeech onthe c word or deed. He gave God thanks for making him his 
* inſtrument to promote the reformation, and exhorted the 


ſcaffold. 


ang 22, 


urnet. 


people to perſiſt therein.“ 


When he had gone ſo far, he 


Hollingh. was forced to ſtop. by reaſon of an extraordinary noiſe among 


Fox, the people, which laſted ſome time. Sir Anthony Brown 
riding towards the ſcaffold, and crying to the people to give 
way, made many believe he was bringing a pardon. On the 

Stow. other fide, a company of ſoldiers who had been ordered to 

* attend at the execution, coming too late, cauſed others to 


his head on the block to receive the fatal blow. 


imagine they were come to maſlacre them. 


This bred a ter- 


rible diſorder, and fatal to ſome of the ſpectators who were 


ſmothered to death. When the noiſe was over, he calmly. 


went on with his ſpeech, and ſaid, “ he had always been 


s moſt diligent about his majeſty, in his affairs both at home 


and abroad; and no leſs diligent in ſeeking the common 
„good of the whole realm.“ Here again he was interrupted 


by the people crying out, “It was moſt true.“ 


Then “ he 


«« prayed for the king, aſked forgivenefs of all whom at any 
time he had offended, forgave all his enemies without ex- 
« ception, and deſired the people to bear him witneſs that he 


« died in the faith of Jeſus Chriſt.” 


When he had ended his 


ſpeech he turned to his private devotions ; after which he laid 


The duke of Thus fell the duke of Somerſet, concerning whom opi- 


Fomerſet's 
character. 
Burner, 


nions have been very much divided. 


Some have repreſented 


him as a very wicked man, capable of committing the moſt 


x The lord chancellor intending to 
ſend the duke of Somerſet an advertiſe- 
ment of ſomewhat deſigned againſt him 
by the council, and being in haſte, 
wrote only on the back of the letter, 
« To the duke, and bid one of his 
ſervants carry it to the Tower, without 
giving him particular directions to the 
duke of Somerſet. His ſervant fancy- 
tag it was to the duke of Norfolk, car- 


ried it to him. He, to make Northum- 
berland his friend, ſent the letter to 
him. Rich underſtanding the miſtake, 
prevented the diſcovery, and went im- 
mediately to the king, nd pretending 
ſome indiſpoſition, deſii to be diſ- 
charged; and upon that took to his 
bed. So it ſeemed too barbs 'ous, to do 
any thing further againſt him, Burnet, 
tom, il, P. 182. 
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heinous crimes, and others, as a very good Chriſtian, It is Edw. VI. 
eaſy to ſee that religion was the ſole cauſe of this diverſity. 1551. 
Had it not been for the prejudice religion begets in moſt men, 
his faults would not have been fo much aggravated, which 
after all, were ſome of the leaſt men are guilty of. On the 
other hand, without this ſame prejudice, there would not 
have been ſo much. pains taken to colour his ambition, which 
doubtleſs was a little too great. They who have made it their 
buſineſs to vindicate all his actions, have alſo very lightly 
touched upon the vaſt riches amaſſed by him during his admi- 
niſtration. Of this Somerſet-houſe now ſtanding in London, 
is an authentick proof. But then, his enemies have made 
bare accuſations- artfully ſpread among the people, and in- 
{tilled into the king, to paſs for evidenced crimes, though it 
manifeſtly appears by the very articles of his indictment, that 
he was condemned only for an intention to commit an offence, 
not againſt the king or ſtate, but againſt ſome private perſons. 
It may therefore be affirmed, that the faults for which he was 
pardoned after his firſt condemnation, were much greater than 
that for which he ſuffered death. The people, who are fel- 
dom miſtaken in their judgment of great men, were fo gene- 
rally perſuaded of his innocence, that many dipped their 
handkerchiefs in his blood, conſidering him as a fort of mar- 
tyr. Nay, it happened in the = of queen Mary's 
reign, that a woman ſeeing the duke of Northumberland Burnet, 
leading to the Tower, ſhook one of theſe bloody handker- Hayward. 
chiefs at him, ſaying, “ Behold, the blood which thou didſt 
&« cauſe to be unjuſtly ſhed, does now apparently begin to 
“revenge itſelf on thee,” | 

About a month after this execution, fir Ralph Vane, fir Execution of 
Miles Partridge, fir Michael Stanhope, and ſir Thomas *" ay yang 
Arundel), who were ſaid to be the duke of Somerſet's chief a bu. 
complices, were alſo put to death. But they all proteſted xv. p. 296. 
they had never intended to form any plot, either againſt the 1 
king or any privy-counſellor. Vane added, he did not doubt "cd hx 
his blood would make the duke of Northumberland's pillow Strype. 
uneaſy to him. As for Palmer, Crane, and Bartuile, who Hollingſn. 
had ſerved as witneſſes againſt the duke of Somerſet, they were 
eaſily diſcharged. Nay, it was obſerved, there was a great 
intimacy. afterwards between Palmer and the duke of North- 
umberland, which gave occaſion to believe Palmer had been 


Y The jury could not agree in their next morning, the 29th. Edw. Journ, 
verdict concerning this laſt, fo that they p. 46. They were executed on Tower- 
remained mut up without meat or drink hill, February 26, Fox, p. 99. 
from noon, January the 2$th, till the 
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Edw. VI. corrupted to betray the duke of Somerſet, who had honoured 


1551. 


— 


Affairs of 
Getmany. 
Veidan. 


Bur net. 


and of the 
council of 
Trent. 
Burner. 


1552. 


Pa liament. 


An act en- 
Joining the 
contronting 
of the wit- 
relies, 
Burnet, : 


him with his friendſhip. 

During the year 1551, the ſtate of the emperor's affairs 
was changed in Germany, when he leaſt ſuſpected it, Mau- 
rice elector of Saxony, having formed the deſign of reſtoring 
his country to liberty, had ſecretly negotiated a league with 
France and the proteſtant princes of Germany. But before 
he declared himſelf openly, he had a mind to know what 
might be expected from England. To that purpoſe, he fent 
ambaſſadors to Edward, to gain him to his intereſt and pro- 
cure a ſum of four hundred thouſand crowns, by telling him 
it was for the preſervation of the proteſtant religion. The 
ambaſſadors were told, the king would moſt willingly enter 
into a religious league; but did not mean to be engaged under 
that pretence in a war for other quarrels. That if the elec- 
tor of Saxony would confer more particularly with the pro- 
teſtant princes, and then fend the king ambaſladors with fuller 
inſtructions and ſufficient powers, he ſhould have a more po- 
fitive anſwer. Hitherto Maurice had but faintly preſſed the 
ſiege of Magdeburg: but when his private affairs were ſet- 
tled, he fo ordered it by the help of ſome friends in the town 
that the inhabitants ſurrendered by capitulation. Then he 


broke up his army, who parting into ſeveral bodies, quar- 


tered in the territories of ſome popiſh princes, putting them 
under heavy contributions. "The catholicks complained very 
much of their being expoſed to theſe oppreſſions. The em- 
peror alone remained in an entire ſecurity, without having 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of the elector. 

The council being removed back to Trent, was opened 
again in May, 1551. But a quarrel between the pope and 
the king of France interrupting the ſeſſions, they were re- 
newed in September; and though Henry II. proteſted againſt 
the council, the legates continued it, and cauſed ſeveral points 
to be decided which are foreign to our purpoſe *. 

The parliament met the 23d of January, 1552. The 
commons, feeing the great abuſe of the pernicious cuſtom 
of condemning people without confronting.the witneſſes, had 
a mind to put a ſtop to it. To that end, a bill was pre- 
pared, condemning under divers penalties, thoſe who mould 
write or ſpeak againſt the king, with a proviſo, that none 


= This year, the king founded a col- pointed a conncil, conſiſting of a preſi- 
lege or a collegiate church at Galway dent, and thirty other perſons for the 
in Ireland. Rymer's Foed, tom. xv. government of Wales, Ibid, 


p-. 258. Strype, p. 259, And ap- 
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ſhould be attainted of treaſon on this act, unleſs two wit- Edw. VI. 
neſſes ſhould come, and to their face aver the fact for which 


they were to be tried, 


except ſuch as ſhould confeſs it. 


The lords were very unwilling to agree to this proviſo ?, 
as if it concerned them leſs than the commons to be freed 
from oppreſſion : but at length the act paſſed as drawn by the 


commons. 


1552. 


In this ſeſſion alſo ſome progreſs was made in the reforma- The mar- 


tion bd. 


Among other things, the marriage of the clergy was 


declared good and valid, which had been for ſome time con- 
ſidered by the people as only tolerated. 


The ſeſſion of parliament being about to end, 


and not 


above a hundred and thirty-ſeven members remaining in the 
lower houſe, a bill was brought into the houſe of lords to re- 
peal the ſettlement of the duke of Somerſet's eſtate, made mary. 


in favour of his children by his ſecond wife. 


In this bill was 


inſerted a clauſe, as the foundation of it, that the duke of 


Somerſet and his complices were juſtly attainted e. 
commons agreeing to the repeal, rejected the clauſe. 
ſhows their opinion of the duke's 


But the 
This 


innecence. 


riage of the 
clergy de- 
clared valid. 


Attempts to 
blacken tlie 
duke of So- 
merſet's me · 


Burnet, 


In this ſame ſeſſion, the duke of Northumberland at- Another 
tempted to get Tonſtal biſhop of Durham condemned, who ' 


had been accuſed of miſpriſion of treaſon 4. 


The lords rea- 


fruitleſs af- 
tempt to get 
the biſhop of 


dily paſſed the bill for attainting him, but the commons would Durham 


not proceed upon it, 


the biſhop e con! fronting the witneites. The duke of 
Northumberland's aim was to have had the dignity of pala- Hayward, 


a This does not appear, The com- 
mons rejected the bill ittelf, and then 
drew a new one, Which was pail2d, See 
Burnet, tom. ii. p. 190. 

b The new Common-Proyer-Book, 
according to the alte af.ons age 
in the former 
making biſhops, prieſts, and deacons, 
were appointed to be received every- 
where, after the feaſt of All Saints next. 


e udn 


Soon after, it was by the k'ng's order 


tranflated into French, by Francis Phi- 
lip, and printed in 18855 for the uſe 
of the il. nds of Guernſey and Jerfey, 
and the town of Calais. Collier'e Eccl, 
Hiſt, tom. ii. p. 321. StrypCc, p. 377. 
And a letter was written, on July 12, 
15 52, to fir Peter Mewtas, captain of 
the Iſle of ſerſcy, to c tand him, 
that divine ſervice might there be ute] 
a3 in England. EAw. joarn. p. 58. 


Vor. VII. 


year, with the form of 


By ancther act, the bit (ri kef Weſt. 
minſter wis ſur pre Ted: and united to 
Lon on; but the colkga e church, 
wi:h.1ts exempted Jurifdiet tion, was al 
cnt'nned. - About this time, Day d's 
pſalms began to be turned into Eng ih 
ihyme, by Thoma Sternhold, one of 
the grooms. of the king's. privy cham- 
be. He tranſlated only thirty-ſeven. 
The reſt were done by John Hopkins, 
and others, H ylin, P. 127, 

© It was read thrice in the honſe of 
lords, on April 12. Journ. Procer, 

d By ane Mainvil. He was charged 
with conſenting to a conſpiracy in 15535 
for raifing a rebellion in the north, 
This charge was grounded upon Aa 


letter of his, ound among the duke of 


Some ſet's papers. See Burnet, tom. iii, 


P 225 


8 N tins 
oy 


Ade 
becauſe it was intended to condemn © eee 


Rurnd 
. du. jour, 


Strype. 


* 


Edw. VI. tine of Durham, annexed to that ſee, conferred on himſelf, 

1552. We ſhall ſee hereafter, his project had better ſucceſs, Mean 
while, finding the commons had not much condeſcenſion 
for him, becauſe the parliament had been called during the 
duke of Somerlet's adminiſtration, he reſolved to have ano- 
ther which ſhould be more at his devotion. Accordingly this | 
which had now fat five years, was diſſolved at the end of the 
Then the council came to a reſolution to call a 3 


The parlia- 
ment is diſ- ſeilion 14 


r 3 


„ ˙ÜQ . ³ XQ 3 1 
4 2 


8 || 3 new parliament for the next year only, in order to have time 
1 we to take the neceſſary meaſures to cauſe repreſentatives to be 
. choſen, who ſhould be more favourable to the court. 
| F || Alteration There were this year two conſiderable changes with reſpect 
in as to the to the biſhops. Firſt, Heath and Day biſhops of Worceſter 
118 2 and Chicheſter were deprived, for too openly oppoſing the 
Wt | t ii, b. 28, reformation. The ſecond change was more conſiderable. 
11 and iii. After the parliament had given the king power of nominating 


P- 195, Kc. to the vacant ſees, his patents ran, that he appointed ſuch a 
one, biſhop of ſuch a ſee, during his natural life, But at the 
time I am ſpeaking of, it was thought proper to change the 
words into, “ fo long as he ſhall behave himſelf well” 7. 80 

| | | the biſhops made by theſe patents might be deprived of their 

| ſees by a bare act of the king's will, without being forced to 
obſerve the uſual formalities in ſuch caſes. 
The duke of Northumberland ſtil} directed the affairs of the 


| The duke of 

| harp ge government, though ne had no commiſſion to diſtinguiſh 
| erland is 8 

| ab him from the other privy-counſellors. His proceedings againſt 


the duke of Somerſet putting every one in fear of being expoſed 
to his vengeance, not a man dared openly to oppoſe him. It 
has been ſeen that in the late parliament he attempted to 
render the duke of Somerſet's memory odious, by cauling his 
ſentence to be approved by the two houſes. That project 


at Pac "._— ; 


e April 15, Journ. Parl. — The the double value of the things, for the 


acts made in this ſeflion, beſides. thoſe 
already - mentioned, were as follows : 

1, An act enjoining the keeping of ho- 
Iidays and faſting-days. What days 
were particularly ſpecified, ſee in the 
act itſelf, 2. That no one ſhall quarrel 
in a church or church-yard, upon pain 
of ſuſpenſion; 3 nor ſtrike, upon pain of 
ex communication; nor draw a weapon, 
upon pain of loſing one of his ears, 
3. That no perſon ſhall foreſtall any 
market, or ingrols any goods, upon pain 
of foriciture of the goods, and two 
months impriſonment for the firſt of- 
fence ; half a year's impriſonment, and 


ſecond ; and the pillory, and forteituce 
of all his goods, beſides impriſonmeut, 
for the third oftence, 

The firſt patents with this clauſe in 
Rymer's Foedera, are thoſe of Join 
Hooper, Durante vita naturali, fi tam- 
diu ſe bene geſſerit. Act. Pub. xv. p. 
298. May 10. Rapin. --- This year 
the ſec of Glouceſter, of which Hoope. 
was biſhop, was quite ſuppreſſed, and 


converted into an exempted archdea- | 


conry ; and Hooper was made biſhop of 
Worceſter, Burnet, tom, ii, p. 203- 
Rymer's Foed, tom, xv. p. 297, &c 
320. 
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ſtrict inquiry to be made of all who had been enriched by the 1552. 
chantry-lands, given to the king during the duke of Somer- 


ſet's adminiſtration. 


whom were condemned in heavy fines, 


means to purchaſe the duke of Northumberland's favour. 
But it was not poſſible for the lord Paget to divert the ſtorm chant y- 
which fell upon him, the duke of Northumberland mortally 


hating him for having been entirely devoted to the duke of 51, 


Great numbers were found, ſome of Inquiry of 


1. 
and others found weſe who 
were enrich- 


ed by the 


lands, 


Burnet, 
e lord 


Somerſet 2. He was not only fined in fix thouſand pounds, Paget is de- 
but alſo on pretence that he was no gentleman b, was de- £49, 


graded from the order of the garter, which he had received , 


from Henry VIII, as if that prince when he gave it him knew 


not his pedigree, 


* 


dw. ſour. 
urnet. 


Hayward. 
Beſides the motive of hatred and revenge Spe. 


by which the duke of Northumberland was ſwayed, he had 18 
alſo another, which was to make way for his eldeſt fon i the 
earl of Warwick, for whom he eaſily procured the vacant 


garter k. 


About this time the corporation of German merchants, The compa— 
who lived in the Steel-yard, was diſſolved, becauſe it was be- ny of the 
come detrimental to England, by engroſſing the whole woolen 
trade l. It was proved, that the Steel-yard men, in the year 
1551, ſhipped forty four thouſand cloths, and all the Engliſh Burnet. 
merchants together did not export above eleven hundred. 


The regent of Flanders and the city of Hamburgh earneſtly 


8 He had been chancellor of the 
dutchy of Lancaſter, and was charged 
with many miſdemeanors in that office: 
particularly, with felling the king's 
lands and timber without commiſſion; 
taking large fines for his own uſe; mak- 
ing leaſes in reverſion for above twenty- 
one years, Edw. Journ. p. 55. 

h His father was one of the ſerjeants 
at mace in the city of London, Dug - 
dale's Baron, vol. ii. p. 390. 

ü Sir Andrew Dudley his brother, See 
Strype, tom. ii. p. 401. 

* On February 2, this year, there 
was a king at arms appointed for Ire- 
land, by the name of Ulſter. Edw. 

Journ. p. 46. 

Henry III. had been much ſup- 
ported in his wars by the aſſiſtance he 
received from the free towns in Ger- 
many; in recompence whereof he gave 
them great privileges in England. They 

were made a corporation, and lived to 
&ther in the Steel- yard ncar the Bridge. 


They had gone ſometimes, particularly 
In the reign of Edward IV, beyond 
their charters, which were thereupon 
judged to be forfeited, but by great 
preſents they purchaſed new ones, They 
traded in a body, and ſo ruined others 
by underſelling them, Trade was now 
riſen much: courts began to be more 
magnificent ; ſo there was a greater con- 
ſumption of cloth than formerly, Ant- 
werp and Hamburgh had then the chief 
trade in theſe parts of the world, and 
their factors in the Steel-yard (ſo called 
from the ſteel imported by them) had 
all the markets of England in their 
hands, and ſet ſuch prices both on what 
they imported or exported as they 
pleaſed, and broke all other merchants, 
Whereupon the merchant-adventurers 
complained of them, and, after ſome 
hearings, it was adjudged that they had 
orfeited their charter, and that their 


company was diflolved, Burnet, tom, ii. 


p. 207, Strype, tom. ii, p. 295. 
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ſollicited to have the company reſtored, but it was to no pur- 
poſe. The court alfo ſet on foot a project for the advantage 
of the trade of England, namely, to open two free mart- 
towns in England, Hull and Southampton. Rut it was not 
executed for want 'of time. 

This year Cardan the famous Italian philoſopher paſſed 
through England in his return from Scotland, where he had 
been to cute the archbilhop of St, Andrew's of a dropſy. His 
endeavours were crowned with ſucceſs, but he foretold . 

rchbiſhop he was to be hanged As he paſled through E 
Lind he waited on young king Edward, and was ſo e 
with him, that he ev ery-w here ſpoke of him as of a miracle, 
It is ſaid he caſt his nativity, and foretold to him a long 

and proſperous life. But for once the rules of his art were 
not juſt n. 

The affairs of Scotland underwent this year ſome altera 
tion. The queen-dowager had been in France on pretence 
of ſeeing her daughter, and had obtained of that court the 
regency of Scotland in the room of the carl of Arran. In 
November 1551, ſhe returned to Scotland through England, 
where ſhe was magnificently treated by the king, and her 
charges borne to the frontiers of the two kingdoms. At her 
arrival in Scotland, ſhe perſuaded the earl of Arran to reſign 
the regency to her, according to the defire of Henry II. and 
his miniſters, the earl perceiving he could not keep it againſt 


m After the king's death, wien no- © with him, he was in the fifteenth 
thing was to be got by flattering, he © vear of his age, in which he ſpoke? 
wrote the following character of him: © Latin as politely and readily as I did. 
---- © All the graces were in him: «© He began to love the liberal arts be- 
« he had many tongues when he was «© fore he knew them, and to kno 
« yet but a child: together with the «© them before he could uſe chem; and 
&« Engliſh, his natural tongue, he had © in him there was ſuch an attempt oi 
« both Latin and French; nor was he ““ nature, that not only England, but 
ce ignorant, as I hear, of the Greek, © the world had reaſon to lament hi: 
4% Italian, and Spaniſh, and perhaps „“ being fo early ſnatched away. 
« ſome more: but for the Engliſh, “ When the gravity of a king was need- 
« French, and Latin, ke was perfect in „ ful, he carried himſelf like an cle 
« them, and was apt to learn every © man; and yet he was always affable 
« thing: nor was he ignorant of logick, „ and ge ntle as beceme his age. He 
« of the principles of natural philoſo- played on the lute ; he meddled in af- 
« phy, nor of muſick. The ſweetneſs © fails of tate ; and for bounty, he did 
« of his temper was ſuch as became a „ in that emulate his father; though 
« mortal; his gravity becoming the © his father, even when he endeavoured 
« majeſty of a king, and his diſpoſition © to be 200d, might appear to have 
d was ſuitable to his high degree, In „e been bad. But there was no ground 
&* ſhort, that child was ſo bred, had “ of ſuſpecting any ſuch thing in the 
luck parts, and was of ſuch expecta- 9 _ whoſe mind was cultiv ated by the 
tion, that he looked like a miracle of © ſtudy of philoſophy.” See the ori 
« 2 —__ Afterwards he adds, « He ginal in Burnet's Hit, Ref. tom. ü. 
«© was a marvellous boy; wacn 1 was Collect. 
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their will. The archbiſhop of St. Andrew's did not like his 
brother's reſigning his dignity. He caballed againit the 
queen-regent, ” who had the addreſs to ſupport herſelf by the 
aſſiſtance. of the reformed, promiſing them the free exerciſe 
of their religion in their own houſes, By this means, ſhe 
eſtabliſhed herſelf in the government in ſpite of the archbiſhop” O 
attempts. 

The revolution this year in the affairs of Germany was 
much more conſiderable, The elector of Saxony at length 
diſcovered his project, but not till after the king of France 
had proclaimed war againſt the emperor, and the conſtable 
de Montmorency taken Metz by ſurprize. Then Maurice, 
aſſembling his forces, marched directly to Inſpruck, where 
Charles V. was, and had like to have taken him priſoner, 
Maurice's declaration obliged the emperor at laſt to give the 
proteſtants ſome ſatisſaction, by granting them the famous 
edit of Paſſau, whereby the ſeveral princes and towns were 
ſecured in the free exerciſe of their religion. That monarch 
ſoon met with another great mortification. He inveſted Metz: 
but by the brave reſiſtance of the duke of Guiſe, who de- 
fended the place, he was forced to raiſe the ſiege. Let us re- 
turn now to the affairs of England l. 

The new parliament meeting the 1ſt of March, 1553, the 
houſe of commons conſiſted of repreſentatives who for the 
moſt part were diſpoſed to follow the directions of the court. 
They gave the king a very conſiderable ſubſidy, grounded 
upon the great waſting of his treaſure during the duke of So- 
merlet's adminiſtration. This ſhowed what power the duke 
of Northumberland had in the houſe % That lord procured 
likewiſe an act for ſuppreſſing the biſhoprick of Durham, hav- 
ing firſt cauſed Tonſtal to be deprived ?P, This biſhoprick 


n This year the king's debts amount- waſting his treaſure, engaging him in 
ed to two hundred and fifty one thou- much debt, embaſing the coin, and hav- 
ſand, o, according to Strype, two hun- ing given occaſion to à moſt terrible re- 
cred and forty one thouſand, one hundred bellion. This was inſerted by the duke 
and ſeventy nine pounds, and a com- of Northumberland, to let the king ſee 


miſſion was g'anted to certain perſons, 
to ſell part of the chantry- lands for the 
payment of them. Edw. Journ. p. 51. 
Strype, tom. ii. p. 312. 

They gave the king two tenths and 
two fifteenths, and a ſubſidy, to be paid 
in two years. At the paſſing the bill, 
there was a great debate about it in the 
houſe of commons, which ſeems to 
have been about the preamble, contain- 
ng a long accuſation of the duke of So- 
merſet, for invelsing the king in wars, 


how agceptable he and his party were, 
and how hateful the duke of Somerſet 
had been. The clergy did alſo give the 
king fix ſhillings in the pound of their 
benefices, Burnet, tom. ii. p. 215. 

p He was deprived, Auguſt 14, 1552. 
Strype, tom. it. p. 367. The bill for 
diflolving his biſhoprick was firſt read, 
on the 2 1ft of March, and, for the ſe- 
cond and third tienes, on the 22d and 
29th. Journ, Parl. 
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Edw. VI. being ſuppreſſed, the king founded two others, one at Dur- 

1553. ham with 2000 marks revenue, and another at Newcaſtle 
with ooo. But the temporality of the biſhoprick being 
rue of turned into a county palatine, was given to the duke of North- 
beriand is umberland. Probably, Tonſtal was deprived and his ſee 
made count- ſuppreſſed for that purpoſe. 


The duke of 


33 'The parliament ſat but one month. It was diſſolved the 
"Wha ziſt of March, after the duke of Northumberland had pro- 


cured a ſubſidy for the king, and a ſtain for the memory of 
the late duke of Somerſet 4. The court had no farther need 
of a parliament, and the duke of Northumberland's intereſt 
required there ſhould be none, when he was preparing to exe- 


cute his deſigns. 


Illneſs. 
Burnet, 


The church 


The young king had been ſeized ever fince January with 
a diſtemper which at length brought him to his grave *. 
This did not hinder his being made to fign an order for viſit— 


plate is ing the churches, and taking thence all the ſuperfluous plate 
2 4 and ornaments. The viſitors were likewiſe to examine very 
e ſtirictly, what embezzlements had been made in that reſpect. 
Stow, All this was done under colour of ſelling the ſuperfluities, 


and giving the money to the poor, who had however the leaſt 
ſhare *, 

The progreſs of the French in Germany beginning to make 
England uneaſy, the council refolved to take ſome meaſures 


The council 
are jealous of 
the progreſs 


of France, 

Burnet, q But an act was made for the re- $ Viſitors were appointed to examine 
Hayward, ſtoring in blood fir Edward Seymour, what church- plate, jewels, and other 
Strype. knt, who was eldeſt fon of the duke by furniture was in all churches, and to 


his ſecond wife. There was alſo a re- 
m:rkable act made for avoiling exceſs 
of wines, It imported, That no per- 
on whatever ſhould keep in his houſe 
above ten gallons of French wine, for 
ending, upon pain of forfeiting 101, 
fterling : unleſs he could ſpend an hun- 
cred marks yearly in lands, tenements, 
or other profits certain; or was worth 
a thouſand marks of his own ; or elſe 
was the ſon of a duke, marquis, earl, 
viicount, or baron, When it was read 
in the houſe of lords, the duke of Suf- 
tolk, the earls of Arundel, Orford, 
Weſtmoreland, Rutland, the biſhop 
of St, David's, and the lord Darcy 
of Chich, diſſented from it. Journ. 
Parl, 

r April 2, 1552, he fell ſick of the 
ſmall-pox and meaſles, which probably 
might turn tn. a conſumption. Edw, 


Joutn, p. 49. 


compare theit account with the inven- 
tories made in former viſitations, and 
to ſee what was embezzled, and how. 
'They were to leave in every church one 
or two chalices of filver, with linen 
for the communion-table and for ſur- 
plices ; and to bring in all other things 
of value to the treaſurer of the kings 
houſhold, and to ſell the reſt of the 
linen, copes, altar-cloths, and give the 
money to the poor. Heylin, and ſome 
others, urge from hence, that the king 
was ill-principled as to the matters of 
the church, becauſe he was now in the 
ſixteenth year of his age. But Burn: 


obſer ves, that when all is done, it was 
only calling in the ſuperfluous plat? 
that Jay in churches, more for pomp 
than uſe, And that perhaps being ſick, 
he did not much mind what papers 
the council brought him to ſign, Tom. 
ii. p. 217. 
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to ſtop their career. Nay, they ſeemed at firſt to have in- Edw. VI. 
tended to join in a league with the emperor againſt France, 1553. 
But all this ended at laſt in the offer of the king's mediation, 
| which produced no effect. 

E Mean while, Edward was ſtill troubled with a defluxion The king's 
upon his lungs, which waſted him by degrees and daily grew ines be- 
more dangerous. Some plainly affirm, a flow poifon was danse 

given him, and throw the ſuſpicion upon the duke of North- Burnett. 

umberland. Others only inſinuate fuch a thing, without Haywerd, 
ſaying it poſitively, But after all, both ſpeak only by con- 

jecture without giving any proof, The young king ſaw death re is con- 

1 approaching without any fears as to himſelf, but could not cerned about 

reflect without an extreme concern on the future ſtate of re- Me 1 83 

' ligion, under his ſiſter Mary who was to ſucceed him. Very "pity 
probably, the duke of Northumberland, who conſtantly at- 

_—_ tended him in his illneſs, took care to increaſe his fears, on 

8 purpoſe to lead him more eaſily to the point he defired. All 

hopes however of the king's recovery were not given over His gcgen 

till the middle of May, when it is likely, the phyſicians told is deſpai ed 

the duke of Northumberland, his caſe was deſperate. Then . 

it was that he married the lord Guilford Dudley, his fourth see ot 

ſon, the only one unmarried, to Jane Grey, eldeſt daughter the doke: of 

of the new duke of Suffolk by Frances Brandon, who was Nerthum- 


; in Henry VIII's will the next in the ſucceſſion after the prin- tray © 

| ceſs Elizabeth. At the ſame time, Jane's two ſiſters were with Jane 
—_ alſo married, the ſecond, the lady Catherine, to the earl of Grey. 
x Pembroke's eldeft fon the lord Herbert; the third, the lady 8 
a Mary, who was crooked to the king's groom-porter, Martin gw, © 
0 Keys. Theſe marriages were ſolemnized about the end of Hayward, 
4 May *, when there was no hope of the king's recovery. At 
- laſt, one day, as the young king was expreſſing his great 
a concern at the thoughts, that his ſiſter the princeſs Mary 
ps would do her utmoſt to deſtroy the reformation, the duke of 
Þ Northumberland broke the ice. He repreſented to the king, ue duke 
* that there was but one way to prevent the misfortunes Eng- pertuades the 
ne land was threatened with, in caſe the princeſs Mary aſcended king to fertle 
Ng the throne after him; and that was, to ſettle the crown on ace * 
of 1 33 f Jane Grey. 
5 the lady Jane Grey his daughter-in law. Indeed it was na- Burnet: | 
net tural in excluding Mary to transfer the crown to bis filter Hellingch. 
2 Elizabeth, whom the king tenderly loved, and who was Pig bog 
15 hearty friend to the reformation. But, probably, the duke 
k, told the king, as he could exclude Mary but on the ſpecious 
ay pretence of her being illegitimate, the ſame reaton ſubſiſted 


t Hollingſhead ſays, it was about the beginning of the month, p. 1085. 
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They ade as 


it weretorced 


thers were equally aanulicd. That therefore, either the 
ſucceſſion was to be left as ſettled by the Jate king, or the 
princeſſes were to be both excluded together. Very likely, 
the young king, who found himſelf dying, and only thought 
of ſaving the Teformation from the impending deftruQion, 
was prevailed with by this argument to ſacrihce the prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth, Beſides, he had a great eſteem and affection 
for Jane Grey, who was an accompliſhed lady both in body 
and mind, 

However, the king having taken the reſolution ſuggeſted 
to him by the duke of Northumberland, three judges of the 
realm were ſent for, and required to draw an aſſignment of 
the crown to Jane Grey, 8 5 judges deſired a little time 
to conſider of it. At laſt, they e er they could not 
preſume to do any ſuch rs without being guilty of high 
treaſon. Adding, that all the privy- counſellors who-Conſented 
to the affgnment would unavoidably be liable to the Paine 
expreſſed in the act oi iucceſſion. Upon which the duke oi 
Northumbe rland was in ſuch a fury, that he had like to have 
beaten the judges; but they food to what they had ſaid. On 
the 15th of June they were ſent for again, and at length 
by threats and the expedient of a pardon under the great 


Burner ſeal were wrought upon to draw the ſettlement of the crown, 
tom. 11; which was ſigned by all the reſt of the Fan except Hales, 
Sa, 2 0. who could never be prevailed with, All the privy counſellors 
8 "te ſet their hands to it likcwiſe on the 21ſt of the ſame month. 

menge £:n- Cranmer was abſent that day on purpole to avoid ſigning; 
£8 by al tne but the king importuned him ſo much, that he ſet his hand 
FORM at Jaſt as a witneſs, as it is pretended, and not as a privy- 

counſellor . 
A woman Mean while, the king's diſtemper increaſing, without the 


undertakes 
to cure the 
King, but 
cannct, 

St {piciens 
av inſt the 
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berland. 
Burnet. 

1 layv ard. 


Strype. 


poſſibility of finding any Temedy, the council thought fit to 
diſmiſs the phyſicians, and put hin: into the hands of a cer- 
tain woman, who undertook his cure, It was faid, this was 
done by the duke of Northumbeiland's advice, ar d that th 
woman ſhortened the king's days, But he was now to ill, 


u They were, Montague chief juſtice lowed to Cecil, whe, in a retaton 
of the common- pleas, and Baker and which he made one write of this tran!- 
Bromley ; and were ſent for on june action, for clearing bimtelf atterwards, 
11. Goſnald came with them on the ſays, when he heard Hales ceciare how 
19th, Burnet, tom. ii. p. 222. much it was againtt law, he refuſed to 

W Burnet ſays, he does not know ſet his hand to it as a counteilor, and 
whether the archbiſhop uſed this diſ- that he only fiened it as a witneis to: 
tinction, though it ſeems probable that King's ſubtcrix tion, p. 223. 
he did lo, ſceing that liberty was al- 


2 


. 
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that it was entirely needleſs to haſten his death. 


tne woman inſtead of curing him, only put him to more pain 
by the medicines ſhe gave him ; and this was ſufficient to in- 
ſpire the people with violent ſuſpicions of the duke of North- 
umberland, who was not beloved, and was thought capable 


of any thing. 


At laſt the phyſicians were fent for again. 


But it was not in their power to ſtop the violence of his diſ- 
temper, which carried him out of the world on the 6th of The king's 


July, after his giving ſenſible proofs of a true piety. 


days before his death, the duke of Northumberland got the 
council to write to the princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth, de- Mzry and 


ſiring them to come and kcep him company 
His aim was to have them in his power, that they might not 


obſtruct the promotion of his daughter-in-law Jane Grey. 
The two princeſſes not imagining the king ſo near death were 
upon the road, but hearing he was expiring, turned back, and 
the duke was diſappointed of his expectation x. 


x His body was buried on the $th of 
Auguſt, in the chapel of St. Peter's 
church in Weſtminſter, and laid ncar 
the body of Henry VII. his grandfa- 
ther. The charge of his funeral a- 
mounting but to 4751. 28. 2d, Strype, 
p. 432. He died in fir Henry Sidney's 
arms, ſon-in-law to the duke of North- 
umberland, It is faid, king Edward 
was in body beautiful, of a ſweet aſ- 
pet, and eſpecially in his eyes, which 
eemed to have a ſtarry livelineſs and 
luſtre in them. He kept a book, in 
which he writ the characters of all the 
chief men of the nation, all the judges, 
lord-licutenants, and juſtices of the 
peace over England, marking down 
their way of living, and their zeal for 
religion. He had ſtudied the buſineſs 
of the mint, with the exchange and 
value of money. He alſo underſtood 


fortification, and deſigned well. He 


knew all the harbours and ports in his 
dommions, as alſo in Scotland and 
France, with the depth of water, and 
way of coming into them, He had 
acquired fo great knowledge in foreign 
affairs, that the ambaſiadors who were 
ſent into England, publiſhed very ex- 
traordinary things of him in all the 
courts of Europe. He took notes of 
almoſt every thing he heard, which he 
vrit firſt in Greek characters, that 
moſe about him might not underſtand 


them, and afterwards copied out fair 
in the journal or diary that he kept. 
This journal, wiitten with his own 
hand, is ſtill preſerved in fir John Cot- 
ton's famous library ; from whence the 
learned biſhop Burnet tranſcribed and 
publiſhed it, in his ſecond volume of 
the Hiſtory of the Reformation, In it 
the moſt conſiderable tranſactions in 
this reign are perhaps as well regiſtered 
(favs biſhop Nicolſon) by the young 
king himſelf, as by any other hiſtorian, 
--- June 26, a few days before his 
death, the king endowed Chriſt's, St. 
Thomas's, and Bridewell hoſpitals, in 
London, with the revenues belonging 
to the Savoy in the ſame city, which 
amounted then to 6001. a year; and 
gave licence for the purchaſing of lande, 
to the uſe of the {ame hoſpitals, as far 
as the yearly ſum of 40001, marks, 
Hollingſh. p. 1082. He allo founded 
Chriſt's hoſpital in Abington, Heylin, 
p. 141. --- 'The expences of his houte- 
hold yearly, during his reign, were as 
follows. The fir year, 49,1571. 155, 
The ſecond, 46,902 1. 7 8. The third, 
46,1001, 3s. The fourth, 100,573 1, 
165, The fifth, 62,8631. gs. The 
ſixth, 65,9231. 16s. Strype, tom. ii. 
p. 454, 455. As for the prices of 
meat, and other proviſions during this 
reign, ſee Ibid, p. 151, 223. Repoſit. 
p.143. 
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BY indentures of the 1ſt and 2d of Edward VI, a pound 
weight of gold, of twenty carats fine and four carats allay, was 
coined into thirty pounds by tale, out of which the king had a 
great profit; and a pound of filver, of four ounces fine and 
eight ounces allay, was coined into forty-eight ſhillings : after 
which rate, every pound of fine ſilver made in current money 
ſeven pounds four ſhillings ; and the king's profit on every pound 
weight was four pounds four ſhillings.— In the zd year of this 
king, a pound weight of gold, of twenty-two carats fine and 
two carats allay, was to be coined into thirty-four pounds by 
tale, into ſovereigns at 205. a piece, halt-ſovereigns at 10s. a 
piece, crowns at 5 8. and half-crowns at 2 8. 6d. a piece: and 
a pound weight of ſilver, of fix ounces fine and fix ounces allay, 
was to be coined into ſeventy-two ſhillings, which were to go 
for 12d. a piece by tale; of which the merchant, for every 
pound weight of fine ſilver, received three pounds four ſhillings, 
and the king above four pounds gain.—— In the 4th year of this 
reign, a pound weight of gold of the old ſtandard, of twenty- 
three carats, and three grains and a half fine, was coined into 
twenty- eight pounds fixteen ſhillings by tale; namely, into ſove- 
reigns at 245. a piece, half-ſovereigns at 12 8. angels at 8 5s. 
and half-angels at 48. a piece. — In the 5th of this reign, a 
pound weight of ſilver, of three ounces fine and nine ounces allay, 
was coined into ſeventy-two ſhillings at 12d. a piece; and the 


merchant received for every ounce of fine ſilver, which he ſhould , 


bring to the mint, ten ſhillings of ſuch money; by which means 
twelve ounces of fine ſilver was exorbitantly raiſed to fourteen 
pounds eighteen ſhillings.—— In the 6th of this reign, a ee 
weight of gold, of the old ſtandard aforeſaid, was coined into 
thirty-ſix pounds by tale; namely, twenty-four ſovereigns at 
30s. a piece, ſeventy-two angels at 10s. a piece, or one hun- 
dred and forty-four half-angels: and a pound weight of crown 
gold, of twenty-two carats fine and two carats allay, was coined 
into thirty-three pounds by tale ; namely, thirty-three ſovereigns 
at 20 8. a piece, or ſixty-{ix half-ſovereigns at 10s. a piece, or 
one hundred and thirty-two crowns, or two hundred and ſixty 
four half-crowns : and a pound weight of ſilver, conſiſting of 
eleven ounces one penny-weight fine, and nineteen penny-weight 
allay, was coined into three pounds by tale; namely, twelve 
crowns, or twenty-four half-crowns, or ſixty ſhillings, or one 
hundred and twenty fix-pences, or two hundred and forty three- 
2 or ſeven hundred and twenty pence, or one thouſand four 

undred and forty hali-pence, or two thouſand eight hundred and 
eighty farthings. 

The gold coins of this king are ſovereigns, half-ſoyereigns, 
angels, half-angels, crowns, half-crowns. The ſovereign has on 
one fide the king's buſt crowned ; reverſe, SCVTVM. FIDEL. 
PROTEGIT. EVM. the arms in a ſhield crowned, between 
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E. R. Another has the king's titles on the arms ſide; on the re- Edw. VI. 


verſe, the king with a youthful countenance, bare-headed, the 
motto as in the laſt. The other fort has the king's figure in 
armour crowned, holding a naked fword in his right hand, and 
ball in his left. EDWARD VI. D. G. AGL. FRANCI Z. 
HIB. REX. Reverſe, the arms crowned between E. R. IHs. 
AVTEM. 'TRANSLE. PER MEDI. ILLO. IBAT. (Fig. 2.) 
The crown and half-crown have the ſame impreſſion as the 
former ſovereign. The ſilver monies of this prince, who 
was the firſt of that name that added the number to it, are con- 
trary to thoſe of his father; the fine money of Henry VIII, hav- 
ing the half face, and his bad the full; whereas king Edward's 
bad has the half, and his good the full. Of the baſe there are 
two ſorts of teſtoons, which give him half-faced; the one having 


this legend, TIMOR DOMINI FONS VITE. M.D.XLIX. 
(Fig. 1.) and the other, INIMICOS EIVS INDVAM CON- 
FVSIONE. It was on the former of theſe that biſhop Latimer 

| remarked, 
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92 THE HISTORY 
Edw. VI. remarked, it was ſuch a pretty little ſhilling, that he had like 


to have put it away for an old groat. The crown, half-crown, 
ſhilling, and fix-pence, have all of them the king's titles thus, 
EDWARD. VI. D. G. AGL. FRA. Z. HIBER. REX. Re- 
verſe, the king's arms with POSVI, &c. only the crown and 
half-crown give him on horſeback, and underneath the horſe 
1551; another has the feathers on the horſe's head (Fig. z.) 
whereas the ſhilling and ſix-pence give him full-faced ; of which 
there are of two different mints : of York with the letter Y; and 
Throgmorton's mint in the 'Tower, an O or tun. (See Fis. 4.) 
Both theſe, as well as the fix-pence, have a roſe on one fide 
the King's head, and XII. or VI. on the other. The three-pence 


with the roſe and III, has the ſame inſcription as the ſhilling. 
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$3. MANY, 


LTENRY the Eighth's divorces from Catherine of Ar- 1553. 1 
ragon and Ann Bullen: the acts of parliament con- MARY. 

firming theſe divorces : other ſubſequent acts which ſeemed 
to repeal what the firſt had ordained : the power given to the | 
king to appoint his ſucceſſors, and to place them in what order i! 
he pleaſed : in a word, that prince's laſt will itſelf, had fo 

imbroiled the affair of the ſucceſſion, that it appeared full of 
contradiction and obſcurity. It would not have been poſſible 
to decide by the antient laws and cuſtoms of the realm, the 
queries ariſing from ſo many inconſiſtent acts, becauſe the 
makers of theſe new laws had not in view juſtice and equity, 


3 | 1 but only the gratifying of a prince to whom it was dangerous 
4 8 to refuſe any thing. Henry VIII. had foreſeen the difficul- 
14 8 ties and perplexities his two divorces might one day occaſion, 


and even ſeemed deſirous to prevent them. But he only in- 

creaſed them by the new ſtatutes he obtained of the parlia- 

73 ment, wherein his aim was not ſo much to procure the wel- 

| fare of the kingdom, as to follow his humour, and cauſe his 
will to be a law. To ſet this matter in a clear light, it will 
be proper to inſert here a brief recapitulation of that monarch's 
proceedings with reſpect to the ſucceſſion, 

It has been ſeen in the hiſtory of his reign, that after living 
eighteen years with Catherine of Arragon his firſt wife, and 
having by her ſeveral children, of whom there was but one 
daughter alive, he had a mind to put her away. He pre- 
tended, his marriage was void, and becauſe the court of 
Rome for reaſons of ſtate would not condeſcend to annul it, 
he cauſed a ſentence of divorce to be pronounced by the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, before he had aboliſhed the papal au- 
thoricy in his kingdom. He thereby afforded a very ſpecious 
pretence to queſtion the prelate's authority by whom the ſen- 

- tence was pronounced, What is more, he took a ſecond 
wiſe, before he was legally divorced from the firſt, and by 
this precipitation, gave a freſh occaſion to diſpute the validity 

- .of his ſecond marriage. Here are already two contradictions 
in theſe his two firſt ſteps. He applied to the pope, as to his 
judge, and before he had folemnly renounced his authority, 
»contemns it, and in ſpite of the pope, whoſe juriſdiction was 
ſtill acknowledged in England, is divorced from 1 Ca- 
* | therine, 
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Mary. therine. On the other hand, he owns there was need of 2 

1552. legal ſentence to juſtify his divorce, and yet he prevents the 

= — — ſentence by running into a ſecond marriage, before it was pro- 
nounced. oe WER: 291 * 

In the next place, he beheaded his ſecond wife for adultery, 
and yet, before the execution, pretended ſhe could not be his 
wife, and was divotced from her on a frivolous pretence. 
Theſe two divorces were confirmed by an act of parliament 
paſſed in 1536, wherein was alſo a manifeſt contradiCtion. 
The a& declared Mary and Elizabeth, born of the two firſt 
marriages, illegitimate and incapable of ſucceeding to the | 
crown, and yet it gave the king power to place them on the s 
throne, ſince, without any limitation, it inveſted him with i 
all the authority neceſſary to ſettle the ſucceſſion as he 
pleaſed. 

There was likewiſe another contradiction in a ſtatute of the 
year 1540, wherein it was declared, that a marriage after 
conſummation ſhould not be annulled by reaſon of a pre- 
contract. Nevertheleſs Henry's divorce from Ann Bullen had 
no other motive. "Thereby, the king and parliament owned 
they had injured Elizabeth in declaring her illegitimate. It 
will be ſaid perhaps, this act was not to regard what was 
paſſed. But it is certain, it was made only with deſign to 
favour Elizabeth. Notwithſtanding, ſhe was not reſtored by 
this act, but it ſtill Jay in the king's breaſt to give her a place 
in, or exclude her from, the ſucceſſion, 

In another act made in 1544, there was a no leſs manifeft 
contradiction. By this act, both houſes themſelves put in 

the line of the ſucceſſion Mary and Elizabeth after their bro- 
ther Edward. Did not this ſeem to be making them an au- 
thentick reparation, and owning them for legitimate ? And 
indeed, hitherto no baſtards had ever been on the throne of 
England. Nay, it might be queſtioned, whether it was in 
the parliament's power to place them there. At leaft there 
would have been need of a very expreſs and authentick law 
for that purpoſe. Nevertheleſs by a particular clauſe of this 
act, the king was allowed the liberty to impoſe conditions on 
theſe two princefles, without which they could have no right 
to ſucceed ; a thing the parliament would not, nay could not, 
have done, if they had been owned for legitimate. It was 
not therefore on account of their natural right, but by mere 
favour, that they were enabled to ſucceed to the crown. 

Henry followed the ſame plan in his laſt will. He put 
Mary and Elizabeth in the line of the ſucceſſion after their 
brother Edward, but in ſuch a manner that he let them fee, 

2 | it 
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OF ENGLAND. —_— 
it was by mere grace, ſince he bound them to certain condi- Mary. 
tions, without which they were to forfeit their right, The 1553. 
difference he made between them and Edward, ſhowed he 
owned them not for legitimate, and thereby afforded a pre- 
tence to queſtion the right he gave them. But what con- 
duced ſtill more to embroil the affair of the ſucceſhon was, 
that this will paſſing over in ſilence the iſſue of Margaret 
ueen of Scotland, Henry's eldeſt ſiſter, placed next to Eliza- 
beth the children of Mary queen-dowager of France and 
dutcheſs of Suffolk, the younger fiſter. This was a manifeſt 
abuſe of the power granted him by the parliament, and con- 
ſequently.it was furniſhing the queen of Scotland with a plau- 
ſible pretence to demand the annulling of a will which ſub- al 
verted the moſt ſteddy laws of the kingdom. 1 
Edward VI. compleated this confuſion in the affair of the | 
ſucceſſion, by conveying the crown to Jane Grey, contrary 
to the rights of Mary and Elizabeth. This was an act of ab- 
ſolute ſovereignty very unbecoming a king of England, and | 
one that died a minor. But moreover, in this act of con- | 
veyance there were contradictions no leſs palpable than thofe 
Henry VIII. had been guilty of. Edward owned for good 
and valid the act declaring Mary and Elizabeth illegitimate. 
But at the ſame time, he repealed by his own authority that 
which gave the king his father the power to ſettle the ſucceſ- 
lian. On the other hand, he followed his father's will, in 
giving the preference to the younger ſiſter's children; but 
withal, annulled the will by excluding Mary and Elizabeth. 
By this ſhort recapitulation, it may be eaſily perceived what Pont prin- 
a door to diviſions and civil wars was opened by Henry VIII. ceſſes might 
and his ſucceſſor. By the abovementioned acts, four prin- pretend to 
ceſſes, namely, Mary, Elizabeth, the queen of Scotland, ee 
and Jane Grey, could pretend to the crown after Edward's 
death, and each could find in theſe very acts, arguments to 
combat the claims of her adverſaries. 
| Mary reſted upon her father's will. But ſhe received, in Examination 
> her opinion, a much ftronger ſupport, tho” ſhe durſt not open- of Mary's 
EF ly alledge it, from her natural right and the want of authority _ 
in thoſe who annulled her mother's marriage. On the other 
hand, it might be objected to her, that having been declared 
illegitimate by an act of parliament, that act was never re- 
pealed, and it was not in the king's power to place baſtards 
on the throne, in excluſion of the lawtul heirs. That beſides 
it was known to the whole nation, that the parliament was 
tar from being free when ſhe was placed in the ſucceſſion after 
Edward, but however this act ought to have been preceded 
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Mary. by an expreſs repeal of that whereby ſhe was declared in. 
1553. capable of ſucceeding. 
The ſame thing could be alledged againſt Elizabeth Bu: 


Of Eliza- ſhe might anſwer, that her mother's divorce was grounded 


Euer only upon a clauſe which was afterwards declared inſufficient. 
and that by the act of the year 1540 ſhe was reſtored to he 
rights. Conſequently it was to her the crown was devolved, 
if her ſiſter Mary was incapable of ſucceeding. 

Of Mary The queen of Scotland could plead the illegitimation of 


> pores of Mary and Elizabeth, and affirm, it was her right to aſcend 
cotland's, 
the throne of England, as grand-daughter to "Henry VIil's 

eldeſt ſiſter. As to the objection of her being born out of the 
land, it was a groundleſs cavil, ſince the princes of the blood 
in England are never deemed foreigners, though born out of 
the kingdom. 

Of Jane Tane ( Grey had for her Edward's aſſignment, approved by 

Cres. all the counſellors and the judges of the realm. But it mull 
be confeſt, it was a very ili-grounded right, Herein, *tis cer- 
tain, the king, the council, "and the; judges, had undertaken 
what exceeded the bounds of their power. Beſides, the duke 
of Northumberland was known to hold the council in ſub— 
jection, and it would have been eaſy to prove the judges were 
forced to draw and ſign the inſtrument. 

Mary and Had this affair been to be decided by the law and impartial 

ö judges, many difficulties would doubtlels have occurred. On 

competitors, the other hand, it each of the four princeſſes who might have 
pretended to the crown, would have maimained her right, 
and had been ſtrong enough to ſupport her pretenſions, to whit 
calamities would the kingdom have been expoſed? But the 
affair took another turn, becauſe Elizabeth and the queen of 
Scotland endeavoured not to poſſeſs the crown. So Mary and 
Jane were the only competitors. This was very advantage- 


On ous to Mary, becauſe her right was thereby put in the balance 


\ with only Jane's the weakeſt of all. Undoubtedly this is 

a what induced all the hiſtorians to declare for Mary's right, 
becauſe they compared it only with that of her rival. But if 
Elizabeth and the queen of Scotland had been cach ſupported 
with a good army, perhaps all the advantage would not have 
been ſo readily given to Mary. Having thus ſeen the grounds 
of the quarrel, let us now procecd to the deciſion, 

The duke of The duke of Northumberland took great care to conceal 

_ r Edward's death, becauſe he expected Mary would come and 

wo. throw herſelf into his hands. It muſt be confeſt, this minil- 

Barnet. ter, tho' very politick, commuted a very groſs error in ne- 


glecting to ſecure Mary and Elizabeth, immediately alter 
Edward 
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Edward had ſigned the conveyance to Jane Grey. He might Mary. 
have eaſily effected it whilſt the king was alive. But inſtead 1553. 
of ſuddenly taking ſo neceſſary a precaution, he expected 
they would come of their own accord into the ſnare he had 
laid for them, by cauſing them to be ſent for to keep their 
brother company in his ſickneſs. Mary had like to have been 
intrapped. She was within half a day's journey of London , 
when ſhe had notice from the earl of Arundel of the king's 
death, the aſſignment of the ſucceſſion, and the deſign upon 
her perſon. This news obliging her to take other meaſures, Mary retires 
ſhe immediately turned back, and went to Kenning-hall in into Nor- 
Norfolk. From thence ſhe wrote a letter to the council *, - 09 ON 
which plainly diſcovered- ſhe was informed of what they in- Burnet. 
tended to conceal from her. She told the counſellors, ſhe Hollingſh, 
thought it very ſtrange that the king her brother being three ?: N 
days dead, ſhe had not been advertiſed of it by them, ſince Speed, 
they could not be ignorant of her juſt right to the crown. 

That their neglect on this occaſion was a plain intimation of 

ſome ill defign againſt her ; but that ſhe was ready to take all 

in good part, and to pardon thoſe who would have recourſe 

to — clemency. That, in the mean while, ſhe required 

them to proclaim her queen. After writing this letter ſhe and from 
departed from Kenning-hall, and repaired to the caſtle of thence to 
Framlingham in Suffolk. . Two reaſons induced her to retire — | 
to this place. The firſt, that the duke of Northumberland 

was much hated in thoſe parts, ever ſince the great ſlaughter 

he had made of the rebels who had taken up arms under Ket. 

The ſecond, that the caſtle of Framlingham being near the 

ſea, ſhe might, if the ill ſucceſs of her affairs ſhould oblige 

her to it, have an opportunity to fly with more eaſe into Flan- 

ders. Upon her arrival at this place, ſhe took the title of She takes 
queen, and being proclaimed at Norwich, ſent a circular the title 8 
letter to all the nobility, requiring them to come and aid her dalle the 


«Br : calls the 
in maintaining her right. Let us now ſee what paſſed at nobles to 
London. her aid, 


It has been obſerved in the foregoing reign, that the duke The duke of 
of Northumberland was become to abſolute in the council, y 
that not one of the counſellors dared to oppoſe his will. Ed- 3 
ward's death ſeemed likely to free them from this ſervitude. the council, 
But as probably the duke would have more authority under his 
daughter-in-law Jane than under Edward, every one dreaded 
to make him an enemy. It is not therefore to the council ſo 
much as to the duke of Northumberland, by whom the board 

2 At Hu rdſhi 5 

5 __ — toy * Hollingſh, p. 1084. 
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was directed in all their reſolutions, that whatever was done 
in favour of Jane after Edward's death is to be aſcribed. This 
miniſter ſoon found it impoſſible to conceal long the king's 
death. Two days after, the news of it was publick in Lon- 
don. Beſides, Mary's retreat plainly ſhowed how fruitleſs 
were the pains that were taken on that account. So the duke, 


thinking it no longer proper to hide his deſigns, cauſed himſelf” | 


to be ſent with the duke of Suffolk to give Jane notice of her 
deſtination to the throne ©, by virtue of Edward's letters- 
patents. Jane was then but in her ſixteenth year. But at 
that age, wherein the judgment hardly begins to be formed, 
her's had acquired ſuch a degree of perfection, as is rarely 
found in one ſo very young. All the hiſtorians agree, the 
ſolidity of her mind, joined to a continual application to ſtudy, 
rendered her the wonder of her age. She underſtood per- 
fectly French, Latin and Greck, and made uſe of theſe lan- 
guages as helps to attain to the higheſt knowledge in the 
ſciences 4. Herein ſhe was very like her couſin king Edward, 
who had a tender friendſhip for her, as on her part ſhe had 
a great eſteem for him. She appeared much moved at his 
death, which however ſhe muſt have expected, ſince his re- 
covery had been now ſome time deſpaired of. But as ſhe 
knew not that his death was to procure her the crown, ſhe 
was extremely ſurprized at the news which her father and the 
duke of Northumberland told her. Inſtead of receiving it 
with joy, as they doubtleſs expected, ſhe told them, ſhe did 
not mean to enrich herſelf by the ſpoils of others: that the 
crown belonged to the princeſs Mary, and after her to the 
princeſs Elizabeth, and that being acquainted as ſhe was with 
king Henry's will, ſhe was unwilling to afpire to the throne 
before her turn. Againſt theſe reaſons were urged king 
Edward's and the council's authority, with the approbation 
of the judges, and it was endeavoured to convince her, that 
this unanimity was a clear evidence there was nothing in it 
contrary to the laws of the land. She found herſelf moved 
by theſe arguments, and the importunities of Guilford Dudley 
her huſband prevailed with her at length to receive the offered 


e She was then at Durham-houſe, her, How ſhe could be abſent from ſuch 
which was the place of her reſidence, pleaſant diverſion ? She anſwered, The 
Burnet, tom. ii. p. 234. paſtimes in the park were but a ſhacow 

d Roger Aſcham, tutor to the lady to the delight ſhe had in reading Plato's 
Elizabeth, coming once to wait upon Phaedon, which then lay open before 
her at her father's houſe in Leiceſterſhire, her. Ibid, What a noble pattern 13 
found her reading Plato's works in here for the education of young ladies of 
Gree!z, when all the reſt of the family quality, and how different from the mo- 
were hunting in the park. He aſked dern way of bringing them up 

crown. 


4 juſtice of her title, as out of complaiſance and for want of 
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© crown. It was however in ſuch a manner, as convinced the Mary. 
two dukes that ſhe did it not ſo much from a perſuaſion of the 1553. 


made to accept it. 

As ſoon as the duke of Northumberland had obtained She with- 14 
| Jane's conſent; it was reſolved that the council ſhould with- 3 to 8 4 
draw to the Tower with her *, and ſhe be proclaimed. This gene. 
reſolution being taken, the lord-mayor of London was ſent She is pro- 
for, and being informed of the king's death, and of the ſet- claimed at 
© tlement in favour of queen Jane, the ceremony of the pro- N 


© claiming was fixed to the next day, the 1oth of July, and the Stryp-. 


© reſolution. Accordingly the duke of Northumberland de- | | 
* clared in his report to the council, that fo far was Jane from [1 
© aſpiring to the crown, ſhe was rather by enticement and force 
3 


* * 
3 2 - - 


th aſter Edward's death. Mean while the council writ an Stow. 


* anſwer to Mary's letter, ſigned by twenty-one counſellors f to e —_ | 
this effect, That Mary could not pretend to the crown, to Mary. 
„ ſince ſhe was born of an unlawful marriage, diſſolved by Hollingſh, 

« a legal ſentence, confirmed by more than one parliament : Sa 
e that ſhe ought to give over her pretenſions, and acknow- Hevlia. | 

« ledge queen Jane for her ſovereign, who was now on the I 
« throne by virtue of the late king's letters- patents: that if I 
& ſhe ſhowed herſelf obedient, ſhe ſhould find the counſellors f 
c all ready to do her any ſervice, conſiſtent with their duty to | 
« queen Jane.“ 

Jane was proclaimed in London with the uſual formalities. The people 
But there were none of the acclamations cuſtomary on ſuch ee no. 
occaſions; ſo aſtoniſhed were the people to e a queen pro- ater, ar 
claimed they had never thought of. Beſides, as the duke of Godwin. 
Northumberland was very much hated, and as Jane was his Burnet. 
daughter-in-law, when ſhe was heard to be proclaimed . 
queen, the duke was imagined to be proclaimed chief gover- 
nor, which was by no means pleaſing to the people. Nay, 
an accident happened on this occalion, which was very 
ominous, and confirmed the Londoners in their prejudice 
Againſt the duke of Northumberland. A vintner's boys a ywner's 
having ſome way expreſſed his ſcorn at the proclamation, was boy puniſhed 
Immediately ordered to be ſet in the pillory, with his ears cut er walens? 


— — -— © __— - * — 
1 2 — — —— — 


jeſt of it. 
bf which Edward lord Clinton, of Arundel, Shrewſbury, Huntington, — e 
bich-admiral, was appointed conſtable, Bedford, and Pembroke; the lords Cob- 8 * 
In the room of fir James Croſt. Strype's ham and Darcy; fir „ ee Cheney, 8 
oel. Mem, tom. iii. p. 2. fir Robert Cotton, fir William Petre, 
© ! The archbiſhop of Canterbury ; the fir William Cecil, fir John Cheek, fir 
4 rd chancellor ; the dukes of Suffoik John Maton, fir Edward North, and fir 
nd Northumberland ; the marquiſſes of Robert Bowes. Burnet, tom. ii. p,235 


| " ; 3.3 1 
4 cheſter and Northampton; the earls g One Gilbert Pet. Stow, p. 610; 


H 2 off, 
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Mary. off, and nailed to it; which was accordingly done, This 

I553. proceeding, the odium whereof was caſt upon the duke, made 

it judged what was to be expected from his government, ſince 
Reaſons why this new reign began with an aCt of ſeverity. 

rhe cuke of The duke of Northumberland took care not to omit the 

berland kept Cuſtom long ſince introduced, that the new ſovereigns ſhould 

the council withdraw to the Tower with the council, in the beginning of 

inthe Tower. their reign. He could not doubt, Mary would pretend to the 

crown, and uſe all poſſible endeavours to take poſſeſſion, 

neither was he ignorant how the nobles and people ſtood af- 

fected with regard to the ſituation the ſtate was then in. For 

this reaſon, he was very glad to have the counſellors in the 

Tower, in order to be maſter, and cauſe them to come to 

Pitpoſitionof reſolutions agreeable to his intereſts. As the change which 


rae over? ſhortly after happened proceeded from the diſpoſition of the 

the ſtate, ſeveral members of the ſtate, it will be abſolutely neceſſary to 

have a diſtinct notion how they {ſtood inclined, in order to 
underſtand: the cauſes of the revolution. 

Of the The council conſiſted of one and twenty counſellors, among 

council, whom there were few real friends of the duke of Northum- 

berland; but every one feared him. Some, as the earl of 

Arundel, ſtill adhered to the Romiſh religion, though out- 

wardly they complied with the new laws. Others, as the 

archbiſhop of Canterbury, were truly proteſtants. But the 

major part, without being really addicted to any religion, 

blindly followed that which was uppermoſt. As they had 

readily einbraced that of Henry VIII. they had with the ſame 

caſe followed that eſtabliſhed by Edward, being ready to re- 

fume the Romiſh religion if it ſuited beſt with their temporal 

intereſt. This was particularly the duke of Northumberland's 

character. So, though he profeſſed the reformed religion, 

the proteſtants themſelves had a very ill opinion of him, 

They were perſuaded, his pretended zeal for the advancement 

of the reformation was all grimace, and the pure effect of his 

policy. This ditpoſition of the counſellors manifeſtly ſhows, 

that a religious zeal alone was not capable of keeping them in 

Jane's intereſts. There was need of a much ſtronger mo- 

tive to that end. But inſtead thereof, there was a reaſon 

which entirely diſengaged them from her party, namely, the 

flaviſh ſubjection they were held in by the duke of Northum- 

berland. That lord, whole pride was intolerable, could not 

bear contradiction. The council ſeemed to have nothing to 

do, but to follow his directions without examination. Then, 

he was one of thoſe unreaſonable perſons, with whom if you 

fail on a ſuigle occation, all paſt ſervices are cancelled. bas 

the 
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the earl of Arundel in particular had ſadly experienced. Tho“ Mary. 

he had been very ſerviceable to the duke in ruining Somerſet, 1553. 
yet afterwards, becauſe he did not find him ſubmiſſive enough, 
he cauſed him to be condemned in a heavy fine, under colour 
of his having waſted the king's treaſure. This ufage was ſtill 
remembred by the carl, who only waited an opportunity to 
be revenged. The reſt of the counſellors were no leſs deſitous 
to free themſelves from the duke's yoke. But they were as 
priſoners in the Tower, where they apprehended, the leaſt 
falſe ſtep would coſt them their life, before the quarrel be- 
tween Jane and Mary was decided. And therefore, they 
approved of whatever the duke pleaſed to order, and the re- 


ſolutions tending to eſtabliſh Jane on the throne, were made 


in the council's name, though the duke alone was the 
author, | 
The reſt of the nobility, who had no ſhare in the govern- Of the no- 

ment, were in much the ſame ſentiments with the counſellors, Vlity. 
Whilſt the duke of Somerſet was protector, he was hated by 

the nobility, as appeared in the former reign. And therefore, 
they aſſiſted to the utmoſt the earl of Warwick to ruin him. 

But when that was done, they ſoon perceived they were no 
gainers by the change, fince it gave them a much prouder, 

and more formidable maſter than the perſon they were freed 
from. The new miniſter treated them afterwards with fo 
much haughtineſs, that they had reaſon to regret the duke of 
Somerſet, Conſequently they earneſtly defired to fee him 


ruined, which they could not expect whilſt his daughter-in- 


law ſhould be on the throne. This made them incline to 
Mary, tho' that princeſs was little beloved in the kingdom, 

The duke of Northumberland had been the principal au- Of the 
thor of Somerſet's fall, who was the people's idol. This People. 
was ſufficient to render him odious. Beſides, he was counted 
a hard and cruel man, whoſe counſels always leaned to the 
ide of ſeverity, After he had diſperſed the Norfolk rebels in 
the late reign, he cauſed ſo many to be executed, that he 
drew upon him the hatred of the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. This hatred afterwards ſpread itſelf over the king- 
dom, when he came to be at the head of affairs. Where- 
lore, all the people in general wiſhed to be freed from this 
odious miniſter, and that could be only by the ruin of Jane's 
party, The Londoners in particular hated him mortally, be- 
cauſe they believed him guilty of king Edward's death. 

Let us now conſider the Engliſh nation 1n reſpect to the Of the Ro- 
two religions. Jane openly profeſſed the proteſtant religion, mu ache. 
and ſhowed, ſhe was entirely convinced of the truth of its 
H 3 doctrines. 


| 
| 
| 


Of the re- 


formed. 
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doctrines. Mary, on the contrary, was · extremely addicted 
to the Romiſh church, and though during Edward's reign 
the had pretended to adhere to the 9 — eſtabliſhed by 
Henry VIII. it was known to be only with deſign to ſilence 
thoſe who governed during her brother's minority. She was 
not only thought devoted "to the pope, but alſo a favourer of 
the moſt abſurd doQtrines of the Romiſh religion. It may 
eaſily be gueiled, that all who were ſtill for the old religion in 
their hearts, paſſionately wilhed that this princeſs might aſcend 
the thrune, This was the only way they could hope to fee 
their religion reſtored, whereas if Jane reigned, they could 
expect only the continuance of the meaſures taken to aboliſh 
it, The duke of Northumberiand, who probably was to be 
Jane's prime miniſter, had even appeared zealous for the re- 
formation. So, to judge of him by his paſt conduct, the 
friends of the old religion could hope for no advantage from 
him. Some who knew him better than the reſt were how- 
ever ſenſible, he was far from being a good proteſtant. But 
they knew alſo, though he might have favourable thoughts of 
their religion, they could expect nothing from him but what 
was agreeable to his temporal intereſt, and that this intereſt 
would naturally hold him attached to the proteſtant party. So, 
the Roman catholicks were all for Mary, and ready to lend 
their aſſiſtance to place her on the throne. 

The better to underſtand the diſpoſition of the reformed at 
this time, it muſt be obſerved, that to conſider England in 
general, it may be ſaid, ſhe was wholly proteſtant. "Hardly 

was there a man but what had ſubmitted, at leaſt outwardly, 
to the laws made for that purpoſe in the reign of Edward, 

zut among the great numbers which were looked upon as 


proteſtants, there were many who were ſo only in name. 
Some fill halte 0 between the two religions. Others were 


papiſts in their hearts; and very many regarding only tem- 
poral advantages, had embraced the reformation to > make th zei 
fortunes, The ſmmalleſt number was of thoſe, who truly con- 
vineed of the tenets of the New eligion, were ready to ſacri- 
fice their all for its ſake. None but t Rel therefore were rea! 
friends to Jane. As for the others, there were many ha 
wiſhed indeed the reformation might prevail, and conſidered 
Mary's acceſſion to the throne as a misfortune, but were un- 
willing to hazard their lives and fortunes to prevent it. How- 
ever, here was one thing wherein all the reformed, as weil 
the zealous as the ſuke warm and timorous were agreed. 
namely, in their hatred of the duke of Northumberland, and 
their dread of ſalling again under his tyranuical g government, 
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'Theſe two paſſions cauſed them to look upon Jane's reign as Mary. 
a misfortune to them and the kingdom. They were the more 1553. 
confirmed in this opinion, as, not foreſeeing what was to — 
happen in Mary's reign, they flattered themſelves, that con- 
tent with the private exerciſe of her own religion, ſhe would 
leave the proteſtant in the ſame ſtate ſhe found it, or at moſt 
would be fatisfied with giving her party liberty of conſcience ; 
and this was what her friends every where, and on all' occa- 
fions, took great care to inſinuate. So Jane's cauſe was like 
to be but ill ſupported, eſpecially as Mary having no other 
rival, the Engliſh did not behieve they ought, through a 
principle of religion, to depart from the rules of juſtice and 
equity, by depriving her of the crown, who had the beſt 
title. If their poſterity have not continued in the ſame 
opinion, it is to be wholly aſcribed to the cruelties exer- 
ciſed upon the proteſtants, where-ever the Romiſh religion 
prevails. | 
It is certain, though Mary had for her all the well-wiſhers The publick 
to the old religion, that party would not have been able to hatred of the 


place her on the throne, if the people's hatred of the duke of $5 ® 


Northumberland had not determined the proteſtants them- berland is ad- 


ſelves to declare for her. Moſt of the Engliſh hiſtorians take vantageous 
great pains to prove the juſtice of Mary's title, to infer from ane 
thence that the proteſtants preferred right to their own intereſt. 
I won't deny that ſeveral acted from that principle. But very 
probably the dread of falling again under the government of 
the duke of Northumberland, helped Mary to more friends 
than the juſtice of her title, eſpecially as this title was not ſo 
clear but that it was liable to many objections. However, Norfolk and 
Mary being proclaimed at Norwich, the counties of Norfolk r 2 
and Suffolk declared for her, and furniſhed her with troops. Gun. 
The men of Suffolk, through ſtrongly attached to the refor- Burnet. 
mation, ſignalized themſelves on this occaſion. It is true, Stow. 
they defired to know of her, whether ſhe would leave reli- she promiſes 
gion in the ſame ſtate ſhe ſound it; which ſhe poſitively pro- to make no 
miſed, reſerving to herſelf however the liberty of profeſſing 2 * 
her own religion. Upon theſe aſſurances, they reſolved to — 
hazard their lives and eſtates in her quarrel, Many lords and Suype. 
gentlemen came alſo to Framlingham to offer their ſervice; Stow. 
and the earls of Bath and Suſſex, the ſons of the lord Whar- Haylin. 
ton and Mordant b, with many more i, raiſed forces for her. 

h Rapin ſays, the lord Mordant, ningham, John Sulierd, Richard Fre- 
Which is a miſtake; it was fir John ſton, ſerjcaat Morgan, Clement Higham, 
Mordant his ſon. Ke. Stow, p. 610. Godwin, p. 330. 

Sir William Drury, fir John Shel- Compl. Hiſt, 
ton, fir Henry Bedingfield, Henry Jer- 
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Mary: Mean time, the council was drawing inſtructions for Richard 
1553. Shelley, who was to go and inform the emperor of what 
paſſed in England. It was believed there was moſt danger 
Jane ſends from that quarter. Shelley went indeed *, but the emperor 
1 would neither give him audience, nor receive Jane's letter 
emperor, to notify her acceſſion to the crown, and to deſire his friend- 
who refuſes ſhj | 


8 3 while, the council received advices ſrom all ſides, 
Burnet, that Mary's party gathered ſtrength, that ſhe had been pro- 
Strype. claimed in ſeveral places, and had an army already which 

daily increaſed. Theſe advices, which flowed in very faſt, 


The council obliged the miniſters to raile forces to ſend againſt Mary's. 
_ > Immediate orders were given to thoſe that were ready to meet 
wy > at Newmarket, with whom were joined ſome regiments levied 
whereof is in haſte at London. At the fame time they ſent fir Edward 
ning vr ah? Haſtings, the earl of Huntington's. brother, to raiſe Bucking- 
Suffolk. hamſhire, and the earl of Northampton undertook alſo to 
Godwin, Taiſe Herefordſhire. The duke of Suffolk was appointed to 
3 command the army, becauſe the duke of Northumberland 
* was unwilling to go away, for fear his abſence ſhould pro- 
The earl of duce ill effects. But the earl of Arundel, who wiſhed for an 
Arunde! opportunity to act for Mary, ſeeing the duke of Northumber- 
2 me 1and's preſence was an inſuperable obſtacle to the execution of 
—— of his deſigns, found means to break his meaſures. He inti- 
Northum- mated to Jane, that the duke her father would be expoſed to 
berland. great danger; that it would be more proper for the duke of 
orthumberland to head the army, and for the duke her 
He manages father to ſtay with her. On the other hand, he inſinuated, 
it fo, that or cauſed it to be inſinuated to the duke of Northumberland, 
drank that it would be very dangerous to put the army under the 
berland goes duke of Suffolk's command, who had never been very fortu- 
and heads nate in his expeditions : that on ſuch an important occaſion, 
b ought inſtantly to head the troops himſelf, and that his 
name alone was capable of ſtriking terror into thoſe aſſembled 
by Mary, in a country where he had given ſingular proofs of 
his conduct and valour. Jane's tender afteCtion for the duke 
her father cauſed her ſo ardently to embrace this advice, that 
all the duke of Northumberland's endeavours to make her alter 

her mind were ineffectual. | 
Conwin, At ſo critical a juncture, the duke of Northumberland was 
_—_ much diſtracted in his mind. Indeed, he knew he was much 
Hollins, fitter than the duke of Suffolk to command the army againſt 


Mary, and was very ſenſible, all depended upon it. But 


* He was diſpatched July 11. Strype, p. 4. 
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then he was afraid to leave the young queen in the hands of Mary. 
the council, of whom he was not well affured, and who 1553. 
complied with him purely out of fear: and the more, as the 
duke of Suffolk, the queen's father, was reckoned but a weak 
man. However, as it was not entirely in his choice to accept 
or refuſe the command, and beſides all depended upon the 
ſucceſs againſt Mary's army, he reſolved to march. He left 
London on the 14th of July, without being wiſhed ſucceſs (as 
is uſual on ſuch occaſions) by the great crowds looking on as 
he paſſed, and went and headed fix thouſand men aſſembled 
at Newmarket}, 

Though moſt of the counſellors had no ou inclination Diſpoſition 

wW 


to favour the duke of Northumberland's deſigns, they were ; coun- 


as priſoners in the Tower, under the direction of the duke of 

Suffolk, who was concerned to prevent all proceedings againſt 

his daughter. It was neceſſary therefore to ſeem very zealous 

for Jane's intereſts till a favourable opportunity offered to de- 
clare for Mary, To this end, they appointed Ridley biſhop xiatey's 
of London to ſet out queen Jane's title in a ſermon at St, ſermon in 
Paul's, and to warn the people of the dangers they would be - ages 
expoſed to, if Mary ſhould mount the throne. Ridley diſ- — 
charged his commiſſion ® like one that was perſuaded the re- Burnet. 
formation would very much ſuffer under Mary's government. Sw. 
And therefore, he largely inſiſted upon Mary's attachment to 

the Romiſh religion, and informed the audience of ſome 

things which had paſſed between him and her, and which 

were plain indications of her averſion to the reformation and 

the reformed a. Mary never forgave him this ſermon, which 

at that juncture was capable of doing her great injury. For, 

it was at a time when her friends were uſing their utmoſt en- 
deavours to perſuade the people, ſhe was not fo zealous for the 

Romiſh religion as ſhe was repreſented, and that ſhe would 

make no change in that which was eſtabliſhed by law. Sands, Another of 
vice-chancellor of Cambridge, afterwards archbiſhop of Vork net] 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, having received the ſame Burner. 
orders from the duke of Northumberland, chancellor of that 


He marched out of London at the m On July 16. Follingſh. p. 1087, 
head of two thouſand horſe, and fix u Namely, when he went to wait on 
thouſand foot. But as he rode through her, and offered to preach in her houſe, 
Biſhopſgate-ftreet and Shoreditch, though which ſhe refuſed, See Fox, at the end 
there were great crowds of ſpectators, of tom. ii. | 
none cried - out to wiſh him ſucceſs, 0 Rapia ſays of Canterbury, which 
which gave a ſad indication how ill they is a miſtake, : 
ere affected to him. Burn, tom. ii.p.238, ; 


univer- 
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Mary. univerſity, managed it more artfully, and by keeping to more 


1553. general terms gave no offence to either party. | 
Mean while, the duke of Northumberland was extremely 
Deſertion in embarraſſed. He had marched to Cambridge with ſix thou- 
* ſand men v, and from thence was advanced to St. Edmund(- 
army. bury. But inſtead of ſeeing his army increaſe by the way as 
; he expected, it daily diminiſhed by deſertions. On the other 
CO hand, he heard of Mary's progreſs in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
queen Mary and to complete his misfortunes, news was brought him that 
with 4000 fir Edward Haſtings 2, who was to have joined him with four 
6%. thouſand men he had raiſed, \had declared for Mary, and pro- 
Barnet. Claimed her at Buckingham. In ſhort, he was informed 
Stow. likewiſe, that the ſix men of war ſent to cruize on the coaſt 
as Co of Suffolk to prevent Mary's eſcape, had followed the example 
The duke Of Haſtings. All theſe things made him reſolve to return to 
ſends for Cambridge, from whence he writ to the council for a ſpeedy 


ſaccours. x 
3 ſupply. But the counſellors were then otherwiſe em- 


Burnet, P loy ed. 
Some of the The news they received from all parts of the proſperous 
coun'e!'ors ſtate of Mary's affairs, had now determined ſome of them to 
reſolve to act provide for their ſafety by changing ſides, whilſt their change 
for Mary. , b © © 
Godw'n, Might be of ſervice to them. In all appearance, the earl of 
Burnet, Arundel had already laboured to take off ſome of his col- 
legues from Jane's party. The marquiſs of Wincheſter, who 
always went with the ſtream, was eafily prevailed with. The 
earl of Pembroke had been one of the molt zealous for Jane, 
becauſe his ſon had eſpouſed the new queen's younger ſiſter. But 
finding her affairs in an ill way, he reſolved either of himſelt, 
or by the ſollicitations of the earl of Arundel, to ſcreen him- 
ſelf from the impending ſtorm, in doing Mary ſome ſignal 
ſervice *, | "Theſe three lords gained other counſellors, and 
they all reſolved to declare for Mary as ſoon as it was poſſible. 
They find The difficulty was to get out of the Tower, without giving 
—_ ſuſpicion to the duke of Suffolk. Had the duke of Northum- 
I. berland been preſent, they would have found it very hard to 
Gowin, ſucceed; but the duke of Suffolk was far from having his pe- 
Burnet. netration. The letter lately received from the duke of North- 
_ umberland furnithed them with the wanted pretence. They 
repreſented to the duke of Suffolk, that the readieſt way to 
find the deſired ſupply was to apply to the mayor of London, 


and to that end, it was proper the council ſhould meet ſome- 


He had eight thouſand foot, and * Sir Thomas Cheney, warden of the 
two thouſand horſe, when he arrived at Cinque- ports, declared alſo for her. 
Cambridge, Godwin, p. 331. Ibid, 

2 The carl of Huntington's brother, Ib, 
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where in the city, the more eaſily to confer with the mayor, Mary. 

concerning the means of ſpeedily raiſing a body of troops: 1553. 

that the earl of Pembroke's houſe was convenient for that ——— 
urpoſe, and there the affair would be forwarded more in two 

—— than in fix in the Tower, But as it might be objected, 


that the mayor and aldermen could be eaſily ſent for to the 


ower, they added, that at the ſame time audience might 
be given to the French and Spaniſh ambaſſadors, who ſcrupled 
to receive it in the Tower. Whether the duke of Suffolk did 
not ſuſpect them of any ill deſign, or at ſuch a juncture durſt 
not diſcover his ſuſpicions, he ſuffered the council to meet at 
the earl of Pembroke's „ whom he did not miſtruſt, on the 
19th of July. 5 

As ſoon as they were met, the earl of Arundel made a They declare 
ſpeech, repreſenting to them, That now or never was the G., Mary, 
time to ſhake off the tyranny of the dyke of Northumber- Burnet. 
land: That they had ſufficiently expeylenced his inſolence, 
injuſtice, cruelty, treachery to his friends, and if they were 


ſo unwiſe as to ſupport Jane on the throne, they would but 


render more heavy the yoke which the duke had already laid 
on their necks: That the only way was to declare for Mary, 
and when the people ſhould ſee the council take that woe 
the duke of Northumberland would be forſaken by all. The 


_ council's ſudden refglution to follow the earl's advice, ſhows 


that the affair had been already determined among the prin- 

cipal members. After a ſhort debate, they ſent for the and proctaim 
mayor and aldermen of London, and declaring their reſolu- her at Lon- 
tion, they went together and proclaimed Mary in ſeveral Godwin 
parts of the city. Then they repaired to St. Paul's, where Burnet. 
Te Deum was ſung. The ready compliance of the magiſ- Strype. 
trates of London can be aſcribed only to their hatred of the . 
duke of Northumberland. Let it be affirmed ever ſo much, 

that theſe magiſtrates longed for the re-eſtabliſhment of the 

old religion, and therefore gladly embraced the opportunity 

to ſet Mary on the throne, it is not likely, that men placed 

in their offices in Edward's reign ſhould be ſo well inclined to 

the old religion, as to come to ſo ſudden a reſolution with 

that view, it there had not been ſome other motive. How- The duke of 
ever, as ſoon as they came from St. Paul's, the council ſent Suffolk de- 
an order to the duke of Suffolk, to require him to deliver up enk 2 
the Tower, and that Jane ſhould la —— the title of queen Godwin. 
and give over her pretenſions. The Juke immediately obeyed, Burnet. 


ſeeing no poſſibility of keeping the Tower at ſuch a juncture. 


5 At Baynard's caſtle, Godwin, p. 331. 
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Mary. As for Jane, ſhe ſaw herſelf ſtript of her dignity (held but 
1553. nine days) with more joy than ſhe had ſeen herſelf cloathed 
— with it. Then the council diſpatched orders to the duke of 
Jane lays Northumberland to diſband his army, and behave himſelf as 
ts. became an obedient ſubject to queen Mary, At the fame 
Tie dee of time the earl of Arundel and the lord Paget were ſent to in- 
Northum- form Mary of theſe tranſactions. 2 
8 % „The duke of Northumberland heard what paſſed at Lon- 
diſmiſs his don, before he received the council's orders to diſmiſs his 
army, troops, and plainly perceiving it would not be poſſible to 
= mes © keep his arm 27 prevented the orders and obeyed 
Godwin, beforehand. is firſt thoughts were to fly out of the king- 
Burnet, dom: but, it is ſaid, he was hindered by the band of gentle- 
men penſioners, who plainly told him, they had need of his 
teſtimony to juſtify their conduct. After that, he thought 
only of gaining Mary's favour by expreſſing a zeal for her 
ſervice, as if it had been poſſible to deceive Her by ſome ex- 
He pro- ternal actions. To that purpoſe, he went to the market- 
place in Cambridge, and proclaimed the queen, flinging up 
Cambridge. his own bat for joy and crying, God fave queen Mary. But 
Godwin, all this fignified nothing. he next day *, the ner of A- 
Burnet. rundel arreſted him by the queen's, order. Then was that 
Stew. Proud and haughty man ſeen to cringe as much as he had 
Hullingſh. been exalted'in his proſperity. He fell at the earl of Arun- 
del's feet to beg his favour, and ſhowed many other ſigns of 
fear, abjectednets, and puſillanimity. This is the common 
character of men whom fortune raiſes above their birth and 
He is appre- merit. Three of his ſons, makes the earl of Warwick his 
hended with eldeſt, Ambroſe and Henry, fir Andrew Dudley his brother, 
ar John and Henry Gates, fir Thomas Palmer, and doctor Sands, 
others, were apprehended with him, and ſent to the Jower the 25th 
Senn. of July. Upon this occaſion, a woman ſeeing the duke of 
Strype, Northumberland pals to the Tower, ſhook at him a handker- 
Stow. chief dipt in the duke of Somerſet's blood, upbraiding him 
with having cauſed it to be unjuſtly ſhed. 


= The whole When the duke of Northumberland was in the Tower, 


kingdom de- Mary met with no more oppoſition. All Jane's adherents 
—— ſtrove to atone for their fault by a ready ſubmiſſion and ſup- 
Buract, plication of the new queen's mercy. She received very gra- 
ciouſly thoſe who came to pay their duty to her, though ſhe 

was determined to ſacrifice to her ſafety or vengeance ſome 

of thoſe whom ſhe looked upon as her principal enemics. 


Godwin, Of this number were Jane Grey, the duke of Suffolk, the 


Strype. 
Stow. 


Hollingſt. t July 21. Strype, tom. iii. p. 13. ; 
0 | marquis 
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marquis of Northampton, Ridley biſhop of London, Cheek, Mary, 
who had been Edward's preceptor, Robert Dudley the duke 1553. 
of Northumberland's ſon, Guilford Dudley Jane's huſband, ——— 
Cholmley and Montague judges. All theſe were ſent to *, 
or detained in the Tower by the queen's expreſs order. But | 
three days after, ſhe releaſed the duke of Suffolk, having She pardons 
pitched upon him for an inſtance of her 5 becauſe ſhe "Ig of 
thought him uncapable of creating her any diſturbance *. a 

On. the 3d of Auguſt ſhe came to London with her ſiſter She makes 
Elizabeth, who had met her on the way with a thouſand Mo 12 
horſe * ſhe had raiſed for her ſervice. When {he entered the ing fas the 
Tower, ſhe releaſed the duke of Norfolk, Gardiner, Bonner, priſoners in 
the dutcheſs of Somerſet, and the lord Courtney, eldeſt ſon the Tover 
of the marquis of Exeter, whom ſhe ſhortly after created Gevias 
earl of Devonſhire, Thus, without any effuſion of blood, Burner. 
ſhe was peaceably ſettled in the throne, notwithſtanding the Strype. 
attempts to deprive her of it. She owed this good ſucceſs to mY 
the univerſal hatred of the duke of Northumberland ; for, it 
may be truly affirmed, that as Jane Grey without that lord 
would never have borne the title of queen, ſo without him 
ſhe would doubtleſs have preferved it. Very probably, the 
reſtoring of religion to the ſtate it was in before the alterations 
introduced by the two laſt kings, and perhaps the being re- 
venged of her enemies, were the principal things intended 
by Mary when ſhe aſcended the throne. At leaſt, we ſhall 
ſee no other project in the courſe of her reign. 

As the new queen had nothing in her thoughts but the Council 
eſtabliſhing of her religion, her firſt care was to conſult her nt __ 
truſty friends how to effect it. She was herſelf diſpoſed to 3 
keep no meaſures, but to force the kingdom to return imme- 
diately to what ſhe called, the Union of the catholick church. 

To that end, ſhe had now determined to ſend for cardinal 

Pool as legate, to reconcile England to the pope. But Gar- Gardiner's 
diner, who. was conſidered as a man of great experience, was 902 
of another opinion. He knew the reformation muſt be pulled 

down the ſame way it was ſet up, that is, by degrees, and 
therefore it was ſufficient at firſt to bring back religion to 

what it was at king Henry's death. This advice was more 
prudent, and withal more ſuitable to the intereſts of the per- 


u Cholmley and Montague were com- tain of the guard; and fir Edward 
mitted on July 27, and the duke of Haſtings maſter of the horſe, Strype, 
Suffolk fir John Cheek the 23th. p. 17. 

Burnet, tom. ii. p. 240. = Two thouſand, See Strype, tom. 
july 31, the queen made fir Henry iii. p. 1144 rann 
Jernegan vice-chamberlain, and cap- 


ſon 
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Mary. ſon who gave it. He was ſenſible the queen had a great 
1553. eſteem and affection for Pool, and was afraid the cardinal 
being in England would diſpoſſeſs him of the chief place in 
the queen's favour, nay, quite ruin him with her, becauſe he 
was not his friend. Mean while, as this advice was not re- 
liſhed by the queen, it was in danger of being rejected, if 
Gardiner had not uſed other means to compaſs his ends. 
His intrigues He ſent a meſſenger to the empetor to repreſent to him, that 
Ko. what the queen propoſed was too hazardous, and in caſe Pool 
Bunt. Came fo ſoon into England, his zeal for the ſee of Rome 
would undo all, becauſe the Engliſh were not yet prepared 
to ſubmit to the papal yoke /. That, on the contrary, by 
his method every thing would ſucceed to the queen's ſa- 
tisfaction, and to the advantage of religion, provided the 
queen would be pleaſed to make him chancellor, and thereby 
give him the authority neceſſary to conduct fo nice an affair. 
robably, it was now the emperor projected the marriage be- 
tween his ſon Philip and Mary, either of himſelf or by Gar- 
diner's ſuggeſtion. However, the emperor approving Gardi- 
ner's meaſures, writ ſeveral letters to Mary to perſuade her to 
moderate her zeal, left too much haſte ſhould ſpoil her de- 
ſigns. As ſhe had a great deference for his counſels, ſhe 
brought herſelf by degrees to comply with the biſhop's pro- 

jects, to whom at length ſhe gave the great ſeal *. 
King Ed- King Edward's funeral was ſolemnized at Weſtminſter the 
ward's fu- ISth of Auguſt, The new miniſters were for having the old 


2 aboliſhed office made uſe of on that occaſion, but Cranmer, 


force any 
man's con- 
ſcience. 


| Burnet, 


\ 


declares that no force upon conſcience in affairs of religion. 
ſhe will not 


Burnet, ſupported by acts ſtill in force, ſtoutly oppoſed it, and officiated 
Strype. Himſelf according to the new liturgy, giving the communion 
to as many as were deſirous to receive it *. But the queen 
had a ſolemn ſervice in her own chapel performed with all the 
ceremonies of the church of Rome. | 
The queen On the 12th, the queen in council declared ſhe would uſe 


Great care 


was taken to diſperſe this declaration, and to magnify it as a 


Y He obſerved to the emperor, That 
the Engliſh were averſe to the papacy 
upon a double account, The one was, 
for the church lands, which they had 
bought, and ſhould be in danger of 
loſing again. The other was, the fear 
they had of the papal dominion, which 
had been for about twenty · ſive years re- 
preſented to them as a moſt intolerable 
tyranny, Burnet, tom. ii. p. 242. 


4 Auguſt 23. Godwin, p. 333. 


a Day, the deprived biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter, preached the funeral ſermon, 
Godwin, p. 334. And very probably 
performed the reſt of the ſervice ; for it 
does not appear likely, that Cranmer 
ſhould be ſuffered to officiate, he being 
now under difpleaſure, and about this 
time confined tp his houſe. See Burnet, 
tom. iii. Collect. p. 409; and Holling- 
ſhead, p. 1089. 


great 
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reat inſtance of the queen's generoſity, But the proteſtants Mary. 

eaſily ſaw the difference betwixt her declarations in council 1 553. 
and her promiſes to the Suffolk- men. She had told theſe,. 
that religion ſhould. be left in the ſame Rate as at Edward's 
death; but in the declaration thought it ſufficient to give a ge- 
1cral aflurance, that proteſtants ſhould not be forced to em- 
brace the Romiſh religion; for this was the moſt natural 
meaning of her exprefſions. This reſtriction to her firſt pro- 
miſe greatly alarmed them. 2 

The adherents of the Romiſh church were ſo confident of The Roman 
the queen's intention to reſtore their religion, that they made <Þo!icksin 
no difficulty of owning it publickly, and of even inveigh- — 
ing againſt the proteſtant religion, though it had ſtill the 
countenance and protection of the laws: The day after the 
queen had made the declaration in her council o, Bonner Bonner's 
went to St. Paul's church to hear a ſermon preached by his chaplain 
chaplain Bourn. The preacher ſpoke ſo honourably of Bonner, Piel!“ 
that he raiſed the indignation of his audience, Then, ag- Godwin. 
gravating the pretended perſecutions ſuffered by this prelate in Hollingth. 
the late reign, he ſpoke of king Edward in fo injurious terms Sins. 
© that the hearers loſt all patience. Some reproached, and Stow. 
others threw ſtones at him. One even threw a dagger, 
which he happily avoided, and which ſtuck faſt in the wood Is in danger 
of his pulpit. At laſt the people grew ſo furious, that pro- of his lie, 
bably the preacher had been torn in pieces, had not Brad- _— 
ford and Rogers, two eminent proteſtant miniſters, inter- teftant ib. 
poſed, and conveyed him from the danger into a neighbour- nifters. 
ing houſe, What recompence this ſervice met with will arne. 
hereafter appear. | 

The proteſtants ſtill hoped that the queen would keep her The queen 
word, and even gave the reſtriction, ſhe had added by her diſcovers her 
declaration in council to her firſt promiſe, a favourable inter- n by 


pretation. But they were not long left in this hope. Shortly — 


. Fox, 


b Auguſt 13. Rapin. ſounded ſo evil in the ears of the hearers, c- iii. P. 16, 
e Bourn taking occaſion of the goſ- that they proceeded to the extremities 17* 

pel of that day, to ſpeak ſomewhat here related. Fox, tom. ili. p. 17, Ed, Burnet, 

largely in juftifying Bonner, who was 1631. Heylin affirms, That the preacher © u. P. 245+ 

preſent, ſaid, “ That he, upon the © inveighed in favour of biſhop Bonner. Suxpe. 

« ſame text, in that place, that day Eccl. Hiſt, p. 192. And Hollingſhead 

e four years, had preached before, and ſays, That “ this matter being ſet forth 

“vas upon the ſame moſt cruelly and © with great vehemency, fo much of- 

« unjuſtly caſt into the moſt vile dun- fended the ears of the audience, that 

« geon of the Marſhalſea, and there they could not help inſulting Bourn, for 

« kept during the time of king Ed- reflecting on the adminiſtration of king 

« ward,” The matter of this ſermon Edward, whoſe memory was fo juſtly 

tended ſo much to the derogation and dear to them, p. 1089. 

Cipraiſe of king Edward, and his words 


aſter 
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Mary. after , the queen publiſhed a proclamation, which was but 
1553. too capable to remove their miſtake. The terms were ſo 
artfully managed, that they implied much more than they 
ſeemed to expreſs. The queen ſaid, ſhe had the ſame belief 

in which ſhe had been educated from her infancy, and in- 
tended to adhere to it during her life. She paſhonately wiſhed 
all her ſubjects would follow her example, but would uſe no 
force, till publick order ſhould be taken by common aſſent.” 
This plainly diſcovered her intention to change religion by 
the parliament, and that then ſhe ſhould think herſelf diſ- 
charged from her promiſe of not compelling conſcience. 
Then ſhe forbid her ſubjects to give one another the odious 
names of Papiſt and Heretick. The proteſtants conſidered 
the prohibition as levelled entirely againſt them, becauſe they 
clearly underſtood, that a diſobedience to it would be pu- 
niſhed in them, but not in their adverſaries. After that, all 
ſorts of unlawful aſſemblies were forbid, and this article had 
the ſame conſtruction with the foregoing. By another clauſe 
of the proclamation, it was forbid to preach without her ſpe- 
cial licence, A man muſt have been wilfully blind, not to 
ſee this was intended to exclude the proteſtants out of all the 
pulpits. Finally, the queen ſaid, it was her intention no man 
ſhould be puniſhed for the laſt rebellion, © without her order. 
Hereby, ſhe left all in fears. The proclamation ended with 
ſaying, the queen was reſolved to puniſh rigorouſly all thoſe 
who ſhould foment pernicious deſigns ; but the hoped to have 
no cauſe to execute the ſeverity of the law. This clauſe na- 
turally inſpired the proteſtants with terror, for it was eaſy to 
foreſee, that religion and the laws were going to be changed, 
and that thoſe who ſubmitted not blindly to the new ftatutcs 

would be conſidered as rebels. 

The duke of The ſame day the proclamation was publiſhed ©, came on 

Northum- the trial of the duke of Northumberland, the marquis of 


— to Northampton, the earl of Warwick, ſir Andrew Dudley, ſir 


his trial, John and fir Henry Gates, and fir Thomas Palmer. Upon 


with the earl 


Waris. the evidence of Palmer and fir John Gates, king Edward 


marquis of had conſented to the execution of his uncle the duke of So- 


Northamp- merſet, and they were become the principal confidents of the 


dan, Kc. duke of Northumberland. The queen made the duke of 


Godwin, 


Burnet, Norfolk lord high-ſteward at the trial of theſe three lords. 
Strype. He was ſtill under condemnation, ſince the act of attainder 
— againſt him had not been reverſed. But the queen had granted 


Act. Pub. jim a pardon, which indeed was not diſpatched till eleven 
au. P. 337. 
d Auguſt 18. Rapin. e Auguſt 18. Rapin. 
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days after. It was thought without doubt that the queen's Mary. 
promiſe .was fufficient, otherwiſe it is not eaſy to conceive by 1553. 
what fort of right a man under ſentence of death could preſide 
in a capital trial, or even give his vote f. 

The duke of Northumberland being brought before his Burnet, 
peers, deſired information upon two points before he an- 50 "o 1 
ſwered to the articles exhibited againſt him. The firſt was, 
Whether a man aCting by order of council and the authority 
of the great ſeal, could be guilty of treafon ? The ſecond 
was, Whether perſons who had acted with him in the ſame 
affair and were equally guilty, could fit as his judges ? This 
doubtleſs related to the marquis of Wincheſter, and the earls 
of Arundel and Pembroke, who were actually members of 
the council when Jane was proclaimed, and had given orders 
for her proclamation. After a ſhort conſultation, it was 
anſwered, that the great ſeal of an uſurper could give no 
authority nor indemnity to thoſe that acted by ſuch a war- 
rant, To the ſecond point, he was anſwered, that none of 
the peers who ſat in judgment upon him, having been either 
condemned for or even accuſed of the ſame crime, could be 
deprived of their right upon a bare ſurmiſe or report. It be- 
longs to the lawyers to conſider whether theſe anſwers are 
very ſolid. It ſeems as to the firſt, that if this maxim was 
admitted in its utmoſt extent, it would draw after it very dane 
gerous conſequences. Let us, for inſtance, ſuppoſe an uſur- 
per upon the throne of England, it is certain the adherents to 
the lawful king cannot avoid great danger, which way ſo- 
ever they turn. If they obey the uſurper, they will be guilty 
of treaſon when the lawful king is on the throne ; it they 
refuſe obedience, they will be puniſhed by the uſurper. It 
ſeems that the maxim, which allows that every ſubject ought. 
to be faithful to the king on the throne who exerciſes the ſo- 
vereign power, is liable to fewer inconveniences. As to the 
ſecond, let the peers inſiſt ever ſo much on their privileges, 
it is contrary to reaſon and equity, that accomplices of a 
crime ſhould fit in judgment on him who committed it with 
them, when it is notoriouſly certain, they were equally guilty. 

At leaſt it is unlikely this maxim ſhould be approved by the 
judges of the realm, if there was the leaſt room to believe 


the accomplices would vote for the accuſed, which might very 
eaſily happen. 


f It was aid, the duke of Norfolk pardon or reſtitution in blood, he was 
ad never been truly attainted, and fill duke of Norfolk, Burnet, toms 
that the act againſt him was not a i. p. 243. 

tree act of parliament, fo without any 
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Mary. The duke ſeeing theſe two points determined againſt him, 
1553. Confeſſed himſelf guilty and ſubmitted to the queen's mercy. 


The other two lords followed his example, and they were 
Condemna- all three found guilty of high-treaſon, Of the ſeven con- 
ren T _ demned, three were deſtined to execution, the duke of North- 
Burnet. umberland, fir John Gates, and fir Thomas Palmer. The 
Stow. biſhop of Worceſter 5 being ſent to the duke with the meſſage 

of death, he confeſſed to the biſhop, and declared, he had 

always been a Roman catholick in his heart, He made the 
The duke of fame confeſſion on the ſcaffold z but it was ſtill doubted whe- 
Northum- ther this was done in hopes of a pardon *, or he had really 
berh nd ere diſſembled during the whole courſe of his life. It is pretended, 


ted, W : , . 
ps Pg "9 that to engage him to this publick declaration, he had been 


himſelf a flattered with the hopes of his pardon, even though his head 
3 were laid on the block. He died unlamented, his paſt con- 
FTiICt, 


ow” duct having given no perſon whatever any cauſe to love him. 

His two companions were executed the ſame day, being the 
22d of Auguſt, | 

The deputies The proclamation lately publiſhed by the queen concern- 

from Suffolk ing religion, plainly ſhowed in what ſpirit ſhe deſigned to rule. 

ill received But immediately after, there were more convincing proofs, 

Bu. The inhabitants of Suffolk relying on the queen's promiſe, 

and having tranſgreſſed the prohibitions contained in the pro- 

clamation, the court ſent an order to the magiſtrates of that 

county to look ſtrictly to the execution of it, and rigorouſly 

puniſh the diſobedient. Upon this the inhabitants, not be- 

lieving the queen would break her word after the great ſervice 

they had done her, ſent deputies to pray her to remember 


Strype, 
Stow, 


what ſhe had promiſed them with her own mouth. The pe- 


tition was rejected with great haughtineſs, and thought the 
more offenſive, as it juſtly reproached the queen with failure 
of her word. They were anſwered, that ſubjects were not 
to controul the actions of their ſovereign, — Dobben, one 
of their number, was ſet in the pillory for ſpeaking more 
freely than the reſt. 


g Nicholas Heath, neſs, “ That he might do penance all 
h Some fay, Lhat having a promiſe, “ the days of his life, if it were in a 
and being put in hope of pardon, even © mouſe-hole. Gardiner interceded 
though his head were upon the block, if for him: but the emperor, being atraid 
he would recant and hear maſs, he con- he ſhould hinder the intended marriage 
ſented theroto, and denied in words that between Philip and Mary, had him put 
true religion, which he had before pro- out of the way, Burnet, tom, iii. p. 
feſſed. Fox, tom, iii. p. 16, He went 222. He was butied in the Tower 
to maſs in the Tower, and received the chapel. Stow, p. 615. | 
ſacrament after the popiſh manner, He i Strype calls him Thomas Cobb. 
begged his hte with all poflible mean- Mem, tom, iii, p. 52, 
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A ﬀew days after, Bradford, one of the two miniſters who Mary, 
had reſcued Bourn, was ſent to priſon, and Rogers his com- 1 853. 
panion confined to his houſe. Afterwards he was alſo thrown 
into priſon. The great changes meditated by the miniſters, Bradford and 
made them afraid of meeting with obſtacles — thoſe who * on 
had moſt credit with the people, and therefore they were glad — by 
on divers pretences to ſecure them. Theſe proceedings made Burnet, 
the proteſtants think they were going to be expoſed to a terri- Fox. 
ble ſtorm. © 

t the ſame time, all the biſhops deprived in the reign of The biſtops 
Edward, were reſtored by commiſſioners appointed by the eng $5, 
queen to examine the cauſes of their deprivation, Five Ro- . time, 
man catholick biſhops, Bonner, Gardiner, Tonſtal, Day, reſtored. 
and Heath, were ſubſtituted in the room of five reformed &. 1 , 
Gardiner was made chancellor at the ſame time, and a few wy 3 
days after, a commiſſion was given him by the queen, em- p. 337 
powering him ſingly to grant licences to preachers, in conſe- 
quence of what ſhe had before injoined by her proclamation. 
Some eccleſiaſtical proteſtants not thinking proper to ſubmit Other 
to the order, were ſent to priſon. Hooper biſhop of Glou- —_ 85 
ceſter, Ferrar biſnop of St. David's, and Coverdale biſhop ng => 
of Exeter, were of this number. The two firſt were impri- Godwin, 
ſoned, the laft commanded not to ſtir out of his houſe without pe. 
leave. 

After the Roman catholicks plainly ſaw the queen's inten- The worſhip 
tions, they had not patience to wait for the reſtoration of their Hechurch 
om TY ot ; f * T of Rome per- 
religion by publick authority, but boldly celebrated divine ſer- formed con- 
vice in ſeveral places, according to the old rites before the trary to the 
reformation ; and though this was againſt law, the court con- — 
nived at it and ſilently approved it. a 

At the ſame time the partiality of the queen and her mini- 
ſters appeared evidently in favour of the Roman catholicks 
againſt the proteſtants. Judge Hales, who had alone refuſed Injuftices 
to ſign the inſtrument which transferred the crown to Jane done to the 

. , . roteſtants, 

Grey, was thrown into the Marſhalſea for charging the juſ- 8 


0 urnet, 
tices of Kent to conform to the laws of Edward not yet re- 


| pealed, or rather for being a proteſtant . For the ſame rea- 


| k The reformed ejected biſhops were, 
& Ridley of London, Storey of Chicheſter, 
1 18 of Exeter, Hooper of Wor- 
= celter, 
I Rapin by miſtake ſays, he was fined 
| athouſand pounds, which was part of 
| Montague's puniſhment, --- Hales was 
| ft! put into the Marſhalſea ; thence 
moved to the Compter, and after that 
ue Fleet; where he was fo diſor- 


dered at the report of the eruelties which | 


the warden told him were contriving 
againſt thoſe who would not change 
their religion, that it turned his brains, 
and he endeavoured to kill himſelf with 
a penknifte, He was afterwards. ſet at 
liberty, but never recovered his ſenſes, 
ſo that at laſt he drowned himſelf, Bur- 
net, tom, ij, p. 248. 


a. 


I 2 ſon, 
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Mary. ſon, Montague, who had been forced to aſſiſt in drawing the 
1553. forementioned inſtrument, was turned out of his office, fined 
in a thouſand pounds, and ſucceeded by Bromley, Who had 
drawn and ſigned it without ſcruple. 
Pete: Mar- In fine, ſince the ſhort time the queen had been on the 
tyr leaves throne, proteſtants were every-where injured and oppreſſed, 
ee the magiſtrates not venturing or caring to protect them. 
odwin, * 8 „ . 0 , 
Burnet, Peter Martyr, profeſſor of divinity in Oxford, finding him- 
ſelf expoſed to the inſults of the enemies of his religion, was 
obliged at laſt to leave the place, and retire to-the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. But Cranmer, whoſe ruin was reſolved, was 
Godwin, little able to protect him. Mean time, Bonner launched out 
Burnet, into inveCtives and railleries againſt Mr. Canterbury, as. he 
was pleaſed to call him, and publiſhed every-where, that he 
was ſo reſigned to the queen, that he had promiſed her a ſo- 
lemn abjuration of his errors. Cranmer retuted this calumny 
in a writing. He called the queen herſelf to witnels, that ke 
had never made her any ſuch promiſe, and offered to main- 
tain publickly the truth of what he profeſled, if the queen 
would grant him leave, The writing being publiſhed, 
Cranmer Cranmer was called before the Star- chamber. He owned 
— into the himſelf the author, though it was publiſhed without his con- 
tar-cham- - . 7 
= ſent, and, contrary to all men's expectation, was diſmiſſed 
Eſcapes without any punishment. But the. queen was not ſatisfied, 
TR: though she was adviſed to treat Cranmer with the ſame mode- 
23 ration, he himſelf had uſed whilſt he was in authority. The 
t. ii. p 240, queen herſelf owed her life to him, which was ſaved mercly 
Godin“ by his ſollicitation, when her father Henry VIII. had detizned 
win, 2 + 
to put her to death n. To this it was oppoſed, That it the 
queen treated with mildneſs the chief of the hereticks, thr 
would all grow obſtinate and inſolent, but the punishment ot 
Cranmer would intimidate the champions of hereſy. I hi 
advice was very agreeable to the queen, who had conceived 
a mortal aver{ion to the archbishop, by reaſon of the ſen— 
- tence of divorce pronounced by him againſt the queen her 
mother, this injury making a ſtronger impreſſion upon her, 
Sent to the than the ſervice received from him afterwards. So, thice 
Tower, days after, Cranmer being cited before the council, was tent 
wang 20 to the Tower on an accuſation of treaſon and of publiſhing 
nas Lati- — . . . * 
mer com- ſeditious libels. Old Latimer, who had been biſhop of Wor- 
mitted the ceſter in the reign of Henry VIII, had been ſent thither the 


had 


day before, | 
SEED day before. 


m Her crime was, her reſolute adherence to her mother's intereſt, Burnet, 
tom. ll, p. 240, 241. 


Shortly 
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; Shortly after the court came to a reſolution of ſending away Mary. | 
| all foreigners that were come on the publick faith and encou- 1553. 


ragement. Peter Martyr, and a Polish profeſſor named John 
a Laſco, were included in the number *. This was the Tie reform- - 

a only act of mildneſs and equity ſhown in this reign with re- * «eget | 

ference to religion. But this ſufficiently diſcovered what was permitted ts | 
intended againſt the English proteſtants. The court's daily ee 9 
proceedings before the repeal of any one law fo intimidated p, =. | 
thoſe who had religion at heart, that great numbers paſſing 
for Frenchmen, withdrew out of England into foreign coun- 

tries s. Thoſe who made haſte to eſcape the impending 

ſtorm were wiſeſt and happieſt. For foon after, others, who But the 

had taken' the ſame reſolution, were arreſted by an order N 

ſent to all the ports, to ſuffer no perſon to leave the kingdom 33 a 

as a Frenchman, without a paſſport from the ambaſſador of 

France, | 

It was time now for the queen to reward thoſe who had The queen 

done her ſervice. The earl of Arundel was made lord-ſteward, n 

ſir Edward Haſtings a peer of the realm, and ſome others who Burnet, 

had early declared for the queen, had employs and dignities 

conferred on them ?. But the earl of Suſſex %, who had been 

her general, obtained an honour unuſual in England, namely, 

to be covered in the preſence of the queen, as it is practiſed 


in Spain. He had his letters patents under the great ſeal the 
2d of October. 


: As the parliament had been ſummoned to meet the 5th of 88 

0 October, it was neceſſary for the queen to be crowned before. 0. | 
0 The ceremony of the coronation was performed the 1ſt of Stow. | 
A that month, with the uſual ſolemnity, by the biſhop of Win- Hollingſh. | 
y cheſter, who forgot not one formality practiſed before the re- . 

ot formation. The fame day a general pardon was published, 

15 

ed » This laſt was 2 Pruſſian nobleman, had proclaimed the queen in Oxfordſhire, 

n- miniſter of the German proteſtant con- lord Williams of Tame, &c, Burnet, 

er gregation in London, They had a p. 251. Allo September 27, the order 

I church granted them by king Edward, of the garter was reſtored to William 

er, (which was the church belonging to the lord Paget. Strype, tom. iii. p. 34. 

ree late diſſulved monaſtery of the Auguſtin q See Heylin Eccl. Hiſt. p. 190, 

en friers, near Broad-ſtreet, London, now This earl was Henry Ratcliſt, of a fa- 
& called the Dutch church. See Rymer's mily long fince extinct, Courcy, baron 
ung Foed, tom. æv. p. 242, &c,) but it was of Kinglale in Ireland, enjoys this pri- 

For- now taken from them, and their corpo- vilege of ſitting covered in the royal pre- 

the ration diflolved, | Burnet, p. 250. ſence, by a grant made from king John 

o Above a thouſand, Burnet, p. to the famous Courcy, earl cf Ulſter, 
251. See the names of the chief of from whom he is deſcended, The pre- 
them in Collier's Eccl. Hiſt, tom. ii. p. ſent baron aſlerted this ancient right of 
_—_ 340, his family in the reigas of the late and 
P Sir John Gage was made lord- preſent king, 
p chamberlain; fir John Williams, who 

ort 


13 ; but 
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Mary. but with ſo many exceptions, that few perſons: could receive 
I553. any benefit from it. All thoſe who had been arreſted before 
| September were excepted by name. 

Remits a Then came out a proclamation *, by which the queen diſ- 
fublicy charged the ſubſidies granted by the Jaſt parliament to the 


n 


biſiie f 
N Ben 9 0 deprived in the laſt reign, was reſtored by an order of tht: 


the Tower, queen, This was with intent to ſtrengthen the catholick 
Thedeprived cauſe in the upper houſe. 


Hg Pr king her brother for the payment of his debts . This was 
| ward, to gain the good- will of the enſuing parliament, and render 
= Pub. it ſubſervient. to her deſigns with reſpect to religion. Before | 
1 Bart the parliament met u, the archbiſhop of Vork was ſent to the 2 
| Strype, Tower on a general accuſation of ſeveral capital crimes. Si 
l The arch- days before, John Veſey, ſome time bishop of Exeter. bu 
| 


—— 


f 
—.— 1 The court had reſolved to abrogate all the laws made in 
ſtored. favour of the reformation, and to reſtore the ancient religion. 


Act. Pub. This was not to be done without the concurrence of the par- 
. F. 349% lament. But if elections had been left free, it would have 
been difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, for the queen to ſucceed 
in her deſign. The number of the reformed was without 
compariſon. greater than that of the Roman catholicks, and 
conſequently the elections would not probably be favourable 
The me- to her. But beſides the ordinary ways made uſe of by kings 
thods to in- to have parliaments at their devotion, all ſorts of artifices, 
fluence elec- frauds, and even violences, were practiſed in this. As carc 
tions, and 

procure re- Was taken beforehand to change the magiſtrates in the citics 
turns fa- and counties; and there wes hardly one but who was a ca- 
; ee © tholick, or had promiſed to be fo, every thing tending to the 
1 election of catholick repreſentatives was countenanced. On 
the contrary, thoſe who were ſuſpected of an inclination to 
chuſe proteſtants, were diſcouraged by menaces, actions, im- 
priſonments, on the molt frivolous pretences. In ſeveral denn, 

things were carried with ſuch violence, that proteſtants wer 
not allowed to aſſiſt in the aſſemblies where the elections were 
to be made. In ſhort, in places where it was not poſſible to 
ule theſe direct means, by reaſon of the ſuperiority of the re- 


formed, the ſheritts, devoted to the courts made falſt returns. 


* 
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r On September 28, the queen made he raifed of the lands, and 28. 8 d. 
fifteen knights of the bath; and Octo- of goods and chattcls, This ſubſidy 
ber 2, ninety knights of the carpet, of 48. and 28. '$ 8. was what the 
mg names tee in Strype's Mem. tom. queen remitted. 'Sre Rymer's Foed, 

p. 35» 39. , tom. xv. „336. and Strype, tom. 

$ We UN Rapin, ili, p. iS enn oF 

t The Jaſt parliament of king EU u Oftober J. Burnet, tom, ii, 9. 
ward had granted him two tenths, and 222. | « 
two fifteenths ; and a ſubſidy of 4 8. to | 
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As the diſputes ariſing from ſuch elections can only be de- Mary. 


cided by the houſe of commons, it ts py to imagine, that a 
houſe compoſed of ſuch repreſentatives failed not to approve 
all the elections that were favourable to the court, and reject 
all the others that were in the leaſt conteſtable. This is 
one of the greateſt abuſes belonging to parliaments, and 
which is but too frequent whenever the kingdom 1s rent into 
factions. By ' theſe methods; the court ſecured a houſe of 
commons ready to comply with their ſuggeſtions, and whoſe 
members had an intereſt in the change of religion, or were 
indifferent to all religious eſtabliſhments. 

As to the upper, houſe, which cannot be thus modelled to 
the liking of the court, the queen probably laboured fo ſuc- 
ceſsfully to engage it in her intereſts, that ſhe found no op- 
poſition from the peers. It is very ſtrange, that the lords, 
who but a few months before were all proteſtants, and had 


in their whole body but ſeven or eight who oppoſed the Jaws 


made in Edward's reign in favour of the reformation, were 
become almoſt all zealous catholicks in queen Mary's. I 
pretend not to decide in which reign they diſſembled their 
ſentiments ; but it is too clear that, in the one or the other, 
they were guilty of a baſe and ſcandalous prevarication. 
Mean while, to make this houſe ſtill more compliant, the 


court took care beforehand to make changes amongſt the 


biſhops in favour of their deſigns. Beſides both the arch- 


biſhops and the biſhops of Glouceſter and Exeter, in actual 


impriſonment, fix others had heen changed, as has been ob- 


1553 


ſerved, Probably all the reſt, excepting two, were far pre- ˖unet. 
ferring their ſees to their religion. The two I except, were Fox, 


Taylor biſhop of Lincoln, and Harley of Hereford, who were 
even thruſt out of the houſe the firſt day for refuſing to kneel 
at the maſs. Such was queen Mary's firſt parliament, com- 
poſed of a houſe of commons filled with the creatures of the 
court, and of a houſe of lords, who, through fear, avarice, 
or ambition, diſſembled their ſentiments, or, a few excepted, 
thought all religions alike, It is eaſy to foreſee what is to be 
expected from ſuch a parliament. 


In the firſt ſeſſion, which laſted but eight days, care was The partia- 


taken that nothing ſhould be moved with regard to religion. . 
The only publick act was a declaration of treaſons and fe- , 


ene meets. 
October 2 
n act made 


lonies, by which nothing was to be judged treaſon, but what relating to 
was in the ſtatute of the 25th of Edward III, or felony, bish-xrea- 


but what was ſo before the Iſt of Henry VIII. This act? 


Statutes, 


ſeemed unneceſſary, ſince the like had been paſſed ſince 
Henry's death. But as ſome crimes, not contained in the 


I 4 ſtatute 
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Mary. ftatyte of Edward III. had been ſince declared felony, the in- 
1553. tent of this was to aboliſh the late acts. It is true, this might 
have been attended with another inconvenience, namely, the 
diſcharge of ſeveral perſons then in priſon, had not an expreſs 
exception been made of all who. were committed before the 
laſt of September, as they had been excepted out of the 
queen's general pardon. 
A private By a private act, the attainder of the marchioneſs of Exe- 
act to rever'e ter, executed in the reign of Henry VIII. was reverſed, and 
the attainder her ſon the earl of Devonſhire reſtored to all his honours. 


of the mar- __* 
chioneſs o Then the parliament was prorogued from the 21ſt to the 24th 


Exeter. of October. | 
The divorcs In the ſecond ſeſſion, the deſigns of the court were more 
between open. The divorce of the.queen's mother was immediatc!y 
ey bog repealed. This act paſſed in fewer days than Henry had 
rinerepeated, ſpent years in proſecuting the divorce”. In the preamble it 
Statutes, was ſaid, ** That the marriage of Henry with queen Cathe- 
Barnet. (e rine was not contrary to the law of God, and that man 
© ought not to put aſunder what God hath joined : that king 
« Henry's ſcruples had been ſuggeſted to him by malicious 
* perſons, and ſupported by the deciſions of ſome univerſi- 
« ties, which had been previouſly ſecured by corruption and 
<« bribery ; that Cranmer archbiſhop of Canterbury had rath- 
ly pronounced ſentence of divorce, upon the authority of 
c theſe deciſions and other groundleſs conjectures, and by a 
<& blamcable preſumption had thought himſelf more knowing 
6 than all the other doctors.” Upon theſe foundations, the 
parliament repealed the ſentence, and all the acts to confirm 
it. Ga diner, chief promoter of the act, mult have been 
paſt all ſhame, to make the parliament talk thus of Henry's 
divorce, in which he was principally concerned, even before 
Cranmer was known to the court, which he had himſelf ap— 
proved and adviſed, and at which he had athited as judge. _ 
But ſuch was the ne r of the man. 

The prineeis Elizabeth being thus again declared illegiti- 
mate by an act which reſtored Mary, found a great change 
in the behaviour of the queen, who no longer ſhewed her 

The cueen any aftection. It is even-pretended, that another ſecret cauſe 
ivalous of alienated Mary from her, and that was, her love for the earl 
Line of Deyonſhire, whom ſhe had ſome thoughts of martying, 


Burnet, but that the earl, too indiſcreetly perhaps, continued to pay 
his reſpects to Elizabeth. * 


* 


It was read in the houſe of com- October; on which laſt day it was ſent 
mons, "9 z6th, 27th, and 28th cf up to the lords. Journ, Houſ. Com. 
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Fe The 37ſt of October, the lords (ent down to the commons Mary. 
7 a bill for repealing Edward's laws concerning religion, and fix 1553. 
days after the commons ſent it back with their approbation. 
By the act it was ordained, that no other form of publick The mats 
worſhip ſhould be allowed from the 2oth of December, but geltored, 
what had been uſed in the laſt year of Henry VIII. This V 
ſhows Gardiner's influence on the parliament, ſince the act 
preciſely followed the plan he had propoſed. 5 
Another act paſſed, decreeing the ſevereſt puniſhments An act made 
againſt all who ſhould moleſt any preacher for his ſermons, or in mer of 
diſturb him in any part of the divine ſervice. The fame de“ 
puniſhments were ordained for thoſe who ſhould profane the 
ſacrament, or pull down croſſes, crucifixes or images. £2 
The commons at the fame time ſent up another bill againſt A vill pre- 
thoſe who came not to church or the ſacraments, when the fered by the 
whole ſervice ſhould be ſet up. But the lords thought not rejected by 
proper to go fo far at once, . the lords. 
Shortly after, the parliament revived an act of the laſt An act made 
reign, forbidding any, to the number of twelve or more, to _ * 
meet with deſign to change the eſtabliſhed religion, and de- aher be 
claring the offenders guilty of felony, that is, worthy of death. efabliſhed 
This act was directly contrary to that made by this very par- religion. 
liament, to repeal all new treaſons and felonies. But the 
pretence of religion covered all. 23 | | 
In this ſeſſion, the act of attainder againſt the duke of Nor- The duke of 
folk in Henry's reign was reverſed, on pretence that all the Norfolk's 
neceſſary formalities were not obſerved *. _— 
Theſe were the moſt remarkable tranſactions of this firſt © 
parliament, which, in a few days, overturned all that had 
been done with regard to religion in the reign of Edward VI. y, 
King Henry's laws were not yet to be touched, becauſe the 


had difficulties concerning which the pope was firſt to be con- 
ſulted. bi . 


The 3d of November, the parliament ſtill fitting, Jane Jane Grey, 
Grey, Guilford Dudley her buſband, two other ſons of the 2 
duke of Northumberland *, and Cranmer archbiſhop of Can- Sn 


> 6 attainted of 
terbury, were brought to their trial. They all confeſſed their high treaſon. 


indictments, and received ſentence of death as traitors v. Burnet. 


- tow, 
. | ; Cran- Hollingſh. 
* Ry an act made during this ſeſſion, 2 Stow ſays, it was the 14th, p. 617. Strype. 
was allo. ordained, That no perion 2 Sir Ambroſe, and Henry Dudley. 
who is a ſheriff, ſhall at the ſame time Hollingſh. p. 1093. | 
exerciſe the office of juſtice of peace. b Cranmer appealed to the judges, for 
Y This packameat granted the queen them to declare, with what reluttancy 
tonnage and poundage for life, upon the be ſigned the inſtrument of the queen's 
lame foot as it was granted to king E4- excluſion. Burnet, tom. ii. p. 257, If 
ward VI, ; the queen did in earneſt forgive him the 
: treaſon, 
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Cranmer's ſentence: rendered him incapable of poſſeſſing any 
benefice, and conſequently his archbiſhoprick was void in law. 
But two reaſons obliged the queen to diſpenſe with the ordi- 
nary forms, and leave Cranmer, tho' condemned, in poſſeſ- 
ſion of his dignity. The firſt was, that intending to- reſtore 
the clergy to all their privileges, ſhe was reſolved Cranmer 
ſhould be canonically degraded, but this could not be done 
till the laws of Henry VIII. were repealed. The ſecond was, 


that by a refinement of ſelf-love, ſhe was willing to pardon 


Cranmer nis treaſon, to make the world believe, ſhe proceeded 
againſt him from no motives of private revenge. But at the 
ſame time ſhe devoted him to death as a heretick, as ſoon as 


any laws ſhould be made upon that ſubject, as if ſhe only 


Commen- 
done's nego- 
tiations in 
England. 
Burnet. 


Burnet, 


The queen 
demands 
Pole for 
legate. 

Bur net. 


acted out of pure zeal for religion. Therefore at/hreſent, the 
archbiſhop's revenues were only ſequeſtred, anT himſelf de- 
tained in priſon till a proper time for his execution. 

Since Mary's acceſſion to the throne, ſhe had appeared to 
be wholly employed in theſe publick tranſactions. But at the 
ſame time,. ſhe was forming fecret deſigns which were not 
known till ripe for execution. The news of king Edward's 
death was no ſooner ſpread in the world, than the court of 
Rome conceived hopes of re-uniting England to the Holy See, 


and even began to project it. Cardinal Dandini, the pope's 


legate at Bruſſels, as of himſelf, ſent Commendone, after- 
wards cardinal, to found Mary's inclinations. Commendone 
being unknown in England, eaſily concealed himſelf under a 
borrowed name, and repairing to London, obtained a private 
audience of the queen ©. This was ſoon after her coming to 
that city, ſince the envoy was preſent at the duke of North- 
umberland's execution, which was on the 22d of Auguſt. 
At this audience the queen told Commendone, ſhe deſigned 
the reſtoration of the papal authority in England, and prayed 
him to intercede with the pope to ſend cardinal Pole as legate. 
But ſhe intimated to him, that the diſcovery of this ſecret 
would blaſt the deſign. The pope communicating to the 
conſiſtory his intentions of ſending Pole into England, found 


treaſon, it micht be owing to this ap- 
peal : that is, it ſhe forgave the treaſon 
in earneſt, for the taking away his life 
afterwards, leaves it a very diſputable 
point, whether this injury, added to the 
divorce of her mother, or his religion, 
wrought moſt powerfully on her reſent- 
ments. The attainaer of Cranmer, the 
duke of Northumberland, marquiſs of 
Northampton, &c. was confirmed after- 
warde, by the parliament ; and the bill 


for it was read in the houſe of com- 
mons the 27th and 28th of November, 
and December 4. Sce Journ, Comm. 
and Rymer's Foed, tom. xv. p. 361. 

, © He come to Newport, where he 
gave out, he was the nephew of a mer- 
chant lately dead in London and hiring 
two ſervants unknown to him, came 
over unſuſpected to London. Burnet, 
p. 258. | | 


at 
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at firſt great oppoſition. The cardinals feared to expoſe the Mary. 
honour of the Holy See, in ſending a legate without a folema 1553. 
embaſſy from the queen, But the pope telling them, he knew 
more of the affair than he thought fit to communicate, they 
complied with his propoſal. *' a 8 | 
At the ſame time, the emperor was projecting a marriage The emperor 
for his ſon Philip with queen Mary. Gardiner was in the PRs a 
ſecret, whether it aroſe at firſt from him, or was only com- his fon Bhd. 
municated to him by the emperor. However, this prelate lip with the 
neglected no endeavours to accompliſh it. "The news of Nera. . 
Pole's nomination to the legateſhip was equally difagreeable pole“ blo 
to the emperor and Gardiner. Commendone had doubtleſs detained. 
divulged at Rome queen Mary's queſtion to him, whether Burner. . 
* Pole might not have a diſpenſation to marry? This occa- 
| ſioned a belief, that it was her intention to make him her 
huſband. The emperor being informed of this, and appre- | | 
henſive that Pole's preſence might obſtruct the deſign he was 
meditating, reſolved to uſe his endeavours t prevent the lega- 
tion, or at leaſt to retard it as long as poſſible. On the other | 
hand, Gardiner could not without the utmoſt concern think | 
of Pole's arrival, who might intercept his views upon the ſee 
of Canterbury, ind perhaps the ſmiles of the queen herſelf. 
And indeed there was danger, that if the cardinal, who neither 
loved nor eſteemed him, {ſhould infinuate himſelf into the 
queen's favour, (as it was very likely) he would uſe his credit 
to ruin him. He was therefore to find ſome expedient to 
keep him at a diſtance, and none was more natural, than an 
inſinuation to the queen, that the cardinal's zeal for the Holy | 
See would prejudice the affairs of religion in England : that | 
the people were firſt to be managed and perſuaded to own the 
| papal authority, to which they were extremely averſe : that 
beſides, Pole was not enemy enough to the proteſtants ; and 
religion, in the preſent conjuncture, required to be conducted 
by other maxims than tl. oſe of that cardinal. The emperor, - 
on the other ſide, believing it his intereſt to keep Pole where 
he was, writ the fame thing to the queen, and repreſented to 
her, that Pole would ruin her affairs, let her intentions be 
ever ſo good. In fine, he propoſed her marriage with his The emperor 
ſon, and ſupported his propoſal with all the reaſons molt apt to 3 1 
perſuade her. Above all, he ſet forth the neceſſity of a foreign Burner. 
power in reſtoring religion in Frgland, or at leaſt of an al- 
liance capable to inſpire terror into thoſe who ſhould oppoſe 
her deſigns : that an alliance with the emperor and Spain was 
doubtleſs moſt advantageous, as France being able to form 
projects in favour of the young queen of Scots, who was to 
marry 
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Mary. marry the dauphin, was in intereſt concerned to raiſe and 
1553. foment diſturbances in England. Mary was much pleaſ«d 
with the propoſal, which was probably made about the be- 
who accepts ginning of November. Beſides a zeal for religion, which 
it. 22. | 12 

might induce Gardiner to ſecond the emperor's defigns, he 

ſaw a conſiderable advantage for himſelf, namely, the ſecuring 

his own credit, ſince TOP would be indebted to him for his 
Poledetained marriage. Mean while, Pole was to be kept at a diſtance. 
in Germany. till the queen's marriage was concluded; and this the em- 
| Burnet, . Nn. . . »- » . . » 

peror did firſt by his own authority in detaining him in hi; 

dominions * ; but afterwards got the queen to ſend an expreſs © 
to acquaint him that the intereſts of religion required a fto k 


| 

| | in his journey, becauſe the nation was not yet diſpoſed to own 
| 
| 


| _— 


the papal authority. 

, Oppoſite While the legate was. thus detained in Germany or the 
|| counſels Low- Countries, he tried ſeveral times to obtain leave to pur- 
| — 5 ſue his journey: but it was ſtill in vain. He knew not to 
Pole and whom this uſage was owing, and perhaps was never fully 
Gardiner. informed. However, he held a conſtant correſpondence by 
letters with the queen on the affairs of relizion, but hiscoun- 
ſels were ſecretly oppoſed either by the emperor or Gardiner, 
Barnet, tom. It was his opinion, that, laying aſide all ceremony, the King- 
* 200, dom ſhould immediately be reconciled to the Holy See. Gar- 
f diner, on the contrary, believed, the marriage ought to be 
concluded before the reconciliation was mentioned, that the 
conſideration of ſo powerful an alliance might awe thoſe who 
were inaliged to ſtir, He thought Pole, and would have had 
others think him, a weak man, a ſhallow politician, and of 
little uſe in the cabinet, Pole, on the other hand, believed 
Gardiner a very improper perſon to direct the affairs of reli- 
11 gion, becauſe, in his opinion, he relied, too much on his in- 
14 | trigues and the arm of fleſh. Their little eſtcem of each 

| other ended at laſt in an open enmity. : 
| The com- The deſign of the queen's marriage was not conducted with 
mons preſent ſufficient ſecrecy, to keep it from the commons. They were 
/ the queen ſo alarmed, that they ſent their ſpeaker with twenty of their 
again her members, to pray the queen not to marry a foreigner, This 
2 convinced the queen, ſhe could expect no more ſupplies from 
Strype, — the commons, if the refuſed to ſatisfy them in that point. 
She diſſolves But as ſhe had no ſuch intention, ſhe choſe to diſtolve the par- 
the pa-lia- liament . Gardiner improved the juncture, to the obtaining 


. conditions from the emperor, which he could not otherwile 


— 


- - = — cc 
* — 1 


1 At Dilhing, a town on the Danube, St, Aſaph. Burnet, ibid, * 
Burnet, p 259. Thuanus, lib. 13. f On December 6. Journ, Parl. 
e By Goldwell, afterwards biſhop of 


— 
1 2 4 
— w — * 
1 _ = — — — —— —-. ſQ—— 
. 


have 


; 
| 
| 
| 
| 


have expected. 
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He repreſented to him, that the Engliſh were 


ſo averſe to the marriage, that the worſt was to be ſcared, un- 
lets he complied with two things abſolutely neceflary. The 


firſt was, his conſent that the treaty of marriage ſhould con- 


tain terms ſo advantageous to England, as to filence the moſt 


zealous oppoſers, 


The ſecond was, his remitting confider- 


able ſums to gain thoſe who would be wanted to cutb the 
people, or who could molt eaſily induce them to rebel. The 
emperor not doubting of Gardiner's zeal for his intereſts, ap- The emperor 
proved the advice, and left it entirely to him to preſcribe tlie 
conditions of the marriage; and moreover, put into his hands 
twelve hundred thouſand crowns, to be diſpoſed of as he ſaw 
fit b. Theſe particulars were printed in a little book, in form 
of a petition to the queen, by the Engliſh exiles at Straſburg. 
The author added farther, that Gardiner denied common 
juſtice in the court of Chancery to thoſe perſons, who would 
not engage to ſecond the queen's intentions. 


While the parliament 


It is not known whether 


any biſhops, conſecrated in the time of king Edward, ap- 


peared in the upper-houſe. 


but ſmall, and of ſuch tao, as the lords vouchſafed to receive 
into their houſe, that is, men who were not likely to oppoſe 


any meaſures. 


perſons entirely devoted to the court; ſo that only ſix mem- 
bers i had the inclination or courage to oppoſe the deciſion 


made in favour of tranſubſtantiation &. 
demanded a regular diſputation on the ſubject, 


granted. But three of them declined the diſpute l, well fore- 
ſeeing what would be the reſult, The other three ſtood their 


h This ſum was equal to 4c0,cco l. 
Engliſh, the crown being then a noble, 
The emperor made his ſon bind himſelf 
to repay him that ſum, when he had 
once attained the crown of England, Of 
this the emperor made ſo little a ſecret, 
that when, a year after, ſome towns in 
Germany, that had lent a part of this 
money, deſired to be repaid ; he an- 
ſwered them, that he had lent his fon 
1200,000 crowns to marry him to the 
queen of England, and had yet received 
of him only 300,000 crowns, but he 
had good ſecurity for the reſt, and the 
merchants were bound to pay him 
100,000 I, Sterling, and therefore he 
demanded a little more time of them. 
Barnet, tam. il. p. 263. | 
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complies 
with every 
thing which 
might for- 
ward the 
marriage. 
Burnet, 

t. Us P · 262. 


was aſſembled, the convocation held The diſpoſi- 
its ſefions according to cuſtom. 


tion of the 
clergy met in 
convocation. 


If any did, the number could be Burnet, 


Strype. 


Care was taken to fill the lower houſe with Tranſub- 


ſtantiation 


eſtabliſhed, 


Theſe ſix members A difute 
which was upon It be- 
tween the 
popiſh and 
proteitant . - 
clergy. 


i Theſe were Philpot archdeacon of Fot, 
Wincheſter, Philips dean of Rocheſter, c. 1. P. 19 


Haddon dean of Exeter, Chency arch- 
deacon of Hereford, Ailmer archdeacon 
of Stow, and Young chanter of St, 
David's, Burnet, tom. ii, p. 263. 
k In the Colleftion of the Publick 
Ads, there are about one hundred and 
ſixty preſentations to livings a liitle be- 
fore the parliament met, 
vers the changes Which were made 


This diſco- 


&. 


Burnet. 


Hollingſh. 


amongſt the inferior clergy. Rapin,--- 


On the 21ſt of December, the maſs be- 
gan to be ſung again in Latin, through + 
out England, as in the former times of 
popery, Stow, p. 617. 
1 Haddon, Amer, and Young. 
Burnet, ibid, . 
ground, 
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But the Roman catho- 


licks, for want of better arguments, received thoſe of their 
adverſaries with hootings, reproaches; menaces, and conti- 
nuat- interruptions, and then publiſhed that they were van- 
quiſhed.” This at leaft is the account given by the pro- 


In'the beginning 'of the year 1554, a arapinficehe ambaſſy 


Theemperor arrived at London from the emperor, with the count of Eg- 


ſends am- 
baſladors to 


mont® at the head of it, to ſettle the articles of the marriage. 


concleds tis "THE queen intruſted Gardiner with the management of the 


marriage, 
Act. Pub. 
XV. p. 337. 
Godwin, 
Burnet, 


Strype. 


val of the ambaſſadors. 


negotiation ?, or rather with the care of drawing the treaty, 
ſince probably every thing material was agreed before the arri- 
That able politician had a double 
deſign. The firſt was, to have ſuch conditions inſerted in 
the treaty, as the parliament might approve. 


The ſecond 


was, to exclude the Spaniards from having any ſhare in the 


government, 


The emperor complied with every thing, in 


the belief no doubt that his ſon would find ways to evade the 
obſervation of the articles, which ſhould reſtrain him too 
much. To be convinced that this was his thought , let it 
only be conſidered, that fo able a politician as Charles, would 
never have parted with twelve hundred houſand crowns to 
procure for his ſon the empty title of king of England. For 
indeed the treaty, as will appear, promiſed him no more. In 
all probability, Gardiner had the ſame thoughts with the em- 


peror. 


But the buſineſs was to dazzle the parliament with 


conditions advantageous to the nation, for whoſe intereſts 
though he affected a great zeal, he was probably but little 


concerned for what might happen after his death. 


Mean 


while, he acquired a high reputation, the publick aſcribing to 
his capacity and prudence the terms of the marriage, which 


ſeemed to ſecure England from all Philip's attempts. 


The 


principal articles of the treaty, which was ſigned the 12th of 
January 15 54, a few days after the arrival of the ambaſla- 


dors, were thelc : 


m On October 18, 20, 22, 25, 27, 
30. See Fox. 

n This year, fir Thomas White, 
merchant-taylor, and mayor of London, 
founded St. John) s college in Oxford, 
upon the ſite of Bernard- college, which 
he purchaſed from the crown. He alſo 


erected ſchools at Briſtol and Reading, 
Hollingſh. p. 1092. 

o This-was the brave count Femont, 
of whom the reader will find an account 
below, towards the cloſe of the year 1867. 


p The commiſſioners appointed by 
queen Mary, to treat with the emperor's 
ambaſſadors, were, Stephen Gardiner 
biſhop of Wincheſter, Henry earl of 
Arundel, William lord Paget, far Robert 
Rocheſtre controller of the houſhold, 
and fir William Petre ſecretary of ſtate, 
Rymer's Foed. tom. xv. p. 337. | 

q See this explained in Strype's notes 
on Godwin, p. 339. Comp. Hat. 
vol, ii, 


That | 
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That Philip, in virtue of the marriage, ſhould jointly with 
queen Mary enjoy the title of king of England, while the 
marriage ſubſiſted, ſaving always the rights, laws, privileges, 
and cuſtoms, of the kingdom of England. It was likewiſe 
ttipulated, that the queen ſhould have the ſole diſpoſal of the 
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lating to it. 


revenues of the kingdom, the nomination to all employments, Act. Pub. 


offices and benefices,. which ſhould be conferred on the natural xv. p. 337» 


ſubjects of her majeſty, and no others. | 
That the queen likewiſe ſhould bear the titles belonging to 
her huſband. | | 


3934. 


That her dowry ſhould be ſixty thouſand pounds of Flemiſh 


money, forty Gros each r, of which forty thouſand ſhould 
be aſſigned to her upon Spain, and twenty thouſand upon Bra- 
bant, Flanders, Hainault, and Holland. That ſhe ſhould 
enjoy the dowry in the ſame manner it was enjoyed by Mar- 
garet, ſiſter of Edward IV. and wife of Charles duke of 
Burgundy. 

That the children born of this marriage ſhould inherit their 
mother's eſtate, according to the cuſtom of the reſpective 
countries. 

With relation to the father's eſtate, it was agreed, that the 
archduke Charles, fon of Philip, ſhould ſucceed to the king- 
doms of Spain, Naples, Sicily, the dutchy of Milan, and 
all other properties and domains ſituate in Lombardy or Italy; 
but in default of Charles and his iſſue, the eldeſt ſon of Phi- 
lip and Mary ſhould ſucceed to the ſame ſovereignties. 

That the firſt-born of Philip and Mary ſhould inherit Bur- 
gundy and the Low-Countrics, from which the archduke 
Charles ſhould be excluded, as the children of Philip and 
Mary were excluded from Spain and Italy. 

That the younger ſons and daughters of Mary and Philip 
ſhould have their appennages and portions aſſigned them in 
England, without prejudice however to what they might ex- 
pect from Philip their father, or Charles their grandfather, in 
the Low-Countries, or Burgundy. 

That in caſe only daughters proceeded from this marriage, 
the eldeſt ſhould ſucceed to Burgundy and the Low-Countries, 


provided, that with the conſent of the Infante Don Charles, 


her brother, ſhe married a huſband out of theſe countries, cr 
the dominions of the queen her mother. That on her refuſal 
or neglect to perform this covenant, prince Charles ſhould 
preſerve his right to the ſaid countries, with obligation how- 


ever to aſſign a portion to his ſiſter, both out of Spain and the 
Low-Countries. 


r Of Flemiſh money, i 
That 
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That if prince Charles died without iſſue, the eldeſt ſon or 

daughter of Philip and Mary ſhould ſucceed, as well to Spain 
and Italy, as the other dominions. 

Laſtly, it was expreſly agreed, that in all the foremen— 

tioned caſes, thoſe children who ſhould ſucceed to either the 


paternal or maternal eſtates, ſhould leave them poſſeſſed of all 


laws, rights, privileges, and cuſtoms belonging to the re- 
ſpective countries, and ſhould adminiſter the government by 
the natives of the (aid countries. | 


4 


A CLAvusE annexed to the Treaty. 


By this clauſe it was expreſſy covenanted, that before the 
conſummation of the marriage, Philip ſhould ſolemnly fwear 
to the obſervation of the following articles: 


That he would retain no domeſtick, who was not either an 
Engliſhman or ſubject of the queen, nor bring any foreigner 
into England to give uneaſineſs to the Engliſh. That if any 
of his retinue tranſgreſſed this article, he thould belpuniſhed 
in ſuch manner as ſhould be thought convenient. 

That Philip would make no alteration in the law s, Tights, 
ſtatutes, and cuſtoms of England. 

That he would never take the queen out of her own domi- 
nions, unleſs at her own particular requeſt; nor carry out of 
England any of the children born of this marriage, without 
the conſent of the nobility, 

That if the queen ſhould die firſt without children, he 
would pretend to no right upon England or its dependencies, 
but leave the ſucceſſion to the rightful heir. 

That he would carry out of the kingdom no jewels, or 
other valuable things: nor alienate any thing belonging to the 
crown, or ſuffer any perſon whatſoever to ſeize them, 

'That England ſhould never, by virtue of this marriage, be 
concerned qirectiy or indirectly in any war depending between 
France and Spain; but that the alliance between England and 
France ſhould ſubſiſt and remain in full force. 

That he would not give any occaſion of rupture between 
France and England. 


It would be very difficult to diſcover what advantages Eng- 
land could receive from this marriage, if the intereits of the 
ſovereign and his miniſters were not commonly confounded 
with thoſe of the kingdom, though frequently very oppoſite. 
The court had in viey the reftoration of the Roman come: 

ic 
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lick religion in England, and therefore believed they wanted Mary. 
the aſſiſtance of Spain. On the other hand, this marriage 1554. 
was advantageous to the chancellor, who ſtrengthened his 6 
credit with Philip's protection. But at the ſame time England 
ran a great riſk of falling under the dominion of Philip, who 
probably meant not to be bound with chains of parchment. 
The day after the treaty was ſigned *, the queen granted a The marquis 
pardon to the marqujfs of Northampton, who had been con- of North 
demned with the duke of Northumberland. emen 4 


We have before ſeen, that about the end of the reign of Af. pub. 


Edward VI. the court had taken meaſures to prevent the x». p. 360. 


company of the German merchants, called the Steel- yard, The queen 
from engroſſing the whole woollen trade, in prejudice to the 14 
Engliſh, as till then had been practiſed. For this purpoſe the the German 
parliament had laid a heavy duty upon the goods, whether ex- merchants. 
ported or imported by that company; and the act was re- I. P. 363. 
newed in Mary's firſt parliament. But the beginning of this 
year, the queen to gratiſy the Hanſe-towns, ſuſpended the 
execution of theſe acts for three years, and diſcharged the 
company of German merchants from the payment of the ex- 
traordinary taxes impoſed upon them, all acts to the contrary 
notwithſtanding. This was the firſt effect of the queen's 
alliance with the emperor. "2. 
After the treaty of the queen's marriage with Philip was Complaints 
made publick, complaints and murmurs were every where #24int the 
heard, The proteſtants in particular believed themſelves d 
loſt, and feared to ſee erected in England a Spaniſh inquiſi- Godwin. 
tion, But they were not the only musmurers. Independent- Burner. 
ly of religion, the greateſt part of the nation was not free 
from the fears of king Philip's introducing the Spaniſh tyran- 
ny into England, of which the Indies, the Low-Countries, 
the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, and the dutchy of Milan, 
afforded recent inſtances. In a word, few perſons could 
believe that the emperor had agreed to the articles ſtipulated 
in the treaty, with any deſign to obſerve them. At laſt, theſe 
murmurs grew into a conſpiracy againſt the queen, of which 
the marriage was either the cauſe or pretence. The duke of wyat's con- 
Suffolk, fir Thomas W yat *, fir Peter Carew, formed the fpirzcy. 
deſign of a general inſurrection. Carew was to act in Corn- ee 
wall, Wyat in Kent, and the duke of Suffolk in Warwick- Stow. 
ſhire, which is in the center of the kingdom. | Hollingſh. 
s January 13. Rapin. the Spaniards, that he could not look, 
t This fr Thomas Wyat bad been without a juſt concern, on the miſeries 
oft employed in embaſſies, particularly his country was like to fall under. 


in Spain; where he had made ſuch ob- Burnet, tom. iii. p. 224. 
iwrvations on the cruelty and ſubtilty of 


Vor. V IL | _ Carew 
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Mary. Carew managed ſo in, that his plot was diſcovered *, and 
1554. one of his complices arreſted before he had concerted his 
affairs. This ſent him into France, and Wyat, upon his 
Godwin, flight, haſtened the execution of his enterprize, tho” it waz 
Burnet. the deſign of the conſpirators to wait the arrival of Philip for 
a more plauſible colour to their inſurrection, Wyat there- 

fore reſolving to puſh his point, though he was yet unpre- 

pared, went to Maidſtone with a few followers, and gave out, 

he took up arms to prevent England from being invaded, 
Afterwards he marched to Rocheſter, from whence he writ to 
the ſheriff to deſire his aſſiſtance. But the ſheriff, inſtead of 

eſpouſing his cauſe, required him to lay down his arms, and 

4 aſſembled forces to oppoſe him. 

11 This rebellion alarmed the court“, where nothing waz 
Stow, ready to allay it, the queen having diſmiſſed her forces, when 
- ſhe thought herſelf out of danger. Wherefore ſhe ſent a 

herald to Wyat with a full pardon, if he would lay down his 

Godwin, arms in twenty-four hours. But he refuſed the offer of par- 
Burnet, don. Mean time, the court was ſo unprepared, that the 
—_ duke of Norfolk was ſent with only fix hundred of the ci:y 
trained-bands *, commanded by an officer named Bret, Whilt 

Hollingh, this was doing, the ſheriff of Kent?, as he was going to 
Join the duke of Norfolk, met. and defeated Enevet, who 

with ſome troops was marching to join Wyat, and killed fixty 

of his men. This ill ſucceſs 10 alarmed Wyat, that he had 

10w reſolved to conſult his own ſafety , when an unexpected 

Godwin, accident inſpired him with freſh courage. Sir George Harper, 
"pre one of Wyat's adherents pretending to deſert him, went to 
1:c2:..4, the duke of Norfolk, and ſo artfully managed the trained- 

| bands, that they took part with the rebels, and quitting the 
duke, joined Wyat *, 

Burnet, With this reinforcement and his other troops, making to- 
Hollingh. gether a body of four thouſand men, Wyat marched toward: 
London”. He met near Deptford two meſſengers from the 

queen, Who in her name aſked what would content him. He 
demanded the Tower and the queen's perſon to be put into 


u It ſeems he was too haſty in raifing a coat, which he ſtuffed with menty, 
men, and making other - preparations. deſigning to eſcape. Burnet, p. 285 

| Godwin, p. 240. a Thereupon the duke of Norfolk 

w 'The news of it came to London, fled, together with the earl of Arundel. 

January 25, Idem. p. 341. Stow, and fir Henry Jernegan captain of the 


p. 618. guard, But Wyat coming up that mo- 0 
x Five hundred, favs Godwin, toge- ment with a party of ho! ſs; intercepted 
ther with the queen's guards, Ibid, the reſt; and ſeized eight rafs guns, | 
N y Sir Robert Southwell. Hollingh, and all Norfolk's baggage, Godwin, 1 
1 P- 1 p. 341. 
1 2 He was ſeen to weep, and called for b January 31. Hollingſnh. p. ws 
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ſwer. She then ſpoke of her marriage, and told them ſhe Godwin. 
had done nothing in it but by the advice of her council. And, Stow. 
. ; . Hollingſh, 
to give them a proof of the confidence ſhe repoſed in them, p. 1096. 
ſhe reſolved to ſtay in the city, though many adviſed her to \ 
withdraw to the Power . | 
Wyat in the mean time continued his march, and reached Codwin, 


the borough of Southwark the 3d of February, expecting to — 


enter the city without any difficulty. But the bridge being Hollingh, 


ſtrongly barricaded and guarded, he was obliged to march 
along the Thames to Kingſton , ten miles from London. 
Here he found the bridge broken, and ſpent ſome hours in 
repairing it. He then paſled to the other fide with his army, 
increaſed now to near {1x thouſand men. After that, he 
continued his march to London, and, after ſome time loſt in 
repairing one of his broken carriages, reached Hyde-Park Stow. 
about nine in the morning, the 7th of February, The time 
unſeaſonably ſpent in repairing the carriage, rendered his un- 
dertaking abortive. For in that interval Harper, who had Godwiag 
been ſo ſerviceable in bringing over the trained-bands, de- Ste. 
ſerted, and, poſting to court, diſcovered his intentions to 
march through Weſtminſter, and enter the city by Ludzate. 

This advice came ſcaſonably to the earl of Pembroke and 


| lord Clinton, who, at the head of ſome troops, had re- 


ſolved to engage him as he entered the city, But, obſerving 

he was entaneling himſelf in the ſtreets where he could not 

extend his troops, they thought it better to let him paſs, 

aiter orders given to ſhut the gate through which he deſigned 

to enter, 1 

Wyat ſtill prepoſſeſſed that the citizens would favour his Godwigy 

undertaking, left his cannon under a guard at Hyde-Park, Sw. 
and entering Weſtminſter e, purſued his march through the 

Strand, in his way to Ludgate, As he advanced, care was 


Þ taken to cut off his retreat by barricades and men placed at 
| ill the avenues. He believed himſelf now at the height of 
| lis wiſhes, when he found the gate into the city ſhut a- 


5 On February 1. Godwin, p. 341. e He advanced with five compa- 
©She armed five hundred men, moſt nies towards Ludgate, whilſt Cuthbert 


chem foreigners, whom ſhe placed in Vaughan, with two companies mote, * 


Heal parts of the city. Idem, p. 342. marched towards Weſtminſter, At Cha- 
Wuere he arrived February 6, about ring-croſs, fir John Gage, lord cham- 
a K 0 clock in the afternoon, Stow, berlain, went to oppoſe Wyat, but re- 
J. 020, tired in difoxder, Godwin, p. 342. 
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bis hands, and the council to be changed as he ſhould think Mary. 
proper. This demand being rejected, the queen repaired ® 1554. 
to Guildhall; and acquainted the magiſtrates with Wyat's an- 
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Mary. gaint him, He then ficſt qiſcovered his danger, and, per- 
1554. Ceiving it was impoſſible to retire, Joſt all courage. As he 
was endeavouring to return, a herald f came to him, and ex- 
| Wy'at ſor- horting him not to ſacrifice the lives of ſo many followers, 
| n he ſurrendered quietly &, and was ſent to priſon. This un- 
vrifon, fortunate man, who doubtleſs had but a ſlender capacity, 
Stow, fooliſhly imagined, without having good aſſurances, that 
Holliaghh. the city of London would declare in his favour, and that 
proved his ruin. If his meaſures had been better taken, 
the queen and her miniſters would have been greatly embar- 
raſſed, at a time when the government, weak as it was, had 
already created many enemies. But the ill ſucceſs of this en- 
terprize ſo ſtrengthened the queen's authority, that henc-- 
forward ſhe found no more reſiſtance. Aﬀter the taking ol 
Wyat, his men being diſperſed, were taken at pleaſure, ad } 
filled the priſons. 
The duke of While Wyat was acting in Kent and London, the duke of 
Suffolk de- Suffolk had made but {mall progreſs in the county of War- 
_— and wick, He would not have been ſo much as ſuſpected, had 
Godwin, not an expreſs been ſeized, ſent to him by Wyat to inform 
Burnet. him of the reaſons which had obliged him to haſten his un- 
3 dertaking, and to pray him to be as expeditious as poſſible, 
Upon this advice, the earl of Huntington had orders to arreſt 
him. The duke was. informed, and being not yet ſecure of 
fifty horſe, choſe to conceal himſelf in the houſe of one of his 
domeſticks b, who baſely betrayed him to the earl of Hun- 
tington, by whom he was conveved to the Tower the 11th 
of February, Such was the ſucceſs of this conſpiracy. Had 
it been managed by abler heads, it might have been attended 
with great conſequences, But few men of reputation cared 
to put themſelves under the conduct of ſuch leaders. IH 
had cauſed only the death of the principal actors, they might 
have been ſaid to meet the juſt reward of their folly. But it 
produced two conſiderable effects, one fatal to an illuſtrious 
Religion not ànd innocent perſon, and the other to all proteſtants. Not 
concerned in that religion had any ſhare in the conſpiracy, Wyat himſelt 
this couſpi- being a Roman catholick, and the queen in her proclama- 
Burner, tion not, accuſing the proteſtants, though ſince ſome hiſto- 
rians have been pleafed to brand them. But as the queen's 
authority was ſtrengthened by the ill ſucceſs of this under- 
taking, ſhe turned it entirely to the ruin of the reformed 
and the reformation. The duke of Suffolk being concerned 


Stow, 


f Clarencenx king at arms, made his ranger at Aſtley near Coventij. 
s To tr Maurice Berkley, - Godwin, p. 341. 
d One Unlerwocd, whom he had 
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in the conſpiracy, the court eaſily underſtood his deſign Mary, 
was to replace his daughter the lady Jane on the throne; 1554. 
and this determined the queen to ſacrifice her to her own 
ſafety. | 

Two days aſter the taking of Wyat, a meſſage was ſent to Execution of 
Jane Grey and her huſband to bid them prepare for death. pany Greys 
ſane, as ſhe had _ expected it, received the meſſage with 2 £1.” 
great reſolution. ean while, Dr. Fecknam who brought Goduin. 
it, and had orders to exhort her to change her religion, pre- 3 | 
poſterouſly imagining ſhe deſired ſome time to be determined, g 
obtained three days reſpite of her execution. But ſhe let 7 
him know, it was no ſatisfaction to her. She was well af- 
ſured, the jealouſy of the government would not ſuffer her to 
live, and therefore ſhe had employed the whole time of her 
confinement in a preparation for death. Some have believed, 
that without this laſt attempt of the duke of Suffolk,” the 
queen would have ſpared his daughter. But as afterwards 
ſuch numbers were put to death for their religion, it is not 
likely that Jane, ſo firmly attached to the proteſtant religion, 
oald have been more mercifully uſed than the reſt, even 
though the queen could have prevailed with herſelf to pardon 
her treaſon. Be this as it will, ſhe was executed the 12th Godwin, 
of February, after ſeeing the headleſs body of her huſhand Stow. 
paſs by her, as he was brought back from execution to be in- 
terred in the chanel of the Tower, She ſhowed to the laſt 
moment a great conſtancy and piety, and an immoveable ad- 
herence to the reformation, owning however herſelf guilty of 
a great ſin in accepting a crown which belonged not to her. 

The duke of Suffolk her father was tried the 17th of the Burnet, 
ſame month, and executed the 21ſt i, with great grief for Fex. 
having been the cauſe of his daughter's death, 


Next, Wyat was brought to his trial, where he offered to Wyat at his 


make great diſcoveries if his life might be ſaved. He accuſed Hg accuſes 
even the princeſs Elizabeth and the earl of Devonſhire * as PAL 
concerned in the conſpiracy. This did not prevent his ſen- and earl of 
tence, but only gained him a reſpite of two months, becauſe Pevonthire, 


of the hopes of drawing from hy 


im Conſiderable diſcoveries. Noll 
Mean time the earl of Devonſhi , 


brought to London and cloſely confined in White-Hall *, — 


I The 23d, ſays Stow. His brother beth on the 18th, ſays Godwin, p. 343. 
Thomas was beheaded April 27. Stow, Stow, p. 623. 


P. 624. m For a fortnight, Strype, tom. iii. 
* Edward Courtney, | p- 84. 
J February I2, and lhe hey Eliza- — 80 
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was committed to the who are bent 
Tower l, and the princeſs Elizabeth) though indiſpoſed, was to the Tower 
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Mary. without liberty to ſpeak to any perſon. On the 11th of March 
1554. following ſhe was ſent to the Tower. 
The 14th and 15th of February, Bret commander of 
Many rebels Wyat's forces and fifty-eight more, were hanged. Some days 
8 after n, ſix hundred priſoners with halters about their necks 
pardoned, Weited on the queen, and received their pardon. But this 
Godwin, was not capable to efface the impreſſion made in men's minds 
nn by ſo many executions for a conſpiracy in which was no ef- 
fuſion of blood. The fault was thrown on Gardiner, who 
was accuſed of leading the queen to an exceſſive jealouſy of 
her authority, and the moſt extreme rigour. An affair hap- 
pened at the ſame time, which alſo greatly alarmed and filled 
the people with fears of the queen's intending to rule with 
Hollingh, too extenſive a power. Sir Nicholas Throgmorton being ac- 
p-1104, c. cuſed and tried as an acconiplice in the conſpiracy, was ac- 
. „ quitted by his jury for want of ſufficientrdof to condemn 
ton acquit- him. For this the jury were ſeverely fined. So the jurics 
ted, and his were deprived of the liberty of judging according to their con- 
jury ned. ſciences, and, inſtead of being governed by proofs, they were 
to examine how the court ſtood affected to the priſoners, 
His brother and by that determine their verdict. This rigour exerciſed 
condemned. ypon the jury was fatal to fir John Throgmorton, who was 
found guilty upon the ſame evidence on which his brother had 
been acquitted. 
Wyatacquits The reſpite granted to Wyat had a quite contrary effect 
the princeſs to what the court expected. This unhappy man, who had 
8 accuſed Elizabeth and the earl of Devonſhire only in hopes 
Godwin, Of a pardon, finding he muſt die, fully cleared them in his 
Stow, ſecond examination: and for fear his laſt declaration ſhould 
1 be ſuppreſſed, he renewed it at the place of execution . As 
», 1101, there was no other proof againſt them, and their accuſer 
: himſelf had acquitted them with his laſt breath, no proceſs 
could be formed againſt them, though Gardiner paſſionately 
deſired the death of the princeſs. Nay, it is very probable, 
the queen would have gladly conſented to it, could ſhe have 


ſupported her rigour with any colour of juſtice b. 


After 

: 6 cel 

» The 20th of February. warrant, faved the life of the princess. 

o He was executed April 11. God- See Fox, tom. ili. p. 527. Burnet, 
WI, p. 343. tom. iii. p. 227. Had the queen im- 


P By Gardiner's malice a warrant meviately diſplaced Gardiner, ſhe might 
was procured, ſigned by ſome privy- have been thought innocent of ſo bar- 
conrtellors for her execution. But the barous a deſign. But the confidence 
lientenant by an application to the and truſt in which he continued till his 
mven, to know what was her pleaſure, death, gave a ſuſpicion at leaſt that ſhe 
end her deny ing any knowledge of the would not have been diſpleaſed with an 
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After Elizabeth had ſuffered a long and ſevere impriſon- Mary. 
ment in the Tower, ſhe was removed to Woodſtock. This 1554. 
was not intended as a favour, but to take her out of the hands 
of the lord Chandois, lieutenant of the Tower, who had Rigours ex- 
treated her with great humanity and diſtinction. She was at Seen en 


the princeſs 


Woodſtock committed to the cuſtody of fir Henry Bening- Elizabeth. 
field 9%, who paying her no ſuch reſpect as ſhe had received Fox, tom. 
from the lord Chandois, gave her room to ſuſpect a deſign ,,. 
04.3, Kc. 
Godwin, 
ficiouſly undertook to murder her, in the expeQation of pleaſing Burnet, 
the queen and her miniſters, but that the ſtrictneſs with which 3 N 
, ollingh, 
ſhe was kept denied them acceſs, p. 1167. 
The diſturbances occaſioned by Wyat's conſpiracy being The queen's 
entirely appeaſed, the queen reſumed her firſt deſign of an orders a- 


utter deſtruction of the reformation. Though to this the au- org 
thority of parliament was neceſſary, ſhe failed not to antici- biſhops. 


pate the deſign by her own authority, in virtue of her ſupre- AR. Pub. 
macy which ſhe herſelf deteſted, and yet ſcrupled not to uſe“ f. 376. 
againſt the proteſtants ! For that purpoſe, ſhe gave inſtructions 

to the biſhops to viſit their dioceſes, Their inſtructions drawn March 4. 
by Gardiner contained a bitter narration of all the pretended F tom. 
diſorders introduced into the church in the reign of Edward. n 
She afterwards gave the chancellor a particular order to purge tom. ii. 

the church of all married biſhops and prieſts, Col. p. 252, 


Some days after , the queen granted a ſpecial commiſſion re 
to Gardiner and five others *, to deprive four biſhops who deprived. 
were married, namely, the archbiſhop of York, the biſhops Act. Pub. 
of St. David's, Cheſter, and Briſtol, and all in actual con- P. 37% 
ſinement . Two days after, the commiſſioners were or- 
obedience to the warrant, which ſhe | 


* Biſhop Tonſtal, Bonner, Parfew of 


could have denied her knowledge of, as 
it wanted her hand, and perhaps ob- 
tained a belief by a ſacriſice of the 
counſellors concerned in it, Queen Eli- 
zabeth herſelf afterwards took that me- 
thod in the affar—of Mary qucen of 
Scots, 

May 16. Rapin. On the 19th, 
according to Hollingſhead, ſhe was re- 
leaſed out of the Tower, and committed 
to the cuſtody of the lord Williams, 
who treating her more courteouſly than 


ſome could have wiſhed, ſhe was put 


under the cuſtody of fir Henry Bening- 
feld, p. 1117.--- The earl of Devon- 
ſhire was removed to Fotheringay caſtle, 
May 2 5. Godwin, p. 343. 


7 The 13th of March, 


St. Afaph, Day of Chicheſter, and Kit- 
chin of Landaff, Burnet, tom. ii. p. 
274. Rymer's Foed, tom. xv. p. 340. 

t Holgate, Farrar, Bird, Buſh. Thoſe 
deprived two days after were, Taylor, 
Hooper, and Harley, Story biſhop of 
Chicheſter renounced his wife, and fled 
beyond ſea, and Barlow biſhop of Bath 
and Wells reſigned and fled, Burnet, 
tom, ii. p. 275. In the room of theſe 
deprived biſhops were placed, Morgan 
at St. David's, Cotes at Cheſter, White 
at Lincoln, Brokes at Glouceſter, Bourn 
at Bath and Wells, Parfew was tranſ- 
lated to Hereford, and Griffyn made 
biſhop of Rocheſter. Strype, tom. iii. 
p. 116. Rymer's Foed, tom, xv. p. 


374---376, 383, Ke. 
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Mary. dered to deprive the biſhops of Lincoln, - Glouceſter, and 
1554. Hereford, for having behaved themſelves ill and preached er- 
— roneous doctrines. 'The pretence to deprive theſe biſhops by 
And three a bare, order of the queen, was taken from the letters pa- 
1 of king Edward, in which it was provided that they 
tences. ſhould hold their biſhopricks ſo long only as they behaved 
Act. Pub. well; and therefore it was no injuſtice to deprive them, ſince 
F. 37% their conduct was diſpleaſing. This was the pretence, but 
Godwin, the true reaſon was, the court's deſire to fill theſe fees with 
Burnet. their creatures, before the mecting of the parliament. As 
8 to the inferior clergy, Dr. Burnet pretends, that of ſixteen 
xv. p. 376. thouſand then in England, twelve thouſand were turned out 
Tom. xv. for having wives . And indeed, in the Collection of the 
Pb: 333 29% Publick Acts, we meet with an infinite number of preſenta- 
3 tions to livings, which ſufficiently ſhow the alterations made 
The maſs is in the church. Mean time, in conſequence of the act of par- 
reſtored e- liament, the maſs was every-where reſtored, with the liturgy 
eee uſed in the end of Henry VIII's reign. Such was the conſti— 
tution of the ſtate and church when the new parliament met 

the 2d of April, 1554 *. 
The diſpo- The care of the court to have a parliament at their devo- 
1 tion had not been leſs than in the foregoing year. Nay, it 
the new par- Was ſo much more ſucceſsful, as Gardiner had money in his 
liament. hands to gain the electors and repreſentatives. The court 
had a double deſign, the firſt to have the queen's marriage 
approved, the ſecond to reſtore the pope's authority. Fdr 
the firſt, it was not ſufficient to have repreſentatives well in- 
clined to the intended alterations in rcligion, it was farther 
requiſite, they ſhould be little zealous for the good of their 
country, ſince the queen's marriage put England in evident 
danger of becoming one day a province to Spain, For the 
ſecond it was bangs L not only that moſt of the commons 
ſhould be convinced of the Romiſh doctrines, but alſo ſhould 
be really papiſts, that is, perſuaded that religion could not 
ſubſiſt without a pope. Now the men of this opinion were 
not very numerous among the Roman catholicks. There 
were many more, who. believing tranſubſtantiation, invoca- 
tion of ſaints, adoration of imazes, &c. were however per- 


u This computation ſeems to be ex-  pepiſh religion; and London, on the 
aggerated. See Collier, tom, ii. p. cuntrary, did not much fayour her pra- 
366. 121919 ceedings about religion, and had given 

„The queen had at firſt ſummoned her tome jealouſy, during Wyat's in- 
this parliament to meet at Oxford, be- ſurrection: but ſhe altered her mind. 
cauſe that place had ſhowed itſelf very Hollingch. p. 1102. 
obedient and forward in reſtoring the 


ſuaded 
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ſuaded that the papal authority was by no means neceſſary to Mary. 
the church, and were well content with its aboliſhment. To 
have perſons returned proper for the deſigns of the court, or 
to gain thoſe who were not ſo compliant, it was that Gardi- 

ner uſed all his intereſt with the emperor and queen to pro- 

miſe penſions. This was done with fo little caution and ſe- 

crecy, that with regard to a great number of members, their 

penſions were known. The parliament when met was fo ob- 

ſequious to the queen's will, that ſhe was ſometimes obliged 

to check the impetuous zeal of o commons. 

The firſt act paſſed in this ſeſſion gave occaſion to may re- An act to 
flections: but the intent of it was unknown till long after in n che 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, when a certain perſon, let — 
into the ſecret, diſcovered it to the earl of Leiceſter. The Burnet. 
bill was brought in by the ſpeaker. It imported,“ That as 
ce the laws declarative of the royal prerogatives had been 
ce made in favour of kings, it might be pretended that the 
« queen had no right to them: it was therefore declared, 

6 That theſe prerogatives did belong to the crown, whether 
„ jt was in the hands of male or female: and whatſoever 
« the law did limit or appoint for the king, was of right alſo 
« due to the queen, who was declared to have as much au- 
« thority as any of her progenitors.” This bill occaſioned 
ſome debates in the houſe of commons. Some feared that 
the pretence of ſecuring to the queen her juſt rights covered 
a deſign of enlarging them beyond their rae bounds ;z and 
that the laſt clauſe, * that ſhe had as much authority as any 


of her ty, rod might encourage her to exerciſe the fame 
power as 


illiam the Conqueror, who ſtripped the Engliſh | 

of their lands to beſtow them on foreigners. The queen's 

marriage with the prince of Spain ſtill increaſed this ſuſpicion, 

by the fear of having a deſpotick government, like that of 

Spain, introduced into England. It was therefore thought 

proper to alter the words of the act, in ſuch manner as they 

mould ſecure to the queen all her legal rights, without giv- + | 

| ing her an opportunity to uſurp ſuch as were not ſo. he | 

court found no fault with the correction. Gardiner, who The ſecret 

promoted the bill, had no intention to make the queen ab- motive to it. | 

ſolute, but to prevent Philip from ſeizing the government on _— ; 

pretence of ſex. The example of Henry VII. furniſhed a p. 277. | 

juſt cauſe of fear. That prince had at firſt no pretenſion to 
the crown but what flowed from his marriage with Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Edward IV. However, when he after- 
wards found himſelf ſufficiently ſtrong, he reſolved to reign 
in his own right, as heir to the houſe of Lancaſter. Philip 


might 


* — s wo ——„ 8. 
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Mary. might have done the ſame thing, as deſcended from the ſame 
1554. houſe. So that here Gardiner conſulted at once the intereſt 
—— of the nation and his own. It was the nation's intereſt, 
that Philip ſhould not have any opportunity of ſeizing the 
government. Gardiner's likewiſe required the ſame, becauſe 
if Philip ſhould once become maſter of England, the admi- 
niſtration of affairs would probably be put into the hands of 
Spaniards, and conſequently Gardiner be excluded. In a 
Occesfions word, the true occaſion of Gardiner's bill was this: A cer- 
* : t un perſon had contrived a model of government, according 
to which the queen was to declare herſelf a conqueror ; or 
aſſert, that as ſhe came to the crown by common law, ſhe 
was not bound by the laws which limited the regal power, + 
becauſe theſe reſtrictions were made for kings and not queens, 
This plan was communicated to the imperial ambaſſador, who 
put it into the queen's hands, and prayed her to read it with 
attention, The queen doubtleſs read and then delivered it to 
her chancellor to examine, and give his opinion upon it. He 
| thereby ſaw what was the aim of the Spaniards, and ſet be- 
i} | fore the queen the conſequences and peril of following, or 
| even liſtening to ſuch counſels. In a word, he ſo managed 
her, that ſhe threw the project into the fire. It was not 
11 without reaſon that Gardiner began to be alarmed with re- 
of | ſpect to the Spaniards. Beſides, that ſuch projects as this, 
ave him juſt cauſe to ſuſpect them of ſome deſign upon 
the liberties of England, there was another thing that con- 


* 


mnt, firmed his ſuſpicions. This was, the Spaniards had pub- 
Il | — liſhed a genealogy of Philip, which derived him from a 
1 f daughter of John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, and ſon of 
| g Edward III. Gardiner therefore thought it high time to 
Il | break the Spaniſh meaſures ; and this he undertook to do by 
1 the fore- mentioned act. But he took particular care not 
1 to be known for the author, for fear of ſorfeiting Philip's 
$i favour *, f 
18 Lv —_ In this ſeſſion the biſhoprick of Durham, ſuppreſſed in the 
; a CK 0 Ur — — - . . 
ö | Ham reſtores end of the late reign, was reſtored to its antient rights, and 
19 to its righis. the act of ſuppreſſion repealed. \ 
1 The duke of The ſentence againſt the duke of Suffolk and the hity 
ql! / homey eight men executed for the late rebellion was likewiſe con- 
1 , | confirmed, farmed, 
1 and the tre- IE 
| ; ty of mar- „x Another reaſon for this act might it was unlawful for a woman to cover; 
1 | Triage, alſo be, to prevent any diſturbance that to prove which, Knox and others w 
1 Burnet, might ariſe from an opinion broached books ſoon after, Strype's notes cn 


| 

| 

1 m . * * % 2 

| by ſome of queen Mary's enemies, That Godwin, p. 344. 


— 92 
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Laſtly, the parliament approved the treaty of marriage be- Mary. 
tween the queen and Philip. But as Gardiner began to fear 1554. 
the Spaniards, he ſo ordered that the parliament in approving 
the treaty, explained more clearly and enlarged the articles, 
by which the government of the kingdom was declared to be- 
long only to the queen. 

No more was deſired of the parliament in this ſeſſion Y. If 
the zeal of the commons to pleaſe the court had been in- 
dulged, many rigorous acts againſt the reformation and the 
reformed would have been made. But the lords, by the 
court's direction, threw out the bills ſent by the commons 
on that ſubject. Without doubt, the niniflers thought it 
not proper to begin the perſecution before the confummation 
of the queen's marriage, leſt ſome unforeſeen accident 
mould retard the prince of Spain's arrival. For that reaſon, 
the parliament was ditlolved * the 25th of May, after the 
queen 's principal deſire, the approbation of her marriage, was 
obtained. 

At the end ot this ſeſſion of parliament, the court thought A diſpute at 
roper to interrupt the convocation, in order for a new con- Oxford be- 
ference to be held at Oxford concerning the euchariſt. The ropiſh By 
proteſtants complained publickly of the treatment they had proteſtant 
met with, in the diſpute held at London. From hence oc- clergy. 


2 e.. 
caſion was taken to lay a new ſnare for them, by appointing (0 


another diſputation in the preſence of the univerſity of Ox- Burnet. 


ford, as if more juſtice was intended them. But this was in Strype. 
effect only to give them a freſh mortification. If the court 

had meant to act with ſincerity, they would never have choſen, 

as they did, for managers of the diſpute on the proteſtants 

fide, Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, all priſoners. in the 

Tower, and the two firſt without controverſy the moſt learned 

and able men of their party. But as it was reſolved to con- 

found them otherwiſe than by reaſons and arguments, the 

court was glad to expoſe theſe three grave prelates to the in- 

ſults of their enemies, They were therefore removed to Ox- Fox, t. iii, 
ford to diſpute againſt ſome of the Romiſh clergy, at the p. 44, &c. 
head of whom was Weſton prolocutor of the lower houſe of 
convocation, The diſputation or conference was managed 


like the former at London d. The three proteſtant biſhops __._ 6: 


A convocation met at the ſame 2 Rapin by miſtake ſays, the parlie« 
time with this parliament. - And in the ment was prorogued. 
writs of ſummons, the queen's title, a About April 10. Fox, tom, iii. 
of ſupreme head of the church, was p. 44. 
emitted, Sce Fox, tom, iii. p. 41. b It was held April 16, 17, 18. See 
Fox, ibid, &c. Godwin, p. 344+ 


were 
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Mary. wete forced to be ſilent, by reaſon of the continual interrup- 
1554. tions and noiſes which hindered them from being heard, 
- whence" it was inferred they were vanquiſhed, . Thoſe who 

Fox, t. ii, are curious to ſee the particulars of the diſpute, will find them 

p. 20, &c. in the Hiſtory of the Reformation of England. But to mor- 

Cranmer, tify theſe biſhops was not thought ſufficient. The diſpute, 

Ridley, and which laſted three days, being ended, they were ſummoned 

e to abjure their pretended errors, and upon their refuſal ex- 

SS communicated . 

The prince Prince Philip being informed that nothing now retarded the 

of Sp1in's conſummation of his marriage, left the Groyne the 16th of 

2 1 10 July and arrived the 19th at Southampton . At his landing 

1 he drew his ſword and carried it naked ſome time. This 

t. i. p. 286. myſterious action was variouſſy interpreted. Some ſaid it ſig- 

2 nified that he would draw his ſword in defence of the nation, 

; Others believed, that he intimated to the Engliſh by this ac- 
tion, that he intended to govern them by the ſword, 
magiſtrates of Southampton preſenting him with the keys of 

their town, he took and returned them without ſpeaking a 

word. This gravity diſpleaſed the Engliſh, who uſed to be 
treated more affably by their ſovereigns, The queen met him 
at Wincheſter, where Gardiner married them the 2 5th of July. 

The ſame day they were proclaimed king and queen of Eng- 
land, France, Naples, Jeruſalem, and by many other titles ©, 
The 'emperor had lately made a preſent to his ſon of the 
kingdoms of Naples and jerufalem. Philip was but twenty- 

Bring: with nine years of age, and Mary was thirty-cight. Many cheits 

* * of bullion f, brought by Philip, were landed, which no 

doubt were a great part of the one million, two hundred thou- 

Burnet, ſand crowns, promiſed to be ſent into England by the empe- 

| ror, but which he was not inclined to part with before the 
conſummation of the marriage. This infuſed freſh zeal for 
the queen's intereſt into thoſe who had before been gained by 

Gardiner s. 


vv 
41 ne 


Fex. 


Godwin. 
Hollingſh. 
Stow. 
Burnet. 


© Twentieth of April. 

d With a fleet of one hundred and 
ſixty fail, Godwin, p. 348. John carl 
of Bedford, the lord Fitz-Walters, and 
many other noblemen, &c, were ſent 
into Spain to attend on him. Hollingth, 
p. 1118. 

e Ireland; defenders of the faith; 
princes of Spain and Sicily; archdukes 
of Auſtria; dukes of Milan, Burgundy, 
and Brabant; counts of Habſpurg, 
Flanders, and Tyrol. Rymer's Foed. 


tom. xv. p. 404. 

f Twenty-ſeven cheſts, each a yard 
and four inches long, and ninety-nine 
horſe-loads, and two cart-loads of coined 
gold and filyer. Burnet, p. 286. Strype 
computes, that this prince's revenues 
were yearly worth two millions four hun- 
dred and ſeventy thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling. Tom. iii, p. 128. 

8 Auguſt 12, the king and queen 
made their entry into London, Stow, 
p. 625, 


Philip, 
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Philip, deſirous to acquire the affection of the Engliſh, Mary. 
began with acts of ae Pry which would have produced 1554. 
that effect, had the reſt of his conduct been anſwerable to 
them. However, fome perſons of diſtinction were the better Obtains par- 
for his generoſity. The princeſs Elizabeth was the chief, ©? '07 = 
Gardiner was for removing her out of the way at any rate. me others. 
He apprehended, if ſhe ſucceeded Mary, ſhe would be led Godwin, 
by her own intereſt to ſubvert whatever ſhould be done in this p49: 
reign with reſpect to religion. Beſides, it was known, that $:,,, 
notwithſtanding all her caution, ſhe was reformed in her 
heart, Now, as it was reſolved to perſecute the proteſtants, 
there was ſome room to fear an i ſurrection under colour of 
aſſerting her rights. The queen herſelf was not far from Gar- 
diner's ſentiments ; but Philip interceded for Elizabeth, and 
freed her from this danger . This was doubtleſs at firſt His reaſons 
from a motive of generoſity. It has been pretended, that s 
policy had afterwards a great ſhare in the preſervation of this Elizabeth. 
princeſs, and two ſeveral reafons are aſſigned, Firſt, it is Burnet, 
ſaid, that when he had no longer hopes of children by queen 


Mary, he reflected that if Elizabeth died before the queen, 


the crown of England would devolve to the queen of Scot- 


land, who would bring this rich inheritance to the daupnin of 
France. It is indeed true, that by Henry VIITs will, the 
queen of Scots could not claim the Engliſh crown, till after 

the poſterity of the dutcheſs of Suffolk. But it was not 
likely the dauphin would regard the will; and he might 
happen to join the crowns of England and Ireland to thoſe of 
France and Scotland, which could not but be prejudicial to 

the houſe of Auſtria, The ſecond reaſon which induced 
Philip to ſave Elizabeth was, as *tis pretended, his hopes to 
marry her, if Mary died firſt. Beſides the princeſs Elizabeth, Godin. 
ſome other perſons obtained their pardon by Philip's interceſ- Stow. 
ſion, namely, nine knights, and the archbiſhop of York . Burnct. 
It is preſumed, that prelate was not firm to his religion, be- 

cauſe all the reſt who were releaſed were men who ſuited their 
religion to the times. Probably they had been engaged in 


Þ She was releaſed about the latter releaſed January 18. Stow, p. 626.--- 
end of April, Godwin, p. 349- Edward Courtney earl of Devonſhire 
i Robert Holgate, The knights were, likewiſe reaped the benefit of this ge- 


ſir Edward Rogers, fir James Crofts, fir 
Nicholas Throgmorton, . fir Nicholas 
Arnold, fir Edward Warner, fir George 
Harper, fir William Saintlow, fir Gawin 
Carew, and fir Andrew Dudley ; as 
*Ifſo, William Gibs, Cuthbert Vaughan, 
Harington, Tremain, &c, They were 


neroſity, who, to give no more jealouſy, 
retired into Italy, and the year after 
died, ſome ſay ot poiſon, being buried 
at Padua, and j ut an end to that illuſ- 
trious family, of which he was the 
eleventh earl. Burnet, tom, ii. p. 287 
Hollingth, p. 1129, 


What's 
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| | Mary. Wyat's or the lady Jane's cauſe. Beſides, the archbiſhop 
'Þ I of York was ſuffered to live in quiet during the reſidue of this 
|| — reign | 

| | Diſpleaſes Philip's grave manner and reſerved air gave great diſguſt to 
| ! — Engliſh the Engliſh, None were ſuffered to come either into his or 
1 moe ok queen's preſence, without a formal demand of an audi- 


court entirely unfrequented, the Engliſh nobility not enduring 
| to conform to cuſtoms ſo oppoſite to their own. 

1 ö of The old duke of Norfolk died in September, about a year 
| "gg after obtaining his liberty “. 

| The parlia= Mary's third parliament met the 11th of November ', diſ- 
5 ment meets. poſed as the court could wiſh ®. The money come from 
* Burnet, Spain produced ſuch effects, that moſt of the repreſentatives 
1 n only wanted occaſions to ſignalize their zeal for the queen. 
1 The court The court was fo ſenſible of this, that without any law vet 
ſends to fetch made to reſtore the papal authority, two noblemen were {ent 


| i ence, as is practiſed by ambaſſadors, This rendered the 
| | 
| 


il over Pole in : . . a 
. quality of to receive cardinal Pole as legate, and bring him over into 
ll | legate, England. One of theſe was the lord Paget, who having 
li | Godwin, 


| been a principal friend and confident of the duke of Somerſet, 

if and one of that protector's inſtruments to eſtabliſn the refor- 
15 mation in the reign of Edward, was nominated in this of 

1 Mary, to meet the pope's legate n. Such change had a new 
ll The act of reign produced amongſt the nobility. Whilſt the legate in 


where he was buried October 2, Stow, 
p. 625, Strype, tom, iii. p. 200. 

I In the writs of ſummons, it was 
remarkable that the queen omitted her 
title of ſupreme head of the church, as 
ſhe had done a little before in the writs 
of ſummons to the laſt convocation, 
Rapin by mittake makes this to be a 
ſeſſion of the former parliament. 


m The king and queen rode together 


in their robes to this parliament, hav- 
ing two ſwords, and two caps of main- 
tenance, carried before them, Hollingſh. 


"= 
: | | _ Flanders was preparing for his voyage, an act paſſed in par- 
ll verſed, liament to repeal his attainder in the reign of Henry VIII. 
li | Godwin, This coſt but three days , in order to avoid the inconve- 
1 vow: oh nience of ſeeing a legate arrive in the kingdom, till liable to 
1. un” a ſentence of death. 
Wl | His ſpeech Pole arrived the 24th of November , and after commu- 
l [ 1 nicating his inſtructions to the king and queen, he laid before 
1 Gocwin, them and both houſes of parliament ſent for on purpoſe, the 
8 For, : occaſion of his legation. This, he ſaid, was to brihg back 
my il. p. 108. 
: —— x He died at Framlingham in Suffolk, p. 1122. 


n The other was fir Edward Haſtings, 
Fox, p. 105. Strype, p. 156. 

o It was thrice read in the houſe of 
lords, on November 17 ; and the third 
tune on the 19th, when it was fſenc 
down to the commons; who read it 
twice on November 19, and the third 
time on the 2zoth, and ſent it up the 
21ſt. The king and queen paſſed it on 
the 22d, Journ, Parl, 

p He landed at Dover the 2 iſt, and 
came to London the 24th. Fox, p. 
108. | | 


ts 
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to the fold of Chriſt the ſheep that were gone aſtray : that Mary. 
the pope, who held on earth the place of ſovereign paſtor, 1554. 
was ready to receive them; and therefore he exhorted the ——— 
Engliſh to embrace an opportunity at once ſo favourable and 

happy. The queen, who paſſionately deſired to ſee the pope's The queen 
authoricy reſtored in England, was ſo moved on this occa- . her- 
ſion, that ſhe fancied ſhe felt a child ſtir in her womb. This ner 
news was immediately publiſhed in all places, and even by Godwin. 
an order of council 4 Te Deum was ſung at St. Paul's. Some purnct. 
Aatterers ſpared not to ſay, that as John Baptiſt leaped in his“ 
mother's womb at the ſalutation of the virgin, fo here, a 

happy omen followed on the falutation from Chriſt's vicar 

ſpeaking by the mouth of his legate. The queen's women, 

who ſaw her ſo fond of her imaginary conception, humoured 

her in this belief, till the middle of the next year, when to 1s miſtaken; 
her great mortification, ſhe diſcovercd her miſtake. 

The 29th of November the two houſes preſented a petition The two 
to the king and queen, praying their interceſſion with the le- houſes pe- 
gate for a reconciliation of the kingdom with the church, — 
irom which a horrible ſchiſm had long diſunited it. They tion with 
promiſed in the ſame petition to repeal all the acts againſt the We pope. 
pope's authority. Upon this the legate came to the parlia- ft. H. , 108. 
ment, and in a long fpeech enlarged upon the pope's affec- Godwin. 
tion and tenderneſs for the kingdom of England, and the ex- Hallingſn. 
traordinary favours which in every age that nation had received g 
from the holy ſee. Then he enjoined for penance the repeal Are abſolved 
of all the laws againſt the papal authority, and granting a full b the legate. 
abſolution, which was received by both houſes on their knees, Hollingh 
ablolved alſo the kingdom from all cenſures. p. 1123. a 

The repeal promiſed by both houſes could not be ready be- An act re- 
fore the beginning of January, By this act the pope's autho- ſtoring the 
rity was reſtored to the ſame ſtate as before the twentieth year — 
of the reign of Henry VIII. But the five following articles in- Statut. 
ſerted in it were ſo many reſtrictions upon the papal power. Burnet. 


I. That biſhopricks, cathedrals, and colleges, ſhould re- With ſome 


main in their preſent condition, 2 reſtrictions, 


7 Dated November 27. In the ſame printed copies of them diſperſed through 
order, all prieſts and other eccleſiaſtical the kingdom, In one of them, they 
miniſters were enjoined, in their maſſes prayed God to © give the queen a male 
and other ſervices, continually to pray © infant, in faſhion and body comely 
Almighty God that he would continue ©« and beautiful, and in pregnant wit 
and bring to good effect what he had ſo © notable and excellent.“ See the order 
graciouſly begun, Forms of prayer and forms in Hollingth, p. 1123--1126, 
were compoſed on this occaſion by doc- and Fox, tom, iii, p. 115, &C, 
er Weſton dean of Weſtminſter, and 

II. That 


« * * * 
r be 
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II. That marriages contracted within the degrees forbidden 
only by the canons, and not the law of God, ſhould be 
deemed good and valid. 

III. That inſtitutions into benefices made during the ſchiſm 
ſhould be confirmed. | 

IV. That all judicial proceſſes ſhould alſo be confirmed. 

V. That the alicnations of the lands of the church ſhould 
be authorized, and the poſſeſſors ſubject to no cenſures or 
proſecutions on that account. 


The legate ratificd all theſe articles, but with a denuncia- 
tion of the judgments of God on all thoſe who poſieſſed the 
church-lands. As this article was the moſt important and 
obſtructive to a re- union, the court of Rome had not been a 
little embaraſſed to ſettle it. The nobility and gentry, en- 
riched with the plunder of the church in the two laſt reigns, 
were not to be alarmed. On the other hand, the canons 
make the lands of the church fo ſacred, that the pope him- 
ſelf, however extenſive his power be in other reſpects, cannot 
alienate them. Conſequently, Julius III. could not conſent 
to the alienation made in England without violating the 
canons : nay, his conſent would have been of no force, ſince 
he would have exceeded the bounds of his power. Mean 
while, had he inſiſted upon the neceffity of reſtitution, and 
told the Engliſh, that without it he could not poſſibly abſolve 
them, the affair of the re-union of England, the concluſion 
whereof was ſo paſſionately delired by the pope, would have 
been in danger of miſcarrying. This was one of thoſe nice 
affairs, which called for ſome of thoſe expedients, the court 
of Rome ſeldom wants. The expedient now uſed was to de- 
ceive the Engliſh. The pope firſt gave Pole a general power“, 
which was not thought ſufficient however to remove the un- 
eaſineſſes of the perſons concerned. Afterwards he ſent him 
another *, authorizing him, “ to tranſact with the poſſeſſors 
« of church-lands for the rents they had unlawfully received, 
“and for the moveables they had conſumed; in reſtoring 
& firſt, if the legate thought proper, the lands they unjulily 
« poſſeſſed t.“ This clauſe in reſtoring firſt, if the legate 
thought proper, had a very equivocal meaning. It might 


r Dated March 8, 1554. Burnet, pedire videretur, immobilibus per eos in- 


tom. iii. p. 230. debite detentis) ſuper fructibus male 
s It is part of the firſt, See Burnet, perceptis, ac iſtis mobilibus conſumptis, 
ibid. concordandi, & tranfigendj, ac eos. de- 


t Ac cum poſſefſoribus bonorum ec- ſuper liberandi & quietandi, &c, Burnet; 
cleſiaſticorum (reſtitutis prius ſi tibi ex- tom. iti, Collect. p. 217. 


ſignify, 


gnify, 
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ſignify, that the legate had the liberty to oblige the poſleſſors 


to reſtitution, or to diſpenſe with it; or elſe that he had power 
to tranſact with them for the received rents before or after the 
reſtitution of the lands. In all appearance, the pope under- 
ſtood the clauſe in this laſt ſenſe, but was willing to give room 
to believe, that he underſtood it in the firſt. This power ap- 
pearing inſufficient to the emperor and the court of England, 
the pope gave a third not leſs equivocal, and which, under a 
heap of general terms, contained certain reſtrictions, which 
left him free to act afterwards as he ſhould pleaſe : for his 
preſent buſineſs was to blind the poſſeſſors and the parliament, 
in giving them a ſeeming ſatisfaction. This laſt power ran: 
„ That whereas he had before given power to his legate to 
<« tranſact with the poſſeſſors of the church's goods, and to 


« diſcharge them from the rents they had unjuſtly received, E 


or the moveables they had waſted; nevertheleſs, to the end 
ce that the entire reduction of England might become ſo much 
« the more eaſy, by the greater hopes which the pope gave 
« of condeſcenſion and compliance on this occaſion, (unwill- 
ing as he was to keep back the great work of the ſalvation 
« of ſo many ſouls by any human conſiderations, and deſirous 
eto imitate the good father going out to meet the prodigal 
« ſon) he gave power to his legate, agreeably to the confi- 
e dence he repoſed in him, to tranſact and agree, by autho- 
« rity of the Holy See, with the poſſeſſors of the goods of 
ce the church, for whom the queen ſhould intercede, and to 
e give them a diſpenſation for the future enjoyment of them 
* with reſervation however of ſuch things, wherein, for the 
« greatneſs and importance of them, he ſhould think fit to 
« conſult the Holy See, for its approbation and confirma- 
tion.“ 

This laſt power, far from correcting what was defective in 
the former, was ſtill more equivocal and uſeleſs. Firſt, for 
the word Tranſact, which was in the firſt power, and re- 
mained likewiſe in this, it is manifeſt, that the pope did not 
mean by it a bare acquieſcence of his legate to a poſſeſſion 
deemed unjuſt, and that on this occaſion, a tranſaction im- 


ported at leaſt ſome previous reparation to be made to the 
church. But for fear the term Tranſat ſhould not be ſigni- 
| hicant enough, the pope added in this laſt power the term 
| Agree, which evidently ſhowed in what ſenſe he would have 


this tranſaction underſtood, Wherefore the bare acquieſcence 


| of the legate was uſeleſs, ſince he thereby excceded his power, 
| Which was to Tranſat and Agree, Secondly, under theſe 
terms Future Enjoyment, was an equivocation, ſince the Fu- 
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ture might imply either a perpetual or a temporary enjoyment, 


1554. "Thirdly, the legate could grant a diſpenſation for the enjoy- 


ment of theſe lands but to thoſe for whom the queen inter- 


ceded, fo that the queen might chuſe whether ſhe would in- 


tercede for any perſon: nay, it is very likely, ſhe. would have 
ſcrupled it, fince, as will appear, ſhe herſelf made reſtitution 
of all ſuch lands as were in her poſſeſſion. Fourthly, all that 
the legate could do on this occalion was inſignificant. without 


the pope's confirmation, who could revoke it, ſo that the 


legate's power was only proviſional. Laſtly, the obligation 
to conſult the Holy See in matters of importance, was alſo an 


uncertain expreſſion, and liable to endleſs eavils. 


Pope Julius III. died before he was informed of the ſucceſ 
of this affair. But if we judge of him by the terms of the 
power granted to his legate, he acted with no ſincerity, and 
his ſucceſſor plainly refuſed to confirm the legate's acquieſcence, 


Tt was therefore a manifeſt illuſion put upon the poſſeſſors of 
the church-lands, ſince, according to the canon law, they 
could thereby acquire no juſt title. On the other hand, they 


could not poſſeſs them with a ſafe conſcience, ſince the legate, 
at the ſame time that he gave his conſent to their enjoyment of 
theſe lands, denounced the judgments of God ready to fall on 


their heads. It will be aſked, perhaps, how the — — could 
ſuffer themſelves to be impoſed upon by ſo palpab 


e an arti- 
fice? To this may be anſwered: firſt, that the king and 
queen being in the ſentiments of the court of Rome, aſſiſted 
the fraud as much as poſſible, and the parliament, corrupted 
with Spaniſh gold, ſeemed not to ſee what they ſaw, In the 
ſecond place, the legate's powers were probably ſhown only 
to the king and queen, who appeared ſatished with them, and 
the parliament, without examining theſe powers, ſuppoſed 


the legate ſufficiently authorized. I have a little enlarged on 


this ſubject, becauſe it is very material at preſent, and poſſibly 
may be more ſo hereafter. The Engliſh may ſee by this, not 
only the impoſſibility of the court of Rome's acting with ſin- 
cerity in this affair, but that, though a pope ſhould have the 
beſt intentions towards the poſleflors of church-lands, his 


_ conſent would be infignificant. His ſucceſſors might always 
lay with ſome foundation, that he had exceeded his power. 


However, the poſſeſſors were or ſeemed to be ſatisfied, and 
the rather becauſe the parliament made a law which in ſome 
manner diſpelled the fears of the perſons concerned. This 
law imported, That whoever ſhould diſturb the ſubjects, in 


their poſſeſſion of any lands or goods once: belonging to the 


church, 
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In this party were thoſe who were indifferent to all religions, do be taken 
and theſe appeared the moſt zealous, becauſe it was a ſure 
means to render them acceptable to the court. On the other Burner. 
hand, the proteſtants could not make any advantage of their 
numbers, becauſe they were without ſupport. Beſides, many Reflections 
of them concealed their ſentiments, for fear of loſing their den che 
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church, on pretence of any eccleſtaſtical authority, ſhould fall Mary. 
j a premumre. I 1 
The affair of the reconciliation being ended, and the go- = 
vernment become entirely popiſh, the parliament paſſed an An act made 
act to revive the ſtatutes of Richard II. Henry IV. and Henry 2233 
V. againſt hereticks*, The commons were ſo haſty, that if tutes againt 
their zeal had been indulged, they would have finiſhed at hereticks. 
once what the court deſired to do only by degrees. The 2 
brought in ſeveral bills, which were rejected by the lords, for : 
fear of alarming the proteſtants and driving them to deſpair. 
But the commons were almoſt indifferent whether their bills 
were approved or rejected, becauſe, whatever happened, their 
zeal for the queen was rendered indiſputable. This was the 
real aim of all their proceedings. 

Afterwards an at was made by way of fupplement to the 
ſtatute of treaſons and felonies. It was in favour of Philip 
that this act was renewed, by which, if any perſon aſſerted, 
that Philip had no right to the title of king of England during 
his marriage with the queen, he was to be ſentenced to per- 
petual impriſonment, and to forfeit all his goods. Moreover, 
that prince having conſented to take upon him the guardian- 
ſhip of the childreh he might have by the queen, and to go- 
vern the kingdom for a ſon till he was eighteen, and for a 
daughter till fifteen ; it was alſo enacted, "That conſpiring his 
death during that time ſhould be treaſon. It was likewiſe 
death by another act for any to pray, That God would 
« turn the queen's heart from idolatry, or ſhorten her days v.“ 

The ſtatutes againſt hereticks were no ſooner revived, than The court 
the court took into conſideration how to reduce them. Their <onfults 
number was great, and without doubt much greater than that 2 


, 2 ar ſures were 
of their adverſaries. But theſe had the government for them. the propereſt 


againſt the 
proteſtants, 


ſtate of the 


England ; and forbids the bringing of — 


u — II. 2 Henry IV. 2 


of. other acts now made were 
» theſe: 1. An act confirming that of 22 
| & Henry VIII. which enjoined Egyp- 
| fans (or Gypſies) not to come into the 
| kingdom, upon pain of forfeiting their 
bos. The preſent” act makes it felony 
| 1 any Egyptian to remain a month in 


L 2 


them into the realm, under the penalty 
of forty pounds. 2, That perſons ar- 
refted for manſlaughter, or felony, ſhall 
not be bajled, but in open ſeſſions, ex- 
cept it be by two juſtices of the peace at 
leaſt, See Stat. 1 and 2 Phil. Mar. 
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Mary. lives and fortunes. Others, by. a principle of conſcience, 
1554. choſe to ſuffer, rather than reſiſt. So thoſe, who would have 
uſed force againſt the attacks of their enemies, would proba- 

| bly have been ill ſupported, /and. the rather, becauſe the em- 
peror would not bave failed to aſſiſt the queen, had. it been 
neceſſary. / The proteſtants therefore with the;greatef? con- 
ſternation ſaw a ſtorm ready to fall on their heads, without 

any poſſibility to avoid im.. 

Pole adviſes In the council, held at court on this ſubject, Pole was ſor 
to ws © ntle methods rather than force, thinking this would only 
Burner, inflame inſtead of curing the evil, and at moſt, would but 
Gardiner is increaſe the number of hypocrites. He added, that the beſt 
for rigorous means of converting the proteſtants was the reformation of 
— the clergy, whoſe irregular lives had firſt given birth to hereſy. 
Barnet, Gardiner, on the contrary, maintained, that only rigour was 
capable to have a good effect upon the proteſtants. That in 
the reign of Henry VIII. it was notorious, all ſubmitted to 
the ſtatate of the ſix articles through fear of puniſhment. As 
Gardiner had in many things complied. againft his conſcience, 
he could not believe that others had more reſolution than him- 
ſelf, For that reaſon he thought, the puniſhment of ſome of 
the moſt obſtinate would be attended with a blind compliance 
in all the reſt,” to whatever was enjoined. Hence it appears, 
he was little concerned to gain men's hearts, provided the 
prevalling religion found no more oppoſition. The queen, 
who was a furious bigot, embraced his opinion. But to ſhow 
Pole that his counſels were not wholly neglected, ſhe charged 
him with reforming the clergy, and left to Gardiner the care 

of extirpating hereſy,” 
An ambaſſy, Towards the end of the year, the queen ſent viſcount Mon- 
__ to tague *, the biſhop of Ely, and fir Edward Karne to Rome, 
Golwn, with the tender of ſubmiſſion to the pope from the king, the 

queen, and the three ſtates of the realm. 

1555. The reſolution being taken to proſecute with the utmoſt 
Gardiner rigour the proteſtants, Gardiner, frſt author of that advice, 
ke; eee very readily undertook to execute it. He it was who in ſpite 
hereticks, of all the difficulties which naturally occurred in the queen“ 

marriage, had at laſt accompliſhed it. He it was alſo, who, 
by his intrigues, had found a way to diſpoſe parliaments to 
favour the queen's intentions with regard to religion, and had 


x Sir Anthony Brown, created viſ- Edward North baron of Chartlege, Art 
count Montague, or Montacute, on 7, Sir John Bruges, baron Chandos 
September 2, this year; as wWwas alſo of Sudley, April 8; and Gerard Fitz- 
William Howard, baron Howard of Ef- Gerald earl of Kildare, and baron 0! 
fingham, March 11. Sir John Wil- Ophelly, May 14. Stow, P. 623, 6:4 
liams baron ef Tame, April 5, Sir 625. 

effected 
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effected the work of reſtoring the Roman religion and the 
papal authority. He thought therefore nothing more was 
wanting to complete his glory, than the forcing the proteſtants 
into the pale of the church, or at leaſt to an outward ſub- 
miffionto the laws newly enacted, which is the utmoſt bounds 
of man's power. For that purpoſe, he reſolved to begin with 
Hooper and . The firſt had been biſhop of Glouceſter, 
the other was a clergyman of great repute among the pro- 
teſtants. It was he who with Bradford had reſcued Bourn 
from his danger when he preached at St. Paul's. This action, 
charitable as it was, had received ſo ill a conſtruction, that 
the court took occaſion from it to arreſt Rogers, in order to 


remove out of the way a man, who was regarded as one of 


the chiefs of the proteſtants, from his great credit and in- 
fluence with the people. It was an artifice frequently uſed in 
the beginning of this reign by the court, to impriſon, on fri- 
volous pretences, thoſe whom they deſigned to ſacrifice, with 
intent to detain them till laws were made to condemn them. 
Hooper and Rogers were of this number, and the firſt martyrs 
of this reign. They were condemned by commiſſioners ap- 
pointed by the queen, with the chancellor at their head ?, and 
delivered over to the ſecular arm. Hooper was burnt at Glou- 
ceſter, and Rogers at London?. Hooper was three quarters 
of an hour in torment, the fire not being well kindled, ſo 
that his legs and thighs were firſt burnt, and one of his hands 
dropped off before he expired *. Theſe executions were fol- 
lowed by thoſe of Saunders and Taylor, two other clergymen 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed zeal for their religion d. Taylor's 
puniſhment was remarkable for his being put into a pitch- 


on the 2 


Y See the names of the reſt of the 
r in Strype's Mem, tom, iti, 
p. 180, 

2 John Rogers was brought up in the 
univerſity of Cargbridge, and for ſeveral 
years officiated as chaplain to the Eng- 
lich merchants adventurers at Antwerp. 
In king Edward's reign he returned to 
England, and was made prebend ot St, 
Paul's, and reader. of. the divinity lec- 
ture in the ſame cathedral, On the 
28th of January, he Was convened” be- 
fore the commitlioners, excommunicated 
gth, and burnt February 4. 
He left a wife and eleven children. At 


. the ſake he had it in his power to have 


faved his life by @ recantation : but 
veither hopes nor fears could prevail on 
him to deſert his religion: on the con- 
Frary, he ſaid, He reſigned his life 


« with joy, in teſtimony of the doc- 
c trine he had preached.“ Fox, tom, 
lit, p. 118, 119, &e. 

2 John Hooper, brought up at Ox- 
ford, was, on account of his religious 
opinions, forced to fly into Germany, in 
Henry VIIIth's time; where he re- 
mained a confiderable time. He had 
been very diligent in procuring Bonner's 
deprivation, which undoubtedly was the 
cauſe of his ruin, He was burnt Fe- 
bruary 9. Fox, p. 145. Godwin, p. 


my Lauręnce Sanders, brought up at 
Eaton-ſchool,, and King's-cottege in 
Cambridge; and afterwards miniſter of 
Church-Langton in Leiceſterſhire, and 
of Alhallows Bread-ftreet, London; was 
burnt at Coventry, February 8. Fox, 
p. 132, Se, 1 
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barrel, and for having before the fire was kindled a faggot 
from an unknown hand thrown at his head, which made it 
ſtream with blood. Afterwards, as he was repeating the 5 iſt 
Palm in Englith, one of the guards ſtruck him over the 
mouth, and bid him pray in Latin. He was therefore obliged 


to be ſilent, and continue his ejaculations, till the moment 


Gardiner 
transfers his 
commiſſion 
to Bonner. 
Burnet. 


The king- 
dom in an 
univerſal 
conſterna- 
tion, 
Burnet, 


The biſhops 
throw the 
perſecution 
upon the 
court. 
Burnet. 


came which was to finiſh all his ſufferings. But while the 
fire was kindling, one of the guards, either thro' impatience 
or pity, knockt out his brains with a balbert, and delivered 
him from more cruel torments e. 

Gardiner finding himſelf miſtaken in his conjectures, and 

that the puniſhment of theſe four clergymen produced not the 

effect he expected, transferred to Bonner a commiſſion, which 
could not but draw upon him the publick hatred. This was 
no favour to the proteſtants, for if Gardiner's zeal was cruel, 
Bonner's was furious. 

Mean while, theſe few executions cauſed an univerſal con- 
ſternation. The bigots only triumphed. The reſt who had 
any ſenſe of humanity, could not without the laſt concern 
behold men expoſed to ſuch cruel ſufferings, who were accuſed 
of no crime, and ſolely for their religious opinions. It could 
not but be obſerved how differently the proteſtants behaved 
from the Roman catholicks. In Edward's reign, very few had 
ſuflered impriſonment for their religion; and in Mary's, no 
puniſhment was thought too cruel for thoſe proteſtants, who 
dared to perſevere in their opinions. The biſhops themſelves 
ſeemed aſhamed, for in a ſolemn ambaſſy they declared, they 
had no hand in theſe barbarities. So all the hatred fell upon 
the king and queen, and particularly the king, as he was bred 
in a country where the inquiſition prevailed. Philip hearing of 
it, ſaw that the affection of the Engliſh would be entirely loſt, 


if they were ſuffered to continue in this ſentiment. Beſides, 


The king's 
Spaniſh 
confeſlor 
preaches 
againſt the 
| perſecution, 
Fox, 


he was reſolved not to be the dupe of the biſhops, who cleared 
themſelves at his expence. He therefore ordered his confeſſor 
Alphonſo to preach before him, who, before all the court, 
charged the biſhops with the cruelties complained of by the 
whole kingdom 4. He even challenged them to produce in 
the whole Scriptures one. paſſage which allowed chriſtians to 
burn men for matters. of — — It was not without 
aſtoniſhment that a Spaniard was heard to exclaim againſt 
burning hereticks, and condemn cruelties ſo common in Spain. 
The biſhops were ſo amazed, that the fires remained extin- 


e Doctor Roh Taylor, reftor of 4 He e 10, 1555.7 
Hadley in Suffolk, was burat r Idem. p. 181. 


| 5 Fox, p. 166, &. 


euiſhed 


1 


were re-kindled, the biſhops chuſing to incur the publick ha- 
tred rather than not proſecute the proteſtants. The truth is, 
the court was no leſs inclined to cruelty than the biſhops. Burner, 
But each had a mind to throw the whole blame of the perſe- 

cution on the other. Bonner, biſhop of London, diſtin- Bonner's 
guiſhed himſelf by a fury unbecoming not only a clergyman a Pires 
and a chriſtian, but even a cannibal; From this time thghee 
executions of the proteſtants were continued, with a barba- 

rity which clearly ſhowed, that thoſe by whom they were 
ordered were not at all forced. The biſhops condemned 
without mercy all who were brought before them, and the 

civil magiſtrates executed the ſentences, even more rigorouſly 

than commanded by the laws *. 


About the end of April, the princeſs Elizabeth was con- Elizabeth 


ducted from Woodſtock to Hampton-court, where Gardiner, ken out of 


priſon, 


attended by a great number of privy-counſdllors, exhorted Goduin. 
her ſeriouſly to merit the queen's pardon by an ingenuous Fox. 
confeſſion of her crimes. But ſhe poſitively denied to have Burnet. 
ever juſtly offended the queen. At laſt Philip prevailed for an 
enlargement of her liberty at a ſeat in the country f, where 
ſhe was permitted to retire. As ſhe knew all her actions 
were narrowly obſerved, ſhe avoided. concerning herſelf in an 
affair which might give the leaſt ſuſpicion. During the reſt 
of this reign, ſhe applied herſelf wholly to her ſtudies, and 
made a conſiderable progreſs. But ſtill ſhe led an uncomfort- 
able lite, as ſhe was forced to diſſemble her religious ſenti- 
ments, to hear maſs, and frequently confeſs herſelt, to eſcape 
the dangers ſhe was continually expoſed to s. In this ſhe was 
a little Teſs ſcrupulous than her ſiſter Mary had been in Ed- 
ward's reign. But it may be ſaid for her, that there was a 
ou difference between the characters of Edward and Mary, 
he fear of death could not oblige Mary to diſſemble her re- 


e Robert Ferrar, biſhop of St. Da- f Probably at Hatfic!d, - But ſhe war 
vid's, was burnt at Caermarthen, March obliged to keep in her family Thoma: 
30.—.— As was Thomas Tomkins, a Pope, one of the privy-council, Gape, 
weaver, in Smithfield, on March 16. and fome others, who were to be con- 
Thomas Cauſton, at Raleigh, and Tho- ftant ſpies upon her actions. Godwin, 
mas Higbed, at Horndon on the Hill, p. 349. 
in Efſex, the 2bth 3 John Laurence, at g Her anſwer to the dangerous queſ- 
Colcheſter, the 29th ; George Marſh, tions concerning Chrift's real preſence i:: 
at Cheſter, April 24; John Cardmaker, the ſacrament, has ſomething in it a: 
canon of Wells, and John_ Warne, up- once artful and ſolid. 1. 
holſterer in London, May 40, in Smith- oF. | 
held ; and others, in ſeveral other places. Chriſt was the word that ſpake it; 
The earl of Oxford, and the lord Rich, He took the bread and brake it: 
were very buſy againſt theſe poor people. And what the word did make it. 


See Fox, tom, iii, That I believe and take it. 


Ki ligion, 


euiſhed for ſome weeks, but about the middle of March they Mary. 
1555. 


Hollingſhi. 
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Mary. ligion, becauſe ſhe was never threatened with it, whereas 
1555+ Elizabeth ſaw death continually before her eyes upon the leatt 
— advantage againſt her. 1 r ton uo 2goq 5 


The queen While the queen was thus expreſſing her zeal for the Ro- 
1 miſh religion, ſhe felt a laad upon her conſcience which ſhe 
church, could no longer bear. This was the poſſeſſion of the abbey- 
Burnet. lands adjudged to Henry VIII. Pope Julius III. pretended to 
conſent that the poſſeſſors of the church. lands ſhould not be 
diſturbed. But he plainly ſnowed that nothing was farther 
from his intentions, for even before the affair of the reconci- 
liation was ended, he publiſhed a bull, excommunicating all 
who had taken poſſeſſion of any church or | abbey-lands, as 
Fox, well as the princes who favoured or aſſiſted them. Gardiner 
Buraet. indeed had endeavoured to remove the queen's uneaſineſs, by 
telling her, the bull concerned Germany alone, and had ao 
authority unleſs received in England. But it was eaſy to fee, 
that a defect of formality could not excuſe a practice in Eng- 
land, which was condemned by the pope as a heinous crime 
in Germany. Be this as it will, the queen, who believed 
herſelf near the time-of her delivery, would not run the riſk 
March 28. of dying excommunicate. She ſent for her miniſters, and 
Fox, tom. told them it was her fixed reſolution to part with the church- 
Bert. lands in her poſſeſſion, to be diſpoſed of as the pope ſhould 
Hollingh. judge proper. At the fame time ſhe ordered them to acquaint 
the legate with her intention, and give him a liſt of thoſe 
lands that ſtill continued in the crown. | 
Pope Julius Pope Julius died the 23d of March, a few days before this 
— — reſtitution. Marcellus II. ſucceeded him the ꝗth of April. 
Marcellus, 1 he new pope was preparing to make a great reformation in 
who dies the church, but death ſurprized him whiltt he was meditating 
ſhortly after, this project, the 22d day after his exaltation. | 
—_ uc The news: of Marceilus's death being brought to England, 
Paul IV. the queen formed the deſign of raiſing Pole to the pontificate. 
Godwin, She even made fome advances towards it, but on the 23d of 
* May the cardinals aſſembled in conclave elected cardinal 
Caraffa, who aſſumed the name of Paul IV. The ſee had 
not of a long time been filled with a pope more haughty, or 
more proud with his power. He was no ſooner raiſed to the 
papal chair, than he reſolved to carry his authority as high or 
higher than any of his predeceſſors. The ambaſſadors of 
Burnet, England i arrived in Rome the very day of his election, but 
eker h/ Williani Paulet, marquiſs of Win- 221, Burnet, töm. ki; p. 305. 
cheſter, and lord: treaſurer, ſir Robert i Anthony Brown, viſcount Monta- 
Rocheſter, controller, ſir William Petre, cute, and Thirlby biſhop of Ely, Glyn 
ſecretary of fate, and fir Francis Ingle- biſhop of Bangor, fir Henry Hufley, &c. 
field, maſter of the wards. Fox, p. Strype, tom. iii. p. 210, 227. 


Were 


_— 
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were not admitted to audience till a month after. This delay Mary. 
was owing to Mary's aſſuming the title of queen of Ireland, 1555. 
which the pope would not ſuffer, pretending that the Roman ——— 
pontiff only had a right to erect kingdoms.” As the ambaſſa- 

dors had no inſtructions to relax on this article, theic audience 
would have been long deferred, if the pope had not thought | 


of an expedient. He privately erected Ireland into a king- The pope 


dom *, and at the ſame time ſent to the ambaſſadors to ac- ecke licland 


quaint them, that otherwiſe he would not ſuffer them to give riot —— 
their queen that title in a publick audience. This difficulty Burnet, 
being removed, the ambaſſadors were admitted to audience, 

and the pope with great ceremony told them, that in token of 

his eſteem of the king and queen of England, he had erected 

Ireland into a kingdom, by virtue of his power to create new 

kingdoms and ſupplant old ones. Afterwards, in private au- Demands of 
diences, he warmly preſſed the reſtitution of the church- 19 Englih 
lands, and told the ambaſſadors, that he expected the whole g. ee 
ſhould be reſtored without any exception. He faid alſo, he tion of the 


intended to have the payment of St. Peter's pence continued; sd of the 


for which purpoſe, he would ſhortly ſend a collector into Eng- 3 


: the payment 
land; and that the Engliſh were not to expect St: Peter would of Peter- 


open the gates of heaven to them, fo long as they uſurped his pence. 
patrimony on earth. The ambaſſadors, not to exaſperate this et. 
haughty pontiff, were contented to anſwer him with ſubmiſ- 

ſion, but did nothing, as indeed they had no power to meddle 

with theſe points. 
While this paſſed at Rome, the privy-council being in- An order 
formed, that the juſtices of peace, and particularly thoſe of from tbe 
the county of Norfolk, were indulgent to the proteſtants, ſent 3 
inſtructions to them to act more agreeably to the intentions of againſt the 
the court. This ſhows the biſhops were not alone guilty of inne. 
the cruelties exerciſed againſt the proteſtants, but that the court — 
was equally poſſeſſed with this furious zeal; In theſe inftruc- Collect. 
tions was an article enjoining the juſtices to have ſpies in every P: 283. 
pariſh, for giving information of all perſons who were remils CINE 1. 

in their duty in point of religion. This was ſo like an inqui- p. 214, 217. 
ſition, that it was imputed to the counſels of the Spaniards, The blame 
which rendered them extremely odious, there being nothing 2 i laid on 
more contrary to the Engliſh humour and government. Not- 2 we 
withſtanding theſe "inſtructions, and the court's ſevere orders, 

the violences already committed occaſioned ſuch murmurs, 

that Bonner himſelf, whether thro? fear or ſome. other motive, Bonner re- 
moderated his fury ſo far, as to ſend away without trial per- 33 his 
k On the 5th of June. Burnet, p. 310, 05 PP 

| ns 


— 
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Mary. ſons brought beſore him for hereſy. This conduct drew from 
1555. the king and queen a ſevere letter to him {; in which, after 


14 


expreſling their ſurprize, they exhorted him not to be remis. 
He renews it This was ſufficient to rene the perſecution with more fury 
Serie than before. Bradford, who had been ſome time. under ſen- 
and queen. tence of: death, was burnt in quly a. Ridley biſhop of Lon - 
Bradford, don, and the venerable: old Latimer d, who had been biſhop 


Ridley, ans. of Worceſter in the reign of Henry VIII. ſuffered martyrdom 


fer martyr- in November. I omit many other martyrdoms in ſeveral 


dom. 
Burnet, 


1 Dated May 24. The queen parti- 


Fox, tom, iii, cularly required of him * to perform 


ce the office of a good paſtor, and either 
* to reclaim the hereticks, or proceed 
« againſt them according to law.“ 
Burnet, tom, ii. Coll. p. 28 ;. 

m John Bradford, born at Mancheſ- 
ter in Lancaſhire, was fellow of Pem- 
broke-hall in Cambridge, and made by 
biſhop Ridley, prebend of St. Paul's. 
He was condemned January 31, and 
burnt July the firſt, with one John 
Leafe, a tallow-chandler, in Smithfield. 
Fox, | 

u Theſe two excellent prelates were 
burnt together at Oxford, October 16, 
Their behaviour was comparable to any 
thing left upon record of the primitive 
martyrs, Ridley was born of a good 
family in Northumberland, and brought 
up at Newcaſtle-ſchool, and Pembroke- 
hall in Cambridge ; of which laſt he 
was maſter, - He was chaplain to king 
Henry VIII. by whom he was pro- 


+ moted to the fee of Rocheſter, ' and 


tranſlated by king Edward VI. to that 
of London, 
champions of the reformation.. His 
piety, learning, and ſolidity of judg- 
ment, were admired by his friends, and 
dreaded by his enemies. The night be- 
fore his-Execution, he invited the mayor 
of Oxford and his wife to ſec him die. 
And when the good woman melted in 
tears, he ſpoke to her with an aſſurance, 
which was capable to baniſh her ſorrow, 
in the thought that ſo much firmneſs on 
ſo melancholy ah -oecafion, could be the 
only gift of heaven, inſpiring and ani- 
mating him againſt his approaching 
azony. He comforted Latimer at the 


flake,” who wie read to return the kind 


office. He was ſo little diverted by the 
terror before him, that he cven gave a 
ferious attention to the ſermon preached 
dy a furious bigot; and was ſufficiently 


He was one of the ableſt 


calm to have anſwered the exceptionable 
parts of it, which he offered to do; but 
he was not allowed to diſplay his elo- 
quence and reaſon, which might have 
thaken his audience, and made more 
work for his perſecutors. He left the 
world with an act of juſtice, by a peti- 
tion ſent to the queen, that either the 
tenants of the biſhoprick of London 
might be confirmed in their leaſes, or 
their fines reſtored out of his goods, 
ſeized when he was impriſoned, His 
torment was lingering by the ill-placing 
of the faggots to burn him: and his 
legs were almoſt confumed before the fire 


reached his vitals. ---Latimer was born 


at Thurcaſton in Leiceſterſhire, and 
b:ought up at Cambridge. He was 
made by king Henry VIII. biſhop of 
Worceſter, which fee he refigned, as 
has been already related, He had 2 
noble ſimplicity, and in his ſermons 
arraigned the vices of great ſinners with 
plainneſs, which, unadorned with human 
eloquence, found a way to their hearts, 
and made the Felixes of the age tremble 
before him. One illuſtrious robber made 
reſtitution in his hands of money ſtole 
from the publick, or the treaſury, moved 
by one of his diſcourſes on reſtitution, 
which pierced his conſcience, and obliged 
him to ſacrifice gain to godlineſs, He 
comforted Ridley at the ſtake (who had 
done as much for him) and, unſhaken 
with all the triumphs of reigning popery, 
prophefied, that “ they two ſhould 
«light ſuch a candle in England, as by 
« God's grace ſhould never be extin- 
„% guiſhed. He was ſoon out of his 
pain, and fell aſteep; and finiſhed 2 
life which, through a courſe of eighty 
years, and in the corruption of the laſt 
ages, preſerved the piety, ſimplicity, 
and integrity of the firſt, Fox, tom, 
iii. 


1 places 
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places of the kingdom, becauſe my deſign is not to write a Mary. 
hiſtory of the church. Let it ſuffice to ſay, tbat in the courſe 1555. 
of this year, ſixty-ſeven perſons were burnt, amongſt whom 
were four biſhops and thirteen other eccleſiaſticks . 

When the king and queen writ to Bonner to re-kindle his The queen 
zeal, the queen believed herſelf upon the point of being de- bas 2 fole 
livered. The 29th of May, the courtiers were in a readi- Bunz. 
neſs to convey the news to different parts of the kingdom ©. £trype. 

In the beginning of June, a rumour was every-where ſpread Hollingſh. 
that ſhe was delivered of a prince. The biſhop of Norwich 
ſung Te Deum in his cathedral. One prieſt, more officious 
than the reſt, deſcribed in his ſermon the lineaments of the 
new-born prince. But this pretended pregnancy ended at 
laſt in ſome moles caſt forth by the queen at ſeveral times. 

This was a grievous diſappointment to the queen and the 
whole court v. King Philip was no leſs diſmayed. He had 
only married in hopes of having children by the queen, and Philip grows 
thereby uniting England with the monarchy of Spain. This wean or 
accident, and perhaps the opinion of the phyſicians, that * 
there was no likelihood of any children, entirely deſtroying 
theſe hopes, he grew weary of a wife, who had neither 
pon nor beauty, and reſolved to apply more cloſely to 

is other affairs. Beſides, he was doubtleſs informed by 
the emperor his father, of his intention to refign to him 
his Spaniſh dominions. He left England therefore the 4th and leaves 
of September 4 to go into Flanders, leaving the queen ex- On 
tremely mortified at his coldneſs, of which ſhe was but too 
ſenſible. 

Before the king's departure, a diſcovery was pretended of & forged 
a conſpiracy againſt the queen. Several perſons were ar- Bitter. 
reſted, and ſome put to the torture. But as no confeſſion Stow. 
was drawn from them, very likely the conſpiracy was only a Hollingſh. 


n Among the reſt, John Philpot arch- 
deacon of Wincheſter, ſon of fir Peter 
Philpot, knt, was burnt in Smithfield, 
December 18, As were ſeveral others 
at Canterbury, See Fox, 

o Willam Howard, the lord admi- 
ral, was appointed to go to the emperor, 
Ratcliff lord Fitz-Walter to the French 
king, fir Henry Sidney to the king of 
the Romans, and Richard Shelley to 
the king of Portugal. Strype, tom. iii. 
p. 219. 

Fox relates, that a woman told 
him, before witneſſes in 1568, that ſhe 
lived near Alderſgate, and was delivered 


of a boy on June 11, 1555, and after 
ſhe had bore it, the lord North and an- 
other lord came to her, and deſired to 
have her child from her, with very ad- 
vantageous offers, as that the child ſhould 
be well provided for, &c, But ſhe 
would in no caſe part with the child, 
Fox, tom. iii. p. 271. This, as Bur- 
net obſerves, being at a time that the 
queen ſeemed to be every day looking for 
her delivery, may give ſome ſuſpicions, 
Tom. iii. p. 244. 

He ſet out from London for Dover, 
Auguſt 29. Strype, p. 227. 


falle 
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falſe 4 from deſigned to incenſe the queen againſt the perſons 
accuſed.”  * A dw bogig e&w II 

In the courſe of this year, a ſtrict inquiry was made after 
them who had pillaged the churches and monaſteries, and par- 
ticularly after thoſe who were employed in the viſitation under 
Henry VIII. This was a good expedient to draw large ſums 
from thoſe men, who were forced to open their purſes to 


1 56 | 
Mary. 
1555- 


An inquiry 
made after 
thre robbers 
of churches 
and monaſ- 
teries. 
Burnet. 


eſcape a ſeverer puniſhment, | 
An at to The parliament met the 21ſt of October, and did nothing 
confirm the conſiderable, beſides the making an act to approve and con- 
reſtitution of firm the queen's reſignation of the firſt fruits and tentns *. 


. The lords were deſirous to make a law to confiſcate the 
tenths, eſtates of thoſe whom the fear of perſecution had driven out 

of the kingdom, but the commons rejected the bill. Moſt 
The com- of the members began no longer to pay the ſame deference 
mons reject to the court as formerly, whether their penſions were with- 
2 drawn after a compliance to almoſt whatever was deſired, or 


they would not be the inftruments of reſtoring to the clergy an 
authority ſo odious to the nation. Beſides, moſt people were 
frown weary of the cruelties exerciſed againſt innocent men. 
The com- However, the queen met with great mortifications in this ſeſ- 
mons out of ſion. When ſhe deſired a ſupply of money, the commons 
nn great freedom replied, it was not juſt to burden the people 


AS with expences which ſhe might eaſily have ſupplied, if ſhe had 
kept the church-lands. So, it was with great difficulty that 

The parlia- ſhe obtained a moderate ſubſidy *. The parliament, ſeeming 

ment diſ- reſolved not to be directed any more by the court, was diſſolved 

I the qth of December *. | 

Gardiner It is not furprizing that the good intelligence between the 


dies. 
Godwin, 
Burnet. 
Strype. 
Fox. 


queen and the commons began to decreaſe, ſince the mini- 
ſter, who had hitherto been employed to manage that houſe, 
was no longer in the world. I mean Gardiner, who died in 


r This bill was read in the houſe of 


lords, on the 20th, 21ſt, 23d, and 


26th of November, the viſcount Here- 
ford and the lord Cobham diſſenting 
from it. And in the houſe of commons 
it was read November 24, 26, and De- 
cember 3. On Which laſt day it was 
carried, upon a diviſion of one hundred 
ninety- ſix, againſt one hundred twenty- 
fix.' Journ, Patl. 

The hity granted her, from every 
perſon” worth from five pounds to ten 


pounds, 8 d. in the pound; from ten 


to twenty pounds, 12 d. in the pound; 
and from twenty pounds and upwards, 
269, And all ſtrangers to pay double. 


The clergy granted 6 s. in the pound, 
to be paid in three years, Stevens, p. 
238, &c. Stow, p. 627. 

t The acts made in this parliament 
were as follows: 1. That every man, 
for every hundred and twenty ſheep h- 
feeds, ſhall keep a milch cow, and 
rear a calf, 2. That two ſurveyors 
ſhall be choſen in Eaſter week in every 
pariſh, who ſhall take care to have the 
highways mended, 3. That purveyors 
ſhall not take victuals within five miles 
of Oxford or Cambridge. 4. An act 


for the regulation of watermen and 


bargemen upon the river Thames, 


the 
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the e the ſeſſion, in which he had been but twice 
preſent ". e was ſeized with his ſickneſs the very day he 


received the news of the death of Ridley and Latimer, which 


he impatiently waited for. He refuſed to fit down to dinner 
till he had received it, and was without that ſatisfaction till 
four in the afternoon. He then dined with a good appetite, 
and after dinner was ſeized with a ſuppreſſion of urine, which 
brought him to his grave in a few days. It is ſaid, that 
during this indiſpoſition he felt ſome remorſe for his paſt con- 
duct, and ſometimes ſaid, he had erred with St. . but 
not mourned with him. He was a man entirely attached to 
the world, of great wit, and of equal craft and diſſimula- 
tion . He directed his talents ſolely to the ſupporting and 
augmenting his own authority. Pope Paul IV. promiſed him 
a cardinal's hat. It is alſo pretended, that to procure the 
archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, promiſed to Pole, he had ſo 
ſlandered him to the court of Rome, that the pope had re- 
ſolved to recall and even puniſh him as a favourer of hereſy, 
becauſe he did not approve the violent methods practiſed for 
the converſion of proteſtants. Gardiner's hope of ſuccceding 
to the archbiſhoprick was the reaſon that Cranmer was ſuf- 
fered to live, becauſe Gardiner waited till Pole was recalled ; 
though, in all appearance, his religion was that of the church 
of Rome, he had conformed to all Henry VIII's changes. 
But the hope he had groundleſly conceived, that Henry would 
at laſt return to his firſt ſentiments in religion, put him upon 
ſome practices which rendered him ſuſpected, and robbed 
him of the fruit of his diſſimulation. During the reign of 
Edward, he diſſembled fo far as to comply outwardly with 
the laws concerning religion; but at the ſame time he ſuffi- 
ciently diſcovered that it was with regret. To this was 
owing his deprivation, thoſe who then managed the religious 
affairs, being perſuaded that his diſſimulation did more harm 
than good. In the reign of Mary, he was no longer forced 
to conceal his ſentiments. Nay, perhaps he affected a greater 


u He died of a 6ropſy, November the 
12th, or, according to others, the 1 3th, 
and was buried in the cathedral of Win- 
cheſter, where his effigies upon his mo- 
nument is yet to be ſeen, though ſome- 
what defaced, Godwin, p. 351. Strype, 
ibid. Com. Hift, 

He was a man of ſome learning; 
for he underſtood the canon and civil 
law as well as moſt of his time: he 
wrote Latin with eaſe and purity; and 


few of his contemporaries excelled him 
in the Greek language. Burnet, p. 321. 
As to his perſon, his ſucceſſor, 


- biſhop Poinet, gives this deſcription of 


him : he was of a ſwarthy colour, hang- 
ing look, frowning brows, eyes an inch 
within his head, hooked noſe, wide noſ- 
trils, a {parrow mouth, great hands, and 
long talons, rather than nails upon his 
toes, which made him go uneaſily. 
Strype's notes on Godwin, p. 351, 


zeal 
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Mary. zeal than he really had for the Romiſh religion, to recom- 
1555. mend himſelf the more to a bigotted queen. By this he 
—— acquired her favour, and became her firſt miniſter, having 
artfully gained the emperor to his intereſt. When he ſaw his 
credit firmly eſtabliſhed, he turned his revenge upon his ene- 
mies into — They had been contented to detain 
him in priſon; but he could only be ſatisfied with burning 
them alive. Ridley and Latimer, amongſt others, felt the 
terrible effects of his vengeance. He had not ſo long deferred 
the ſatisfaction of cauſing Cranmer to periſh in the flames, if 
his own intereſt had not induced him to ſpare his life for ſome 
time. It is pretended he was natural fon of Richard Wood- 
vil, brother to queen Elizabeth king Edward IV's wife, and 
that this was the cauſe of his fo ſudden advancement to the 
biſhoprick of Wincheſter in the reign of Henry VIII. Dr. 
Burnet has clearly proved, in his Hiftory of the Reforma- 
tion, that Gardiner was one of the principal authors of 
Henry's divorce with Catherine. "This, one would think, 
ſhould have rendered him equally odious with Cranmer to 
queen Mary : but his zeal for the Romiſh religion effaced all. 
Act. Pub. After his death, the chancellorſhip was executed by commiſ- 
5 Þ- 42%: ſion *, from the 13th of November to the firſt of January fol- 
lowing, when Heath archbiſhop of York had the ſeals deli- 
vered to them. 
The pope The day after diſſolving the parliament, the queen received 
ſends a bull, a bull from Paul IV, erecting Ireland into a kingdom, the 
Oy our ope preſuming that the erection made in the reign of Henry 
kingdom, III. was null and invalid. Probably, the queen, who was 
Burnet, full of ſcruples, was not diſpleaſed to receive this bull without 
her deſiring it. | 
The perſe= The king's abſence and Gardiner's death did not hinder the 
curion re- fires from being re-kindled about the end of the year for the 
1 burning of proteſtants. This ſhows that Philip and Gardi- 
ner were not the only authors of theſe violences, but that the 
ſource of them lay in the queen's furious bigotry. 
Charles v. It was likewiſe about this time that Charles V. reſigned all 
rehgns his his Spaniſh domimons to Philip at two different times J. The 
2 '* following year he reſigned likewiſe the imperial dignity to his 
3 Au brother Ferdinand a. Paul IV. long refuled to own the new 


Ferdinand, emperor, 
Strada, * 


x The ſeal was delivered to fir Ni- lighted very much in mechanical curio- 
cholas Hare, maſter of the rolls. Ry- ſities, and particularly had great variety 
mer's Foed. tom. xv. p. 426. of clocks, which he tried a long time 

October 25. Strada, |. i. to cauſe to ſtrike exactly together, but 


4 Charles, after his retirement, de- could never bring it about. ä 
| e 
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emperor, pretending that the reſignation of the empire ought Mary. | 


to have been made to him =. 


The 21ſt of March, Cranmer ſuffered the martyrdom to 
which he had Jong been deſtined. He had been declared he- Cranmer 


retick in April, 1554. But this declaration was attended 
with only a bare-excommunication, the power of the 
who had condemned him, reaching no farther, 
September 1555, he was tried at Oxford before two com- 
miſſioners ®, one delegated from the pope and one from the 
queen. His accufation contained, That be had been twice 
married: That he had kept a wife ſecretly in the reign of 
Henry VIII, and openly in that of Edward: That he had 
publiſhed heretica! books, forſaken the communion of the 
Romiſh church, and denied the real preſence of Chriſt in the 
ſacrament. He owned all theſe facts, and upon his confel- 
ſion was cited to appear before the pope within eighty days; 
a needleſs citation, ſince he was detained a priſoner. The 


degraded. 
N Godwin. 
Judges strype. 
At laſt, in Burner, 


14th of February, Bonner and Thirleby were ſent to Oxford Godwin, 


to degrade him. 
uſual infolence, and with ſevere railleries and invectives a- 
gainſt Cranmer during the ceremony. But Thirleby melted 
into tears. Cranmer was clothed in pontifical robes made of 
canvas to render him ridiculous, and then ftript of that lu- 
dicrous attire, piece by piece, according to the ceremonies of 
degradation practiſed in the church of Rome ©, But what was 
ridiculous, was his being condemned for non-appearance at 


Bonner executed his commiſſion with his Burnet. 


Rome, though he was all the while a cloſe priſoner. 


he broke out into this remarkable ex- 
clamation ; © How vain and fooliſh is 
« it for princes to endeavour to make 
« all their ſubjects be of one mind in 
« religion, when no art is able to make 
« a few clocks ſtrike together. Burnet, 
P. 330. 

a” This year, the heralds were incor- 
porated by the queen's letters patents, 
bearing date July'18, Rymer's Foed. 
tom. xv. p. 42 5. This year alſo, 
on March 14, died John Ruſſel, the 
firſt earl of Bedford, and was buried on 
the 224, at Cheyne's in Buckingham- 
ſhire. Stow, p. 626. 
james Brooks, biſhop of Glouceſ- 
ter, was commiſſioner from Pole, and 
the king and queen delegated two affiſt- 
ants, which were Dr, Martin and Dr, 
Godwin, p. 352. 

FHis behaviour in this ceremony was 
uniform and becoming, He was not 
Htry,” he ſaid,” to be thus cut off, with 


all this pageantry, from any relation 
to the church of: Rome, but declared it 
to be great injuſtice to condemn him for 
not going to Rome when he was ſhut up 
in priſon ; and, denying the pope had 
any authority over him, appealed from 
this ſentence to a free general council. 
Burnet, p. 4342. ---- This ſpectacle, as 
Godwin obſerves, was ſufficient, not 
only to extort compaſſion from his ene- 
mies, but even to melt inanimate things 
into tea:s, The primate of England, 
that lately flouriſhed in the higheſt ho- 
nour and authority with princes, moſt 
venerable for bis ſanity of Hife, for hs 
age, perſon, learning, gravity, and in- 
numerable excellencies of mind, now 
by the malice of the Romaniſts, dreſſad 
in a ridiculous old habit, baited with 
ſcurrility and contemptuous revilings, 
and dragged to a moſt inhuman and tor- 
menting death, p. 353+ 


Death 
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Mary. Death ſhould of courſe have immediately follow d the en- 
1550. tence of the commiſſioners and his degradation. Lt ſo many 
ſnares were laid to overcome the conſtancy of u., prelate, 
Signs an that by infirmity and the hopes of _ his life, he was pre- 
N vailed with to ſign an abjuration 4. His enemies, it ſeems, 
re. ſhould have been ſatisfied with engaging him in this weakneſs, 
but his death was what they wanted, and nothing leſs wou!.! 

The queen Content them. The queen, who pretended a merit in for 
Gigns a war- giving him his private offences, and in being moved only b 
ki bar A zeal for religion, ſeeing all her meaſures broke by his abju- 
AR, Pub. ration, pulled off the maſk and ſigned a warr:at fer burning 
xv. p. 431. him, notwithſtanding his abjuration, Then it was that 
— 2 Cranmer came to himſelf, and, full of me and confuſion, 
with reſolu- retracted at the ſtake, and reſolved the hand which had ſigned 
tion. the fatal abjuration ſhould firſt ſuffer, He held it extended 
"#426 in the fire till it dropped off ©, and then was obſerved to beat 
his breaſt with the other. Thus he expired, teſtifying a re- 
pentance for the fault he had committed. His heart was 

tound entire in the athes, after his whole body was conſumed, 

which occaſioned divers reflections foreign to my purpoſe. 

The enemies of the reformation triumphed in the fall of this 

prelate, and the proteſtants excuſed him in the beſt manner 

Pole ſuc- they could . Pole was conſecrated archbiſhop of Canterbury 
apr wn the day aſter his death. It ſeems he had his Conge d' elire 
Eoin with his election, and his bulls from Rome diſpatched before 
Burnet, that, becauſe the order for the reſtitution of the temporalitics 
Act. Pub. bears date the 21ſt of March, the day of Cranmer's death *, 
pole trag It is therefore without foundation that Pole is accuſed of haſ- 
from the aſ- tening his death, to take poſſeſſion of his archbiſhoprick, be- 
perfions caſt cauſe there was almoſt a month between the queen's warrant 
__ — for burning Cranmer and the execution. Pole had no need 
to Cranmer's Of Cranmer's death to be poſſeſſed of the archbiſhoprick, va- 
death. cant evet ſince his predeceſſor's condemnation. And indeed, 


he was now archbiſhop of Canterbury before Cranmer died. 


d He was prevailed upon to ſubſcribe g Rapin by miſtake ſays, he was 
not only one form of recantation, but made archbiſhop the day Cranmer died. 
ſix diſtinct ones, which the reader may Though he had been elected and ar- 
ſee in Strype's Mem. tom. iii. p. 233, proved by the pope, Pole thought it in- 
&c, decent to be conſecrated as long as 

e While he was burning, he ſome - Cranmer lived, yet his chooſing the next 
times cried out, That unworthy hand. day for it, brought him under the ſuſ- 
Fox, picion of having procured his death; ſo 

He died in the ſixty- ſeventh year of that the words of Elijah te Ahab con- 
his age, and the twenty-third of his cerning Naboth, were applied to him, 
primacy, and left a fon of his own Thou haſt killed and taken pofleflion. 
name, who was reftored in blood, 5 Elia. Burnet, tom. ii, p. 340. 

Strype's Alem. 


| having 
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having been elected in England and approved by the pope, as Mary. 
js expreſſed in the order for reſtoring the temporalities, dated 15 56. 
the 21ſt of March. 
All the reſt of the year was a continual and violent perſe- The perſe- 
cution of the proteſtants. The furious Bonner, who had the cution con- 
care of puniſhing hereticks, not content to burn them one 2 
by one, ſent them in troops to the flames; ſo that in the year Burnet, 
1556, eighty- hve periſhed by his barbarity. The very women 
were not ſpared, and the fury of the perſecutors fell upon in- 
nocent infants. In the ifle of Guernicy, a woman big with Horrible 
child being condemned to be burnt, and the violence of the barbarity. 
fire burſting her womb, a boy fell into the flames, which *** 
being in: atched out by one more merciful than the reſt, was 
after a ſhort conſultation thrown i in again by command of the 
magiltrates who aſſiſted at the execution. 
W hile by theſe violent proceedings the utter ruin of the pro- The queen 
teſtant religion was we -avoured, the queen, on the other repairs old 
monaſteries, 
hand, laboured to ſupport that of the church of Rome, by ' ea; 
repairing old monaſteries and founding new ones b. Per- new ones, 
haps ſhe had more advanced her deſign to reſtore the religious Buruct. 
houſes, had not the nobility and gentry taken the alarm. 
It happened, even in the laft ſeflion of the parliament, that 
ſome of the commons, wn hearing a propofal concerning 
that affair, laid their hands on their ſwords, and bold! y faid, 
They knew how to defend their own propertics. The quecn 
ſeeing fo many obſtacles, and not thinking it proper at that 
time to puſh the affair, refolved to wait a more favourable 
opportui nity and proceed gradually. Mean while, ſhe gave a Razes ſeve- 
commiſſion to Bonner and ſome others, to raze out of the ral pieces out 


of the pub- 
t publick records whatever had been done by Henry VIII. jj: records, 
] againſt the monks and the pope, and particularly the ac- Durnet, 
2 counts of the viſitations of monaſteries, and the renuncia- & U. p. 341» 
, tions of the papal authority by the monks. This has made 
J. the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of that time very defective, and 
yet, notwithſtanding the care of the commiſſioners, many re- 
yas cords of this nature eſcaped their diligence and remain to this 
ed. day 
ap- : 
. The war ſtill continuing between France and Spain, with- Affairs 
as cut the intervention of the English, Philip was defirous of eee e 
* either a peace or a truce, to have lcifure to fix himſelf firmly Spain. 
; fo on the throne, lately reſigned to him by the emperor his fa- P. Daniel. 
* * Thuanus, 
im h Lat v 1, ; ff : 1 Buruct. 
um, 1 Laſt year ſhe founded a- new the nunnery at Sion; a Carthuſian monaſ- 
non. monattery of the Franciſcans at Gren- tery at Sheen; "and turned Weſtmin- 
wich: and this year built two rags {ler again to 2a monagery, Burnet, 
for the Dominicans in Smichticld ; p. 340. 
ing Vol. VII. V ther. 
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ther. His queen had mediated for this peace or truce, and 
obtained, that the two kings ſhould ſend their ambaſſadors 
between Calais and Ardres, where they had indeed met the 
21ſt of May the laſt year, but without coming to any con- 
cluſion . The advancement of Paul IV. to the papal throne 
rendered the peace ſtill more difficult. He was a pope of the 
moſt extravagant pride, and though fourſcore years old, was 
forming vaſt projects. He cannot be better compared than 
to Julius II. He had two nephews, one a cardinal, and the 
other governor of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and both mortal 
enemies of the family of the Colonni, whoſe ruin they had 


reſolved, and conſequently the king of Spain's, who ſupported 


it. To effect their deſign, they perſuaded the pope their 
uncle, that they had diſcovered a conſpiracy formed againſt 
him by the Spaniards. In conſequence of this pretended 
diſcovery, they opened the packets of the duke of Alva, 
viceroy of Naples, and therein pretended to find inconteſta- 
ble proofs, They committed cardinal Colonni to priſon, and 
arreſted the envoys of Philip and the queen of England. Then 
they ſeized Palliano and Nettuno, two towns belonging to 
the Colonni. 

But not ſatisfied with this, they ſoon after induced their 
uncle the pope to declare war with Spain, without having 
either money or troops to ſupport it. He was therefore 
obliged to have recourſe to the king of France, who was in 
actual war with Philip. For that purpoſe, he propoſed to 
him the conqueſt of the kingdom of Naples, and offered 
him all his forces to execute the deſign, provided he would 
aſſiſt him, in the war he had undertaken. The propoſal 
being laid before the council of France, the cardinal of Lor- 
rain ſupported it with all his intereſt: The cardinal had then 
ſuch influence over the court, that no perſon almoſt durſt 
contradict him, though it was eaſy to ſee that a league 
with the pope could bring no advantage to the king. The 
cardinal's aim was to procure for his brother the duke of 
36g the command of the army which ſhould be ſent into 
taly. 

This league, offenſive and defenſive, was therefore begun 
at Paris and ſigned at Rome, where the cardinals of Lorrain 
and Tournon had repaired the beginning of October, 1555- 
The pope promiſed the inveſtiture of Naples to a fon ot 


i The Englith ambaſladors were, car- carl of Arundel, and the lord Paget. 
dinal Pole (accompanied by fir William They went over to Calais, May 18. 
Cecil, for whom he had a particular Strype, tom, iii, p. 218. 
slteem) the chancellor Gardiner, the | 


3 France; 
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France; and the king, on his part, engaged to ſend into that Mary, 
country an army of twelve thouſand foot, five hundred men 1556. 
at arms, and as many light horſe. But ſhortly after, by the 
mediation of Mary, Henry II. and Philip concluded a five A truce 
years truce, figned the 5th of February, 1556. The pope conduded 
complained wage” that the king of France had left him to Pane ang 
the vengeance of the Spaniards. Indeed, the duke of Alva Span. 
had now approached Rome, and taken ſome places, and, Thuanus. 
amongſt the reſt, Oſtia, which the pope's nephews had neg- 

lected to ſtore, In this extremity, the pope and his nephews 

had no other refuge, than to prevail with the king of France 

to break the truce with Spain. It was with this view that 

cardinal Caraffa repaired to Paris, as legate a latere, de- 

claring that he came to eftect a peace between the two 

crowns. At the ſame time, the pope loaded with praiſes 

the queen of England for mediating a truce, and exhorted 

her not to leave her work unfiniſhed, but endeavour to 

change the truce into a firm and laſting peace. Mean 

time, the legate by his intrigues and magnificent promiſes The pops 
prevailed at laſt with the king to break the truce, without vio = 
alledging other reaſon than that the pope was oppreſſed by the France to 
Spaniards, though his holineſs had firſt declared war againſt break it, 
Spain, 

In January 1557, cardinal Pole viſited both the univerſities. 1557. 
Whilſt he was at Cambridge, Bucer and Fagius, two Ger- The bones of 
man divines, dead ſome years before, were ridiculouſly cited Babe bart 
before the commiſſioners to give an account of their faith, at Cam- 
and upon their non-appearance, both were condemned to be bridge. 
burnt. The ſentence was followed by a warrant from the gt 
court to execute it, and the two bodies in their coffins were 
tied to ſtakes and conſumed to aſhes E. At Oxford, Peter The wife of 
Martyr's wife was dug out of her grave by order of the le- 2 _——— 
gate and buried in a dunghill, becauſe having been a nun ſhe * 8 
had broke her vow. At firſt a proceſs was intended againſt 
her as a heretick. But as ſhe had never learned to ſpeak 
Engliſh, no witneſs could be produced to ſwear he had ever 
heard her utter any hereſy. It all had been thus dug up who 
might have been preſumed to die hereticks ſince the reforma- 
tion, there would have been work enough. In all appear- 
ance, the ſuffering Peter Martyr to go out of the kingdom 
Was heartily repented, If the body of his wiſe was thus 


* February 6. Burnet, p. 345. 
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Mary. treated, what mult he have expected, had he been ſtill in the 
1557, hands of his perfecutors 17? | 
—— The violences hitherto acted upon both the dead and the 
The magiſ- living, had a quite contrary effect to what the queen had ima- 
wn -d, The ccclefiafticks only continued their rage; but the 
remits in the 
perſecution, Magiſtrates began to relax, and ſcrupled to be the inſtruments 
Are incited of theſe burbarities. The council being informed of 1 it, Writ 
by the coun- Circular letters to all the towns, to infdame their zeal in the 


i] to redou- 
ble ther perſecution of hereticks. But theſe letters produced no great 


zeal, effect. 
The queen The queen and her miniſters enraged to hear ſrom all parts 
grants a chat the number of the proteſtants increaſed rather than leſ- 
RK mee ſened, reſolved, as ſome have ailured, to erect an inquiſition 
erect an in- i England, like that in Spain. To that end, a commiſſion 
guiftion in was granted the laſt year, empowering twenty-one commil- 
2 ſioners ® to fit upon trials of hereſy, with a power ſo unli- 
rr p. 147. mited, that no other rules were preicribed than their diicre- 
tion, nor any perſon whatever exemptcd from their juriſdiction, 
Fox, t. i, This was followed by a perſecution, in which ſeventy-nine 
proteſtants periſhed. 
The duke While theſe things paſled in England, the dukefof Guiſe 
of Guiſe arrived in Italy, with the army deſigned for the conqueſt 
K. o of Naples. He ftaycd ſome time at Rome, where he found 
nothing ready of what the pope had promiſed, Neverthelets 
he entered the kingdom of Naples in April, where he per- 
formed no great exploits. Shortly aiter, he was recalled by 
the pope to the relief of Rome, cloſely blocked up by the duke 
of Alva. 
Philip en- On the other hand, Philip finding the French had broken 
deavon's to the truce, reſolved to exert his utmoſt to eſtabliſ his reputa- 


bring Mary 
ng Ma) tion in the beginning of his reizu. He raiſed for that pur- 


to a rup- 

ture with 

Trance. I About the beginning of this year, - rager of this branch of trade. Hack- 

Thuanus, came an embally to Eng land, from Evan luvt, vol. i. 

Nurzact, Baſtlowitz, emperor of Ruſſia, to ſettle m Theſe were, B onner biſhop of Lor.- 

Stow. a trade betucen that empire and Eng- don, and Thirleby of Elv ; the lords 
| land. Sce Stow, p. 629. ---- 1 hes Windſor and North ; ſecretary 8 10 

Engliſh ſhips having ſuſt in the year fir John Mordant, fir Francis Eng! 


1557, ſailed to Ri lia, under the con- field, fr Edward Wolgtave, fir Nic! 
aͤuét of fir Henry Willoughby, in order las Hare, ſtir Themes Pope, fir Rog: 
to ſettle a trade in that country, in Cholmiley, Gr Richard. Read, fir Tho- 
the year 15555 gueen Mary incorpo. mas Stradl, ng, fir Rowland Hill, fer 


rated the merchant-adventurers to theſe geant * ll; Dr. Cole, dean of Mt, 


parts into a company, canſilting of four Paul's ; Willi: m Roper, and Ran dulpi 
conſujs, and © twenty-four afniſt. nts; Cholin! y, eſquires; William Ccox, 
and Schaltian Cabot, born in Briſtol, ot Thomas Martin, John Story, and John 


Genoeſe parents, was conſtituted the Vaughan, dottors of law. 
urn governor, being the chief encou- tom. ii. p. 347. 
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poſe an army of fifty thouſand men, who were to act in Pi- Mary. 
cardy; and to make himſelf the more formidable, tried all 1557. 
ways to gain the queen to his intereſts, notwithſtanding the 
agreement in their marriage- articles, and his oath to give 
no occaſion of rupture between England and France. His 
creatures about Mary perpetually inſinuated to her, that ſhe 
was ill treated by the king of France, who not content with 
receiving the Engliſh fugitives that reticd into his domi- | 
nions, had even given penſions to ſeveral. Thele infinuations A? antifice - 
bezan to operate on the queen. But to put her quite out of 2 this, 
humour with Henry, an artthce was uſed, which ſucceeded Melvil. 
according to the deſires of thoſe who contrived it, probably Barnet. 
to do Philip ſervice, Dr. Wotton, the Engliſh ambaſſador 
in France, ſent for one of his nephews to Paris, and gave 
him proper inſtructions to accomplith the project. This 
young man applying himſelf to one of the king's gentlemen, 
deſired a private audience of the king, ſaying, he had an af- 
fair of great conſequence to communicate to his majeſty, 
The king refuſing to ſee him, ordered him to apply to the 
conſtable of Montmotenci. Wotton, in his conference with 
the conſtable, told him, he was ſent by the inhabitants of 
Calais, who were generally proteſtants, and defirous to put 
themſelves into the hands of the French king, provided the 
might have liberty to profeſs their religion. The conſtable, 
liſtening to this propoſition, bid him explain how it might be 
effected, and liking the project, told Wotton to come to him 
again and talk of the affair. But Wotton “, inſtead of re- 
turning to the conſtable, croſſed the ſeas back into Eng- 
land, and made his report to the queen and her miniſters of 
what paſſed at Paris. Whereupon the queen thought the The queen is 
king of France was no longer to be regarded, ſince, in the 2 by it, 
midſt of peace, he was forming projects to ſurpriſe Calais. ag 
It appears, that in February ſhe had reſolved upon a rupture 7:5 
with France , ſince, by an order of the 19th of the ſame 
month, commiſſioners were ſent to the ſheriffs and juſtices 
of peace to levy forces, and have them in a readineſs to march 
upon the firſt notice. Shortly after, another aftair happened, 
which furniſhed her with the deſired pretence to declare war 
with France, | 

One Stafford o, having ſecretly obtainec aſſiſtance from the stand, at 
court of France, aſſembled ſome Engliſh fugitives, and em- the head of 


tome men 
; from France, 
n That is, doctor Wotton's nephew. p Thomas Stafford, ſecond ſon of |. in- 
© War was proclaimed in England a- the lord Stafford. Hollingſhead, p. ſurrection 
A chat kingdom, june 7. Stow, 1133. Godwin. 
p. 641, | - Burge 
M 3 barking 


4 
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Mary. barking them, landed them in Scotland, towards the end of 


1557 


Stow. 
Hollingſh. 


April, and marched directly to Scarborough, where he ſeized 
the caſtle, and publiſhed a manifeſto againſt the queen, pre- 
tending ſne had forfeited all her right to the crown by intro- 
ducing Spaniards into the kingdom. 
neſs to aſſume the title of protector of England. 


He had even the bold- 
But the 


earl of Weſtmoreland aflembling ſome troops in the north, re- 
Is made pri- took Scarborough, and made Stafford priſoner with three of 


ſoner. 
Philip ar- 
rives in 
England. 
The queen 


his accomplices 5, 


tries. 


King Philip arrived the 20th of March * in England, where 
eight thouſand men were ready to paſs into the Low Coun- 
Shortly after his arrival, the queen ſent a herald to de- 


declares war Clare war againſt France, I' he 17th of June, the eight thou- 


againſt ſand Engliſh * 
France. 
Godwin. 
Thuanus. 
Burnet. 


St. Quintin 
beſieged, 
Thuanus, 
Godwin. 
Burnet. 
Hollingſh. 


to return to Bruſſels. 


under the conduct of the earl of Pembroke, left 
England, and joined the Spaniſh army commanded by the 
duke of Savoy ; after which Philip himſelf departed in July, 


The duke of Savoy having made a feint for a month to 
attack ſeveral places in Picardy, fell ſuddenly upon St. Quin- 
tin , which was in ill condition, and had only a garriſon of 
three hundred men. All that the conſtable, who commanded 
the French army, could do, was to detach his nephew admi- 


ral Chatillon with three thouſand men, to throw himſelf into 


the town. 


of three thouſand, 


The admiral ſucceeded in part, having got in 
the night through the quarters of the beſiegers. 


But inſtead 


only ſeven hundred followed him, the 


reſt having loſt their way. With this reinforcement he made 
a gallant defence, in hopes that the conſtable, though much 
weaker than the enemy, would uſe all poſſible endeavours to 
relieve him; and indeed nothing was neglected by the con- 


ſtable. 


He was even ſo ſucceſsful as to throw Andelot, bro- 


ther of the admiral, into the place with five hundred men, 
Tye battle But in his return after his ſucceſs, he was attacked by the duke 


of St. Lau- of Savoy, 


yence, 


Thuanus. 


who routed his army, killed two thouſand hve 
hundred of his men, and took him priſoner. 


In this battle 


called tae battle of St, Laurence {becauſe ſought on the 


q He was executed at London, May 
28. Godwin, p. 354. 

r Stow ſays, it was March 18. p. 
630. 

s Godwin ſays, there was one thon- 
fand horſe, four thoutand foot, and two 
thouſand pioneers, Godwin, p. 355. 
$o Stow, p. 631. Anthony Browne 
viſcount Montacute vas lieuterant-ge- 
acral, the lord Grey of Wilten lord mar- 


ſha), the carl of Rutland general of th 
horſe, Edward lord Clinton colonel 0! 
the foot, The names of the other per 
ſons. of diſtinction in this army, ſee 1" 
Hollingſh. p. 1133. 

t July; 7. Godwin, p. 355. 

u With an army of thirty five th. 
ſind fobt, and twelve thoutand nent , 
beſides the Engliſh troops, Ibid, 
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roth of Auguſt, the day dedicated ta that faint) France loſt Mary. 
a great number of princes and noblemen killed or made pri- 1557. 
foners v. The conſternation was ſo great, that if the duke 
of Savoy had marched directly to Paris, it was believed no- Godwin. 
thing could have prevented his entrance. But inſtead of that, ler. 
he drew back to his lines, and eight days after carried the 
town by ſtorm *, and took the admiral priſoner on the 
breach. All France exclaimed againſt the pope, who had 
occaſioned the rupture. But the blow was ſtruck. The 
king of France's laſt reſource was to call the duke of Guile 
out of Italy, where he was making no great progreſs. | 

When the pope heard the queen of England had declared Thepope in- 
war againſt France, he was fo angry with Pole, as if he could *cn6s to re- 
have hindered it, that he recalled all his legates 7, including Sigur 
Pole in the number ; but Karne the Engliſh ambaſlador re- Burnet, 
monſtrated to him by ſome cardinals, the miſchiefs which Strype. 
from thence might enſue to religion. At laſt, after many ſol- 
licitations and remonttrances, the pope. without revoking his is diſſuaded 
order, promiſed only it ſhould not be notified to Pole, and told fm it. 
the ambaſſador he was inclined to continue the cardinal in his 
legation, if the queen ſhould defire it. This was before the 
battle of St. Laurence, But when the news of the loſs of that 
battle, and the recalling of the duke of Guiſe were brought 
to him, he was again extremely incenſed againſt Pole, and 
reſolved to ſacrifice him to his revenge. For that purpoſe he He recalls 
ſent for Peyto the queen's confeſſor to Rome, and, creating bim, and 
him cardinal, put into his hands the bull of Pole's revocation, _— 
and appointed him for his legate in England. But the queen him; who 
being informed of it, writ to Peyto, who was on his retern, !“ forbid by 
that it he offered to ſet foot in England, ſhe would bring him oh, woody 
within the Præmunire. The letter ſtopt his journey -. Mean England, 
while, though the pope's brief was not delivered to him, Godwin. 
Pole abſtained from the functions of his legateſhip, being un- n 
willing to give the haughty pontiff a plauſible pretence of 
complaint, who had long hated him. 

When the duke of Guiſe had quitted Italy, the pope, un- The pope 
able to defend himſelf againſt the duke of Alva, who was near makes 2 . 
Rome, made a peace with Spain, and left France in the lurch *, Sale Wy 
By a ſecret article of the treaty, Pole was reſtored to his of- reſtores Pobe. 
tice of legate. | 


See their names in Thuanus, l. xix. See Burnet, tom. iii. p. 411. Collect. 

x On Auguſt 27, Hollingſh. p. a The duke of Alva was forced to 
£134, come to Rome, and on his knees to beg 

y In May, Burnet, p. 352. pardon for invading the patrimony of 
2 It ſeems he was then in England; the church; which he condeſcended to 
t was dhe bus that were ſtopt at Calais, do. Burnet, p. 354. 
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Mary. Mean time, Henry being recovered from his conſternation 
1557. by Philip's not improving his advantages, the duke of Guiſe 


had time to come to his aſſiſtance, and was immediately con- 


The duke of ſtituted his lieutenant- ecneral. On the other hand, Henry 
Guiſereturns 


5 ſollicited the queen-regent of Scotland to break the peace with 
Henry folli- England, and that princeſs was as ready to oblige him. But 


cits the ſhe had a powerful party againſt her, which was for preſerving 
qucen regent 


of Scotland the peace. Wherefore, as ſhe could not bring the ſtates to 
to a rupture the reſolution ſhe defired, the took another courſe to accom- 


oo Eng- pliſh her deſign. She Fortined Aymouth, contrary to an ex- 
And. 


Buchanan. Press article of the treaty lately concluded with England; : and 


Barnet, thereby engaged the Engliſh to oppoſe it with force. This 
Thuanus. produced indeed a breach between tne two nations“; and the 


Scotch ariny under the conduct of d'Oylel, even entered the 
frontiers of England, But the ſtates ſtill hoping to repair the 
breach made in the peace without their conſent, required 
d'Oyſel by an expreſs order to return, which he was fo reed 
Neęctiates a to obe ey. The regent ſeeing how Lows her authority we 
marriage be- preſſed the court of France to haſten the marriage of the queen 
Ds the her daughter with the de 2upRINg to the end that prince being 
Scots and the in poſſeſſion of Scotland, might be more maſter of its forces 
danphin. and counſels, Henry improving this advice, immediately {cnt 
Thuanus. ambaſſadors into Scotland to ſettle with the ſtates the mar- 
riage- articles ©, 


The queen in The war which was preparing Z in n Scotland, and that already 


2 dif- begun in France, er eatly embaraſſed the queen, becaule ſhe 
cuities, ( 

ns wanted money. She tried to raiſe mo: ney by way of loans; 
Strype. but without ſucceſs. She was therefore obliged to call a par— 


liament for the z0ch of Janu; ary, though with regret, becauie 
ſhe feared that to obtain a ſupply, ſhe ſhould be torced to fe- 
mit her ſeverities- againſt the proteſtants. 
Philip gives About the end of the year, Philip gave notice to the queen 
3 of a deſign forming by the court of France upon Calais, and 
Calais, but made her an offer of his forces to rengthen the garriſon, 


tnopurpoſe, Which he knew to be weak, "This advice, being laid before 


GW the council, was fuipected to be an artnfice of Philip, to put 
huanus. 

Bu ne. b But queen Mary e: deavoured to ad- April 30, Thomas Percy was ere — 
Hollingch. juſt al! ditterepecs, by appoint! ng Henry 


baron Þe ercy, and May 1, carl of North 
New carl of We (rmoreland, Cuthbert umberland. Rymer's Foed, tom. x + 
biſhop of Durham, and Dr. Hanmer, p. 467, g62.---'I his year, there was 10 
and Maitin, to ticat with the Scortith great a dcarth, that wheat was fold dt 


commiſſioners. See Rymer's Foed, tom, 21. 138. 4 d. the quarter; malt 21, / 


p. 47, 461. 5 reaſe 27 6s. 8d. But the next h. el 
c This voir, en July 15, died at p oving plentiful, wheat came to be ** 
Chelſen, Ann e Cleves, the fourth wiſe at 8s. malt 6s. 8d. and rye 38. 4 4, 
of Henry VIII. and-was buried at Wet - 


Ovarter, Stew, Po 631.1 
muniter, Avguit 3 Stow, p. 631 
* / 
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himſelf in poſſeſſion of Calais, on pretence of reinforcing the Mary, 
garriſon. This, though a bare ſuſpicion, was not entirely 1557, 
improbable. Mean while, the counſellors, as if it had been ——— 
2 moſt evident truth, could not believe that France had any 

intention to beſiege the town, though it was not provided with 

the fourth part of the neceſſary troops and ammunition. It 5 
ſeemed, that the ſole reputation of the town was to be its 

ſecurity. So, the advice was neglected and nothing done for 

its relief, though the governor William lord Wentworth was 

not wanting in his follicitations l. 

Nothing leſs was to be expected from a council compoſed = 
chiefly of eccleſiaſticks, who were only intent upon the ruin j,;. — 
of the proteſtants. After ſo ſhameful a neglect of providing 1558. 
for the ſafety of Calais, the queen and her miniſters were in Godwin, 
the utmoſt conſternation, upon the news that the town was Thuanus, 
actually loſt * The duke of Guiſe beſieged it the firſt of — 
January, and carrying the fort called Newnambridge ', which 
commanded the avenues from the land, and alſo the Riſbank 
which commanded the harbour *, obliged the governor to ca- 
pitulate the ſeventh day of the ſiege. After he was maſter of 
the place he ordered all the Englith to depart, as Edward III. 
had expelled the French two hundred and ten years before. 

Then he fat down before Guiſnes, commanded by lord Ant of 

Grey ® with a garriſon of eleven hundred men. But the gar- 2 — 

riſon was ſo diſcouraged by the loſs of Calais, that on the firſt — 

attack, they quitted the town and retired into the cittadel. Burnet. 

Mean while, the Engliſh governor perceiving the French were 2 

fallen to plundering, made a ſally and beat them out of the ng. 
plundering, m y e 

town; but deſpairing to keep it, (et it on fire, and retired, 

Soon aſter, the French cloſely inveſted the cittadel, and in an 

aſſault the garriſon loſt three hundred men. After that, the 

governor ſeeing no poſſibility of a longer reſiſtance, ſurrendered 


Siege and 


d The council of England had raiſed 


Stow, p. 632 
numerous forces, to go to the relief of 


hundred perſons. 32. 
f He divided his arme into two bo- 


0 
$4 


that place; but they were detained at 
Dover, either for want of tranſport- 
ſhips, or elſe by a ſtorm, which hap- 
pened at that time, and was to violent, 
that the like had not been known many 
years before, Stow, p. 632. Hollingſk, 
p. 1136, 

e The Englith garrifon conſiſted only 
of five hundred men, and there were not 
above two hundred of the town{men, 
that could be ſerviceable in a ſiege. The 
whole number of the inhabitants a- 
mounted to about four thoutand two 


dies, and with one attacked Newnam- 
bridge, and with the other the Riſbank. 
at the ſame time, Godwin, p. 356. 

g The town being thus ſhut up, the 
French next drew the water out of its 
current, by which the ditches about the 
town and cattie were drained 5 and 
having contrived ways for their ſoldiers 
to puts over the mire, without ſinking 
in, they made the affault, aiter having 
ohened 4 great breach by their cannon, 
Burnet, tom. ii. p. 357. 

à Of Wilton. Stow. 


himſelf 
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Mary. himſelf priſoner of war with his whole garriſon. The caftle 
1558. of Hames, ſnuated in an almoſt inacceffible marſh, might 


——— have made ſome reſiſtance ; but the garriſon fled, and left it 


The nnea{h- 


to the French. Thus in the middle of winter, and in leſs 
than fifteen days, the Engliſh loſt all the remains of their an- 
tient conqueſts in France by the incapacity of a queen, whoſe 
thoughts were wholly ingroſſed by one affair, as if the de- 
ſtruction of the proteſtants had alone merited her application, 
and by the negligence, if it deſerves no worſe name, of her 
council, Such was the fruit England reaped from her alliance 
with Spain, notwithſtanding all Gardiner's care to prevent 4 
mixture of intereſts between the two crowns. The non- 
performance of this article ſhows, how the reſt would have 
been obſerved, it Philip, had he had any children by the 
queen, could have introduced himſelf, as their guardian, into 
the government of the kingdom. 

The lots of Calais made great noiſe in England. The pro- 


ne's of the teſtants took occaſion to arraign the government, and the 


qucen upon 


this lols, 
and thc 


creatures of the court were ſo confounded, that they durſt not 
open their mouths in juſtification of the miniſtry. Some ac- 


murmurings cuſed them of treaſon, others of incapacity, and their moſt 


of the people. 


Bur net. 


zealous adherents could not but own their negligence. The 
two governors of Calais i and Guiſnes were the moſt unhappy. 
Betides the loſs of their reputation, the miniſters, to inſinuate 
to the people that theſe places were loſt by their fault, ſuffered 
them to remain priſoners, and no care was taken for their re- 


Burnet. leaſe. But no one had a more lively ſenſe of the loſs than the 
queen*, She perfectly knew the value of Calais after it was 
taken, which rendered England always formidable to France, 
becauſe the Enaliſh could, in twenty-four hours, land great 
armies in that kingdom. The greatneſs of the loſs has ſince 
been ſtill more ſenſibly ſelt. From that time, France, except 
when diftracted with civil wars, no more ſhowed for England 
that regard, ſhe was betore forced to pay. 

Pin pros Immediately after the taking of Calais, Philip ſtrongly 

tro 01950 preſſed the queen to make a vigorous effort to recover it, be- 

5. the +... tare France had time to repair and fortify it. But it was not 

eu of Ca- poſſible for the miniſters to find means to execute ſuch an un- 

21 0 Lertaking. Upon a computation of the neceſſary expence 

8 9 i The lord Wentworth was tried by told thoſe about her, ſhe ſhould die, 


his peers, April 2, 15:9, on a ſuſpicion though they were yet ſtrangers to the 


of cowareice or t eachery, in the ſur- 
render of this town, and was acquitted, 
Stow, p. 638. 

k She waz fo aſſected with it, that 
e abandoned Er-teif to. dert; and 


cauſe of her death; but if they would 
know it hereaſter, they muſt diſſect her, 
aud they ſhould find Calais at her heart. 
Cod win, p. 353. 


for 


ö 
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for the fleet and army, it was judged dangerous, conſidering Mary. 
the general diſcontent, to load the people with ſo great a bur- 1558. 
den, even though the parliament could be brought to a com- 
pliance l. This was ſent to Philip in a letter of thanks for his 

advice and offers. But beſides that reaſon, there was another 

of great weight, namely, the fears of the miniſtry, the coun- 

cil, and the queen herſelf, that the ſiege of Calais would 

oblige them to interrupt the perſecution. So, in the belief But without 
that one year more would ſuffice to deſtroy the reformation ects. 
and the reformed, they judged it proper to defer the ſiege of 
Calais till a more convenient ſeaſon. 

The parliament ® which met the 2oth of January, did The parlia- 
nothing conſiderable beſides granting a ſubſidy to the queen, P71, £0 
after the clergy had led the way”. The houſe of commons the — 
was filled with perpetual complaints, that by the pernicious 
counſels of the miniſters, the queen had exhauſted her trea- 
ſury by the reſtitution of the church- lands, and the new foun- 
dations of the monaſteries. 

This affair being finiſhed, the friends of the court brought A propoſal 
in a bill to confirm all the queen's letters patents, without ex- in the houſe 
plaining themſelves farther. This was ſtrenuouſiy oppoſed by nen 


8 cauſes great 
one of the members, who urged that a power fo unlimited ſuſpicions. 


would put the kingdom in danger, and the queen in a capa- Statutes, 
city to diſpoſe of the crown from the right heirs. The com- 
mons were oftended with theſe inſinuations againſt the queen, 
and ſent the member to priſon . But tho” the queen ſeemed 


The computation they made was 
thus : there could not be ſent, to any 
purpoſe, under twenty thouſand men : 
the pay of them for ſix months would 
riſe to 170, ooo I, garriſons, and an 
army againſt the Scots, and ſecuring the 
coaſt againſt the French, would come to 
t50,000l, The ſetting out of a fleet, 
and an army by ſea, would amount to 
200,020]. There was alſo great want 
of ammunition and ordnance, All this 
would riſe to above 520,0001, Burnet, 
tom. ii. p. 359 · 

m In this parliament, the abbot of 
Weſtminſter, lately re-edified into a 
monaſtery, and the prior of St. John of 
Jeruſalem, had their writs and fat in it, 
Journ, Harl. | 

n The clergy (of the province of 
Canterbury only ) gave eight ſhillings in 
the pound, to be paid in four years. 
And the laity granted a ſubſidy and a 
Aftecnth, The ſubſidy was four ſhil- 


lings in the pound of lands, (eight ſhil- 
lings of ſtrangers,) and two ſhillings 
and eight pence of goods f.om every 
perſon worth five pounds, to be paid be- 
fore June 24. Journ. Parl. In this 
parliament it was enacted, That if any 
perſon carries away a young woman, 
under ſixteen years of age, without the 
conſent of her parents or guardians, he 
ſhall ſuffer two years impriſonment ;z and 
if any one marries a woman under that 
age, he ſhall ſuffer five years impriſon- 
ment. 

o This member's name was — - 
Copley, repreſentative for --- His words, 
as ſet down in the journals of the houſe 
of commons, were, „That he feared 
ic the queen might thereby give away 
ce the crown from the right inheritor.”” 
For this he was committed to the cuſto- 
dy of the ſerjeant at arms, but after- 
wards releaſed at the deſire of the houſe, 
who pleaded his youth as an excuſe, 


pleaſed 


. 
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Mary. pleaſed with the zeal of the commons for her reputation, ſhe 
1558, clearly ſaw how far they were from any thoughts to deprive 
the princeſs Elizabeth of the crown, It is not known what 
was the intent of ſo general a confirmation: but *tis likely, 
the authors had ſome view diſadvantageous to Elizabeth, 

Two ſons of In this. ſeſſion, Ambroſe and Robert Dudley, ſons of the 
the late duke late duke of Northumberland, were reſtored in blood. Henry 
age e their brother loſt his life at the ſiege of St. Quintin. After 
ſtored to their that, the pailiament was prorogued from the 7th of March to 
honours, the 7th of November. 


Stow. In April this year, the dauphin at laſt married Mary the 
1 young queen of Scots”. After many difficulties the ſtates of 


the queen of Scotland granted the dauphin the title of king of Scotland, 
Scots. upon a folemn promiſe from his father, that he ſhould content 
Buchanan. himſelf with the bare title, and not concern himſelf in the 
government of the kingdom, 

The vrinces The princeſs Elizabeth was now in more danger than ever, 
Elizabeth in The queen ſenſibly declined in her health. She had not been 
great 1227 well managed during her pretended pregnancy, becauſe having 

lee committed herſelf to the care of women who only flattered 
her, ſhe had neglected to conſult the phyſicians, who might 
have prevented the conſequences of that accident. From that 
time ſhe never enjoyed a found health. She was naturally 
melancholy, and this temper was increaſed by her many mor- 
tifications in the two former reigns. Afterwards, the diſguſt 
of the king her huſhand, of which ſhe was but too ſenſible, 
{till augmented her melancholy; and the loſs of CAais 
brought her to ſuch a ſtate, that ſhe could bear the fight but 
of very few perſons. The body ſympathized with the mind, 
and ſhe felt hertelf grow daily weaker. In this condition, 
ſhe was troubled with the fame reflexions on her ſiſter Eliza- 
beth's account, that had before diſturbed Edward on her's, 
namely, that after her death, what ſhe had with ſo much 
pains eſtabliſhed, would be infallibly overturned. "The biſhops 
were ſtrongly perſuaded of this. They were not ignorant 
that Elizabeth, whatever pains ſhe took to conceal it, was a 
proteſtant in her hcart, and even induced to be fo from her 
temporal intereſt. Hence ſome were perpetually infinuating 
to the queen, the neceſſity of putting her out of the way. 
Gardiner had been of this opinion, and frequently ſaid, it 
was in vain to lop off the branches while the tree was ſuf— 
tered to ſtand. It is aſtoniſhing this advice had never been 


Stripe, 
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p They were married April 28. this marriage, which was one of the 
Bachanan wit an epithalamium upon perfecteſt pieces of Latin pocttrr. 
fol- 
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followed ! The queen was a bigot to the laſt degree; It Mary. 


gave her no remorſe to ſpill human blood, when religion was 
the pretence, So, in all appearance, ſhe would not have 

ared a ſiſter, whom ſhe conſidered as a baſtard, had not 
God ſuffered the politicks of Philip to prevail over the zeal of 
the queen his ſpouſe, For at the very time I am fpeaking of, 
when the ſpirit of perſecution 'rendered men deaf to reaſon, 
juſtice and humanity, to what can be aſcribed, but to the 
particular protection of heaven, the preſervation of this prin- 
ceſs, whom ſo many reaſons demanded as a facrifice to the 
Romitſh religion? but God who has ſet bounds to the ſea, 
reſtrains alſo the fury of perſecutors, and prevents them from 


maſſacring thoſe whom he has reſerved for the peace of his 


church. However, Elizabeth was, contrary to all probabi- 
lity, preſerved through Mary's whole reign, and particularly 
in the latter part of it, when ſhe appeared to be molt in 
danger. 


15 58. 


Some time aſter the prorogation of the parliament, the The king of 
king of Sweden ſent a gentleman to Elizabeth to inform her Sweden de- 


of his deſign to demand her in marriage, and to deſire her 
conſent %, The meflenger deſiring a private audience, ſhe 


mands the 
princeſs Eli- 
zabeth in 


would not grant it, without firſt knowing his meſſage. After marriage. 
ſhe was informed, ſhe ſent him a poſitive anſwer, that ſhe Barnet. 


would receive no ſuch propoſal, but by the queen's direction. 8 


tryre. 
he excuſcs 


The meſſenger replied, his maſter acted like a lover, who hericlf, 


would not eſpouſe a princeſs, without being firſt ſure of her 
conſent, by which he teſtified his eſteem for her; but when 
ſhe had once allowed his addreſſes, he would then as a king 
demand her by his ambaſſador. But this was not capable to 
make her alter her reſolution. On the contrary, ſhe ſignified 
to him, that the king of Sweden would oblige her, in think - 
ing no more of her. This anſwer, one would think, ſhould 
have ſatisfied the Swediſh ambaſladors, then arrived in Lon- 
don, fince the king their maſter refolved not to marry Eliza- 
beth without her conſent, and yet they propoſed the marriage 
to the queen. This gives occaſion to fuſpect, that the Swe- 
diſh gentleman who deſired a private audience of the princeſs, 
had not received his commiſſion immediately from the king 
his maſter, but from the ambaſſadors, and that the queen's 
miniſters had induced them to ſound the princeſs, in order to 
draw her into a ſnare. However, preſently after, the queen 


q King Philip had once deſigned to dren by the queen vanithing, he intended 
marry her to Emanuel Philibert duke of to reſerve her for himſelf. Burner, 
Savoy; but the hopes of having chil- tom, ii, p. 361, 


ordered 
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Mary. ordered her to be told *, that ſhe was pleaſed with her anſwer 
1558, to the Swediſh gentleman: that the ambaſſadors had in their 
———— king's name demanded her in marriage, in which ſhe defired 
to know her mind. Elizabeth anſwered, ſhe was content 
with her condition, and that if the queen would allow her to 
purſue her own inclination, ſhe proteſted, a fingle life was to 
her preferable to a marriage with the greateſt prince in the 

world. Thus the affair proceeded no farther, 
The perſe- The loſs of Calais, and the ſeſſion of the parliament, had 
cution re- given ſome reſpite to the proteſtants. But in the end of 
newed: March, the perſecution was renewed with greater fury than 
The queen's ever. The queen herſelf, exceeding her prerogative, pub- 
extreme rage liſhed a proclamation, ** "That whoever had any heretical 
_ the cc books, and did not preſently burn them without reading, 
proven. ec ſhould be eſteemed rebels, and executed without delay by 
Heylin. * the martial law.” On the other hand, ſhe expreſsly for- 
Strype. bid to pray for thoſe who were executed, or even to ſay, 
God help them. This cauſed the author of the Hiſtory of 
Tom. ii, the Reformation judiciouſly to remark, that “ it was not fo 
F. 365. © much the converſion as the deſtruction of thoſe they called 
6 hereticks, that the biſhops deſired.” A convincing proof 
of this was ſeen ſhortly after. One Benbridge being tied to 
the ſtake, through the violence of the flames, cried out, © [ 
A firance ** recant.” Whereupon, the ſheriff * ordered the fire to be 
inſtance of extinguiſhed, and the ſufferer ſigned an abjuration dictated to 
barbarity. him. But ſoon after he received an order from court to burn 
the condemned perſon, and come himſelf to London, where 
he was committed to priſon. The fury of the perſecutors 
was ſo extreme, that though they were going to loſe the 
Fox, queen, they ceaſed not theſe ſeverities. About a week before 
her death, five perſons were burnt at Canterbury, and in this 
laſt year of her reign, thirty-nine proteſtants ſutfered martyr- 
Number of dom in ſeveral places. Authors are not agreed concerning 
mas v ed the number of thoſe who died in the flames during Mary's 
ren. reign. Thoſe who ſay the leaſt, reckon two hundred and 
Burnet, ECtghty-four ; but others affirm, that in the two firſt years of 
Dre. the perſecution, which began in 1555, eight hundred were 


Heylin. put to death *, 
While 


r By fir Thomas Pope, in April, all. A paper found among the lord 
Burnet, tom, ii. p. 361. Burghley's MSS, makes the number of 
s Sir Richard Pexall, ſheriff of Hamp- thoſe that were burnt to be two hun- 
ſhire, Fox, tom. ili. dred and ninety. 'The ſame lord Burgh- 
t According to Fox's a&count, and ley, in a treatiſe writ in the year 1583, 
biſhop Burnet's calculation, there were reckoneth up the number of thoſe that 
two hundred and eighty-four burnt in died in that reign by impriſonment, tor- 
| ments 
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While theſe tragedies were acting in different places of the Mary. 
kingdom, the queen, who was deeply affected with the loſs 1558. 
of 1 was willing to make one effort to repair it. Philip 
had adviſed to try to ſeize Breſt, For that purpoſe, ſhe put to The queen 
ſea a fleet of one hundred and twenty ſhips , commanded by _— rrp 
the lord Clinton“, who landed at Conqueſt, and burnt that out fucceſs, 
ſmall town, but the country riſing upon the Engliſh obliged Godwin, 


them to retire to their ſhips, with the loſs of fix hundred of ON 


their men*, The whole country being in arms to oppoſe a xy, p. 448. 


ſecond deſcent, and freſh troops daily arriving in theſe parts, Stow. 
the Engliſh admiral, who had only ſeven thouſand men, Thuanus, 
thought it not proper to engage in any new action, and re- e 
turned. Such was the benefit the queen reaped from this ex- 

penſive armament. She was now ſenſible, that the continua- 


ments, fire, and famine, to be near four 
hundred, But the author of the pre- 
face, to biſhop Ridley's book, De Caena 
Domini, who according to Bale, (de 
Script, p. 684, 731,) was William 
Wittingham, affirms, that in the two 
firſt years of the queen's perſecution, 
there were above eight hundred put to 
the moſt cruel kinds of death for reli- 
gion, The reaſon of this diverſity may 
be, that no exact liſt was kept, at the 
time, of the perſons committed to the 
flames, but the accounts of them were 
afterwards gathered by ſeveral pcrſons, 
according to the beſt intelligence they 
could receive from their friends, through- 
out the ſeveral parts of the kingdom, 
However this be, it is generally acknow- 
ledged, that there were burnt five 
biſhops, one and twenty divines, eight 
gentlemen, eighty-four artificers, one 
hundred huſbandmen, ſervants and la- 
bourers, twenty-ſix wives, twenty wi- 
dows, nine virgins, two boys, and two 
infants. Sixty-four more were perſe- 
cuted for their religion : whereof ſeven 
were whipped, fixteen periſhed in priſon, 
and twelve were buried in dunghills, 
It is obſervable, that the perſccution 
raged moſt in Bonner's d.oceſe, and in 
Kent, For, as Heylin reckons it, in 
all the province of York, there was but 
one brought to the ſtake ; and but three 
in the four Welſh dioceſes. In thoſe of 
Exeter, Wells, Peterborough, and Lin- 
coln, there is mention but of one a-piece; 
vt two in that of Ely, and of no more 
than three a- piece at Briſtol and Saliſ- 
wry: in thoſe of Oxford, Gloucy'lcr, 


Worceſter, and Hercford none at all. 
And now, not to Jet ſuch helliſh and 
bloody doings paſs without ſome re- 
flexion, 1 ſhall obſerve with Mr. Col- 
lier, that, “ to deſtroy people for points 
« of mere ſpeculation, and which have 
ce no ill effect on practice and civil go- 
ce yernment, ſeems very remote from 
ce the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, Suppoſing 
ce truth on the perſecuted fide, yet to 
« burn a man becauſe he will not belie 
& his conſcience, and turn hypocrite, is 
« ſtrangely unaccountabie, Men can't 
ce believe what they pleaſe ; their un- 
c derſtandings are not all of a fize, 
« Things don't ſtand in the ſame light, 
« and ftrike with the fame force on 
ce every body, Beſides, if the Roman 
« catholicks believed the reformed ſuch 
e notorious hereticks, if they believed 
« they would be ſo ill received in the 
e other world, why did they not uſe 
« them gentlier in this? Why did they 
« hurry them to eternal deſtruction be- 
« tore their time? We may juſtly 
affi: m, that ſuch wiſdom as this, did 
not proceed from above, but was carth- 
ly, ſenſual, and deviliſh. Collier Eccl. 
Fiift, tom. ü. p. 397. Burnet, tom. ii. 
p. 364.  Strype's Mem. tom. iii. p. 

73, Ce. and Catalog. p. 291, &. 
Speed, p. 826, Heylin, p. 226. 

u Goodwin ſays, one hundred and 
forty ; and about the end of July, p. 


„ 


357. 
% Edward F ynes, lord Clynton and 
Saß e. Rymer. 

x Moetily Fleminge, who were toe 
reed, of plunder, Stow, p. 634. 
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tion of the war would procure her no advantage, and readily 
conſented to a negotiation then propoſed for a peace between 
France, England, and Spain. Cambray was the place ap. 
pointed for the congreſs, which was opened in October. 


The parliament meeting the 5th of November, the queen 


demanded aſſiſtance to continue the war, in caſe the negotia- 
tion ſhould miſcarry. The houſe of commons was lo little 
inclined to grant her requeſt, that ſhe was obliged to ſend the 
chancellor and ten other lords to lay the ill Nate of her affairs 
before them, and pray them to haſten the neceſſary ſupplies, 
This ſollicitation producing ſome ettcct, the commons de- 
bated, that and the two following days, upon a ſubſidy. But 
the queen's death put an end to the conſultations, 

She had been fome time afflicted with a droply, which 
being much increaſed the beginning of November, carried her 
oft the 17th of the ſame month, in the 43d year of her age, 
after a reign of five years, four months, and eleven days. 

Cardinal Pole followed her within ſixteen hours. He was 
a prelate of a ſweet and moderate temper, who would have 
been glad to bring back, by fair and lawful means, the Eng— 
liſh to their ancient belief, but approved not the methods of 
fire and ſword. This gave his enemies room to repreſent him 
as a little inelined to tie proteſtant religion, or at leaſt, as one 
of too tender a diſpoſition for that time. Neither the queen, 
nor Philip, nor the pope, nor Gardiner, nor the biſhops ſub- 
ſtituted in the place of the ejected proteſtant biſhops, were 
perſons to be guided by his moderate maxims. Accordingly, 
Pole was never conſulted on religion, though in all other 
affairs the queen placed a great confidence in him. Pope 
Paul IV. was his {worn enemy. It was he who by his ſlan- 
ders prevented his aſcending the papal throne on the death of 
Paul III. though he was elected in the conclave. From that 
time, believing Pole could not forgive him ſuch an injury, he 
never ceaſed doing him ill offices. And when he was himſelf 
pope, he often gave him marks of his enmity. It is even 
pretended, that when he recalled him from his legation, to 
put Peyto in his room, he intended to punith him ſeverely for 
having been too gentle to the proteſtants. But Philip and 
Mary took him into their protection“. | 

The exceſſive bigotry of queen Mary is evident ſrom the 
hiſtory of her reign, To this ſhe joined a temper cruel and 
vindictive, which ſhe endeavoured to confound with a zeal for 


„ The Engliſh plenipotentiaries were, and dean Wotton, Burnet, t. iti. p. 263. 
cl. carl of Arundel, the biſhop of Ely, s Pole was buried at Canterbury. 
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religion. But when it was not poſſible to unite them, ſhe Mary. 

' plainly ſhowed, ſhe was inclined to cruelty as well by nature 1558. 
as zeal, She had the misfortune to be encouraged in this diſ- 


poſition by all who approached her. King Philip was natu- 
rally moroſe. Gardiner was one of the moſt revengeſul men 
living. Bonner was a fury; and the other biſhops were 
choſen from &mongſt the moſt cruel and barbarous of the 
clergy. This was the quality by which alone a man was 
thought worthy of the epiſcopal dignity. The perſecution 
therefore againſt the proteſtants in this reign has nothing 
which un to ſeem ſtrange. Dr. Burnet ſays, Mary had a Tom. ii, 
generous diſpoſition of mind. It were to be wiſhed, he had P. 4 
given us ſome paſſages of her life, where this generoſity ap- | 
peared, For my part, I find but one aCtion to approve in her 

whole reign. This was her rejecting the Spaniſh ambaſſador's 
project, to make herſelf abſolute at the expence of the laws 

and liberties of the nation. She diſcovered no great capacit 

in the government of her dominions ; and the loſs of Calais, 


though there was not ſomething more odious, would be an 
everlaſting blot upon her reign *, 


1 
| 
| 
: 
5 
„ 
b 
. 


. 
| 
| 
| 


a Nath, Bacon concludes her charac- © ated according to her principles, and 
ter with ſaying, © The worſt that can ““ fo lived an uncomfortable life, ſhaped 


ce be ſaid of her, is this, that ſhe was © a bloody reign, and had but a dim 
« ill-principled: and the beſt, that the © concluſion,” 


: P. 151. 
R BY an indenture of the firſt of queen Mary, a pound weight of 
5 gold, of the old ſtandard, was coined into thirty-ſix pounds; and 
I a pound weight of ſilver, eleven ounces fine, was coined into three 
e pounds by tale. 
1- 4 
of 
vat 
he 
ſelf 
en 
to 
for q 
and f 
j/ 
the The gold coins of this queen, are, Sovereigns at 30 8. Halt- | | 
and Vovereigns at 15s. Angels at 10s. and Half-Angels at gs. a piece. 14 
| for | —The money before her marriage has her Head half-faced, 1 
cowned, MARIA D. G. ANG. FRA. Z. HIB. REGI. Reverſe, 1 
26; be Arms of France and England quartered, VERITAS. TEM- 17 
Ye | PORIS. FILIA. (Fig. 1). Thoſe after her marriage have only 14 
** der Head as before, but her Huſband's Name in the legend, 1] 
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PHILIP. Z. MARIA. D. G. REX. Z. REGINA. Reverſe 
POSVIMVS. DEVM. ADIVTO. NOS.---Her Sovereign, (called 
by Mr. Evelyn, a Ryal, and which, he ſays, was ſcattered at her 
coronation) has, on one ſide, the Queen in her Robes, with Crown, 
Scepter, and Ball, fitting upon her 'Throne ; at her Feet a Portcul- 
lice, MARIA. D. G. ANG. FRA Z. HIB. REGINA. MDLIII. 
Reverſe, a large full blown Roſe, filling up the ſpace, with the 
Arms of France and England, quartered in the Center, A. DNO. 
FACTV. EST. ISTVD. Z. EST. MIRA. IN. OCVL. NRIS. 
The Angel has on the Reverſe, the Queen's Arms in a Ship, with 
a Croſs for the Maſt, and the Star and Letter M. on each fide, 
inſcribed, A. DNO. FACTVM. EST. ISTVD. Camden men- 
tions a Crown of Gold of this Queen whereon was, MVND1. 
SALVS. VNICA.---The Silver Moneys of Queen Mary are, Shil- 
I'ngs, Six-pences, and Groats; to which bithop Nicolſon adds, 
Half-Groats, and Pennies ; but Thoreſby ſays, he never ſaw or 
heard of any of theſe laſt. Upon the Shillings of Philip and Mary 
are both their Heads facing each other under a Crown, PHILIP. 
ET. MARIA. D. GR. ANG. FR. NEAP. PR. HISP. 1554. 
Reverſe, the Arms of Spain and the Queen's, impaled, crowned, 
and XII. POSVIMVS. &c. There is Another fort of theſe Shil- 
lings, wanting the Date. (See Fig. 2.) Another, PHILIP. ET 
MARIA. D. G. REX. ET. REGINA. ANG. Reverſe, as the 
former. The emperor Charles V. reſigning Spain to his fon Philip 
in 1555, occaſioned an alteration in Philip's ſtyle, his and the 
queen's title, being now upon the Great Seal, Rex & Regina, 
Ang. Hiſpaniar. Franc. utriuſque Sicilie,“ &c. The Iriſh Shil- 
ling, before the queen's marriage, gave her Head crowned, MA- 
RIA. D. G. ANG. FRA. Z. HIB. REGINA. Reverſe, a Harp 
betwixt M. and R. all crowned, VERITAS. TEMPORIS. FILIA. 
MDLUE. | 
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BOOK XVII. 


The Reign of Queen ELIZABETH: containing the 
Space of about Forty-four Years, and four Months. 


6 
* 


ien. 


| HE death of Mary, tho' foreſeen, ſtruck the coun- Eliz. 
ſellors and miniſters with aſtoniſhment. They were 1 558, 
all of the prevailing religion, and had adviſed, or at 
leaſt approved the perſecution which the proteſtants lately Queen Ma- 
groaned under, and now in all likelihood the proteſtants were . cath 
going in their turn to govern. Mary's death was therefore gn — 
| concealed for ſome hours, to give time to conſult what was to Camden. 
be done. But as the parliament was fitting, it was not in Barnet. 
their power to decide any thing concerning the ſucceſſion, 
eſpecially as it was clearly ſettled by the will of Henry VIII. 
authorized by an act of parliament which had never been re- 
pezled. Their conſultation therefore ended only in a meſ- The parlia- 
lage to inform the parliament of the queen's death. This —_ K e 
was all that could be done on the occaſion. The news was 6... 12 
aut communicated to the houſe of lords, who immediately Burner, 
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Eliz. conſidered the rights of the perſons who might pretend to the 
i558, crown. If the affair had been leſt to the deciſion of the civil 
— or common law, there would have been no ſmall difficulty, 


Tae aouſcof ſo much had Henry perplexed it by his divorces, and by con- 
ede tradictory acts of parliament. But in England, the parlia- 


rates upon 


the ſucceſ- ment, which includes the king, lords, and commons, 1s the 


fon. ſupreme legiſlator, and, when force does not interpole, the 
validity of its laws are unqueſtionable. Henry VIII. obtained 
an act, impowering him to ſettle the line of ſucceſſion as he 
ſhould think proper. He placed Elizabeth next to her ſiſter 
Mary, though both had been declared baſtards, This ſuf— 
ficed to give Elizabeth a right, which the parliament could 
not conteſt, ſince it was a parliamentary right, as founded in 
the act to impower Henry to ſettle the ſucceſſion, Beſides, 
every one knew the diſſolution of that prince's marriage with 
Ann Boleyn, and the act which, in conſequence of the di- 
vorce, declared Elizabeth illegitimate, was the pure effect of 
the king's caprice, and of the coinpliance rather than juſtice 
of the parliament. But though the lords ſhould have thought 
to exclude Elizabeth from the ſucceſſion, on what other per- 
ſon could they have fixed, without expoſing the kingdom to 
great danger? It will be proper briefly to explain this, as a 
thing very requiſite to the ſequel of this reign. 

Two compe- Upon Mary's death, three princeſſes could pretend to the 


titers 9 crown, namely, Elizabeth ſiſter of the late queen, Mar 


— 3 queen of Scotland grand- daughter to Margaret eldeſt ſiſter of 
the reaſons Henry VIII. and Frances dutcheſs of Suffolk daughter of 
_ I Mary younger ſiſter of the ſame prince. Elizabeth ſupported 
I nt” her right upon the will of the king her father, authorized by 
act of parliament. Mary could object, that Elizabeth had 

been declared a baſtard by an act ſtill unrepealed: that no 
baſtard had ever aſcended the throne of England: that the 

Jaws of the country gave baſtards no ſhare in the inheritance 

of their fathers, and conſequently the ſucceſſion was devolved 

to the poſterity of Margaret, eldeſt daughter of Henry VII. 

It could be alledged for the dutcheſs of Suffolk, that Eliza 

beth being a baſtard, and the queen of Scotland a foreigner, 

and not even placed in the order of ſucceſſion by the will of 

Henry VIII. the crown ought to fall to the poſterity of Mary, 

| ſecond daughter of Henry VII. It is not neceſſary to examine 

_ theſe ſeveral pretenſions, becauſe probably the parliamen! 
which made the deciſion, proceeded not fo much upon tbe 

laws, as upon policy and the intereſts of the kingdom. Ihe 

queen of Scotland had married the dauphin, heir apparent te 


the crown of France. In adjudging the crown to her, Eng- 
lan 


2 
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jand would have been in danger of ſubjection to or depen- 
dency on France. This alone was ſufficient to exclude her, 
The dutcheſs of Suffolk could not have been placed on the 
throne with any colour of juſtice, ſince ſhe only derived her 
right from the will of Henry VIII. which was equally favour- 
able to Elizabeth. Beſides, ſuch a choice would have infal- 
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The houſe erf 


libly thrown the kingdom into a civil war, It was probably lord, de- 


for theſe reaſons that the houſe of lords declared for Eliza- 


clares for 
Eli:abcth, 


beth, It ſeems, however, that a great difficulty was to oc- Camden. 


cur. All England, and particularly the-houſe of lords, made 
profeſſion of the Romiſh religion, and it was ſcarce to be 
queſtioned that Elizabeth was a proteftant in her heart. But 
two things, doubtleſs, conſpired to remove this obſtacle. 
The firſt was, that the biſhops and catholick lords were per- 
ſuaded, that Elizabeth, ſhould ſhe defire it, would find it dif- 
ficult to change the eſtabliſhed religion. "They even believed 
her of a temper ſo complying, that ſhe would rather conſorm 
to the rites of the Romith religion, as ſhe had done for ſome 
years, than hazard the cauſing of diſturbances which might 
be fatal to her. If Camden's teſtimony is to be entirely cre- 
dited, Elizabeth made no ſcruple to declare herſelf a catho- 
lick, during the reign of her ſiſter. The lady Elizabeth, 
&* (fays this hiſtorian) now guiding herſelf as a ſhip in tem- 
“ peſtuous weather, both heard divine ſervice after the Ro- 
«© miſh manner, and was frequently confeſſed, and at the 
« preſſing inſtances and menaces of cardinal. Pole, through 
“ fear of death, profeſſed herſelf a Roman catholick.“ 

The ſecond reaſon which probably prevented the lords 
from inſiſting on her exclufton was, that though they all pro- 
felled the catholick religion, they were not however all catho- 
licks. Many, and perhaps the greateſt number, had only 
diſſembled their ſentiments during Mary's reign. But being 
freed from all danger by her death, they could ſpeak boldly, 
and oppoſe thoſe who pretended to exclude Elizabeth on ac- 
count of her religion, this reaſon not being of more force 
againſt her, than it was againſt Mary after Edward's death. 

However, the houſe of lords declaring for Elizabeth, the 
commons were ſent for, and acquainted by the chancellor 
with the queen's death and their reſolution, which. was readily 
and unanimouſly embraced, The ſame day Elizabeth was 
proclaimed queen at the uſual places, with the acclawations 
of the people. The proteſtants thanked God that he had at 
laſt delivered them from perſecution, in placing on the throne 
a princeſs, who very likely would be favourable to them. It 
is true, that among the papiſts ſome looked on the death of 
N 3 Mary, 
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182 THE HISTORY 
Eliz. Mary, and the advancement of Elizabeth, as a mortal wound 
1558. to their religion; but others were not ſorry to ſee a ſtop 


put to thoſe barbarities which diſhonoured it. As for thoſe 
who made not religion the chief object of their thoughts, 
they were eaſily comforted for the loſs of a queen, under 
whom England had not much flouriſhed, and who had loft 
the only . which commanded reſpect from France. I hey 
believed to have reaſon to expect better things from the new 
reign. 

lizabeth being informed of the reſolution of both houſes 
in her favour, Jett: Hatheld * the 19th of November, and 
came to London with a numerous train of lords and ladies “, 
and an infinite croud of people, teſtifying their joy by the 
loudeſt acclamations. She was twenty-five years old, tole- 
rably handſome, of an air great, noble, and majeſtick. But 
ſhe was ſtill more agreeable to the people by a certain natural 
affability, which commanded tee eſteem and affection of al] 
who approached her. As ſhe had a large ſhare of ſenſe and 
judgment, ſhe knew perfectly how neceſlary the love of 
her people was to her, ſince it was to be the ſtrongeſt ſup- 
port of her throne, as will hereafter appear. Wheretore, in- 
Read of Jofing this affability in being raiſed from a ſubject 
to a queen, the ſtudiouſly increaſed it to ſuch a degree, that 
ſome accuſed her of playing the comedian and over-acting 
her part. 

Her firſt care, after receiving the compliments on her ac- 
ceſſion, was to diſpatch ambaſſadors to the principal courts of 
Europe, to give notice of the late change in England © 
Lord Cobham © was ſent to Philip, whom the eſteemed her 
friend, and who was moreover her ally in the war againſt 
France, the treaty of Cambray not being yet concluded. Sir 
Thomas Chaloner was ſent to the imperial court. Lord 
Howard of Effingham was joined in commiſſion with Thirleby 
biſhop of Ely, and Dr. Wotton, plenipotentiaries for nego- 
tiating a peace. Sir Henry Killigrew went to Germany, to 


dhe comes to 
London. 

S- HW. 
Burnet, 


Ambaſiadors 
ſent to divers 
courts, 
Camden, 


Burnet. 


2 Biſhop's Hatfteld, then a royal pa- 
lace, and exchanged by king James J. 
with Robert car! of Saliſbury, for Theo- 
bald g. 

bd All the biſnope went and met lier 
at Highgate. Bar: et, tom. ii. p. 374. 

c And at the ſame time ſhe took care 
Hi 1ecuring all the porte, and the Tower 
ot London; ordered a new cornmitſion 
io be fent to Thomas Ratc;ut, car] of 

fe euvnunt'of Ireland. who 


> ! : 
>ufjcx, lord 


J 


had kept that mutirous country quiet, 
onl with three hundred and twenty 
horſe, and eight hundred and fixty foot; 
and alfo, that the jadges patents ſhould 
by renewed 3 new juſtices and ſheriff 
appointed in every county; no bills of 
exchange be ſent beyond ſea; and that 


_ preachers ſhould not meddle with con- 


troverted points. Camden, p. 369. 
Ccmpl. Hüft. 


d Vim Brooke, 


aſſure 
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aſſure the proteſtant princes of the queen's affection. Karne, 
who was ſtill at Rome, where he had been reſident ever 
ſince the death of Edward VI, had orders to notify to the 
pope, Mary's death and Elizabeth's acceſſion to the crown e. Buract, 
The kings of Sweden and Denmark had tlie ſame notihca- 


tions, 9 


Theſe envoys being diſpatched, the queen formed a coun- 
eil, in which ſhe left thirteen of Mary's counſellors, all zealous 
Roman catholicks, to whom ſhe added eight new ones, equally 


attached to the proteſtant religion f. 


With ſome of theſe 


ſhe ſecretly confulted about the means to reſtore the reforma- 
tion in England. But before I ſpeak of the reſult of the con- 
ſultations, a new project of the king of Spain mult briefly be 


mentioned. 


When this prince received the news of the death of his 
queen, Whether on account of Elizabeth's inclination to the 


proteſtant religion, or by her marrying ſome prince of that 
religion againſt which he had himſelf openly declared, he 
looked upon England as loſt to him. He was not even with- 
out fear, that the king of France aflerting the queen of Scot- 
land's claim upon England, would ſeize that kingdom, and 
unite it as well as Scotland and Iceland to the French mo- 
narchy. Wherefore, to free himlelf from theſe fears, and 
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ſome proteſ- 
tants in it; 
with whom 
ſhe conſults 
how to tie- 
fore the le- 
tormation. 


Philipdefires 
to marry 
Elizabeth, 
but is le- 
jected. 
Camden. 
Burnet, 


preſerve the advantages of his alliance with England, he ſent 


inſtructions to the Condè de Feria (lately arrived at London, 
to pay his compliments to the deceaſed queen) to congratulate 
Elizabeth on her acceſſion, and propoſe his deſign of uniting 
himſelf with her in marriage. Elizabeth received the offer 
with marks of a particular eſteem for the king of Spain, but 


© The haughty pope told Karne, 
That England was held in fee of the 
apoſtol;ck ſee, and Elizabeth could not 
kicceed, being illegitimate. That it was 
great boldneſs in her to aſſume the 
crown without his conſent ; for which 
reaſon ſhe deſerved no favour at his 
Lands: but if the would renounce her 


pftetenſions, and refer herſelf wholly to 


him, he would ſhew a fatherly affection 
to her, Burnet, tom. ii, p. 374. 

f The Roman catholick counſellors, 
continued in the new council, were, 
Heath archbiſhop of York, William 
Paulet marquis of Wincheſter, lord high 
treaſurer, Henry Fitz Alan earl of A- 
runcel, Francis Talbot carl of Shrewſ- 
bury, Edward Stanley carl of Derby, 
William Herbert earl of Pembroke, Ed- 
ward Fynes baron of Clinton, lord high 


admiral, William lord Howard of Ef- 
fingham, lord chamberlain, fir Thomas 
Cheney, fir William Petre, fir John 
Maſon, fir Richard Sack vih Dr, Wocton, 
dean of Canterbury, Mot of thete had 
complied with all the changes that had 
been made in religion, backward and 
forward, ſince the latter end of king 
Henry's reign, and were ſo dextrous at 
it, that they were ſtill employed in every 
new revolution. Burnet, tom. ii. p. 
375. To theſe were added, all pro- 
teſtants, William Parr marquis of North - 


1 


ampton, Francis Ruiſel carl of Bedford. 
ſir Thomas Parry, ſir Edward Rogers, 
fir Ambroſe Cave, fir Francis Knolle, 
fir William Cecil, and a little after, fr 
Nicholas Bacon, made keeper of thze 
great ſeal, Caniden, 


N 4 ob- 


EHE HIT 


Eliz. objected their affinity as an impediment to their marriage, 
1558. This objection was foreſeen, and immediately replied to by 


4 3 — 


Fler reaſons ofter. 
for the retu- 


the ambaſſador, That his maſter would undertake to procure 
the pope's diſpenſation. The queen not caring to expreſs her 
little regard of ſuch a diſpenſation, civilly diſmiſſed the am- 
baſſador to have time ſeriouſly to conſider of the propoſal. 
1 hree 7 reaſons hindered her from accepting Philip's 

irſt, her perſuaſion that ſuch marriages were con- 
trary to the law of God, and her father's example in a pa- 
rallel caſe reminded her of her duty. Secondly, nothing was 
more contrary to her intention of openly profeſſing and re- 
ſtoring the proteſtant religion in England, as eſtabliſhed in 
the reign of Edward VI. Laſtly, to make uſe of a diſpen- 
ſation to marry a brother-in-law, would have been an ac- 
knowledgment of the invalidity of her father's-divorce with 
Catherine of Arragon, and of her own illegitimacy. If Paul 
IV. could grant ſuch a diſpenſation, Julius II. might have 
granted the ſame to Henry VIII. to marry Catherine of Arra- 
gon; from whence it neceſſarily followed, that Henry's ſe- 


Fer reaſons Cond marriage with Ann Boleyn was null. But, on the other 


with Philip. 


hand, Elizabeth had ſtrong reafons to preſerve the king of 
Spain's friendſhip. To him ſhe owed her life, or at leaſt her 
not being excluded by her ſiſter from the ſucceſſion. Mary 
would never have left Elizabeth in a condition of one day 
mounting the throne, if the intereſt and ſollicitations oi the 
king her huſband had not ſtrongly reſiſted her zeal for her 
religion. In the ſecond place, Elizabeth was informed that 
the king of France was uſing all his credit at Rome to have 
her declared illegitimate, in order to procure the crown of 
England for his daughter-in-law the queen of Scotland, 
Laitly, England was in a very ill ſtate, The loſs of Calais, 
Guiſnes, and Hames, the crown-debts contracted by Henry 
VIII. and increaſed by the guardians of Edward VI, and an 
exhauſted treaſury, gave Elizabeth juſt cauſe to fear ſhe thould 
be unable to oppoſe a vigorous attack. To this may be 
added, ſhe was engaged in a war with France and Scotland, 
unſupported by any other alliance than that of Spain, fo un- 
mindful had Mary been of every thing where religion was 
not concerned. Her buſineſs therefore was to end theſe two 
wars with honour; but this was not to be done without 
Philip's aſſiſtance, and conſequently it was not proper to give 
him any juſt cauſe of complaint, for fear of his deſerting 
England in the negotiation of peace. Theſe reflections threw 
the queen into great perplexity. She was fully reſolved to 
refuſe the king ot Spain's propoſal, but was uneaſy about the 
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manner. Though ſhe alledged ſcruples of conſcience, it did Eliz. 
not free her from the importunities of the Conde de Feria, who 1558. , 
perſiſted that a diſpenſation from the pope was more than ſuf. ———— | 
ficient to remove them. He told her likewiſe, that as his 
maſter had made this overture purely from his extraordinary 
eſteem for her, he would be the more diſpleaſed if it was re- 
jected. At laſt, the queen being thus prefled, found no ſurer She deter- [ 
or readier way to extricate herſelf out of the difficulty, than mines to re- | 
by haſtening the execution of her deſign to make a change in 2 my | 
religion, not doubting that this once effected, the king of Camden. ; 
Spain would ceaſe his importunities, | 

This reſolution being taken, ſhe cauſed to be examined be- A confulta- 
fore her cabinet council, the proper methods to execute it, tion to re- 
the inconveniencies it might be attended with, and the means fi 
to prevent them. The greateſt obſtacles to the affair were religion. 
to ariſe either at home or abroad. At home, from the great C:meen. 
number of catholicks and the oppoſition of the biſhops and 
inferior clergy. Abroad, from the pope, who in all likeli- Burnet, 
hood would thunder his cenſures againſt the queen, and ex- G 377: 
poſe the kingdom a prey to the firſt invader, Hence it was p. 25. 
to be feared, that the kings of France and Spain would uſe 
that pretence to make war upon the Englith as excommuni- 
cated hereticks, and to ſtir up Scotland, which was entirely 
directed by the king of France. Upon the inconveniencies 
at home, it was conlidered that though the kingdom ap— 
peared wholly catholick, it was far from being really fo. That 
the fear of puniſhment ceaſing, the greateſt part of the people 
were manifeſtly inclined to return to the religion which they 
had been forced to forſake in the laſt reign ; but, however, 
it would not be very difficult to have a parliament favourable 
to the queen's intentions, by employing means which rarely | 
fail of ſucceſs, when uſed with diſcretion, "That for this pur- '| 
pole, the magiſtrates of the counties and towns were to be 
removed, and proteſtants put in their places, who would 
uſe their credit and authority to have ſuch repreſentatives re- 
turned, as were proper for the execution of the intended de- 
lien, Laſtly, That it was abſolutely neceſſary not to leave | 
any zealous catholick in the council, or in any other office 
which influenced the ſubject: That when the reformation 
ſhould be once eftabliſhed by publick authority, it would be 
ealy to ſubdue the clergy, by depriving the biſhops and moſt 
obſtinate eccleſiaſticks, and by removing in the univerſities 


the maſters and profeſlors who were molt averſe to the new 
eſtabliſhment. 
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As for the obſtacles from abroad, it was conſidered, that 
the pope was not formidable in bimſelf, and bis thunders 
were thrown away upon thoſe who deſpiſed them: That a 
contempt of him was the ready way to conquer; Provided the 
kingdom was put in a poſture of defence: That indeed it was 
to be feared the king of France would aſſert the claim of the 
queen of Scotland, but that the king of Spain was too wile to 
ſuffer ſo great an acceſſion to the monarchy of France, as 
England and Ireland: That from whatever quarter the miſ- 
chief came, whether from France or Spain, Henry and Philip 
would always be jealous of each other, and the aſſiſtance 
of one of them might be ſafely relied on: That if the king 
of France offered peace, it ought to be embraced on any 
terms, as Scotland would be included in the league; but if he 
was for continuing the war, all the danger would be, his 
powerfully aſſiſting the Scots to invade England: That there- 
fore, the northern frontiers were to be ſecured, after which a 
good fleet would fo endanger any ſuccours ſent to France, that 
without doubt that kingdom would ſoon grow weary of ſo bur- 
thenſome a war: That: beſides, it was unlikely that Philip, in 
the negotiation of peace, would abandon England to the king 
of France's ambition: That a peace thus "concluded with 
France and Scotland would afford time at leaſt to provide a- 

inſt their attacks 5. 

The queen Such was the reſult of this council, after which the queen 
iummon* a fummoned a parliament to meer the 23d of January, accord- 
Sing to the reſolution taken therein. At the ſame time, doctot 

Parker was intruſted with the care of reviſing the liturgy of 

Edward VI, and was ordered to communicate his Jabours 
Puts out a only to ſome choſen perſons d. Mean time, the proteſtants 
8 growing impatient, and preaching publickly in ſeveral places, 

n relating 

to religion, the queen took occaſion to publith a proclamation, which 
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8 Beal, clerk of the council, gave 
this adyice to fir William Cecil, whilſt 


viſal were, according to Camden, Dr. 
fatthew Parker, afterwards archbiſhop 


the conſultation was held about reform- 
ing religion: That the parliaments 
under queen Mary ſhould be declared 
void, as the firſt was under a force ; and 


the title of ſupreme head was left out 


in the ſummons to the next, before it 
was taken away by law ; from whence 
he inferred, that theſe had been no true 
parliaments, and conſequently the laws 


of Edward were ſtill in force ; but 


this propoſal was rejected. Burnet, tom. 


zi, 2. 376. 
* The perſons employed in this te- 


of Canterbury, Dr. Richard Cox, aſtet- 
wards biſhop of Ely, Dr. May, Dr. Bill, 
Dr. James Pilkington, afterwards biſhop 
of Durham, fir Thomas Smith, Mr. 
David Whitghead,, Mr, Edmund Grin- 
dal, afterwards biſhop of London, and 
then archbiſhop” of Canterbury, The 
management of thi Mair, and the cat; 
to have it done, was left to William 
Parr marquis of Northampton, Francis 
Ruſſel earl of Bedford, John Grey © 
Pyrgo, and fir William Cecil, Camden, 
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clearly ſhowed her intentions. She allowed the goſpels and Eliz. 
epiſtles, with the Lord's prayer, creed, litany, and ten com- 1558. 
mandments, to be read in Engliſh, but forbid all preaching 
on controverſial ſubjects, or any change in the Romiſh rites, 
till it ſhould be otherwiſe appointed by the parliament. In 
this ſhe followed the ſteps of the deceaſed queen. 

Queen Mary's funeral, which was ſolemnized with great Queen Mary 
pomp, finiſhed this year . But before we proceed to the noni 
events of the next, it is neceſſary to deſcribe the affairs of the 
neighbouring ſtates. 

The war between France and Spain was maniſeſtly draw- Affairs of 

ing to a concluſion. The two kings, equally weary of a bar w 
war from which neither could expect any advantage, had Mezerai. 
kept their armies all the campaign in a ſtate of inaction, for Thuanus, 
fear of obſtructing a peace. At laſt the conſtable of Mont- Barnet. 
morency, who had been priſoner in the Low Countries ever 
fince the battle of St. Quintin, having made ſome overtures 
of peace to Philip, the principal articles were ſettled ; after 
which, the two kings ſent their plenipotentiaries to Cercamp, 
and then to Cambray. The principal obſtacle to a peace was 
the king of France's reſolution to keep Calais, and Philip and 
Mary's inſiſting upon its being reſtored. - But Mary dying, 
Philip no longer ſupported the intereſts of England with the 
ſame ardour as before, at leaſt when he deſpaired of marrying 
Elizabeth. It was that expectation which caufed him to ſtand 
out ſome time, and delay the concluſion of the peace till the 
following year. 

The 14th of March, Ferdinand I. was declared emperor Death of 
by the voluntary reſignation of Charles V. his brother, who Charles V. 
enjoyed but two years the repoſe he had choſen in relinquiſh- de. 
ing the care of his worldly concerns. He died the 17th of 
September *. 

As Scotland is to afford materials for great part of Eliza- Affairs oi 
beth's hiſtory, a very particular account muſt be given of the Scotland, 
affairs of that kingdom. Without an accurate knowledge of 


what paſſed in Scotland, Elizabeth's conduct and policy can- 
not be underitood, 


OS, She was buried on December 13, 
in Henry VII's chapel, on the north ſide 
of that king's monument, Stow, p. 
955. ---- White biſhop of Wincheſter 
preached the funeral ſermon, in which 
he appiaaded the late reign, and la- 
mented the preſent ſtate of affairs with 
fuch freedom, that it was proper to 
new tome reſentment, and accordingly 


he was confin*d to his houſe till the 
meeting of the parliament, Burnet, 
tom. ii. p. 373. 

Kk Rapin by miſtake ſays, he lived 
but nx months after his reſignation. He 
reſigned his Spaniſh Comunions, October 
2c, I5cc, and the empire, January 
17, 15 50, and died September 20,1553. 
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The queen dowager of Scotland, mother of the queen 
dauphinels, obtained the regency of that kingdom by the in- 
tereſt of the duke of Guiſe and the cardinal of Lotrain her 
brothers, but was ſupported only by the proteſtants. The 
earl of Arran, chief of the houſe of Hamilton, had unwil- 
lingly reſigned the regency, though his reſignation procured 
him the dutchy of Chaterault in France !, with twelve thou- 
ſand livres a year in land. The archbiſhop of St. Andrew's 
his natural brother inceſſantly blamed his e and by 
his cabals amongſt the clergy gave diſturbance to the regent. 
To break the meaſures of this prelate, (he turned to the pro- 
teſtants, who were now grown conliderable. This method 
ſucceeded, but withal ſhe was obliged to connive at the meet- 
ings of the proteſtants, and this indulgence greatly increaſcd 
their number and ſtrength. 

Things remained in this ſtate till the breach between 
France and Spain. As England eſpouſed the cauſe of Philip 
II, and the regent of Scotland could not poſſibly induce the 
Scots to declare war with Mary, the adviſed the king of 
France to haſten the dauphin's marriage with the young queen, 

and accordingly it was folemnized in "April 1558. This gave 
a conſiderable turn to the affairs of Scotland. The clergy, 
knowing how the court of France ſtood aftected to the fol- 
lowers of the new religion, did not queſtion to be ſupported 
in their attempt to reduce the proteſtants within the pale of 
the Romiſh church. On the other hand, the regent no longer 
wanting the proteſtants, began to look more coldly on them. 
To begin the work, the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's having 
ſummoned before him an aged priell , who had diſcontinued 
the maſs, ordered him to be burnt alive in his archiepil- 
copal city, to the great grief and diicontent of the inhabitants. 
This eſſay being made, the biſhops cited a miniſter called 
Paul Meffan, with deſign to make him ſuffer the ſame pu- 
niſhment, but as they faw the people began to be moved, thc 
trial was deferred to another opportunity. Some time after, 
a proceſſion annually made at Edinburgh raiſed a fort oi 
commotion, which ſhowed that the proteftants! were not afraid 
to appear. The regent had a farther conviction, when ſhe 
was told that Meffan, condemned for non- appearance, was 
openly protected in the county of Fife. Theſe were as pre- 
ludes to what was to follow. In fine, ſome gentlemen of Fife 


IIa Poitou. n September x, St. Giles's day, whom 
m His name was Walter Mills, who the inhabitants of Edinburgh honour 45 
was cited before the biſhops, abbots, and their patron, Buchan, I. 16 
divines, Buchanan, I. 16. 


and 
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and Angus, diſperſing themſelves through as counties, en- Eliz. 
couraged the proteſtants to ſtand upon their defence, and rot 1558. 
ſuffer their lives to be taken away on pretence of religion, de- — 
monſtrating to them that their number was greater in Scot- 
land than that of the catholicks. This occaſioned an aſſo- Burre:; 
ciation under the hands and ſeals of the aſſociators, and was rey 
the firſt that was formed in Scotland in defence of the new re- He. 
ligion. The proteſtants perceiving themſelves ſtronger ſince p. 228-288. 
the aſſociation, which was called the congregation, ient to 
the regent a petition, that the worthip of God might be in 
the vulgar tongue, and the communion given in both kinds, 
which was ſtrongly oppoſed by the biſhops. But the regent 
being told, that an abſolute refuſal might throw all Scotland 
into a fame; ſhe endeavoured to ſoften the biſhops by a pro- 
miſe of her protection at a more ſeaſonable juncture, Mean 
time, ſhe permitted the proteſtants to celebrate divine fervice 
in their own tongue, provided this was done without tu— 
mults or publick aſſemblies in Edinburgh and Leith . But 
the clergy not liking this politick circumſpection of the re- 
gent, met together to conſult upon the affair, and reſolved to 
proſecute the hereticks with the extremeſt rigour. The pro- Buchanan. 
teſtants deputed John Areſkin, afterwards earl of Mar, to the 
biſhops aſſembled, to demand of them that divine ſervice 
might be performed in the vulgar tongue; but this was una- 
nimouſly rejected. Such was the ſituation of the affairs in 
Scotland, when Elizabeth aſcended the throne of England, and 
till the end of the year 1558. 

In the beginning of the following year, Elizabeth con- 1559. 


287. 


ferred honours on ſome perſons whom the was pleaſed to diſ- Several pecrs 


tinguiſh, whether on account of their merit, or becauſe ſhe ate. 


3 1 1 
. MN1zen, 


expected ſome important ſervices from them. WIIliam Parr ge. 
marquis of Northamption, who had been ſentenced to 1 Acl. Pub. 
in the reign of Mary and afterwards pardoned, was reſtored *. p. 495» 
to his honours. Edward Seymour, eldeſt fon of the late _ 790. 
of Somerſet, was created earl of Hertford, notwithſtanding 
all the precautions of the duke his father, to cauſe his titles 
to deſcend to the children of his ſecond marriage ?. Tho— 

mas 


© Buchanan and Melvil differ in re- ward Seymour his eldeſt ſurviving fon 
lation to the time when this toleration by his firſt wife Catherine Fit ol, wha 0 
was granted to the reformed, © Rapin. was difinherited to gratif, the pride 

Y Rapin here is entirely miſtaken, for ambition of his laſt wite, ad never en- 
this Edward Seymour was his eldeſt ſon joyed any title. It is not e no- 
by his ſecond wife lady Ann Stanhope, tice, that upon the extinRion of the 
on whoſe' flue he procured an act to youngeſt line of this ſamily by the ſe- 
lettle the titles and eſtate, and not Ed- cond marriage in 1759, the eldeit branch 


12 ed 
m_ 
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Eliz. mas Howard, ſecond ſon of the duke of Norfolk, was created 
1559. viſcount Bindon. Henry Carey, the queen's couſin 2, and 
Oliver St. John, were raiſed to the dignity of barons. All 
theſe peers were proteſtants, and conſequently” very proper to 
promote the queen's deſigns in the houfe of lords. | 
The queen's Theſe promotions being over, the queen was crowned in 


coronation, Weſtminſter abbey v, with the ufual ceremonies. The ſee 


1 of Canterbury being vacant, this office belonged to the arch- 
Stow. biſhop of Yerk, but he, with the other biſhops, refuſed to 
Hollingh. affiſt at the ſolemnity, becauſe Elizabeth by proclamation, 
and by admitting into her council, men who paſſed not for 
ve catholicks, had ſufficiently declared againſt the church of 
ome.” Oglethorp of Carliſle was the only biſhop that at laſt 
was perſuaded to do the office, notwithſtanding the murmurs 
of his brethren. It ſeems that the biſhops thought the mini- 
{try of a biſhop ſo eſſential to a coronation, that, in refuſing 
3 perform the ceremony, they could deprive the queen of her 

ignity. 
The parliaa- The parliament meeting the 25th of January *, fir Nicho- 
ment meets, las Bacon, keeper of the great ſeal t, opened it with a ſpeech, 
8 in which he diſplayed the, merits of the new queen, with 
of Bacon, ſevere reflections on the late miniſtry for the loſs of Calais. 
keeper of the He told them. that the queen deſired an immediate applica- 
3 tion to the affairs of religion; that a diſunion in that reſpect 
D'Ewe's was one of the evils which called for the moſt ſpeedy re- 


Journ. p. 11. dreſs, He exhorted the parliament to proceed between the 
two extremes of ſuperſtition and irreligion, which might re- 


unite the adherents of both 
worſhip. 


ſeated at Maiden- Bradley, Wilts, de- 
ſcended from the laſt mentioned Edward 
ſo ditnherited, ſucceeded to the duke- 
dom of Somerſet, after having been ex- 
cluded full tuo hundred years. 
* Her couſin- german by Mary Bo- 

OY 

r January 14. Stow, p. 645. The 
1 5th, ſays Sandford, p. 50g ; and the 
25th, according to Hollingſh, p. 1180. 
But it appears from Rymer's Foed. that 
it was on the sth. A patent was 
granted to Henry Fitz-Alan carl of A- 
rundel, to perform the office of high 
conſtable on the day before the corona - 
tion, and the office af high ſteward on 
the coronation- day. Remer, tom. xv, 
P- 494, 495. | 

* It mat the 23d, aud was prorogued 


religions in the ſame publick 


to the 25th. 

t He was the firſt that was by patent 
created lord keeper, Formerly thole 
that were keepers of the fea}, had no 
dignity noi authority annexed. to their 
office ; they did not * cauſes, nor 
prefide in the bouſe of lords, but were 
only to put the ſeals to ſuch writs or 
patents as went in courſe; and ſo the 
ſeal was only put in the hands of the 
keeper, but for ſome ſhort interval. 
But now Bacon was the firft lord keeper 
that had all the dignity and authority 
of lord chancellor conferred on him. 
He was father to the great fir Francis 
Bacon, viſcount St, Alban's, and was 
one of the moſt learned, moſt pious, 
and wiſeſt men of the nation, Burnet, 
tom, ul, p, 3209. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Burnet has ſo largely deſcribed, in his hiſtory the man- Eliz. 
ner of reſtoring the reformation in England by the parlia- 1559. 
ment, that I believe I may be excuſed deſcending to particu- 
lars, and the more, as this ſubject chiefly relates to church 
hiſtory. I ſhall content myſelf therefore with only pointing 
to the acts made in this ſeſſion, to ſpare the reader the trouble 
of turning over his hiſtory, I ſhall however obſerve, that 
this author ſeems to have been miſtaken in placing the acts 
(moſt of which were made in February and March) after the 
peace, which was not concluded till April. But this is not 
very material. 

At firſt, to try how the parliament was inclined, a motion Tenth: and 
was made in the lower houſe for reſtoring to the crown the en 
tenths, firſt-fruits, and impropriations, ſurrendered by queen e .,.,... 
Mary. This motion was immediately approved; and the Statut. 
a of lords conſented to it, notwithitanding the oppoſition 
of the biſhops . | 

The 4th of February, the houſe of commons addreſſed The com- 
the queen in a very dutiful manner, and repreſented to her 770: adcreſs 
how neceſſary it was for the happineſs of the nation, that ſhe © I'® © 
ſhould think of marrying. The queen graciouſly thanked Her ancuer. 
the commons, and told them how much ſhe was pleaſed that 
they had neither limited time nor place. She added, that by 
the ceremony of her. inauguration, ſhe was married to her 
people, and her ſubjects were to her inſtead of children : they 
would not want a ſucceſſor when ſhe died; and, for her part, 
ſhe would be well contented, that the marble ſhould tell po- 
ſterity, HERE LIES A QUEEN THAT REIGNED so LONG, 

AND LIVED AND DIED A VIRGIN. 

Some days after, the lords paſſed a bill to recognize Eliza- An act w 
beth for lawful queen, in virtue of an act of the 35th of the 
Henry VIII. Some thought it ſtrange that the ſentence of right to the 
her mother's divorce, and the ſubſequent act declaring Eliza- gens. 
beth illegitimate, were not annulled. Camden fays, this f. l. 5. 383. 
omiſſion was with deſign, and Burnet reports the reaſons Camden. 
which determined the houſe of lords to be ſilent on this point. Aun. p. 378. 
The firſt was, that the poſſeſſion of the crown purged all de- 
fects, according to a received maxim when Henry VII. 
mounted the throne. But this reaſon had not appeared ſuf- 
acient_to-Mary, who was in the ſame caſe with Elizabeth, 


This bill was read in the houſe of of York, Bonner biſhop of London, 
lords, January 30, 31, and February Pates of Worceſter, Kitching of Landaff, 
4; and in the houſe of commons, Fe- Bayne of Coventry, Turbeville of Exeter, 
bruary 6, 17, "ind 21. The biſhops Scot of Cheſter, Oglethorp of Carline. 


chat oppoſed it were, Heath archbiſhop D' Ewes's Journ. p. 19. 


and 


* 
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and yet had procured a repeal of that act, which declared her 
illegitimate. The ſecond reaſon was, that this act could not 
be repealed, without caſting ſome diſhonour on the memory 
of Henry VIII, and it was the queen's intereſt rather to con- 
ceal than publickly expoſe her father's weakneſs. I own this 
reaſon appears to me very unſatisfactory. For why was the 


reputation of Henry VIII. to be ſpared, if it could not be 
done without endangering the ſafety of the reigning queen? 
Beſides, it was not expoſing faults which till then had been 
concealed, but faults known to all the world. The third 
reaſon: was, that too ſcrupulous an inquiry on this head, 
would render the queen's right more uncertain inſtead of 
making it leſs difputable. This probably was the prevailing 
reaſon, though to ſuffer the ſentence and act to ſubſiſt ſeems 
to have been equally dangerous. It was eſtabliſhing a prece- 
dent in favour of baſtards, which might have ill conſequences. 
And who knows but it may ſtill affect future ages? Beſides, 
this regard for the honour of Henry left an eternal blot upon 
the memory of Elizabeth. At leaſt her enemies, and parti- 
cularly the queen of Scotland, were thereby furniſhed with a 
plauſible pretence to wreſt the ſcepter from her, if a favour- 
able opportunity offered, Dr. Burnet thinks the conduct of 
this parliament equally pious and wiſe, I allow the firſt: but 
the continued endeavours to dethrone Elizabeth, wholly 
founded on the ſentence of her mother's divorce and the ſub- 
ſequent act, will not permit me to believe it viſdom to leave 
them unrepealed, 

The act to recognize the queen's title being paſſed, the 
parliament turned to the affairs of religion, and made divers 
ſtatutes, which I ſhall but juſt mention. 

The firſt appointed the publick worſhip to be performed in 
the vulgar tongue *. 

The ſecond reſtored the queen to her right of ſupremacy in 
the church of England. | 

The third renewed and confirmed all the acts made in the 
reign of Edward VT. concerning religion. And in this many 
others were included. 

The fourth reſtored to the queen the nomination of the 
biſpops. By this ſtatute likewiſe many others were con- 
firmed, made in the reign of Henry VIII. againſt the pope. 
The queen was empowered to put the exerciſe of her ſupre- 
macy into what hands ſhe ſhould think proper. Moreover, 


w And accordingly it began to be fo on May 8, which was Whitfunday, Stow, 


p. 039. 
all 
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all perſons in publick employments were obliged to ſwear, 
that © they acknowledged the queen to be the ſupreme go- 


< yernor in all cauſes, as well ecclefiaſtical as temporal; that —— 
they renounced all foreign juriſdiction, and ſhould bear the 


© queen true allegiance.” Whoſoever refuſed this oath was 
declared incapable of holding any publick office, Laſtly, 
divers penalties were enactcd againſt any, who by word or 
writing tended to ſet forth or advance any foreign power in the 
kingdom. 

The fifth act eſtabliſhed uniformity in divine worſhip *. 

By a fixth, the parliament empowered the queen to reſerve 
to herſelf the lands belonging to the biſhopricks, as they be- 
came void, giving in lieu of them their full value in impro- 
priated tythes. 

By a ſeventh act, all religious houſes were annexed to the 
crown. 

By an eighth, the deprivation of popiſh biſhops in king 
Edward's reign was declared valid. 

In a word, the parliament in this ſeſſion reſtored religion 
to the ſame ſtate as in Edward VI's reign, and after a grant 
of a ſubſidy, two tenths, and two fifteenths, with tunnage 
= poundage for the queen's life, it was diſſolved the 8th of 

ay Y 


Among the biſhops then in England, ſome there were who some oppo« 
ſition made 
by popiſh 
biſhops and 


lords, 


had complied with all the changes in religion ſince Henry's 
breach with the pope. Of this number were, Heath arch- 


| biſhop of York, Jonſtal biſhop of Durham, Thirleby biſhop 
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of Ely, and ſome others. Theſe choſe to abſent themſelves Burnet. 


| from the parliament, becauſe, as they ſaw the queen's inten- 


tion, they durſt neither openly oppoſe it, nor aſſiſt in OY 


| the reformation, after ſo publick a deſertion of it in the la 


reign, Both appeared to them equally incommodious, 
Other biſhops ſtrongly oppoſed thele acts, but with no ſucceſs. 
dome of the lay-peers alſo endeavoured to ſtem the torrent, 
and even entered their proteſts, but their number was ve 

ſmall, To fay all in a word, the fame thing happened in 
this as in the parliament under Henry, Edward, and Mary, 
that is, the court cauſed to be enacted almoſt whatever they 


x The diſſentients from it were, the y This parliament granted the queen 
vchibiſkop of York, the marquis of a ſubſidy of 2 8. 8 d. in the pound of 
Wincheſter, the earl of Shrewſbury, the goods, and 4s. of lands, to be paid at 


| Viſcount Montague ; the biſhops of Lon- two ſeveral payments. They alto granted 


don, Ely, Worceſter, Landaff, Coven- he: two tenths, and two fifteentlis, and 
ity, Exeter, and Cheſter ; the lords tunnage and poundage for life, as they 
Morley, Stafford, Dudley, Wharton, were granted to Edward VI. and Mary, 

ch, and North, D'Ewes, p. 28. Stevens, Stow, p. 639. 


You, VII, C3 pleaſed. 
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Eliz, pleaſed. This is not very ſtrange with regard to the houſe of 
1559. commons, where the members may be changed every neu 
| pariiament ; but the readineſs wherewith the Houle of lords 
conſented, one while to acts favouring the reformation, an- 
other while to thoſe cſtabliſhing the Romiſh religion, is much 
| more ſurpriſing. 
The high The ſupremacy with which the queen was lately inveſted, 
commiſtion with power to depute any perſons to exercile it in her name, 
erected, 
anne * riſe to a new court, called the High Commiſſion Cout. 
was compoſed of a certain number of commiſſioners, 
who exerciſed the ſame power, which had been formerly 
lodged by Henry VIII. in a ſingle perſon with the title of 
Vicegercnt. 
The queen While the parliament was taken up with affairs of religion, 
forbids to ſome preachers having in divers places delivered doctiines 
on HE from the pulpit, tending to overthrow the reformation, the 
Burnet, queen, following the precedent ſet her by Edward and Mary, 
forbid all preaching without a ſpecial licence under the great 
ſeal. This fired the lower houſe of convocation, and pro- 
duced a petition to the queen, in which were boldly aflerted 
the doQrines of the church of Rome. This gave occaſion to 
a propoſition for a conference between nine doors on each 
Aconference ſide to examine the reaſons of both. The conference we: 
on religion held the beginning of April. But the Roman catholicks te- 
own e non fleAing, that they had undertaken more than they could an- 
Fox, t. iii. ſwer, in thus bringing the doctrincs of their religion into que- 
bp: 97% Kc. ſtion without being authorized by the pope, refuted to give 
r 488; their reaſons in writing, though that had been agreed. At falt 
Stow. they plainly declared, it was not in their powcr to diſpute on 
points already decided . They had not been fo ſcrupulous 
in the reign of Mary, bernie then the ſucceſs of the confc- 
rence was known beforehand. This gave the proteſtants 
cauſe to triumph, and pretend that their adverſaries durtt not 


enter the liſts. 


2 The points to be diſcuſſed in this cheſter, Lincoln, Carlifie, Chefter, Co. 
conference were, worſhip in an unknown ventry and Litchfield, Cole dean of St. 
tongue, the power of particular churches Paul's, Langdal archdeacon of Lewes, 
to alter rites and ceremonies, and the Harpsfield archdeacon of Canterbury, 
propitiatory ſacrifice in the maſs, The and Chedſey archdeacon of Middleſex. 
conference was begun the 411 of March The biſhops of Wincheſter and Lincoln, 
in Weſtminſter abbey, before the p ivy- ſeeing their cauſe in great danger, ſaid, 
council, both houles of parliament, and that the faith of the church ought not “ 
infinite crouds of people, The proteſ- be examined but in a ſynod of divines.—. 
tant diſputants were, Storye biſhop of That the queen and council ought to de 
Chicheſter, Cox, Whitehead, Grindall, excommunicated, for ſuffering the ca- 
Horne, Sands, Gueſt, Ailmer, and lewe!, tholick faith to be argued before an un 
And the popiſu were, the biſhops of Win- learned multitude, Fox, t. ii. p. 7 
0 


FR, Watlon of Lincoln, ' Oglethorpe of 403 
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To finiſh what I have to ſay at preſent on religion, I ſhall Eliz. 
only add that the reformation having been eſtabliſhed by pub-. 1559. 
lick authority, of 9400 beneficed clergymen_in the king- | 
dom, only fourteen. biſhops twelve archdeacons, fifteen The number 
heads of colleges, fifty canons, and about eighty parochial dag tre 
prieſts, choſe, to quit their preferments rather than their reli- to comply 
gion, Their places being filled with proteſtants, England with the re- 
became entirely reformed, very ſhortly after having ſeen the formation. 


̃ ; a Camden. 
reformed ſent to the flames. It is now time to return to po- Burner. 


litical affairs, Act, Pub, 
While Philip had any hopes of marrying Elizabeth, his ple- g 543» 

nipotentiaries, aſſembled with thoſe of England an! France LEED 

at Cateau in Cambreſis, inſiſted upon the reſtitution of Calais ,c,fns for 

to the crown of England. But when his expectations were peace wick 

diſappointed by the change in England with regard to rel1- 8 
ion, he deſerted Elizabeth and made a ſeparate peace, or at 

2 ſettled with France the principal articles. It is pretended Mczerai, 

that in the treaty, by which France refigned 198 places to 

Spain or her allies in exchange for three only, there was a ſe- 

cret article of a mutual promiſe between the two kings to ex- 

tirpate hereticks. This done, the Spaniards, from parties, as 

they were before, became mediators between France and Eng- 

land. But they acted ſo faintly, that it was plain they did 

not much concern themſelves in Elizabeth's affairs. Philip's 

defection therefore obliged the queen to conclude a peace on 

any terms, the continuation of the war being no way favour- 

able to her affairs, or to the meaſures ſhe was now taking to 

introduce the reformation in England. By a treaty theretore 

ligned the 2d of April, it was agreed, i 
That the king of France ſhould have Calais and the other A, pub. 

places in Picardy conquered upon the Engliſh, eight years; W. p. 505. 

ater which, he ſhould be obliged to reftore them to the queen 22 

of England. ng 18 
That within the ſpace of ſ:: months, ſeven foreign mer- 

chants, not ſubjects of the French king, ſhould engage for 

the payment of 500, ooo crowns of cold to Elizabeth, as a 

penal fine, in caſe” the reſtitution of the places within the 

ume limited, was either refuſed or delayed by Henry or his 

ſucceſſors. And that notwithſtanding, whether the faid tum 


2 Theſe biſhops were, Heath arch- Carliſe, Turbevile of Exeter, Pole of 
hop of York, Bonner biſhop of Lon- Pe:erboraugh, Scot of Chelter, Pates of 
eon, Thicleby cf Fly, Bowurn of Path Worceſter, and Goldwell of St. Afaph, 
a! Wells, Ch:iilo>herfon of Chichefter, Burnet, tom, ii. p. 396. By whom 
an of Litchfield, White of Wincheſ- they were ſucceede ], fee Ibid, p. 402, 
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© was paid or not paid, the king of France and his ſuccefſyr; 
© ſhould remain under the obligation to reſtore Calais and the 
other places, as they engaged by this treaty.” Moreover, 
that the king of France ſhould deliver to the queen, as hoſ- 
tages till the promiſed ſecurity was given, Ferry de Foix count 
of Candale, and Captal of Buch, Lewis de St. Maure mar- 
quiſs of Neſle and count of Laval, Gafton de Foix marquis 
of Trans, Antoine du Prat preſident of the parliament of Paris, 
and the lord Nantouillet. 

Theſe are the expreſs words of the treaty, of which the 

French hiſtorians give us only the pretended meaning, by turn- - 
ing them after their own manner. Mezerai ſays, It was 
© covenanted that Henry ſhould either reſtore Calais and the 
© other conqueſts, or if he liked it better, the ſum of oo, 
crowns, which being referred to his opinion, there was ng 
doubt he would keep this place, which was the key of hiz 
kingdom.” 
Neither has Father Daniel given us the very terms of the 
treaty, which perhaps he had never ſeen. He contents him- 
ſelf with relating the ſenſe, adding an explication which en- 
tirely changes the nature of the treaty. * Elizabeth (ſays 
this hiſtorian) could not without giving offence to the Eng- 
© liſh make an abſolute ſurrender of Calais to France. Be- 
© fides, ſhe ſaw the king determined not to part with it; a 
middle way was therefore taken, which left this prince in 
poſſeſſion of Calais for eight years, at the end of which he 
promiſed to reſtore it, on forfeiture of 500,000 crowns to 
* the Engliſh. That notwithſtanding this payment, which 
* was to be made on a refuſal or delay of reſtitution, the Eng- 
© liſh were allowed to uſe force for the recovery of Calais. 
By theſe laſt words he explains the ſenſe of thole in the ori- 
ginal treaty. That whether the ſum was paid or not 
« paid, the king of France and his ſucceſſors ſhould be bound 
to the reſtitution of Calais, as they engaged by the treaty. 
This ſhows how we ought to be upon our guard againſt the 
national partiality of hiſtorians. I ſhall add here upon tl 
article, that Calais never was reſtored, that the 500,000 
crowns were never paid, and when Elizabeth demanded Cz- 
lais at the expiration of the term, the court of France founded 
their refuſal upon ſome generalities, and not upon the treat) 
itſelf, as they might have done, ſuppoſing what theſe two hil- 
torians have related. | 

Another article of the treaty was, that neither the king 
of France, nor the king and queen of Scotland, nor the queen 
of England, ſhould atiempt any thing againſt one 25 

irec 


— 
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directly or indirectly, in prejudice of this treaty. That if the 
queen of England violated this article, the king of France 
and the king and queen of Scotland ſhould be freed from their 
engagements, and their hoſtages and ſecurities be diſcharged. 
In like manner, if the violation came from the king of 
France, he ſhould be obliged to reſtore Calais, and the other 
places, as if the eight years were expired; and if he refuſed 
to make the reſtitution, the ſecurities and hoſtages ſhould ſtill 
remain bound. 

That the fortifications of Aymouth, and all others made 
in Scotland ſince the treaty of Boulogne, ſhould be demo- 
liſhed. 

That all the other pretenſions of the king of France, of the 
king and queen of Scotland, and of the queen of England, 
with all their exceptions, ſhould remain entire, in the expec- 
tation that Providence would produce ſome good opportunity 
to terminate them by a peace. 

That the forementioned princes or princeſſes ſhould not 
afford a retreat or protection to each other's rebels, but reci- 
procally deliver them to one another. 


The ſame day a treaty was figned between the queen of Treaty with 


England and the king and queen of Scotland, of which theſe 
are the principal articles, | 


Scotland. 
Act. Pub. 


XV. P- 513. 


That neither of the parties ſhould attack the dominions now 
poſſeſſed by the other, neither in perſon or otherwiſe, 

That they ſhould give no aid to attack the dominions of 
one another to any perſon, in whatſoever degree of conſan— 
guinity or affinity he might be related to them, or whatever 
might be his quality, 

That they ſhould not receive or entertain rebels, fugitives, 
malefactors, &c. | | 

That in three months, the fortifications of Aymouta, and 
5 others erected in Scotland ſince the treaty of 1549, ſhould 

e razed, | 


That all other mutual claims and pretenſions ſhould remain 
entire, - | 

That in two months, commiſſioners ſhould be appointed 
on both ſides, to ſettle certain articles, concerning which the 
ambaſſadors of France were not ſufficiently inſtructed. 

Francis and Mary ratified the treaty the 18th of April, and j 


— 


the 31ſt of May the commiſſioners of the two kingdoms at 526, 


Upſalinton figned a ſecond treaty upon the articles left un- 


decided in the firſt, 
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Elizabeth having concluded a peace with France and Scot- 
land with more cafe and honour than ſhe had reaſon to ex- 
pect. flattered herſelf ſhe was going to enjoy a ſettled tran- 
quillity. But ſhe quickly perceived, ſhe had little cauſe to 
triumph. Henry II. had made a peace with her, only becauſe 
Philip II. who had engaged Mary his queen in the war, was 
reſolved not to ſian the peice before E lizabeth had concluded 
her's. It was of little moment to Philip, that ſhe found great 
advantages in the peace, or the king of France obſerved his 
treaty with her, provided it appeared to the world that Spain 
had not deſerted England. This was all he deſired, 1 
probably what fac: litated the peace, Henry II. granted no 
doubt more than he intended to perform, as weil to give that 
ſatisfaction to the king of Spain, as to diſengage him from 
the intereſts of England. He ſoon ditcovered he had no other 
Intention. 

Ambaſſadors from France being come to Bruficls to ſee the 
peace ſworn, ſecretary Ardoy, w ho was there from the dau- 
phin king and the queen dzůuphinefs, gave them the titles of 
king and queen of Scotland, England, and Ireland. Shortly 
ater, Ehzabeth heard that the king of France had ordered 
Fran is and Mary to afiume the ſame ULES, and quarter the 
arins of England in their Teal, their plate, their furniture, 
that no ode might be ignorant of their pretenſions. Sir 
Nicholas 'Fhrockmorton the Engiiſh ambailador in France, 
complained of this u urpation with preat freedom, but the 
trivyulous anſwer to his complaints let him fee the little regard 
France had for his miſtreſs. Mezerai ſays, the ambaſlacor 
was told, that this was agreeable to the cuſtom of Germany, 
where the cadets or yourger branches bore th2 title and arms 
of the chief of their family d. Camden adds, that the court 
of France pretended, that all princes and princeſſes had a 

right to bear the arms of their houſe with a bar. But, 
beſides that Francis and Mary bore them without any ſuch 
diſtinction, they moreover aſſumed the title of king and queen 
of England e. In ſhort, the court of France being preſſed 
upon che affair, anſwered the ambaſſador, that the king and 
queen of Scotland had only taken the arms of England to 


b Melvil ſays, Turock morton got but fioners, © That his niece, the queen of 
teh excuſes 3 for the French coùrt al- „ Scots, was the true and undoubted 
ledged, that in Dutchland all the princes, « queen of England, and that the & 3g 

brothers, couſins, or children are ſtiled “ of Spain ought to endeavour to ha. 
princes, or dukes of that {lame Houle, « Calais put into the hards of hie ni*ce, 
21. « who was the rightful queen of EUS. 

e At the late congreſs the 3 « land. Camden, 93377 

of Lorrain told the Spaniſh còmmiſ- a | 1 

f oblige 
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oblige Elizabeth to quit thoſe of France. Lo this Throck- 
morton replied, that twelve kings of England had carried the 
arms and title of kings of France, without being obliged by 
any treaty to quit them. But his reaſons were not heard, and 
notwithſtanding all his complaints, Francis and Mary till 


bore the title they had uſurped. Camden affirms, the con- p. 378. 


ſtable of Montmorency by his arguments induced them to re- 
linquiſh it, but aſſuredly he is miſtaken. Thus, though the 
court of France would not openly declare their thoughts of 
Elizabeth, it was manifeſt ſhe was regarded as a baſtaid, 
and the crown of England was pretended to be devolved upon 
Mary. Accordingly, Elizabeth did not ſuffer herſelf to be 
deceived. From that time ſhe conſidered Mary as a danger- 
ous rival, and the princes of Lorrain ker uncles, the authors 
of this uſurpation, as her moſt mortal enemies. The death 
of Henry, a little after, inſtead of diſcouraging the defign to 
place May on the throne of England, only gave it freth 
vigour. The duke of Guiſe, and the cardinal of Lorrain, 
governing all under Francis II. ſucceſſor to Henry, never 
ceaſed inciting the young king to ſend forces into Scotland, 
to render himſelf abſolute maſter of the kingdom, and then 
attack Elizabeth from that quarter. But becauſe this project 
was founded upon the preſent ſituation of the Scotch affairs, 
it is neceſſary to reſume the recital at the place where I left oft 
the laſt year. 


Shortly after the marriage of the young queen with the Sequel of the 


dauphin, the affairs of Scotland began to be terribly em- 
broiled. The princes of Lorrain having formed the deft 
attack England by Scotland, believed it impracticable till the 
king and queen were rendered abſolute in their kingdom. 
They knew, it would be difficult to perſuade the ſtates of 
Scotland. to be the inſtruments of their ambition in making 
war upon Elizabeth, in order to place the crown of England 
on the head of their queen. The number of proteſtants was 
now ſo conſiderable in Scotland, that they were almoſt maſters 
in the aſſemblies of the ſtates. Conſequently, it appeared 
impoſſible to draw them into the project of dethroning a pro- 
teſtant queen, (who was eſtabliſhing their religion in England) 
in order to place a catholick queen on that throne, who would 
thereby be enabled to deſtroy the reformation in both king - 
doms, It was therefore neceſſary to find an excuſe for ſend- 
ing an army into Scotland to ſtrengthen the catholick party, 
which probably would be more ready and zealous to favour 


the enterprize. It was with this view, that they obtained of Melvil. 
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mander of the French and Scots forces in the pay of France, 
to ſuffer no other religion in Scotland than the Roman catho- 
lick 4. They eaſily forcfaw, this order would produce troubles 
in Scotland, and furniih them with a pretence to ſend thither 
an army. 

The regent, upon the receit of the order, began to exe- 
cute it with publiching an edicte conformable to the king's 
will, or rather of the two princes his brothers, who, as will 
hereaiter be ſeen, had not diſcovered their whole project to 
the king. The proteſtants, in ſeveral deputations to the 
queen-regent, repreſented to her the unſealonableneſs of ri- 
gour, conſidering their number, but ſhe would hearken to 
nothing. At this time, the city of Perth, alias St. John's- 
town, having publickly embraced the refornied religion, the 
regent ſummoned the ſtates to Sterling, and cited thither the 
reformed miniſters, in order to baniſh them the kingdom by 
a ſolemn decree, The miniſters appeared at Sterling to de- 
fend their cauſe, being attended with infinite crowds of people 
unarmed, who were come to aſſiſt them in their defence, 
agrecably to the cuſtom of Scotland s. The regent, aſtoniſhed 
at the fight, prayed John Areſkin to prevail with the multi- 
tudes to retire, promiſing that nothing ſhould be decreed in 
the ſtates againſt the miniſters. Areſkin ſucceeded, and the 
miniſters with all their attendants withdrew. But they were 
no ſooner gone than they were condemned for non-appearance, 
according to the citation. Areſkin was ſo enraged to be made 
the queen's inſtrument to deceive the proteſtants, that he re- 
ſolved to be revenged. For that purpoſe, he went to the 
nobility of Strathern, Angus, and Merns, who were aſſem— 
bled upon the news of what paſſed at Sterling, and perſuaded 
them to take up arms. 

This news being brought to Perth, Knox the miniſter, 
a celebrated preacher, animated the people by a ſermon, 
which, while the principal citizens were at dinner, ſent the 
rabble into the churches, who broke the images and entirely 
deſtroyed the monaſtery of the Carthuſians. The inhabitants 


d The pope, emperor, and kings of mayor of Perth, to ſuppreſs all tumults 
Spain and France, had then entered into for innovating of religion, who an- 
3 combination to reduce again the moſt ſwered her, That he had power over the 
part of Europe to the Roman catholick bodies and eſtates of the inhabitants, 
religion, and to purſue and puniſh with and thoſe he would take care ſhould do 
fire and ſword all hereticks who would no hurt, but that he had no dominion 
not condeſcend to the ſame. Melvil, over their conſciencegs. - Buchan. J. 16. 

* g Criminals were allowed to come to 

e A little before Eaſter. Idem. the trials attended with their relations 
De 24. and friends. Rapin, 
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of Cuper immediately followed the example of the people of 
Perth. The regent vexed to ſee her edict contemned, and 
willing to prevent the conſequences of this diſobedience, re- 
ſolved to chaſtiſe the inhabitants of Perth. To that end, ſhe 
aſſembled ſome forces, and attended by the earls of Argyle 
and Athol marched directly to Perth. But approaching the 
town, ſhe was informed the earl of Glencarne * was incamped 
in the neighbourhood with ſeven thouſand men. This news 
determined her to offer the earl and his aſſociates certain con- 
ditions, which were accepted. Amongſt other articles it was 
agreed, that the Scotch forces on both ſides ſhouid be diſ- 


miſſed, and the French removed at a certain diſtance from 


Perth *: that the queen ſhould be reſpectfully received into the 
city, and ſuffered to lodge in it ſome days, provided ſhe 
would make no alterations : laſtly, that the differences con- 
cerning religion ſhould be referred to the deciſion of the ſtates. 
The confederates having diſmiiled their forces, the regent 
came to Perth, and entered with ſome Scotch troops in the 
pay of France, which was conſidered by the confederates as a 
violation of the treaty *. But this was not all they had cauſe 
to complain of. The regent reſtored the maſs in Perth, and 
reſolving to make it a place of arms, left a garriſon in the 
town, 


Hence the earl of Argyle and James Stuart, prior of St, Mebril. 
uc 


Andrew's, and natural ſon to James V. took occaſion to dee 
clare againſt the regent, and levy forces to ſupport the pro- 


teſtants. They had ſome time before embraced the reforma- 


tion, though hitherto they had adhered to the regent. Shortly 
after, the inhabitants of St. Andrew's and ſome other towns, 
declaring themſelves proteſtants, committed ſeveral diſorders 
in the catholick churches. Whereupon the regent aſſembled 
an army, compoſed of two thouſand French and one thouſand 
Scots, and giving the command to the duke of Chauteleraut 
ſent him to chaſtiſe the inhabitants of Cuper, who had de- 
clared themſelves next after thoſe of Perth. But the duke 
hearing the confederates were marching with ſuperior forces to 
give him battle, informed the regent of it, who was then at 
Falkland. She tried at firſt to amuſe them with new propo- 
tions, till ſhe had reinforced her army. But the confede- 
rates perceiving; her artifice, marched to Perth, and became 


h Alexander Cunningham. from France, but thoſe Scots likewiſe 
i By the Scotch forces were commonly which were in the pay of France. 
uncerſtood the natives which were in the Rapin. 
Pay of the kingdom; and by the French, k By reaſon of the equivocal mean- 
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maſters of the town in a few days. Aſterwards Scone, Ster- 
ling, and Linlithgo, were ſecured by them, and as their army 
daily increaſed, the regent and d'Oyſel wete obliged to with- 
draw to Dunbar. | | 

Mean time, the regent had writ, to the court of France, 
that James prior of St. Andrew's was the principal author of 
the troubles of Scotland, and that, being natural ſon of 
James V. he deſigned to ſeize the crown. The princes of 
Lorrain, brothers to the regent, embraced this occaſion to 
inſmuate to Henry IT. that religion was not concerned in the 
troubles of Scotland, and was only made the pretence to 
wreſt the crown from the dauphin and the queen his ſpouſe, 
By this inſinuation, they had inſpired the king with the reſo- 
lution of ſending a good army into Scotland, and he had now 
begun his levies in Germany. But the conſtable of Mont- 
morency having diſcovered. the deſign of theſe princes to en- 
gage him in very difficult projects, prevailed with him to pro- 
ceed no farther, till he was more particularly informed of the 
Scotch troubles. The buſineſs was only to find a perſon in 
whom the king could conſide. The conſtable offered James 
Melvil, a Scotch gentlemen, his domeſtick, and gave him 
his inftructions in the preſence of the king himſelf. Theſe 
inſtructions were, as he ſays himiſelf in his Memoirs, © That 
* the king had been informed by the cardinal of Lorrain, 
* that James Stuart, prior of St. Andrew's, pretended, under 
colour of religion, to uſurp the kingdom unto himſelf; 
and that the king deſired to know certainly, it this was the 
© fource from whence the troubles in that kingdom flowed; 
* or whether Stuart was moved to take up arms only for 
© conſcience fake, in defence of his religion, himſelf, his 
©. dependants and aſſociates. In the firft cafe, the king was 
& refolved to hazard his crown, and all that he had, rather 
& than that the queen his daughter-in-law ſhould be robbed 
„of her right; and he reſolved to ſend an army to Scotland 
for that effect, though he would gladly thun the trouble 
& thereof, if it were poſſible. That in the ſecond caſe, if 
* it wcre only religion that moved the Scots, the king would 
4 have no concern in their affairs, but committed their fouls 
«+ unto God, for he had difficulty enough to rule the con- 
& ſciences of Frenchmen. And it was the obedience duc 
e unto their lawful queen, with the body, that the king de- 
& fired. That finally, he could not perſuade himſelf, that 
ce the Scots had made an inſurretion againſt the regent with- 
& out cauſe, and therefore deſired to know if the regent had 
broke her word with them; if fo, by whom and at whole, 
ee in- 
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* inſtance. That if d'Oyſel, who was reported to be chole- 
« rick, haſty, and too paſſionate, was not acceptable to the 
« Scots, he would ſend ſome other in his room, who, he 
« hoped, ſhould pleaſe them.” This ſhows, the king had 
been ill informed by the cardinal of Lorrain, to engage him to 
ſend an army into Scotland, and of this probably the con- 
ſtable meant to give him a demonſtration, by the report Mel- 
vil was to make him. In effect, Melvil having had a con- 
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ference with the queen-regent at Falkland, and-afterwards P. 7. 


with the prior of St. Andrew's, reported to the king, that the 
prior was fo far from the thoughts of aſpiring to the crown, 
that he was ready to baniſh himlelf perpetually out of Scotland 
on the firſt orders from his majeſty !. 

Henry II. being dead before Melvil returned to Paris n, 
the confederate Scots prepoſterouſly imagined, there was no 
farther danger, and moſt of them returned to their homes. 
The regent and d'Oyſel being informed of it, reſolved to im- 
prove this negligence, and marched with ſome troops to 
Edinburgh, hoping to ſurprize thole who remained there. 
But the duke of Chateleraut and the earl of Morton, knowin 
the confederates were arming again with all poſlible diligence, 
waited on the regent, and perſuaded her to conſent to a truce 
from the 24th of July to the 1oth of January. The truce 
was equally neceſſary to both parties. The confederates 
wanted to put themſelves in a poſture of defence; and the 
regent hoped, that in that interval ſhe ſhould receive a power- 
ful aid from her ſon-in-law the king of France. Accordingly, 
at the ſollicitation of the princes of Lorrain, he immediately 
ſent her a thouſand foot, with the promiſe of a more conſi- 
derable ſupply. 


Buchanan, 
Melvil. 


During theſe tranſactions, the earl of Arran, ſon to the Buchanan, 


duke of * hateleraut, being at the court of France, and re- 
ceiving notice that he was to be arreſted on ſome pretence, 
made his eſcape, and came for Scotland. As he was, after 
the duke his father, next heir to the young queen, he believed, 
upon ſome well or ill grounded advices, that the duke of 
Guife and cardinal of Lorrain deſigned to ſecure and perhaps 
murder him, for fear, if the queen died, he ſhould mount the 
throne, for he had declared himſelf a proteſtant. He was no 
looner in Scotland than he gained his father to the confede- 
rates, who put him at their head. | 


This is ſupported by the teſtimony Stuart, afterwards earl of Murray, 
% Melvil, and deſtroys what is ad- Ray in. 
yanced by Camden, concerning James m He died July 10, Rapin. 
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Mean time, the regent and d'Oyſel were buſy in fortifying 
Leith, and ſtoring it with all ſorts of proviſions, deſigning to 
make it a place of arms, and to expect there the ſupplies that 


were to come from France. The confederates pretended this 


to be a breach of the truce, whether they proceeded upon 
fome general maxim, or on ſome particular articles of the 
late treaty. However, after ſome fruitleſs complaints to the 
regent, they aſſembled their forces, and marched to beſiege 
Leith. But as they ſuffered themſelves to be amuſed for ſome 
time, they came too late, and finding the place in a ſtate of 
defence, deſiſted from the ſiege. Shortly after, the regent 
having received a new ſupply of two thouſand men com- 
manded by La Brofle, continued the fortifications of Leith, 
with greater application than ever. The conſederates once 
more deſire her to give over the work: but were not heard. 
As ſhe ſaw herſelf ſufficiently ſtrong, ſhe only anſwered by 
fending a herald with an order to lay down their arms. Their 
indignation to be thus deceived by the regent, induced them 
at laſt to publiſh, that they would treat as enemies all that 
obeyed her orders. But they were little able to make good 
this bravado. The regent, knowing they were at Edinburgh 
in ſmall number, marched the beginning of November with 
all her forces to attack them, and ſo ſurprized them by her 
unexpected arrival, that they deſerted Edinburgh, and retircs 
to Sterling. When they were there, they ſent William Mait- 
land of Lidington to Elizabeth to defire her aſſiſtance, with- 
out which they ſaw they ſhould be infallibly oppreſſed. The 


French troops ſtill continuing to purſue them, obliged them 


alſo to quit Sterling, and retire to the mountains, where they 
divided in two bodies to embaraſs their enemies, who gave 
them no reſt. Some time after, they received letters from 
William Maitlanc, giving them hopes of a good ſucceſs of 
his negotiation. Such was the origin of the Scotch troubles, 
on which I have been forced to enlarge, the better to ſhow 
the concern Elizabeth was to have in them, ſince ſhe was 
their principal object. As this is a material point in her 
hiſtory, and as upon the knowledge of the deſigns formed 
againſt her repoſe ſhe regulated her conduct, I ought to ſup- 
port this truth by the teſtimony of a French hiſtorian, who 
cannot be ſuſpected in the affair. Father Daniel thus ex- 
preſſes himſelf in the reign of Francis II. 


L obſerved, that before the conſpiracy of Amboiſe broke 
% out, la Renaudie had been ſent by the admiral into Eng- 


land, to engage Elizabeth to make a diverſion in r- 
& wie 
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« while the Calviniſtical party revolted in France, and ſhe 
« knew her intereſt too well to neglect ſo favourable an op- 
ce portunity of kindling or fomenting a civil war in the two 
« kingdoms. Whatever care ſhe had taken to bridle the 
cc catholicks of her kingdom, ſhe was always apprehenſive of 
cc a party forming againſt her in favour of the queen of France, 
« who carried herſelf as heireſs of the crown of England, 
« and had quartered the arms with thoſe of Scotland, when 
« ſhe was only queen dauphineſs; and if France and Scot- 
« Jand had remained in tranquillity, England was in danger 
« of being attacked from two quarters at once, and diſ- 
« turbed at home by the ſtill numerous adherents of the old 
« religion.” 


Hence may be ſeen what was the deſign of the princes of 
Lorrain, in ſending a French army into Scotland, It was to 
preſerve the peace of that kingdom, that is, render it entirely 
ſubject to France, in order to attack England from that ſide. 
This muſt be ever remembered, if it is deſired to underſtand 
perfectly Elizabeth's hiſtory. Let us now mention the affairs 
of France. | 
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After Henry II. had concluded a peace with Spain, he re- Afﬀairs of 


ſolved to relinquiſh entirely the affairs of Italy, and apply 
himſelf ſolely to his — of uaiting England, Scotland, 
and Ireland to the monarchy of France. His haſte to cauſe 
the dauphin his fon, and the queen of Scotland his daughter- 
in-law, to aſſume the title of king and queen of England im- 
mediately after the concluſion of the peace, clearly thows, he 
had the thing in his thoughts, though he was not yet perhaps 
reſolved how to execute it. Elizabeth, who was on the 
throne of England, was but a woman, and might be conſi- 
dered as a baſtard: ſhe had no ally ; had lately made a great 
many enemies amongſt her ſubjects, by her innovations in 
religion : the king of Spain no longer concerned himſelf with 
her affairs; and the pope deſired nothing more paſſionately 
than to dethrone her, and place a catholick princeſs in her 
room. All theſe circumſtances doubtleſs gave Henry hopes 
of ſucceſs in his deſign. To effect which, he was to ſhow a 
great zeal for the catholick religion, to gain the profeſſors of 
it, princes and ſubjects, to his intereſts. The perſecution 
renewed in France immediately after the peace of Cateau, 
flowed perhaps as much from this as any other cauſe, though 
the king's diſpoſition, the pope's ſollicitations, the ſuggeſtions 
of the duke of Guiſe and cardinal of Lorrain, and the ſecret 

treaty 


France. 
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Eliz. treaty made with Spain, had but too large a ſhare in that 
1559. tragedy. | | 3 
This prince was taken out of the world the roth of July, 
Death of in the midſt of his vaſt projects, by a death ſudden and tragi- 
Henry II. cal n, leaving for ſucceſſor a young prince incapable to go- 
Francis IT. vern of himſelf, The two princes of Lortain, incles to the 
gr oa young queen, were intruſted with the admit atration of the 
government government under the new reign. They removed the con- 
mo the ſtable of Montmorency immediately from the court, and re- 
hands of the called the cardinal of Tournon, ſworn enemy of the pro- 
Guiſcs, = . , 1 
Mezerai, teſtant religion. When the affairs of the court were ſettled, 
P. Daniel. their next care was to erect courts of juſtice called Ardentes, 
Fauanus. for condemning proteſtants to the flames. This threw the 
reforined into an inevitable neceſſity of either ſuffering them- 
ſelves to be burnt one by one, or o. taking up arms in their 
own defence, and fo furniſhing their enemies with the deſired 
Why pure pretence to extirpate them all at once. On the other hand, 
2 * they ſent two thouſand men into Scotland, under the com- 
Elizzbcth, by mand of La Broſſe, with orders to join the catholicks of 
Scotland. England for dethroning Elizabeth. Thus, their boundleſs 
Camden. ambition engaged a young prince, not yet ſeventeen years of 
age, to throw his own kingdom into a flame, and withal to 
undertake the conqueſt of England, which of all the countries 
of the world is the moſt difficult to be conquered. 
At the ſame time appeared the feeds of troubles in the 
Low-Cout fries, which ſoon ripened, and which it will not 
be improper to mention, in order to ſhow their riſe 
Afiirs of Charles V. had always a great affection for the Low- 
3 on Countrics where he was born, and had governed them with 
Giotius. great lenity. Indeed, after the victory of Pavia, he had 
formed the project of changing their government, and ot 
making of the ſeventeen provinces one ſtate, dependant on 
the crown of Spain. He was incited to this by the Spaniards, 
who would have found their advantage in ſeeing him ablolute 
maſter of theſe provinces, where his authority was very much 
limited by their privileges. But after mature deliberation, he 
relinquiſhed the project, whether to avoid the oppreſſions 
with which the execution would have been infallibly attended, 
or becauſe he believed it impraCclicable by reaſon of the dit- 
ferent laws and cuſtoms of theſe provinces, each of which 
had been a ſeparate ſtate, 


n At a great tournament, held on in the eye with the ſplinter of a lance, 
account of his daughter's marriage with June 29, and died of the wound 
Philip II. king of Spain, he was wounded Thuanus, lib, 22. 


Philip 
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Philip II. his ſon and ſucceſſor, reſumed much the ſame Ele. 
deſign, and reſolved to rule independent of the laws and pri- 1559. 


vileges.inceſlantly alledged by theſe flates. To this he added 
the project cf, Sue the proteſtants, then very numerous 
in the provinces., For that purpoſe, he obtained from the 
court of Rome the erection of ſeveral archbiſhopricks and 
biſhopricks, to the great detriment of the abbots, part of 
whole revenues were to be given to the new fees. But be- 
ſides the intereſt of the proteſtants and abbots, there was 
another thing of univerſal concern. Philip had put Spaniſh 
garriſons into the principal towns, contrary to the privileges 
of the provinces, and thereby plainly diſcovered his intention 
of reducing them to ſlavery. In fine, when he departed in 
September 1.559 for Spain, he committed the government of 
the Low-Countries to Margaret dutcheſs of Parma, his natural 
ſiſter e, to the great diſguſt of William of Naſſau prince of 
Orange, and of count Egmont, who had both aſpired to that 
dignity. But what gave them the Jaſt provocation was his 
leaving with the governeſs the cardinal of Granvelle their 


enemy, and who was conſidered as the author of the perni- 


cious counſels, tending to deprive the country of its liberty. 
Philip was no ſooner arrived in Spain than he cauſed a great 
number of proteſtants to be burnt, and by theſe inhuman exc- 
cutions, ſhowed the ſubjects of the Low-Countries what they 
were afterwards to expect. 

Pope Paul IV. dying in the courſe of this year, was ſuc- 


ceeded by cardinal Angelo de Medici, a Milaneſe, by the 4, 


name of Pius IV. ?. 
To underſtand the ſequel of this reign, it is abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary to have a diſtinct idea of the ſituation of the Engliſh * 
affairs, as well with regard to the queen's perſon, as to the } 


people of England and the foreigners. The wonder of this 
reign lies not in the memorable events which happened in 
England, while Elizabeth was on the throne, but in the 
tranquillity which ſhe cauſed her ſubjects to enjoy, amictt the 
ſecret and open attacks of her own and their enemies, both at 
home and abro:d, To underſtand therefore the motives of 
Elizabeth's conduct, and the maxims by which ſhe ettabliſhed 
her government, theſe enemies, their characters, their views, 
their intereſts, are to be diſtinctly ſhown. Hence allo will be 
ſeen and adinired the addreſs, with which the freed herſelf 


o She was natural daughter of the p This vear, on November 18, died 
emperor Charles V. and was firſt married the famous Cuthbert Tonſtall, late 
to the duke of Tuſcany, and afterwards biſhop of Durham, and was buried in 
o the prince of Parma, Strada, Lb, 1. Lambeth-chapel. Hollingh, p. 1186. 
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from all the embaraſſments and ſnares to which ſhe was con- 
tinaally expoſed. For this purpoſe, it muſt be obſerved, that 
her right to the crown was always conteſted openly or tacit- 
ly; that the papiſts in general conſidering her but as a queen 
de facto, believed they might with a ſafe conſcience aſſiſt in 
dethroning her, whenever an opportunity offered. As the 
uncertainty of her right was the foundation on which her 
enemies built, I cannot help enlarging a little on what has 
been ſaid above on this ſubject. 

The parliament of England, conſiſting of the King and 
both houſes, which repreſent the whole nation, there 1s no 
Engliſhman but what is ſubject to its laws, were it only for 
this reaſon, that every man is ſuppoſed to give his conſent 
either in perſon or by his repreſentative. It was upon this 
foundation that Mary and Elizabeth aſcended the throne, I 
mean, in virtue of an a& of parliament, impowering their 
father to ſettle the ſucceſſion. But it may be doubted, whe- 
ther foreign princes concerned in ſuch acts of parliament, are 
obliged to the ſame ſubmiſſion, when they believe them ma- 
niteſtly unjuſt to themſelves. I ſhall not undertake to decide 
this queſtion, which is more uſually determined by arms than 
by laws. I ſhall only remark, that formerly Edward III. did 
not think himſelf obliged to abide by the deciſion of the 
French nation, which had placed Philip of Valois on the 
throne. However, Mary queen of France and Scotland 
believed herſelf injured, as well by the act impowering Henry 
VIII. to interrupt the order of ſucceſſion according to his 
humour, as by the will of that prince. She alledged, that 
neither king nor parliament had any right to place on the 
throne two daughters declared illegitimate by ſolemn acts, 
and ſtill leſs to overlook the poſterity of the eldeſt daughter of 
Henry VII. even without affigning any reaſon, and place in 
the line of the ſucceflion baſtards and the children of the 
younger, To theſe two grievances it was anſwered, that the 


Engliſh in acknowledging ſucceſſively Mary and Elizabeth 


for queens of England, had not followed the caprice of Henry 
VIII. but the order of nature and the law of ſucceſſion; 
that the Caprice of this prince lay not in his placing his two 
daughters next aſter his ſon Edward, but in the intention to 
exclude theſe two princeſſes really born in wedlock : that in 
reftoring them to their due place, Henry corrected his error, 
and left no room for any alteration : that the not revoking the 
tentence of divorce againſt Ann Boleyn, and the ſubſequent 
act againſt Elizabeth, was hot without good reaſons, and 


at moſt, was but a defect of formality, which altered more 
thing 
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ching itſelf. As to gr fo ſecond grievance, that Henry had 
not mentioned the poſterity of his eldeſt fiſter, it muſt be 


owned, the generality of the Engliſh were convinced of the — 


injuſtice of that proceeding, But as the caſe which might 
breed a diſpute on this ſubject did not yet offer, this point was 
left undetermined, in hopes of the queen's marriage, and her 
having children to ſucceed her, 

Let us now proceed to another reflection with reſpect to the 
foreign princes, Mary, eldeſt daughter of Henry VIII. 
aſcended the throne without any diiturbance from abroad, 
whereas after her death the principal ſovereigns of Europe 
endeavoured to wreſt the ſcepter from Elizabeth. It is not 
difficult to aſſign many natural cauſes of the different conduct 
of the princes with regard to theſe two queens. The firſt is, 
that when Mary mounted the throne, there was not a prince 
in Europe, who could with any colour diſpute her right. It is 
true, the young queen of Scotland was in France, and de- 
ſtined for the dauphin, but was not yet married. This mar- 
riage was only projected, and could not be executed ſome 
years, by reaſon of the tender age of the parties. But ſup- 
poſing Henry IT. ſhould have then aſſerted the claim of this 
queen, he muſt have drawn upon himſelf all the forces of the 
emperor- and England. The ſecond caule is no lefs natural, 
namely, that by the principles of the Roman catholicks, they 
could not conteft Mary's right without a renunciation of the 
papal authority, ſince the diſpenſation for the marriage of 
Henry VIII. with Catherine of Arragon was granted by a 
pope. But Henry II. was very far from any ſuch thought, 
and as for the emperor Charles V. he was particularly con- 
cerned to ſupport Mary's title, who was his couſin-german. 
As for the pope, he maintained his own rights in ſupporting 
thoſe of Mary. Laſtly, as Mary was zealous for her reli- 
gion, the pope, the emperor, the king of France found a 
great advantage in this zeal. The pope expected to ſee the 
catholick religion reſtored by her means in England. The 
emperor immediately a &. her marriage with his ſon 
Philip. Beſides, a catholick queen in England removed all 
apprehenſions of the aid the German proteſtants might receive 
from the Engliſh. In a word, his zeal for his religion gave 
him the ſatisſaction of ſeeing England about to return into the 
pale of the Roman church. For the ſame reaſon, Henry II. 
who burnt the proteſtants in France, could not but be pleaſed 
to ſee them deprived of the protection they might have ex- 
pected from England, if that kingdom had continued pro- 


teſtant. Thus every thing conſpired to render Mary's reign 
Vor. VII. P peace 
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peaceable and ſecure. It was alſo this doubtleſs which in- 
duced that queen to carry the perſecution againſt the pro- 
teſtants to ſuch a height, well knowing they could have no 
hopes of aſſiſtance from abroad. | 

But when, after Mary's death, Elizabeth mounted the 
throne, there was a change in the intereſts of the princes, 
as often happens by the death of a ſovereign. The empire 
and Spain were no longer under the dominion of the ſame 
prince. The dauphin had married the queen of Scotland, 
and by that marriage acquired a claim to England, which he 
had not before. Beſides, the duke of Guiſe and cardinal of 
Lorrain were become more powerful in the court of France, 
by the abſence of the conſtable of Montmorency, who was 
priſoner in the Low-Countries. After the death of Henry Il. 
they became ſtill more powerful, and ſhowed by their conduct 
they had nothing more at heart than the placing of the queen 
their niece on the throne of England. Elizabeth could not 
doubt it, ſince ſhe ſaw Francis II. and Mary {till uſurp the 
arms of England, which they ſeemed to have taken at firſt 
only in obedience to the orders of Henry II. On the othc: 
hand, Philip II. who deſpaired of marrying Elizabeth, had 
entirely deferted the intereſts of England, and appeared by no 
means diſpoſed to ſupport that kingdom, which was become 
proteſtant. Laſtly, the pope ſaw his authority baniſhed Eng- 
land, and no hope of gaining Elizabeth, who was evidently 
concerned to maintain what ſhe had done. Thus France, 
Spain, the court of Rome, not only had no reaſon to incline 
them to ſupport Elizabeth, but it was even their intereſt to 
dethrone her. Ir is very true, Philip II. would not willingly 
have ſeen England and Ireland in the hands of the king of 
France ; but he would not have been ſorry that France was 
to conquer England, becauſe from ſo difficult an undertaking, 
he would have received the ſatisfaction of ſeeing two powers 
moſt formidable to him weakening each other. Beſides, his 
zeal for the catholick religion, and his projects in relation to 
the Low-Countries, would have made him with great plea- 
ſure behold theſe two kingdoms incapable to affiſt thoſe pro- 
vinces, which already bore their yoak with impatience. £45 
to the new emperor, Elizabeth, if ſhe had nothing to fear, 
had at leaſt nothing to hope from him. As for the proteſtants 
of Germany, they then lived in a tranquillity which they 
would not willingly have diſturbed for the aſſiſtance of Eng- 
land. They had found in the reign of Henry VIII. that un- 
der the pretence of maintaining their religion, it was deſigned 


to engage them in a war by no means agreeable to their - 
5 terelts, 
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tereſts. Wherefore, content with their preſent condition, 
they were not willing to be oppreſſed for ſupporting the rights 
of Elizabeth, though otherwiſe they with pleaſure ſaw a pro- 
teſtant queen on the throne of England, | 

I have already ſhown the ſituation of the Scotch affairs. 
Elizabeth was ſo far from expecting any aſſiſtance from Scot- 
land, that ſhe ſaw herſelf under an indiſpenſable neceſſity to 
ſupport the proteſtant party there, well knowing, it was the 


intention of France to attack her from that quarter. Beſides Camden; 


the two thouſand men already {ent to the regent, another 
more conſiderable reinforcement was prep:ring in France, to 
be conducted into Scotland by the marquiſs of Elbeuf . This 
ſufficiently diſcovered, that the. court of France, ſenſible of 
the difficulty of attacking England by ſea, was reſolved to 
puſh the war on the northern frontiers, by a junction of their 
forces with thoſe of Scotland. Thus the deſign of the French 
court to ſubdue the Scotch rebels, was only the firſt ſtep by 
which they hoped to riſe to the conqueſt of England. 

On the other ſide, Ireland gave no leſs uncafineſs to Eli- 
zabeth. That iſland was inhabited by native Iriſh, and Eng- 


liſh families tranſplanted thither fince the conqueſt of it by 


Henry II. It was governed by a viceroy or lord-licutenant in 
the name of the queen; but his authority was very far from 
being ſo regarded as to keep the Iriſh in ſubmiſſion. They 
had amongſt them many great men, who indeed outwardly 
acknowledged the queen's ſovereignty, but believed they had 
a right to do themſelves juſtice for the wrongs they pretended 
to have received. They made war upon one another, re- 
gardleſs of the lieutenant's orders, who having but few Eng- 
liſh forces was unable to make himſelf feared. As often as 
there was any preſſing occaſion to chaſtiſe a rebellion, or pre- 
vent the ſtrong from oppreſſing the weak, new forces were to 
arrive from England, But as this could not be done without 
expence, very often it was not determined till the laſt extre- 
mity. So, moſt of the lieutenants finding themſelves deſti- 
tute of the means to force an obedience, wilfully connived ar 
the exceſſes and violences of the great, for fear of unſeaſonably 
expoſing the royal authority. They contented themſelves 
with filling their purſes while they held their commiſſions, and 
left it to their ſucceſſors to repreſs the inſolence of the Iriſh. 
This conduct had rendered the lords of the country ſo fierce 
and arrogant, that they acknowledged the royal authority no 


4 The queen of Scots unele : theſe Rhinegrave's aſſiſtance. Camden, p. 
ces were levied in Germany, by the 379. 
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farther than it was neceſſary to protect them againſt; their ene- 
mies. Beſides the natural averſion of 'the'Iriſh for the Eng- 
liſh, who helped not by their conduct to gain their affection, 
there was, at this time, another reaſon, which contributed 


to increaſe their averſion, namely, the change which the queen 


had lately made in religion. The Iriſn had for the pope an 
attachment equal to their ignorance, which was extreme. 
This diipoſed them to liften to the ſollicitations of the Romiſh 
emiſfaries, who were continually inciting them againſt the go- 
vernment. Elizabeth was therefore obliged to have a conſtant 
eye upon the tranſactions of that iſland, knowing what credit 
the pope her enemy had therme. 

It remains now to ſpeak of the diſpoſition of the Engliſh 
to Elizabeth, When the queen deſigned to eſtabliſh the re- 
formation, her firſt care was to change the magiſtrates in 
the towns and counties, and fill their places with proteſtants. 
Then ſhe called a parliament, whoſe members were choſen 
according to her defires. This 'parliament revived the Jaws 
made by Edward VE. concerning religion. Theſe laws by 
the care of the magiſtrates were punctually obſerved. So, a 
few months after Mary's death, the publick exerciſe of the 
Roman catholick religion was not leſs criminal than the ex- 
erciſe of the proteſtant had been in the laſt reign. The clergy, 
who refuſed obedience to the new laws, were deprived of 
their benefices, and the vacancies ſupphed by zealous pro- 
teſtants. To ſay all in a word, the reformation roſe under 
Elizabeth juſt as the Romiſh religion had been: eſtabliſhed 
under Mary, with this difference, that no perſon was put to 
death by Elizabeth on account of religion. We are not 
however to imagine that this external change produced a real 
one in the mind. There are very few, who in point of re- 
ligion, implicitly obey their ſovereigns. Thoſe who were 
good catholicks under Mary remained ſuch under Elizabeth; 
as thoſe who really embraced the reformation under Edward 
VI. continued in Mary's reign reformed in their hearts under 
an outward compliance. If it is therefore conſidered, that 
all the changes in religion under this and the foregoing reigns 
had been made in the ſame manner, it will not be difficult to 
comprehend that the Roman catholicks were ſtill very nu- 
merous in the kingdom. Little more than twenty years had 
paſſed ſince the reformdtion began, and in that interval the 
publick worſhip had been changed four times. Now 1t 15 
improbable, that a wholes nation ſo frequently change theilt 
opinion according to the caprice of the governors, thou?" 
outwardly they ſubmit to the publick authority. It is * 

the 
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the number of Roman catholicks in the kingdom was very 
great, -6venlafter Elizabeth had eſtabliſhed the reformation, 
though it's likely the reformed were ſtill more nuinerous. 
It is therefore very natural to ĩmagine, that thoſe who perſiſted 
in their antient ſentiments were ſecret enemies of the queen: 
that they deſired the-re-eſtabliſhment of the old religion, and 
were diſpoſed to embrace all opportunities to place a catholick 

ueen on the throne. It was not one of the leaſt of Eliza- 
beth's cares to watch her own ſubjects. 

Let us' briefly recapitulate What has been ſaid. Elizabeth 
had for enemies, France, the queen of Scotland, the pope, 
and all the catholick powers. For though Philip IT. had not 

et declared himſelf, ſhe knew. he was not her friend, and 
the"ſequel clearly proved it. On the other hand, ſhe had 
the Triſh and a great part of her Engliſh ſubjects to guard 
againſt, without having one ally to affiſt her. She was there- 
fore to feek in nerſelf, in her prudence, in her good conduct, 
and in her own ſubjects, the aſſiſtance ſhe would have vainly 
ſought elſewhere. To obtain ſpeedily and willingly the aid, 
the foreſaw would be frequently wanted, ſhe had but one 
way, and that was to make herſelf bzJov:1 by her people. 
Accordingly, this was the governing maxim of her conduct. 
Happily tor her, the qualities of her heart and mind were to 
diſpoſed, that ſhe never once deviated from fo neceſſary a 
rule. Wherefore it may be afficmed, that no king of Eng- 
land was ever more ſincerely beloved by his people than Eli- 
zabeth. But to demonſtrate this elogy not to be groundleſs, 
It is neceſſary to be more particular upon this ſubject. It is 
certain, that her truly proteſtant ſubjects were much more 
numerous than the catholicks. What therefore could ſhe do 
better than to favour the proteſtant religion, eſpecially, as 
being herfelf of that religion, the could without reluctance 
act ſo agreeably to her intereſts ? Another thing which greatly 
contributes to procure a ſovereign the affection of his people, 
is ſo to manage the treaſury, that he be not forced to load 
them with unneceſiary taxes. No prince had ever this qua- 
lity in greater perfection than Elizabeth. Nay, ſhe carricd 
this oeconomy to far, that ſhe ſometimes gave occaſion to her 
own miniſters to charge her with avarice, However, her ex- 
pences were ſo well regulated, that ſhe was never ſeen to la- 
vin her treaſures upon her favourites, or expend them in 
things of no ule. Nevertheleſs, this irugal inclination, whe- 
ther owing to nature or policy, hindered her not from being 
profule of her money, when ſhe thought it neceſſary. France, 
Spain; and Scotland, experienccd, in their turns, how mol 
7 3 he 
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ſhe knew to be laviſh of her treaſures. Her people had fo 
good an opinion of her oeconomy, that through the whole 
courſe of her reign, ſhe was never once denied by the parlia- 
ment the ſupplies ſhe wanted, or complained of by her ſub. 
jects for the taxes they were charged with. She had alſo an- 
other quality which won her the eſteem of the Engliſn. She 
would not be induced by her miniſters to beſtow offices or ho- 
nours upon undeſcrving perſons. She was apprehenſive of 
nothing more than to render contemptible, dignities deſtined 
for the recompence of merit and virtue. By this wiſe con- 
duct ſhe avoided the difobliging of men, who might have aſ- 
pired to honours, had they ſeen them beſtowed on others of 
no greater merit than themſelves. This was a maxim from 
which ſhe rarely departed, during the whole courſe of her 
reign. Laſtly, ſhe uſed her conſtant endeavours to cauſe juſ- 
tice to be impartially adminiſtered. Her greateſt favourites 
felt her ſeverity, when they abuſed her kindneſs and wandered 
from their duty, There is no doubt, her great intereſt to be 
beloved by her people induced her to employ all poſſible means 
to that end. But it cannot be, as ſome have inferred from 
hence, that her whole conduct was all diſſimulation, ſince it 
is by no means impoſſible for the inclinations of men to tally 
with their intereſts. Elizabeth had a true eſteem for the re- 
formed religion, and her intereſt required her to ſupport it 
with all her power. She was naturally an oeconomiſt, and 
ſuch was the ſituation of her affairs, that no prince ever had 
more occaſion to be fo. As ſhe had true merit herſelf, ſhe 
eſteemed it in others; and therefore could never reſolve to 
confer dignities upon men who had not merited them. In 
fine, had ſhe been never ſo little remiſs with reſpect to juſtice, 
there would have been danger of her ſex being deſpiſed, and 
of the great men growing by degrees too licentious. 

Such were the principal means uſed by Elizabeth to gain 
the affection of her ſubjects. Their love was ſo neceſſary, 
tnat ſhe had no other reſource. Without it, her reign would 
probably have been very unhappy, conſidering the number 
and quality of her enemies. The reader therefore is to con- 
ſider moſt of her actions, as flowing from the maxim ſhe had 
preſcribed to herſelf, to neglect nothing which might procure 
the affection of her people. 

There was alſo another maxim which no leſs influenced her 
conduct than this I have mentioned. She ſaw herſelf threa- 
tened on all ſides. The pope, France, and afterwards Spain, 
never ceaſed their open or ſecret attacks. It was not without 
reaſon that ſhe feared an union of all theſe powers for ber 
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ruin, In this belief, ſhe laboured to the utmoſt to cheriſh Eliz. 
the troubles of the neighbouring ſtates, and particularly of 1560. 
France, Scotland, and the Low Countries; that her ene- —— 
mies being employed at home, might be leſs able to invade 

her. I ſhall not pretend to decide, whether this way of de- 

fence againſt enemies fo powerful and dangerous, was agree- 

able to the rules of juſtice. It cannot however be denied, 

that this was excellent policy, and that her own ſecurity juſ- 

tified this method, as ſhe had no other to divert their attacks. 
Accordingly, ſhe made frequent ule of this maxim, as will 
hereafter appear. 

I thought it neceſſary to prepare the reader for the ſequel Difcrent 
of this reign by theſe reflections, which are folely deſigned to opinions 
ſuſpend in his mind the prejudices inſpired by the hiſtorians Sabah“ 
of all nations and religions, for and againſt this renowned 
queen. It is no ſmall difficulty to fix the judgment, amidſt 
all the contrarieties which occur in the hiſtorians. Some 
have conſidered her as the moſt accompliſhed queen the 
world ever ſaw. They have found no fault in her. All 
her actions were the reſults of prudence, juſtice and equity, 
and had no other motive than the glory of God and the 
happineſs of her people. They have pretended that her love 
for her ſubjects was ſo ardent, that ſhe forgot her own in- 
tereſt, and thought only of rendering them happy. Not 
content to excuſe ſome of her actions which deſerve cenſure, 
they have even in ſome meaſure ſanctified them, by inſinuating 
that they were the effects of her zeal for the glory of God 
and the proteſtant religion. Others have aſperſed her with 
all the calumnies it is poſſible to invent, According to 
theſe, ſhe exceeded the moſt famous tyrants in cruelty and 
barbarity. She was extremely deceitful, and her whole con- 1 
duct was one continued diſſimulation, from the beginning to | 
the end of her reign, notwithſtanding her affectation of an 
outward ſhov/ of religion and virtue. To theſe accuſations | 
concerning her publick adminiſtration, they have added horrid 
ſlanders upon her private life. They have repreſented her as 
a dillolute woman, who conſtantly refuſed to marry, in order 
more freely to continue her lewd practices. To efface both A 
theſe impreſſions, and incline the reader (if religious pre- "1 
Judices will ſuffer him) to ſuſpend his judgment, I have pre- ; 
viouſly ſhown the motives of her conduct, and the maxims 
by which ſhe was, and with reſpe& to policy only ought to 
| ö have been governed. Her principal aim was to ſecure a tot- 14 
1 tering crown, and to ſucceed, ſhe followed the above- men- 1 
toned maxims. ls it to be thought ſtrange, that on certain j 
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Eliz. occaſions ſhe a little over- acted her tenderneſs for her people, 
1560. wherein lay her only ſupport? But it would be juſt cauſe of 
— wonder, that by an irregular life and other exceſſes, of which 
ſhe is accuſed, ſhe would have acted directhy contrary to 
what could only procure her the love and eſteem of her 
people, of which ſhe had: ſo great occaſion. This ſuffices, 
as Limagine, to diſpel ſome of thoſe clouds by which her 
reputation bas been darkened. On the other band, as ſhe 
ſaw herſelf aſſaulted from all parts by powerful enemies, 
who were continually infuſing a ſpirit of rebellion .into her 
ſubjects, when we ſhall ſee her fo menting the troubles of 
Scotland, and aſſiſting the Huguenots of France, and the 
male contents of the Low- Countries, it will be eaſily known 
to what this conduct is owing, notwithſtanding the flatteries 
of ſome of her admirers. Apply but the two maxims, I have 
mentioned, to her actions, and remember the neceſſity of 
her always having them in view, nothing almoſt in her con- 
duct will then appear, the true motive whereof may not eaſily 
be diſcovered. After this long, though, I think, ablſolutely 
ange it is time to proceed to the events of the 
ear 1560. : Ren 
A treaty / Maitland; who was ſent into England from the confederate 
between Eli- Scots, at laſt concluded the treaty, which was ſigned at Ber- 
prevent noy wick the 27th of February, 1560 . Elizabeth ſeeing the 
ata of 28 preparations which were making in France, and not 
Scotland, doubting of their being deſigned againſt Scotland, thought 
Camden. herſelf, above all things, obliged to provide for the ſafety of 
that nation, and prevent the F rench from being too powerful 
there. She had cauſe to fear, that if queen Mary had children 
by the king her huſband, France and Scotland would be united 
under one head, which it was her great intereſt to hinder. She 
concluded therefore a treaty with Maitland, which ſhows her 
fears-with regard to Scotland. The treaty ran : ' 


Af, Pub, That ſnhe took under her protection the duke of Chate- 

iv. p. 569. leraut, and all the nobility and ſubjects of Scotland, to main- 
tain that kingdom in its liberties and privileges, during the 
marziage of the queen of Scotland with the king of France, 
abd-ong Fear after. 8 


r; The . Englih,/ commiſfionsr was, John Maxwell of Teiregles, knight ; 
Thomas duke of Norfolk, lieutenant of William Maitland of Lethyngtan, Joba 
che north; and on the duke of Chart Wyſchert of Pittarrow, and Mr. Henry 
. lerauh's+ fide eppeared, lord Tatts Balnaves of Hulhil. Rymer's Foed. 
Steward, Padicxz lord Ruthven, fr tom. xv. p. 369. 
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That ſhe promiſed to fend, with all fpeed, a convenient 
aid of -men into Scotland, and continue them there till the 
French were entirely expelled the kingdom. 

That ſhe would come to no agreement with France, but 
on condition of leaving Scotland in full liberty. 5 

That ſhe would never abandon the confederates, while they 
acknowled ed Mary for their ſovereign, and endeavoured to 
maintain liberty of their country, and the eſtate of the 

crown of Scotland. 

That if the Engliſh took any places in Scotland, they ſhould 
be either demoliſhed by the Scots, or delivered to the duke of 
Chateleraut, at his own option ; but that the Engliſh ſhould 
erect no fortikcation in the kingdom, without the advice of 
the duke and his party. 

That the duke and all his party ſhould join the Engliſh 
forces. >-- 

That they ſhould. deckare themſelves ehemies of thoſe of 
their countrymen, who ſhould- ſerve France againſt Eng- 
land. 

That if England was attacked i in the ſouth, the confederates 
ſhould ſend to the queen's aſſiſtance two thouſand foot, and 
two thouſand horſe at the leaſt; but if in the north, they 
ſhould join the Engliſh army with all their forces. 

That if the . of Argyle, lord chief, juſtice of Scotland, 
ſhould join with the confederates, he ſhould be obliged to uſe 
his endeayours to reduce the north of Ireland under the do- 
minion of England, agreeably to a treaty to be made betwixt 
him and the lord lieutenant of Ireland. 

That the duke of Chateleraut and his party ſhould give hoſ⸗ 
tages to Elizabeth, to remain in England * during the time 
that the marriage between Mary queen of Scots and the king 
of France ſhould ſubſiſt. 

Laſtly, The duke of Chatelerault and his party proteſted, 
that their intention was to be faithful to their queen in eve 
thing not contrary to the laws and liberties of Scotland, and 
not ding to their ſubverfisa. 


From * treaty, it is is plain Elizabeth 8 fole Mat was to 
keep the king of rance from becoming maſter of Scotland, 
knowing it was intended to invade her from that quarter, 


While the treaty was negotiating, the French forces which Sequel of the 
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were in Scotland continued their ” purſuit of the confederate affairs of 


Scots into the mountains, contrary to the opinion of Martigues 


5 For fix or four months each; 3 and to be then exchanged, and ſo on. 
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of the houſe of Luxemburg. This lord, who had brought 


the laſt ſuccours from France t, was for an immediate inva- 
ſion of England, imagining, that on his approach, the Eng- 
liſh catholicks would all riſe and join him. But the regent, 
better informed of the ſtate of England, judged it not proper 
to enter upon fo great a deſign with ſo ſmall an army. Some 
time after, while the French were exulting at the ſight of a 
flying enemy, they diſcovercd from a mountain a fleet at ſea, 
which they at firit took to be the marquis of Elbeuf's. But 
perceiving afterwards it was an Engliſh fleet , they were of 
opinion that the forces fent to the confederates by land were 
not very diſtant. This made them retire to Leith, with de- 
ſign to aſſemble there all their forces, and wait the arrival of 
the marquis d' Elbeuf, But he was expected in vain, for a 
violent tempeſt diſperſed his fleet, and forced him to fail back 
to France to refit his ſhips. Afterwards the troubles in France 
calling for the aſſiſtance of the forces which were ſending into 
Scotland, and of thoſe already there, the expedition was en- 
tirely blaſted. 

The French forces being retired to Leith, the confederates 
aſſembled from all places, where they were diſperſed, in order 
to join the Engliſh army marching to their relief under the 
command of the lord Grey “. At length they came to Had- 
ington the 1ſt of April, being fix thouſand ſtrong in foot 
and two thouſand in horſe, and there expected the ſo much 
deſired Engliſh ſuccours, which were advancing with all pol- 
ible ſpeed. The queen-regent fearing to be ſhut up in Leith, 
choſe rather to retire to the caſtle of Edinburgh, which was 
committed by the ſtates to the care of John Areſkin, with the 


expreis condition not to reſigu it without their order. Areſkin 


received the regent with honour, but {till preſerved the com- 
mand of the caſtle. 

Shortly after, the lord Grey entering Scotland * with an 
army of ſix or ſeven thouſand foot and twelve hundred horle, 
was joined by the confederates, after which they marched to- 
gether to Leith, where the enemies were retired, It was no 
inconſiderable work to beſiege a place which had an army 
within its walls; and yet it was undertaken, becauſe there 


t Ine thouſand foot, and one or two at arms; Barnaby Fitz-Patrick his 


=. 

co. nets of horſe. Camden, p. 380. Jicutenant : fir Henry Percy general 0 
u This fleet was commanded by vice- the light-horſe z Thomas Hupggens, 
admiral Willaam Winter. Stow. Liq; provoſt-matſhal ; William Pel- 


w William lord Grey of Wilton. His ham captain of the pioneers, &c. Ston, 
aſſiſtant was fir James Croft: and the p. 641. 
lord Scrope was earl-marſha}. Sir x March 30. Ibid. p. 641, 
George Howard general of the men : 
Was 
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was no other way to drive the French out of Scotland. While Eliz. 
they were employed in the ſiege, all poſſible endeavours were 1560. 
uſed by the French king to prevail with Elizabeth to recall⁊ę⸗ä 
her forces out of Scotland. But ſhe knew her intereſt too Leith be- 
well to be impoſed upon. When de Sevre, the French am- 33 
baſſador, firſt mentioned it, ſhe anſwered, Her troops ſhould preſſes Eli- 
be readily recalled, provided the French were ſo too; ſince 2abeth to 
France had no more right than England to fend forces into 3 
Scotland. At laſt the ambailador finding, after many at- 1 
tempts, he could not prevail, declared in the preſence of the Camden. 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, that by ſending forces into Scotland ſhe * = 
had violated the treaty of Cateau : to which ſhe calmly an- note one 
ſwered, That the king of France had firſt infringed that treaty, 

by his endeavours to render himſelf maſter of Scotland. Some 

time before, ſhe had publiſhed a manitetto, declaring her Elizabeth 
reaſons for concerning herlelt in the affairs of Scotland. She 2 8 
charged in plain terms the duke of Guiſe and the cardinal ” 
of Lorrain, with being the authors of the troubles in that 
kingdom, in order to effect more eaſily their deſigns againſt 

England. To them alſo ſhe wholly aſcribed the injury done 

her by the king and queen of France, in aſſuming her title 

and arms. 

Before de Sevre had made his declaration, Monluc, biſhop Camden. 
of Valence, was come into England to preſs the queen to Thuanus. 
recall her forces from Scotland, and would have even per- 
ſuaded her that Francis II. and Mary had aſſumed her title on 
purpoſe to do her honour. This excuſe was more provoking 
than the injury. At laſt Monluc ſeeing he could not divert 
her from her reſolution to ſupport the Scots, told her, the 
king of France would reſtore Calais, if ſhe would draw her France offers 
forces out of Scotland. But ſhe anſwered, that ſhe did not te refore 
value that Fiſh-town ſo much as the quiet of Britain, Mean An abate 
time, ſhe diſpatched Montague to Philip II. to inform him fent to Phi- 
of her reaſons to aſſiſt Scotland. That ambaſſador was to hp. 
repreſent to him, that the Guiſes had projected an union of den. 
the crowns of France and Scotland, and not to be diſappointed 
had concerted the murder of the earl of Arran, who had hap- 
pily eſcaped out of their ſnares *, and that ſhe therefore de- 
hred him to conſider if ſuch an union would be advantageous 
to opain 

During theſe negotiations, the ſiege of Leith was conti- Camden. 
nued, but with no great ſucceſs, becauſe of the numerous . 


Anthony Browne. of the deſign laid to arreſt and detain 
z This juſtifies Buchanan's account the earl of Arran in France, Rapin. 
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Elz. gatriſon. The 15th of April, the French made a ſally, and 
1560. nailed three great pieces of cannon *. The Zoth, the Eng- 
——— liſh were fiercely repulſed at an aſſault. The iſt of May 
they ftormed again, but with no better ſucceſs The length 
and difficulties of the ſiege began now to diſhourage them, 
Vvhen the duke of Norfolk, warden of the northern marches 
ot d, ſent a powerful reinforcement, and came to the 

Engliſh camp himſelf, to encourage the continuation of the 

ſiege. They would however have hardly taken the phe, 

had not the conſpiracy of Amboiſe , which was then ditco— 

veted in France, convinced the princes of Lorrain, that the 

ſeaſon was not proper for the execu: ion of their deſigns ag0inſt 

France de- England. So, inſtead of fending new forces into Scotland, 
2 they thought of recalſing thoſe already there, imagining 
Act, Pub. they might want them in France. It was: to this end thet 
xv, p. 58 1. Monluc biſhop of Valence and the comte de Randan were 
2 0 ſent into Scotland, with full powers from the king to con- 
dlude a peace. Elizabeth hearing of it, ſent likewile e- 

tary Cecil and Dr. Wotton, with the fame powers ©. Ihe 

Truce in Plenipotentiaries immediately agreed to meet at Edinburgh in 
Scotland, July, and in the mean time concluded a truce, which was 


* 
[ LE 
* 


2s 


1 A en to laſt till the end of their conferences. During the truce, 
4 Burnet, the queen-regent died in the caſtle of :dmburgh, the 10ih 
| | x of Tune: N 

1 A peace When the peace came to be negotiated, the French pleni- 


negotiated, potentiaries abſolutely refuſed to treat with the Scotch coate- 
crates, ſaying, it would be an injury to the royal author!!! 

becaufe they were rebels. This refuſal mizht have put an 

end to the congreſs ; but, as both ſides were deſirous of peace, 

an expedicnt at laſt was contrived, namely, Francis and 

Mary ſhould grant certain conditions to the confederates, not 

by way of treaty, but as of pure grace; and that neverthe- 

eſs they ſhould promiſe to obſerve them in their treaty with 

the queen of England. This was in effect the ſame thing, 

bur the ambaſfadors probably with a view to ſome advantage, 
pfteferted that expedient. Moſt hiſtorians confound, in the 

treaty ſhortly after concluded at Edinburgh, two things, 

which however ought to be diſtinguiſhed, namely, the con- 

| ceſſtons of Francis and Mary to their Scotch ſubjects, and the 
| treaty between France and England. As oi theſe two 
| | things, one was obſerved and the other not, it is neceſlary 


| A And at the fame time took fir Maus © They: came to Berwick, June 13. 
rice Berkley prĩſdner. "Camden; pi 38 1. Stow, p. 6458. | 
' d Set un account of it a lower lo . 
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ts have a diſtinct idea of them, The promiſes made to the 
Scots were: . | | 


That the French forces ſhould leave Scotland in twenty⸗ 
four days, and return to France in ſhips to be furniſhed by 


Elizabeth. 


That the city of Leith ſhould be reſtored to Scotland, and 
the fortifications demoliſhed. | | | 
That the works made by the French at Dunbar ſhould be 
razed, 3 

That the king and queen of France and Scotland ſhould 
grant an act of oblivion to the confederates, for every thi 
done from the 10th of March 1559 to the 1it of Auguſt 1560, 
and that this act ſhould be approved and confirmed by the 
ſtates of Scotland, to be aſſembled the following Auguſt, with 
the conſent of the king and queen. 

That the French ſhould have liberty to leave ſixty men in 
the iſle of Keith 4. 


But, with regard to the intereſts of Elizabeth, a real treaty 
was concluded, which will be often mentioned hereafter by 
the name of the treaty of Edinburgh, containing, 


That for the future the king and queen of Scotland ſhould 
not aſſume the title of king and queen of England and Ireland, 
nor bear the arms of theſe kingdoms. 

That the patents and other acts which had been diſpatched 
with that title, ſhould be altered or remain of no force. 

That the farther ſatisfac lion required by the queen of Eng- 
land for the injury done hes, itould be referred to a confe- 
rence at London, between commiſſioners of the two 
Crowns. 

That if the. commiſſioners could not agree, the deciſion 
ſhould be left to the king of Spain: 

That the king and queen of France and Scotland ſhould 
perform the promiſes made tc the Scots at Edinburgh by the 
plenipotentiaries of France. 5 


It muſt be obſerved, that Buchanan in his hiſtory has 
only mentioned the articles granted to the confederate Scots; 
and Camden, in his annals of Elizabeth, takes notigg,only 


4 The reader will naturally aſk of chanan gives this reaſon, that the queen 
what ſervice it would be to Francis and might not ſeem to be thrown out of the 
Mary to have ſixty men of their French entire poſſeſſion of Scotland. 
lubjeQs left in Scotland, --- And Bu- : 
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Eliz. of the treaty between the two crowns. This cauſes ſome ob- 
1560. ſcurity in their reſpective accounts of the following events. 
After the concluſion of the treaty, the French and Engliſh 
The treaty, quitted Scotland; the fortifications of Leith and Dunbar were 
© 23 demoliſhed ; and the act of oblivion ſent over in Scotland, 
is confirmed, and confirmed by the ſtates. Theſe ſtates, aſſembled in Au- 
Buchanan, guſt, made laws favourable to the reformation, and ſent 
ek P = them to the king and queen for their approbation, rather to 
Spotifwrood. diſcover their ſentiments, than with any hopes of obtaining 
their defires, and yet they cauſed theſe new laws to be punc- 
tually obſerved. . 
reſuſed, as it ut as to the treaty concluded between the crowns, Francis 
_ and Mary refuſed to ratify it, for a reaſon, the force of which 
Camden, is not eaſily conceived. It was, they ſaid, becauſe the Scots 
falſely ſtiling themſelves faithful ſubjects, had made a treaty 
with Elizabeth in their own private names, without any war- 
rant from the royal authority. If this refufal had only con- 
cerned the articles granted to the Scots, Elizabeth might have 
believed that the court of France repented of their conceſ- 
fions, and then the reaſon alledged might have had fome co- 
lour. But whatever related to the Scots beirig already per- 
formed, their pretended incroachment could not render invalid 
a treaty about a difference between Elizaheth and Mary, in 
which the conduct of the Scots was eritirely unconcerned, 
It was therefore eaſy to infer, that this weak reaſon was but 
a pretence uſed by Francis and Mary, to elude what they 


had promiſed in the treaty with retpect to Elizabeth. Ac- 


cordingly, Elizabeth was convince-i that the princes of Lor- 
rain ſtil] perfifted in the deſign to wreſt the crown from 
her; and this belief was ever rooted in her mind. Mary's 
uncles did not then foreſee how dear this proceeding would 
one day coſt their niece, who'e grandeur they ſo paſſionately 
defired. | | 
The queen While Elizabeth was employed in theſe affairs, her court 
fought in was attentive to watch her motions, her conduct, and incli- 
marriage ; . : 
by ſeveral PAations with regard to marriage. Though ſhe told her par- 
princes and Jiament, ſhe was refolved to remain fingle, ſuch reſolutions 
oo were known to be liable to change, and the more, as there 
Burnet, were many princes, and fome lords, who deſpaired not to 
make her alter her mind. Charles archduke of Auſtria third 
ſon of the emperor Ferdinand, the king of Sweden, the duke 
of Holſtein, had already made their addreſſes. The earl of 
Arran ſon of the duke of Chateleraut, relying on the barren- 
neſs of queen Mary and his ſucceſſion to the crown of Scot- 
land, flattered himſelf that Elizabeth would prefer him to 
any 
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any other, in order to unite the two kingdoms e. To theſe Eliz. 
were added others, who being her ſubjects, and not daring to 1560. 
declare their minds ſo openly, were contented to leave her to 
gueſs their inclinations, or to diſcloſe them by means of ſome 
of her ladies. One proceeded upon his birth, another upon 
his merit, a third upon his mien and outward accomplish- 
ments, apt to kindle the flames of love in the fair ſex. In 
ſhort, ſhe was indirectly aſſaulted on all the ſides which are 

enerally thought weakeſt in a woman. The earl of Arun- 
del , of a noble and antient race, though a little advanced 
in years, imagined the queen would marry a Tubject rather 
than a ſovereign, and if ſo, that no man delerved that honour 
better than he. Sir William Pickering *, having received 
ſome particular mark of the queen's eſteem, deſpaired not 
that theſe firſt favours would be extended much farther. But Robert Dud- 


than Robert Dudley, ſon of the late duke of Northumber- 8 
land. The queen viſibly preferred him to all who had the Naunton. 
honour to approach her, and gave him ſo many proofs of the 
inclination ſhe had for him, that for ſome time it was believed 
ſhe intended to marry him. At her acceſſion to the crown, 
ſhe made him maſter of the horſe, and knight of the garter. 
From thenceforward, ſhe took a pleaſure to diſtribute her fa- 
vours through him: ſo that by this diſtinction, ſhe diſcovered 
that ſhe had more than a bare eſteem for him. He was at 
court called only My Lord, without any other addition, which 
demonſtrated her preference of him to all the nobility. And 
yet, when his pretenſions to ſuch diſtinguiſhing favours were 
examined, no qualities were found in him capable to make an 
impreſſion upon ſo diſcerning a queen. His vices far ſur- 
paſling his virtues, recourſe was had to the planets which ruled 
his birth and occaſioned this ſympathy of thoughts. How- 
ever this be, he was a favourite at court. All affairs were im- 
parted to him : ambaſladors gave account to him of their ne- 
gotiations : every one applied to him for his affairs at court, 
and woe to thoſe-who addreſſed to any other ; that was an un- 
pardonable fault. 

The queen had two favourites more, but of a different Bacon and 1 
kind from Dudley, as they were only for the affairs of the go- Cee firit ; 


miniſters. 


1 Naunton. 
e Camden ſays, he was recommended pin by miſtake calls ſir George) was of ce 


to her by the proteſtants of Scotland, a deſcent inferior to few of the nobility ; 5 Elis. c. 18. 
with the view and hopes of uniting the he was honoured with the garter, and 4 
two kingdoms, p. 38a. had by his embaſſies in France and 1 


f Henry Fitz-Alan, Germany diſplayed his great abilities 1 
8 Sir William Pickering (whom Ra- for publick affairs. Camden, p. 383. 


vernment. 
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Eliz, vernment. "Theſe were Nicholas Bacon and William Cecil, 
1560. The firſt was made keeper of the great ſeal, with all the pri- 


vileges of lord chancellor, William Cecil had been ſecretary 
of {tate to Edward VI, and diſcharged the office ſo well, that 
if his religion had not ſtood in the way, he had been conti- 
nued under Mary. He was not however expoſed to perſecu- 
tion, whether he ſo artfully managed as to give no advantages 
_ him, or his — A merit pr him a diſtinction 

ve all other proteſtants. He had an uncommon genius, a 
ſound judgment, a capacity for t affairs, an unwearied 
application, and an impenetrable — „with a conſtant ten- 
dency to his ſole view, the welfare and advantage of the queen. 
It is not therefore ſtrange if he preſerved all his life the favour 
of a queen who ſo perfectly knew her own intereſt. When 
able princes are bleſt with ſuch minitters, they do not eaſily 
part with them. | 

In the fituation of Elizabeth's affairs, ſhe wanted able and 
diſintereſted miniſters to guide her. Wherever ſhe turned her 


from Eliza- Eyes out of her kingdom, ſhe ſaw not one friend who was 
beth with really concerned for her welfare : ſhe had at firſt relied on the 


king of Spain; but Montague's report of his embaſly to 
that prince, diſappointed all her expectations from him. 
When this ambaſlador, after diſcourſmg with Philip about the 
Scotch affairs, demanded, agreeably to his inſtructions, the 
renewing of the antient alliance between England and the 
houſe of Burgundy, he found him very cold. Philip, in his 
anſwer, lamented the changes made in England with regard 
to religion, and ſignified his concern for them. He com- 
plained he had received no intelligence of the ſending an Eng- 
liſh army into Scotland till it was too late, and yet he adviſed 
the queen to have it inſerted in the future treaty between her 
and Mary, that if France ſent forces into Scotland, ſhe ſhould 
alſo have the ſame liberty, and to ſtipulate poſitively the re- 
ſtitution of Calais. He added, he had till then prevented 
Elizabeth's excommunication, and obtained from the pope 3 
promiſe, that nothing ſhould be done in that affair without 
his knowledge. As to the renewing of the treaty, he coldly 


Returns the anſwered, it was needleſs. In fine, he returned by the am- 


baſſador the collar of the order of the garter. This con- 
vinced Elizabeth, that Philip was no longer her friend, and 
that his advice, which came too late, was more the effect of 
his jealouſy of the growing greatneſs of France than of his af 


She refuſes fection for her. Some time after, ſhe gave him a ſmall mor- 


tification, in refuſing her permiſſion to certain Engliſh ca- 
tholicks 
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tholicks * to reſide in the Low- Countries, and preſerve their Eliz. 
effects in England. Amongſt theſe was Jane Dormer, grand- 71560, 
mother of the Conde de Feria's lady, whom he married in 
England, during his ambaſly '. This ſo provoked the Conde, 
that he uſed all his credit with Philip to exaſperate him againſt 
Elizabeth. He even found an opportunity to force into the 
inquiſition a ſervant of Chamberlain the Engliſh ambaſſador in 
ordinary for Spain. He alſo ſtrongly ſollicited the pope to 
excommunicate her, but without ſucceſs. Pius IV. was for 
trying other means, which appeared to him more proper to 
in the queen, and were not prejudicial to his cenſures, 
which he could thunder againſt her whenever he pleaſed. 

It was with this view, that he ſent Vincenzo Parpaglia, The pope 
abbot of St. Saviour, into England, with certain inſtructions drs 
and a letter to the queen, exhorting her to return into the pale Enzabeth, 
of the church, and promiſing to continue the general coun- Camden. 
cil * as ſoon as poſſible. It is pretended, the nuntio had like- 
wiſe a power to offer the queen, that the pope would annul 
the ſentence of Henry's divorce with Ann Boleyn, and the 
ſubſequent act of parliament, confirm the Engliſh liturgy, 
and permit the Engliſh to communicate in both kinds. But 
theſe offers were not capable of moving Elizabeth: and the but without 
rather, as probably they were not ſincere, at leaſt, in what !ucces. 
concerned religion, Hence it may be obſerved, what opinion 
the court of Rome and all catholicks had of Elizabeth's birth, 
ſince it was offered as a great favour to own her for legitimate 
daughter of Henry VIII. 

Mean time, Elizabeth very cloſely applied herſelf to the Camden. 
affairs of the government, in order to render her ſubjects as 
happy as poſſible, well knowing, her greateſt aſſiſtance was to 
flow from them in caſe of an invaſion, which ſhe had reaſon 
to expect. This year, ſhe was obliged to reſtore the coin to Stow. 
its ancient ſtandard, which had been extremely debaſed in the Holliagſh 
reign of Henry VIII. though no king had ever drawn fo 
much money "A his ſubjects l. If cardinal Pole may be 


= 


h Richard Shelly, late prior of the 
order of St. John 7 — Eng- 
= Thomas Harvey, &c, Camden, 

383. 

i It was a proviſo in the antient laws 
of England, that under pain of forfeit- 
ing goods and chattels, none but peers 
of the firſt rank, and merchants, ſhould 
(without the king's ſpecial licence) leave 
the kingdom and refide in foreign coun- 
ities, beyond ſuch a fixed time. The 
Conds de Feria married the daughter of 
William Dormer by Mary Sidney, 


Vor, VII. Q 


Camden, p. 213. 

k This was the famous council of 
Trent, which had been opened many 
years before, but interrupted in its ſe{- 
tions by continual wars, or the intrigues 
of the popes, | 

1 The greateſt allay was in the 5 of 
Edw, VI. See the Coin-note of Ed- 
ward VI, Queen Elizabeth reduced the 
filver coin to eleven ounces, two penny - 
weight fine, and cighteen pennyweight 
allay, the preient ſtandard. See Coin- 
note t the end of this reign, 
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credited, this prince alone drew more money from the people 


1560. than all the kings together ſince the conqueſt. The monaſ- 
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tery of Weſtminſter was this year turned into a collegiate 
church ®. Theſe were the moſt remarkable events in Eng- 
land in 1560. But before we proceed to the following year, 
it is neceſſary briefly to mention the affairs of the neighbour- 
renn nee e 
he affairs of France tended to confuſion the beginning 
of the year. The proteſtants ſeeing' themſelves perſecuted, 
and condemned to the flames without mercy, thought it time 
to provide for their common defence. To this end, ſome of 
them, after a private conference, formed a confpiracy againſt 
the duke of Guiſe and the cardinal of Lorrain, the king“ 
miniſters, and their declared enemies. They had no leader 
who openly appeared, but very likely the prince of Conde, 
jealous of theſe two foreign princes, had among the reformed 
emiſſaries, who intimated to them, that when things were 
ripe, they ſhould not want a ſupport. However this be, a 
$0 pn named La Renaudie, projected to carry off the 
orrain princes, then with the king at Amboiſe. This at. 
tempt miſcarrying, was interpreted as a conſpiracy againſt the 
king himfelf, and twelve hundred perſons, either guilty or 
only ſuſpected to be concerned in it, were put to death. The 
two Lorrain princes would have been glad, on this pretence, 
to have difpatched the prince of Conde; but their meaſures 
not being yet well taken, they waited a more favourable op- 
portunity, Some time after, the ſtates being aſſembled 2! 
Orleans, the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde indi/- 
creetly came thither, though they had intimation of the court 
ill deten againſt them. e king of Navarre indeed wa: 
not arreſted, but was fo carefully watched, that an eſcape 
was impoſſible. The prince of Conde was impriſoned, and 
ſhortly after condemned to die. But the death of Francis 
about the fame time prevented the execution of the ſentence, 
and the prince was releaſed, | - 

This ſame year, Philip II. having carried war into Africk 
againſt the corſair Dragut, who had made himſelf king of 
Tripoli, his arms were fo unſucceſsful, that he was forced to 
reca[ the Spaniſh troops left in the Netherlands. The inhz- 
bitants of thoſe provinces ſaw the departure of the Spaniard: 
with great ſatisfaction, which would have been much in- 
creaſed, had cardinal Granvelle been alſo recalled, for the 
Im For a' dean, twelve prebends, a penſioners, &c. Camden, p. 385. 


ſchoolmaſter, an uther, forty ſcholars, n The 5th of December. Rapin. 
befides chaplains, ſinging- men, twelve h 
8 TO, miortal!y 
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dec in that town to fiighten children, name by an edict. Thwanus, lib. 24. 
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mortally hated him, and were encouraged in their hate by Eliz. 
the prince of Orange and the counts of Egmont and Horn, 1560. 
his ſ worn enemies ot 

The death of Francis II. cauſed, great alterations in the Sequel of the 
court of France. Charles IX. his brother and ſucceſſor, * 
being yet a minor, Catherine de Medici, his mother, had the Charles Ix. 
addreſs. and. influence to prevail with the king of Navarre, ſucceeds his 
firſt prince. of. the blood, to yield the regency to her, and con- ee 
tent himſelf with the, title of lieutenant- general. Mean Mererai. 
while, as ſhe was not entirely without fear that he might one 
day think of reſuming the rank due to his birth, ſhe fomented 
with all her art the diſſenſions which had begun to appear in 
the late reign. By this means, ſhe at laſt formed two parties 
in the court and kingdom, which proved her ſecurity, as ſhe 
was neceſſary to both. The firſt was headed by the duke of 
Guiſe, the conſtacle of Montmorency, and the marſhal of 
St. André. Theſe three lords were called the Triumvirs. On 
their ſide were all the catholicks of the kingdom, into whom 
a belief was infuſed, that the chiefs had only in view the 
maintenance of the catholick. religion. At the head of the 
other party, wholly conſiſting of Huguenots, (fo the French 
proteſtants o were called) were the prince of Conde, the ad- 
miral of Coligny or Chatillon, aud his brother d'Andelot. 
The king of; Navarre fluctuated between the two parties, 
without being able to reſolve, and the queen-regent reaped 
great advantages from the diviſion among the great men. 

The affairs of France being in this ſituation, Elizabeth 
ſeemed to be out of danger from them. Francis's ſucceſſor 
had no pretence to concern himſelf with the affairs of Scot- 
land any farther than as a common ally, and he had no man- 
ner of demand upon England. On the other hand, the 
queen regent, who. had no great affection for her daughter- 
in- law, was far from engaging in a war for her ſake. Tho 
ſhe could have hoped to place her on the throne of England, 
it was not her intereſt to render the houſe of Guiſe more 
powerful than it was. In fine, the, princes of Lorrain, em- 
ployed in ſtruggling with their enemies at court, were not in 


condition to proſecute the rights of the queen their niece. 


Wherefore, immediately after the death of Francis II. Mary, Mary quits 
the advice of her uncles, quitted the title of queen of Eng- che title of 


. | | queen of 

Mel bel gde 184 I . nnd, 
* They were ſo called, either from and which was ſaid to walk i the ſub- W 
Wag gate, in the city of Tours, where urbs in the night, it being the uſual 


| hu uied to meet firſt ; or from king time and place where the proteſtants were 


* 7 ghoſt, which was the ſcare- crow wont to meet, Charles IX. forbid this 


22 land, 
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Eliz. land, whigh ſhe had. bor ever, nce the, treaty of Catear, 

1560.. But this was nat 7 3 | to. 150 Elizabeth.” Mary” being 

— ſtill very young, wight mar 8255 N powerful rince, 
transfer to him. her. pretenſions. ore to make Eliza. 
beth: ne young an n N e 3 wer ſhe had 
no right-to chat title, 11 : "tefirned" it 
when ſhe. pleaſed, a 7 anterruption 257 U e ia! ſümeient to 
itwalidate 1 Uf Aim, B ; er e Elizabeth, Lc Et „ Lone 
father Heir VI 4 mk er, life Ea eagle of her rown, 

a 


| that ſhe was far eyer (y,on,, that. e hen ſhe 
preſſed by heard of Francis's de 8. ſen #h ge earl” of 1 ford into 
Elizabeth to France; with her com en 23 condola ance e and congratu- 
e Ae ered big 4 preſs Mary to 
Edinburgh, * the treaty of ere ambaſſado r- diſcharged 
Returns an his commiſſion, and was ,anſwered_. * Mary. that the affair 
Fame.” * . er as queen. of France, but as queen of Scot- 
war land, ſhe wou d not rm it without the "advice of the 
alſing con It 
ham's nego- deut wir * Mean time, as the knew her mother-in- 
tiations, laws the queen-regent, e ber not, ſhe left the court of 


ratity the lation to the new king, and or 


. —— France, and retired to Rheims, where her uncle the Cardina! 
The poſture was archbiſhop, to ſpend. part of i winter there, and after- 
- her wards. ſhe. went. to —. Nancy. y. While the was at 
$14.5, Rheims, ſhe received a viſit ay Martigues, 1a Broſſe, d'Oy- 
Memoirs, fel, and the biſhop of Amiens, who being acquainted with 
P. 30, 31. the affairs of Scotland, and knowing her intention to return 
E thither, believed it incumbent on them to give her ſome in- 
ſtructions. She came from thence ſo young, that ſhe was 

utterly ignorant of the kingdom ſhe mY going to govern. 

5. 26. Melvil ſays, they adviſed her to ga her favours, James 
Stuart prior of St. Andrew's, her pin Bf brother, the earl of 

Argyle, who had married Jane Stuart her natural ſiſter, fir 
William Maitland of Lethington, and fic William Kirkald 
laird of Grange, and to rely on the proteſtants rather then 

the catholicks, as the reformed were in all reſpects ſuperior. 

lebe, Sometime. after, on her way to Nancy, ſhe gave audience to 
Buchanan. John Leſley, ſent to her from her cat olick ubjects. Leſley 
ſays himſelf in his Hiſtory of Scotland, that he adviſed her, 
agreeab]y to his inſtructions, not to confide in the prior of dt. 
Andrew's, and to repair to Aberdeen, where ſhe might be 2 

the head of a good body of catholick troops, to reffore reli- 


p. This affair being thus put of from fir Thomas Kant into 8 fo 
time to time, queen Elizabeth began to cultivate a good underftanding betw* 
ſuſpect ſome plot was hatching againſt ny Engliſh and Scotch nations, "wa 
England, and therefore reſolved to pre- den, p. 385. TY 
vent it. Accordingly, the diſpatched 


gion 
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gion to the Wee it was in before the late changes. But ſhe Eliz. 


Was too wil 1 fuch daitte' erous coumſeſ. The next 1 550. 
day the Ns 1 ee was alfo come to Frantde 
Th Fo pt Her at Joinville, and gave her Buchanan. 


to pa 

RN more. fatadde tb the ſituation of Her affaits. He Mclvil. 
confirmed, h her jel to tettrh into Scotland, and adviſed: 

her to reign, like er redeceflots with the concurtence of the 
ſtates, 7805 uring het, it was the' ny way to le happy and 
peaceable bY W E td this adyiee, ordered 

him to Nein to Set anc d pre pare all things ſor ner re- 

ception. Moreover, the ut into hi hands a patent, impow- 
ering the ſtates to. meet ani 1 hatever they ſhould judge 
convenient for the good of the Kingdom. Thus, Lefley's 
pains to e her againſt Stttarty” were for once' ineſfve= 
tual, This » afterwards biſhop of Roſs, greatly con- 
tributed, bj his 100 figues and violent counſels, to the misfor- 
tunes whic| at laſt fell on the head of the queen his miſtreſs. 

Stuart arriving in Scotland. notwithſtanding Leſtey's endea- 

vours to have him arreſted in France, delivered to the ſtates 

the patent, which the queen had ſent by him. As almoſt all The dates 
Scotland was then proteſtant, the ſtates employed the general ot Scotland 
power granted them by the queen, to eſtabliſn the reformation — 
by publick authority. This was followed with an order to July. © 
demoliſh all the monaſteries, which was immediately put in Bachanan. 
execution. 

Mean time, Mar prepating to fail for Scotland, ſent Pheabeth 
J'Oyſel to Elizabeth or a ſafe-coiduct. Elizabeth anſwered, refuſes a 
the hoped the queen would ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, ep pay 
after which ſhe thould not only have a fafe-conduR, "but alto, 1 
without being expoſed to the dangers and fatigues 'of the ſea, turn into ber 
might pals throu gh England, whete ſhe ſhould be received ap. 
with all the matks of affection the could expect from a good 1 
filter *, Mary complained' of this anſwer tc Throckmorton which ge 
the Engliſh ambaſſador, ſo as to ſhow him, ſhe was extremely © rear 
offended at it. She told him, „As ſhe came into France in 2 
5 BY of. Edward, ſhe coutd return into Scotland notwith- 

anding Etzaberh's oppoſition : ſhe was heartily vexed, 
« for aſking a favour, he conld1o Well be without: that me 
i fefuſal. ang, i the affitance iy en by-Elizabeth t to the Scotch 


805 
"x Camden @Dcs-66 "A Wan 5tragt arg c hut Fe #5 {guanh Mary 
= 158 1 Rapin. © amden ſays, of E _— had done before her, Cam- 
cited gueen; Elizabeth to intercept den 7 
Mary: in hey paliage, and. that „ 1 1 a is in the wrong to om! it 


* allo, of the; ſame mind, Lett. at her the condirt ons on which Ellzabeth was 


turn ſhe ſhould treat the proteltanjs, of V ming to grant a ſafe- conduct. Rapin. 
Lotland with extreme ripoar; * not a _-:; oy 
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rebels, was a clear evidence, how little ſhe geſired to pre- 


ſetve a good underſtanding, between, the; two kingdoms ; 
hat it was matter of aſtoniſhment to $M, 

of England ſhould obſtruct the return of het hear relation, 
and moſt; certainly preſumptive hei, into her wn country : 
that ſhe could have no pietence lot this, ſince ſhe could 


at che queen 


“ not accuſe! her of meddling with;,the affairs of England, 


thol the diſcontent of the; Engliſh gave.her an opportunity.” 


She added, “ ſhe was a queen as 1 Zabeth, and not 
«+. deſtitute'of friends when they ſhoul be. wanted: that the 


«+ treaty of Edinburgh was made in the life-time of | her huſ- 


band, and if he delayed to ſign it, he alonę ought to bear 
the blame: that ſince ſhe was. a widow neither the council 
& of France, nor her uncles, had concerned themſclves with 
«« the affairs of Scotland: that the Scots about ber were pri- 
<< vate perſons, whom ſhe neither could nor ought to conſult 
ein ſo; important an affair; but as ſoon as ſhe bad adviſed 
<« with the ſtates of Scotland, ſhe would return a ſuitable 
„ anſwer :.that therefore ſhe was haſtening her return into 
Scotland, but Elizabeth intended to ſtop. her journey, and 
* ſo alone was the cauſe of the delay ſhe, complained of.” 
She concluded with ſaying, „ ſhe had never offended Eliza- 
<< beth, and prayed: the ambaſſador. to tell her the reaſon of 
«© -her anger. CCC 

Throckmorton replied, his order was only to receive her 


anſwer concerning the treaty of Edinburgh : but ſince ſhe de- 


ſired it, he would for a moment lay aſide the ambaſſador, and 


give her his ſentiments as a private man. Then he told her, 


the queen his miſtreſs was, very much offended at her aſſuming 


the title and arms of England, which ſhe had not done in 
queen Mary's reign, and leſt her to judge, whether a greater 


indignity could be offered to a crowned head, Mary an- 


ſwered, ſhe did it by the expreſs command of Henry II. ber 
lather-in-law, and of Francis her huſband, whom ſhe was 


obliged. to obey; but upon the death of her huſband, ſhe had, 
when miſtreſs of herſelf, quitted both the title and arms: 


that however, ſhe being a queen, and grand-daughter to 


Henry's VIII's eldeſt ſiſter, did not believe it injurious to any 
perſon to bear the arms of England, which had been done by 
others more remotely allied, without any noiſe. Camden, 
from whom this is taken, does not mention Throckmorton 3 
reply. It would however be ſtrange, that he ſhould be ſatiſ- 
fied with ſuch weak reaſons. Elizabeth did not only demand 
that Mary ſhould quit the title and arms of England, but alf 
mould declare in the moſt. expreſs manner, that ſhe never 


\ had 
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had any right to aſſume them. Nay, ſhe expected a ſolemm Eliz. 
reparation for the incroachment, as appears by the my of 1560. 
Edinburgh. Now Mary's quitting the title and arms of Eng- 

land, without owning ſhe had no right to aſſume them, was 

very far from contenting Elizabeth, who would not have had 

any other perſon but herſelf pretend to the title of queen of 
England. Mary's alledging that others had borne the fame 

arms, without any offence, pointed to the marquiſs of Exeter 

and the dutcheſs of Suffolk, But there were three remarkable 
differences between them and Mary. The firſt was, they i! 
bore the arms by the king's ſpecial grant. The ſecond, that 1 
they did it with a limb or border for diſtinction. The third, j 
that they never aſſumed the title of king and queen of Eng- 

land. Ven apa e 7.13 I 

All this made Elizabeth ſuſpect the queen of Scotland was Elizabeth | 
weer, ſome dangerous deſign, and in quitting the title and eee l 
arms 0 i 


England intended only to amuſe her, ſinoe ſhe refuſed Camden. 
to own the injuſtice of aſſuming them. In ſhort, Mary, being 
determined to return into Scotland without Elizabeth's ſafe- 
conduct, ſent for Throckmorton to Abbeville, and demanded 
of him what was to be done to ſatisfy Elizabeth. Throck- 
morton anſwered, ſhe had only to ratify the treaty of Edin- 
burgh, as he had often told her before. She replied, ſhe 
could not conceive why ſhe was thus urged to ratify a treaty 
already executed: that the articles concerning the Scots had 
been really performed: that as ſhe had quitted the title and 
arms of England, ſhe could not be accuſed of ſeeking eva- 
ſions not to ratify the treaty, ſince a treaty already executed 
did not want a ratification : that the Scots could not complain 
of being treated with too much rigour, but that ſhe perceived 
the perſon who would prevent her return into Scotland, would 
prevent their enjoying the effects of her clemency. She 
added, ſhe would write to the queen of England with her own 
hand, and defired the ambaſſador rather to compole than 
aggravate matters. But the letter ſhe writ on this occaſion, 
did not give Elizabeth the ſatisfaction ſhe believed to have 
reaſon to expect. As the uſurpation of the arms and title of 
Elizabeth, and the refuſal to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, 
were the baſis and foundation of the differences between theſe 
two queens, and had a conſtant influence upon this reign, it 
will not be unneceſſary to add ſome obſervations 'to what has 
been ſaid, in order to let in a clearer light the reaſons and in- 
tereſts of both. | a . 
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Eliz-. Elizabeth, in France and all the cathioliock countries,” was 
I 560. deemed illegitimate. It was upein this foundation, that Henry 
II. oblged the dauphin his ſon, and the: queen of Scotland. 
The _— the dauphin's wife, to aſſume thef title of. King and queen of 
and Len ene England, and that after his death they continuedto bear the 
two queens ſame. Elizabeth was not ſu vid of underſtanding i as not to 
with regard perceive that :this'pretence/would be more than ſufficient to 
2 — deprive her of the crown, fould it ever come to be ſupported 
burgh. by force. On the other hund, ſhe could not doubt that ſuch 
a deſign was formed by Mary and her friends:>>Ot- this, her 
having aſſumed-the title of qurem of England was a clear in- 
dication. It was therefore negeſſary to provide for her ſafety. 
The, civil wat in Scotland naturally prefenting itſelf, ſhe 
aſſiſted the malecontents, and whereas France nas reſolved to 
invade her from that quarter, gase Francis and Mary cauſe to 
apprehend ſhe would deprive: them of Scotland. This pro- 
1561. duced the treaty of Edinburgh, uhich was never ratihed by 
Francis; and after his death Mary perſiſted in her: refuſal, 
contenting herſelf with only quitting the title of queen of 
England. But this was not a ſufficient ſecurity for Elizabeth. 
As Mary had quitted the title without giving-any reaſon, ſhe 
could reſume it the firft opportunity; and this Was what Eli- 
zabeth deſired to prevent, and the more, as Mary's obſtinate 

refuſal gave her cauſe to believe it was really intended. 
Mary on her ſide had ſtrong reaſons to elude this ratifica- 
tion. She was perſuaded Elizabeth was not the legitimate 
daughter of Henry VIII. and that neither his will nor an act 
of parliament could give her à right which nature denied. 
Upon this ſuppoſition, Mary believed the crown of England 
was fallen to her, as next heir to the deceaſed queen; and 
though Elizabeth had poſſeſſion, ſhe did not deſpair of wreſt- 
ing it from her, with the affiſtance of France, Spain, the 
pope, and the Engliſh catholicks. But if, by ratifying the 
treaty of Edinburgh, ſhe owned herſelf in the wrong to aſ- 
ſume the title of queen of England, and promiſed with an 
oath-never to bear it more, ſhe had cauſe to fear her friends 
would grow very cool. To what purpoſe then did Francis 
order his plenipotentiaries to ſign a treaty, which he did not 
intend to ratify? To this the anſwer is eaſy. He could not 
. otherwiſe draw his forces out of Scotland, where they were 
deſieged, nor oblige Elizabeth to recall her's. As to the 
pbreachꝭ of his word, it did not then much trouble the French 
caurt. Now as Mary was at that time in ſubjection to a 
Huſband, ſhe threw upon him whatever was amiſs in that 
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The ſecond reaſon Mary had to refuſe the ratification was 


ſtill of more force. The plenipotentiaries of France, in 1561. 


ſigning the treaty, made a wrong ſtep, for want of [ſufficient 


knowledge ofs the Engliſh affairs. They ſuffered to be in- 
ſerted in the treaty,» without any, reſtriction, this general 
clauſe: That far the future Francis and Mary fhould not 

« aſſume the title of king and queen of England??? No 
Mary had reaſon 10 fear, that theſe words, 'Y ſor the future, 5 
might he a ſnare: to make her renounce for ever the crown of 


England, on account of ber religion. This ſear ſeemed the 


more juſt; as the Engliſh bad ſufficiently diſcovered their in- 


tention, to repulate the ſucceſſion by Henry the Eighth's will, 
where the poſterity of Margaret queen of Scotland was 


omitted, and the dutcheſs of Suffolk placed next to Elizabeth. 


It ſeemed therefore to her, that a ratification of the treaty of 
Edinburgh would give occaſion to ſay, ſhe complied with the 
will of Henry VIII. which could not but be to her extremely 
prejudieial. It is ſcarce to be doubted, that Elizabeth thought 


the ſame thing, fince afterwards, when Mary, preſſed by the 


neceflity of her affairs, offered to ratify the treaty with this 
alteration of the clauſe in diſpute, That during the life” of 
« Elizabeth ſhe would not take the title of queer of Eng- 
« land,” Elizabeth was not ſatisfied:- This is an evident 
ſign, that her intention was to make uſe: of the ratifiration to 
deprive Mary of her birth- right, or at leaſt, to hold her in 
ſubjection, by keeping her in a perpetual uneaſineſs concern- 
ing her ſucceſſion. There was then infincerity in both their 
proceedings. Mary, in evading the ratification of the treaty, 
on pretence of the prejudice it might do her, refuſed in effect 
to acknowledge ſhe had done amiſs in aſſuming the title of 
queen of England during the life of Elizabeth, and thereby 
preſerved all her claim to be aſſerted on occaſion; for it was 
not till ſome: years after, that ſhe offered the forementioned 
reſtriction. On the other hand, Elizabeth, under colour of 
deſiring Mary only to renounce a right which the had aſſumed 
to her prejudice, meant to engage her to ſign an equivocal 


clauſe,” which might have deprived her of all her rights. 


Theſe remarks will hereafter appear not to be entirely 
uſeleſs. H | | ern 2 heats 


t That queen Elizabeth intended to tively aſſerted by the Scottiſh hiſtorians, 
intercept the queen of Scots, is not poli- Buchanan ſays, that queen Elizabeth had 
prepared 


Mary, though ſhe had no ſafe-condut from” Elizabeth, Mary ar- 
put to ſea, and happily arrived in Scotland. Some ſay, ſhe 3 
eſcaped the Engliſh fleet in a fog, which waited to intercept Auguſt 21. 
her“. But this is only a bare conjecture, ' without any Leſley. 


Buchanan. 
7 . 
P oof Blackwood, 
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Eliz. proof. It is however very likely, that as affairs ſtood be- 
1501. tween her and Elizabeth, if ſhe had been taken ſhe would 
have been detained in England, at leaſt till ſhe had ratified 

the treaty of Edinburgh. She was received in her kingdom 
with great demonſtrations of joy, both by the nobles and 
people“. But ſhe had the mortification to fee the reforma- 
tion eftabliſhed by laws fo ſevere, that only herſelf was al- 
lowed the liberty to have maſs in her own chapel, but with- 
The Roman out any pomp or oſtemation. Nevertheleſs, ſome lords {till 
cxtholicks perſiſted in the old religion, and hoping to reſtore it by her 
9 authority, made their court to her with great application. 
religion in Of this number were George Gordon earl Of Huntley, the 
Totland. earls of Athol, Crawford, Sutherland, with ſome biſhops. It 
11142 was not poſſible to determine, what was the religion of the 
duke of Chateleraut, his conduct had been hitherto ſo am- 
| biguous. The lords I have named were very conſiderable by 
| their birth, their riches, and their vaſſals. And yet they 
would never perhaps have thought of reſtoring the ancient 
religion, had they not depended upon the queen's favour, 
who could alone counter-ballance the power of the pro- 
teſtants. Their firſt project was to try to alienate her from 
thoſe of the proteſtants, who had the moſt credit with her 
b and in the kingdom. James Stuart her natural brother was 
| the principal object of their hatred, on account of his adhe- 
| rence to the proteſtant religion. | Beſides, the queen having | 
at her arrival committed to him the adminiſtration of affairs, | 
it would be very difficult for them to undertake any thing 
without oppoſition from him, while he continued in that poſt. 
Endeavours For this reaſon, they omitted nothing that could ſerve to ruin 


3 „ e e 


r 


Jo ——_ him with the queen. But it is not olyy to be more cir- 
8 cumſtantial in theſe intrigues; it ſuffices to ſhow the ſituation 
a of the court of Scotland, becauſe this is abſolutely neceſſary | 


| for the ſequel, © 
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prepared a great fleet, on pretence to 


ſcour the ſea of pyrates; but ſorpe. 
e 

queen of Scots, if the adventured to paſs 

of her friends, ſhe behaved herſelf hu- 


thought, that it was to intercept t 


againſt her will. So that it was only a 


ſuſpicion, Lb. 17. Thuanus affirms, 


that James prior of St. Andrew's, in his 
return from France through England, 


adviſed qucen [Elizabeth to detain the 


queen of Scots, thinking ſhe would come 


-» through England, lib, 29. 


u It is true, there atole a great fog in 


her paſſage. (See Brantome, Dam, il- 


+ 
* 


luſt, p. 130.) But that does not prove 


ſhe was purſued by the Engliſh fleet, 


Rapin. 
And at firſt, following the counſel 


manely to them all, ; committing her 
affairs to her brother the prior of St. 
Andrew's, and to the ſecretary Leth- 
ington, or Lidingtoun, as meeteſt both 
to hold the country at her devotion, and 
alſo to beget a ſtrict friendſhip between 
her and the queen' of England, Viel- 
vil, p. 32. | | 
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The baughtineſs with which Mary talked to the Engliſh Eliz. 

ambaſlador before ſhe left France, was not only. unſüitabfe to 1561. 

her preſent circumſtances, but even contrary to her meaſures — 

and the projects ſhe had formed with her uncles. Whilſt Mary's er- 

Francis II. was alive, theſe princes believed that the forces of wacher 3 

France would be ſufficient to ſubdue Scotland, under colour Flizabeth. 

of extirpating hereſy, and afterwards in conjunction with the 

Scotch troops, it would be. eaſy to enter England,. and with 

the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh catholicks dethrone Elizabeth. 

But the war. they had excited in Scotland taking a very dif- 

ferent turn from what. they expected, and the death of From 

cis following immediately upon it, they found that other mea- 

ſures were to be taken, and the execution of their project de- 

ferred for ſome time. They therefore adviſed the queen their 

niece. voluntarily to quit the title of queen of England, to 

return into Scotland, to enter if poſſible into a ſtrict triendſhip 

with Elizabeth, to endeavour to be declared her preſumptive 

heir, and under colour of that correſpondence to form a 

party in England, where was no want.of malecontents to be 

ſerviceable on occaſion. The whale courſe of the hiſtory 

ſhows this to have been Mary's plan, and I ſhall hereafter 

give convincing proofs of it. Nothing therefore was more 

contrary to theſe meaſures than a. quarrel with Elizabeth, 

whoſe friendſhip ſhe ought to have courted, in order to obtain 

the declaration ſhe defired, by means of which ſhe was to 

ſtrengthen her party in England. When ſhe arrived in Scot- She fends an 

land, ſhe endeavoured to correct this error by ſending Mait- ambaſſador 

land to Elizabeth, to notify her ſafe wa Rx at Edinburgh, 20 Fizabcth, 
and to defire her friendſhip. The ambaſſador carried likewiſe be de las 

a letter from the principal noblemen to Elizabeth, which, her heir. 
after many compliments, fignified to her, that the beſt way 3 

to preſerve a good underſtanding between the two kingdoms, 8 

was for her to declare their queen her preſumptive heir. Eli- Thuanus. 

zabeth was ſo much upon her guard againſt whatever came Elizabeth e 

from Mary, that it was not eaſy to ſurprize her. She an- K b 

ſwered the ambaſſador, that the queen of Scotland, while in of the treaty 

France, promiſed to give her ſatisfaction concerning the treaty of Edin- 

of Edinburgh, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould arrive in that kingdom; Wage. 

it could not therefore but ſurprize her to find no notice taken ham's nego- 

of that article. The ambaſſador excuſed the queen his tiations. 

miſtreſs, that the {hort time ſince: her arrival had not allowed gi gtien 

her to think of any important affair. Elizabeth ſeemed ſatiſa p. 12 

hed with the excuſe; but to the letter from the lords, an- and refuſes 

ſwered plainly, that ſhe would not run the bazard of ſeeing odd roy 

ber ſubjects adore the citing ſun. And raiſing her voice, Buchanar 
Jects acore Me fung allung » Buchanan, 

| added, Camden. 
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Eliz. added, She would not ſuffer the queen of Scotland to-rob her 
1561. of the'trown during her life; neither did ſhe intend to do 
any thing that migſit prejudice that queen after ber death, 
though ſhe had uſurped the arms of England, for which ſl.e 
ought i injuſtice to make reparation; This Was the: ſubſtance 
of what paſſed in relation to this embaſſy, from which Mary 
drew the nd vantage ſne deſited, às it gave her an opportunity 
to renew u correſpondence with Elizabeth. I am perſuaded 
C:mien, Melvil is miftaken, when he fays in his Memoits, that after 
b. 23. Mary's return to Scotland, there Was ſo cloſe a friendſhip 
between the two queens, that they: vrit to one anbther every 
week, and teſtified an extreme deſire to dehrer by word of 
mouth what they committed to writing. Nothing till then 
had paſſed between them that could ſerve to ſorm or cement 
this pretended reciprocal ſrĩiendſhip. On che contrary; many 
things contributed to alienate their hearts from cach other. 
But if Melvil, who was then in Germany, was' rightly in- 
formed, one cannot help think ing they were both very great 
Stewart and diſſemblet 8. About the end of the year, * Mary g gave the Pr ior 
i of St. Andrew's the title of earl of Muay; and created John 
7... Areſkin earl of Marr. 7 78 k 
The pope Though the anſwer, eiven tltoplinr to the abbot of Par- 
debrous to paglia, was by no means proper to inſpire the pope with any 
dannn great hopes of the reſtoration of the antient religion in Eng- 
n fand, he ſent à nuntio this year to Elizabeth, to notify that 
uſed, the couneil of Trent which had been intorropted, would be 
3 continued in the ſame place, and to deſire her to ſend thither 
enen, ſome Engliſh biſhops. The abbot Martinengo, Who was 
charged with this commiſſton, - arriving in Flanders, and 
ſending for leave to purſue his journey into Engtand *, could 
never obtain it. Whereupon the nuntio at Paris prayed 
Throckmorton to write to the queen, who coldly anſwered, 
ſhe heartily deſired a general council, but a popiſh one ſhe 
would never honour with aniainbaſador ; ; that ſhe had no bu- 
ſineſs with the buen of Rome, wa had no more Pour than 
other biſhops. ©: | Act 25 
Philip ſepa- After ſuch an aer Elizaberk might depend upon con- 
_ tinual Uiſturbince from the court of Rome; and the more, as 


ercater dif- ſince the death of Francis II. the king of Spain was 5 entirely 
tance from oo 14 TUG 4 1 


Fhrabetb. For it was provided by a an antient ct did not think "proj to admit the 
Camden. aQ, That the pope's nuncios ſhould not pi eſent nunclo, _ 7 1 were ſo 
"ſet foot ih "England without leave ; and, many papiſts in all. F the, king 
© before making oath, that they Would dom, who v ere Aae uring to in- 
attempt nothing prejudicia al to the king, volve the 5 1 in troubles. Camden, 


* # . * 


or liberties of the people. The coun- p. 387. 7 
I eſtranged 
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eſtranged from her, becauſe he no longer dreaded the union Eliz. 
of Great Britain with the monarchy of France. This fear 1 561. 
was the only band that had till then attached him to Eng- 
lande bine 1 | 10 (11T6 £ 115 114143 D617 TT wog: 

2 Mean time, Elizabeth ſeeing herſelf without any ally, and The queen 
in danger from all ſides, took care in time of her defence. makes divers 
She employed this whole year in prepatations, which con- ge! 
vinced her enemies ſhe would not be eaſily ſurprized. Her hertelf. 

care was to hive always a good fleet in readineſs, know- Helling. 

ing that her navy was the beſt bulwark of England. At the f; ''92- 
{ame time ſhe ordered all the fotts and caſtles of the northern Sa. 
borders to be well fortified, and particularly Berwick, as the 

place ſrom whence ſhe might be attacked with moſt eaſe. As 

the Engliſh had till this time been obliged to have all their 
gunpowder from abroad, ſhe was afraid of wanting it, and, 

to prevent that inconvenience, ordered it to be made in her 

own kingdom. Moreover, ſhe increaſed the pay of the 

ſoldiers, to encourage them to ſerve her faithfully and be ready 

upon occaſion, - This ſame, year was happily difcovered in 
Cumberland a mine of pure copper , which had been neg- 

lected many ages, and at the ſame time was found in great 
abundance the ſtone called Lapis Calaminaris, ſo neceſſary for 

braſs- works. 1 

The cares of war did not divert Elizabeth from the af- Order y- 
fairs of juſtice and the civil adminiſtration, She had her eye ment to be 
every-where, and Jaboured effectually for the reformation _—_— 
of abuſes and the bringing things into good order. Infor «cir ben- 
mation being made, that the officers of the exchequer re- fions and ar- 
ſerved the penſions aſſigned to thoſe eccleſiaſticks who had C. 
been turned out of their abbies, ſne ordered that all who 

were living and unprovided with benefices, ſhould be paid to 
a farthing *. | 977% domi! 

Thus every man relying on the queen's juſtice and equity, Her great 
England ſaw the revival of a happineſs ſhe. had long wanted. occonomy. 
The people had the more reaſon to be pleaſed with the go- 
vernment, as the queen, without demanding any ſubſidies, 
cöſcharged all the extraordinary expences out of the crown 
revenues ; ſor ſhe did not laviſh her money upon the court- 
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x She bought up abundance of arms Camden, p. 388. | 
42a Germany, and cauſed a great number a Camden obſeryes, that the gave 
of iron and. braſs cannons to be caſt, very little out of her own, demeſnes,. or 
Camden, "En indeed any thing elle, but on condition 
Near Reſwick, lying at the foot of it ſhould, in default of iſſue male, re- 
the tall mountain Skidda w. turn to the crown. It is to be wiſhed 
2 The queen alſo increaſed the ſalary this rule had, always been obſerved ! 
of the judges, and firft allowed them p. 388. 18 
Proviſion for their reſpective circuits, 


leeches, 
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2 La anne inen Hur GH Dee 
Eltz. leeches, like her predeceſſors. Her maxim Was, to injure 
1561. none, but to be extremely 25 of her favours and trea- 

—— ſures, remembering in what want, by exceſſive profuſion, 


| many of her predeceſſors had lived, with great revenues, . This 
woas what forced tbem to have frequent recourſe to their par- 
liaments, not to have the publick occaſions but heir own ex- 
„ / ae: oak 
1562, Tt was rot without teaſon that Elizabeth, took ſo much pains 
+. ern to gain the love of her e Þy the. good order ſhe intro- 
is ſuſpicious duced into the kingdom, fince at the ſame time endeavours 
of the coun- were uſed to corrupt and draw them into rebellion. The ca- 
w- tr tholicks began to meet and plot to reſtore their religion by 
imprifons arms. Elizabeth having ſome intimation of theſe cabals, 


her. was deſirous to know whence they ſprung, and at laſt found 
Camden. it was the queen of Scotland that was to Re for pretence to 
the revolt, on account of her title to the crown of England. 

The counteſs of Lenox, born from a ſecond marriage of Mar- 

garet queen of Scotland with the earl of Angus, Tel a ſe- 

cret correſpondence with Mary. Here Et diſcovery was 

made. As this counteſs had the ſame intereſt with Mary, ſince 

they both deſcended from the eldeſt daughter of Henry VII, 

the queen imagined this correſpondence was not without my- 

ſtery, and therefore ſent the carl and counteſs of Lenox to 

the Tower <. © 2 og rea ee 3 

A conſpiracy Soon after ſhe diſcovered that Arthur Pole and his brother, 
2gainſt K 4 deſcended from a princefs of the houſe of York *, and fir An- 
covered, thony Porteſcue who had married their ſiſter, began to form 
Cemden, a party in the kingdom. Upon this intelligence, they were 
ſent to priſon and afterwards tried. They confeſſed a deſign 

of withdrawing into France to the duke of Guiſe, of return- 

ing from thence into Wales with a French army, to proclaim 

ary of Scots queen of England, and Arthur Pole 

duke of Clarence. They proteſted however that they meant 

not to execute their project during the queen's life, who, they 

believed, would die before the end of the year, having been 

told ſo by ſame pretenders to aſtrology, Their own conſeſſion 


b This year, on Jone T5, the ſpire coils in the ſteeple, when he went to 
of St. Paul's cathedral in London; the dinner, Stow, p- 647. Heylin's Hitt. 
timber part of which was two hundred Ref. P. 312. igen NT 
and fixty feet high; and the roof ſever” e The eat was committed to the cuſ- 
hundred and twenty feet long, and bne tody of the maſter of the rolls, and tho 
hundred and thirty broad, were burnt counteſs to the cuſtody of fir Richard 
down by lightning, as it was then Sackville, Camden, p. 389. . 
thought 3 but 2 plummer confeſſed on d Great - grad - childten to Geotge 
his daath- bed, that it was ſet on ſite by duke of Clarence, brother to Edward 
his careleſineſs, in leaving a pan f IVI. 


— 
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condemned 
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condemned them; but the queen, in conſideration of their il- 

luftrious e et os their offence. 
Catherine Grey, « 


aughter to the duke and dutcheſs of Suf- 


folk, and ſiſter of Jane Grey beheaded in the laſt reign, was The 


not uſed with the Tame lenity, though ſhe was leſs criminal 
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* 


queen's 


ſeverity to 
* Catherine 


and the queen's near relation. She was called to account for Gre. 
a crime, in the puniſhment of which Elizabeth leſs ſhowed. Camdep. 


her zeal for juſtice than her jealouſy-and deſire to find à pre- 
tence to ſecure. herſelf from this ſort of rival, who gave her 
ſome uneaſineſs. Catherine had been married to Henry, eldeſt 
ſon of the earl of Pembroke „ Who, had procured, a divorce, 
becauſe he could not live with her, Afterwards the earl of 
Hertford privately married her, and then went into France. 
In his abſence, the queen being informed of this clandeſtine 
marriage, ſent Catherine to the "Tower, though ſhe was very 
big with child. The earl returning, and owning his mar- 
riage, was committed to the ſame place. After this, the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury annulled their pretended marriage, 
becauſe it was not ſufficiently proved, and they botlr remained 
priſoners in the Tower. , While they were there, the earl 
found means to come to her, and ſhe again proved with child. 
Whereupon he was accuſed of three capital crimes : Of 
breaking priſon : Of debauching a virgin of the blood royal : 
And of abufing her a' ſecond time: and for each offence was 
fined five thouſand pounds . At laſt, after a long impriſon- 
ment and ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to have his ſentence re- 
verſed, he was forced to forſake her by an authentick act. 
But the queen remaining implacable to the lady, ſhe died in 
priſon, * Before ſhe expired, ſhe prayed the lieutenant of the 
Tower to tell the queen, that ſhe begged her pardon for con- 
tracing marriage without her permiſſion, thereby ſhowing, 
ſhe had ever conſidered the earl of Hertford as her lawful huſ- 
band e. This exceſſive rigour does Elizabeth no credit, ſince 
it is plain, Catherine Grey's right to the crown, whether well 
or ill grounded, was her greateſt offence. | 

e Rapin ſays, to the earl of Pem- *! afterwards brought to a trial at the com- 
broke, but the lord Henry Herbert was mon law; where the miniſter who mar- 
Uvorced before his father died. Cam- ried them being preſent, and other cir- 
den ſays, when ſhe. was divorced, ſhe had curnſtances agreeing, the jury found it 
laffered a long light and contempt, and a good, marriage. © Dugdale's Baron. 
35, ſo far gone with, child 28 te be near vol. ii. p. 369. — They were married 
d „ in the church of Great Bodmin in Wik- 
| | S ſhire: lerd Beauchamp, a ſon of this 
den, p. 389... E nn 5 unfortunate pair, lies buried there, with 

$8 The validity of their marriage was this inſcription an his tombſtone: 

| Hello campus eram; Graiz genettite, Semerus © 

«© Tres habui Natos, eſt quibus una foror,” 


But 
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to engage the king of Navarre “ in their 
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But it was not from the houſe of Suffolk that Elizabeth 
had moſt to fear, The queen of Scotland was a rival much 
more dangerous, as being powerfu . Het friends 
ſtill — of placing her on the throne of England, and only 
waited a favourable opportunity to execute their deſign. Eli- 
zabeth had occaſion to be convinced of this by her intelli- 
gence, that the duke of Guiſe and the inal of Lorrain, 
, offered him 
the marriage of their niece, and iſed him poſſeſſion of 
the throne of England, by the affi of the pope and king 
of Spain, Though this prince had a wife, they minded not 
tne difficulty of annulling his becauſe his queen 
Jane was a heretick *, This fati Elizabeth that the 
princes of Lorrain had not laid afide their firſt deſign; and 
that Philip II. was coming into the plot. Whereupon ſhe 
diſpatched Sidney * into France on ſome pretence, to inform 
himſelf exactly of the affairs of that kingdom, and of what 
was contriving againſt her, that ſhe might take her meaſures 
accordingly. 

Catherine de Medici ftill continued to foment the diſſen- 
tion between the two factions, and ſeemed to incline to the 
ſide of the Huguenots, who were the weakeſt. As the 
Guiſes had artfully perſuaded the catholicks, that their differ- 
ences with the prince of Conde concerned only religion, ſhe 


| feared to ſee herſelf once more at their diſcretion, as ſhe had 


The Hugue- 
nots deſire 
ſaccours of 
Elizabeth ; 
who con- 
cludes a 


treaty with 
them. 
Camden, 
P. Daniel. 


been in the laſt reign, if the Huguenots were eſſed. For 
this reaſon ſhe — them, and procured them a very fa- 
vourable edict, called the Edict of January. The duke of 
Guiſe, penetrating her deſign, believed it time to break her 
meaſures, by engaging on a ſudden both. parties in a war. 
He accompliſhed his deſign by the maſlacre of Vally, com- 
mitted under his eyes, upon a very flight occaſion. Then the 
Huguenots, unable to contain any longer, began the war by 
ſurprizing Orleans, with the more reaſon, as the — re- 
gore had applied to the prince of Conde for his affiſtance, to 
rec her and the king from the captivity in which they were held 
by the Guiſes. | 

[ ſhall not deſcend to the particulars of this war, which 
may be ſeen in all the hiſtories of France. I ſhall only lay, 
that the Huguenots, unſucceſsful in the firſt campaign, ſent 
the Vidame of Chartres to Elizabeth, to deſire her affiſtance. 
Shortly after his arrival at London, be concluded a treaty 


h Anthony of Bourbon. den, p. 389. 


i And for the very ſame reaſon queen & Sit Henry Sidney. | 
Elizabeth was to be depoſed, Cam- 


with 
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with Elizabeth, by which ſhe promiſed to furniſh the Hugue- 
not leaders with a hundred thouſand crowns, and an aid of 
ſix thouſand foot, half to be employed in the defence of Dieppe 
and Roan, and half to be put into garriſon at Havre de 
Grace, The Huguenots, on their fide, engaged to put the 
queen in poſſeſſion of this laſt place, to be kept till the re- 
ſtitution of Calais. The ſame day the treaty was ſigned, Eli- 
zabeth publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring the reaſons which 
obliged her to aſſiſt the Huguenots. She ſaid, << her inten- 
e tion in ſending troops into Normandy was not to recover 
e that province, the antient patrimony of her anceſtors, and 
« unjuſtly wreited from them; but to preſerve it for the 
% king of France during his minority, and reſcue it from 
e the ambition and tyranny of the princes of Lorrain. That 
« ſhe was the more concerned to endeavour to prevent that 
province falling into their hands, as it was manifeſt their 
« deſign was to ſeize the ports of Normandy, and from thence 
„ invade her dominions, after the extirpation of the reformed 
« in France. That for theſe reaſons ſhe thought herſeli 
«* obliged to aſſiſt the young king, hinder his ſubjects from 
being oppreſſed by the Guiſes, protect the profeſſors of the 
<« reformed religion, and provide for her own ſafety.“ This 


all appearance, ſhe would not have liked that a foreign prince 
| ſhould have uſed the other pretences, alledged in her mani- 
| feſto, to aid the Engliſh catholicks, had they taken up arms 
againſt her. But ſhe looked upon the duke of Guile as her 
| moſt mortal enemy and the principal protector of the queen 


have procured the crown of England. The duke was at the 
| head of the catholick party, which was infinitely more power- 
ful than that of the Huguenots. It might therefore very ea- 
iy happen, that theſe would be extirpated, or at leaſt en- 
| tirely diſabled, and the duke of Guiſe become abſolute maſter 
| of the court and kingdom, and employ all the forces of 
| France to execute his project in favour of the queen of Scot- 
| land his niece.. It is therefore ealy to conceive the neceſſiiy 

Elizabeth was under to oppoſe the advancement of ſo ſormi- 
| able an enemy, which was not to be done more ſucceſs- 
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laſt article concerning her ſecurity was the chief, or rather The queen's 
the only one, which juſtified her aſſiſting the Huguenots. In de motive, 


| of Scotland, for whom it manifeſtly appeared, he would 


Vall, than by affiſting the Huguenots. In maintaining the war Tue French 


aty in France, ſhe held the duke of Guile employed, and ren- ambaſſader 


ith  {.) 3D" 4 i R | to 


F a | þ X complains, 
ed him incapable to attempt any thing againſt England. PPPains 


aul de Foix, the French ambaſſador, having notice of the no ſatisfac- 


[freaty, required her in virtue of the treaty of Cateau to deliver na 
Amden. 


| 
| 
| 
t 


— - — — — 
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Eliz. to him the Vidame and all his. attendants; but, ſhe. excufed 
1562. _ herſelf, and told him, ſhe would, write to the king of France 
about it. She did ſo indeed, but not obtaining any thing for 
that lord, ſhe did not think herſelf obliged to deliver bim to 
the king. Nils apa | 13 20d mid sans 
The Enpliſ 1 her fix. thouſand Engliſh not embarking till September, 
e found the king of Navarre! on their artival before Roan. 
de Grace. This was the reaſon. of their dividing themſelves in two 
C:mden, bodies only, of which one entered Dieppe i, and the other 
e took poſſeſſion of Havre de Grace, according to the treaty 
S. of London. The earl of Warwick , general of thc 
Holungm. forces, had been made governor of this laſt place by tlic 
Act eb. queen. Mean time, the city of Roan was taken by «flault, 
XV. p. GA. 
R641 taten, and the king of Navarre, who was wounded at the ſicge, 
Te batile died on his return to Paris. In the cloſe, of this year, tlic 
of Drevi, battle of Dreux was fought between the catholicks and Hu- 
Mey guenots with almoſt equal loſs. The prince of Conde and 
P Daniel, the canſtable de Montmorency, who commanded the two 
armies, were both taken. priſoners, but the king's forces kept 
the field of battle. The prince of Conde not being able to 
head his party, admiral de Chatillon took upon him the com- 
mand of the army. I muſt now ſpeak. of the tranſactions of 
Scotland this year. i Jae | 
Affairs of James Stewart, created earl of Murray, held ſtill the full 
Scotland, kay. : I 
rank in the management of affairs, not ſo much from any at- 
tection the queen had for him, as from her being adviſed to 
kcep him always attached to her intereſt, It was indecd al- 
molt impoſſible for Mary, who had been educated in a cout 
ſo averic/to the reformation, to have any great ſriendſhip for 
Buchanan, the earl her brother, whom ſhe conſidered as the head of tie 
reformed. Beſides, his ſevere temper did not agree with the 
luxury which was introducing into the court by the young 
queen... The preachers exclaimed from the pulpit againit 
theſe. worldly. vanities, as very repugnant to true religion. On 
the other hand, the earl of Murray, as well to ſupport his 
intereſt amongſt the reformed as to follow. his own inclina- 
tion, ſignified often to the queen, that this way of life would 
at laſt forfeit her the eſteem and affection of her ſubject? 
This ſurniſhed his enemies with a pretence to infinuate {0 
the queen, that Murray meant to keep her in ſervitude, and 
it would be,impoſhble to reſtore the old religion while he had 


J. This was commanded by fir Adriaan m Ambroſe Dudley, created Drccm. 
Poynings:, Camden, p. 390. bee 26, 1561, baron Life, and cad“ 
| Warwick, Stow,. p. 648. 
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the direction of affairs. But if Buchanan is worthy of belief, Eliz. 
they were not content with uſing ſecret artifices to ruin him 1562. 
in the queen's favour. "This hiſtorian pretends the duke of 
Chatelerault and the earls of Huntley and Bothwell con- 4 defign 
ſpired to aſſaſſinate him, but their plot was diſcovered by the ar . 4 
earl of Artan. He adds, that the duke was puniſhed with earl of 
the Toſs of his government of Dunbarton, and Bothwell im- Murray. 
priſoned in the caſtle of Edinburgh, from whence he found Pachanan. 
means to eſcape. | 

But theſe were not Murray's moſt dangerous enemies. Bu- 
chanan ſays, the cardinal of' Lorrain writ to the queen his 
niece, to incite her to diſpatch the earl and fome other zea- 
lous proteſtants out of the way, for which ſhe might depend 
upon a powerful aid from the pope to reſtore the catholick 
religion in Scotland. According to this hiſtorian, the queen 
reſolved to comply with the defires of the pope and the car- 
dinal, and communicated her intentions to the earl of Hunt- 
ley, who approved of them, and promiſed his aſſiſtance. It 
was for this purpoſe, that the queen took a progreſs into the 
north, where lay the earl of Huntley's eſtate “, and where 
the catholicks were numerous. But at the ſame time Hunt- The earl of 
ley finding the queen, in order to execute her project, was e 

; . . orms a de- 
going to a country which almoſt wholly depended on him, gn te carry 
formed himſelf the deſign to carry her away and force her to off the 
marry George Gordon his ſecond fon . Murray accompany- queen. 
ing the queen in her progreſs, ſeveral obſtacles occurred, which dan. 
cauſed the execution of the plot againſt him to be delayed from 
day to day. Mean while, the earl of Huntley and his fon im- 
proved the occaſion to execute their project. One day, when 
the court was in a ſmall and ill-fortited town, George Gor- 
don appeared near it with ſome forces, in order to ſurprize the 
queen's perſon. But the earl of Murray by unexpected good Murray pre- 
fortune found means to ſave her. This important ſervice ef- fees her, 
laced for ſome time the diſadvantageous impreſſions ſhe had 
received of him. | | 

The diſcovery of the plot was not capable to make the earl Huntley 
of Huntley deſiſt from his enterprize. He till kept in arms imp dong 
with intent to ſurprize the court, where the earl of Sutherland I uct 
was his ſpy, and informed him of what paſſed there. But an 
intercepted letter diſcovering all, Sutherland fled into Flanders, 
and the earl of Murray at the head of ſome forces marched 


2 Inverneſs, | the title (which his father had forfeited) 

a „ Rapin, by miſtake, ſays eldeſt fon, but not till ſune 1566, at which time 

dut Alexander was the eldeſt, who dy- he was reliored by parliament, Craw- 
18 without fue, George ſucceeded to ford's Peerage, ; 
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againſt the carl of Huntley, who, Navy expected him. In 
a battle fought on this occaſion, Huntley was deieated and 
taken priſoner, but died within a few days ?. George his ſon 


eſcaping, the duke of Chatelerault his father-in-law very car. 


neſtly ſued for his pardon, and upon ſome good hope given him 
by the queen, put him into her hands. He was however con- 
ducted to Dunbar, tried and ſentenced to die: but the ſentence 
was not executed 4. 360 modi 0d 

While theſe things were tranſacting in Scotland, James 
Melvil, author of the memoirs under his name, was em- 
ployed at Inſpruck to found the inclinations of the imperial 
court concerning the marriage of queen Mary with the arch- 
duke Charles, third ſon of the emperor Ferdinand. 'Ih: 
firſt overture of this deſign had been made by the cardinal of 
Lorrain in his way through Inſpruck to the council of Trent, 
with the offer of the kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, for a portion. This occaſioned Maximilian, eldeſt 
brother of Charles, to aſk Melvil, ſpeaking of this marriage, 
whether the Scots would be willing to aſſiſt their queen in ob- 
taining the crown of England. Hence it is plain, that the 
Guites had till this deſign in view, and were inceſſantly Jabour- 
ing to execute it. We muſt not therefore wonder that Eliza- 
beth had always an eye upon the queen of Scots as upon a very 


dangerous rival. 


O 

In the beginning of the year 1563, fhe duke of Guiſe laid 
ſiege to Orleans, which was the magazine of the Huguenots, 
and where D' Andelot brother of the admiral was ſhut up with 
a numerous garriſon. The place was now reduced to the laſt 
extremity,” when the duke of Guiſe was killed with a piſtol- 
ball by a gentleman named Poltrot. The duke perceiving his 
end approaching, teſtified an extreme concern for having 
kindled the civil war, and ſent his ſerious advice to the queen- 
regent to make a peace on any terms. The admira] being ac- 
cuſed of this murder, endeavoured to clear himſelf, but the 


p John, one of his fons, was exe- the illuſtrious houſe of the Gordon, 
cuted a few days after, Buchanan, I. without ſaying one word of this contp! 


T7, --- This battle was not fought till racy, Rapin. 

/ P * * ! s 
October 28, 1564, according to Craw- r This year, Shan O Neal, cr: 0. 
ford, Tirroen, who had in 1560, brok® 0 


q Melvil, who was then in Ger- into a rebellion, came and made i 
many, ſays nothing of this conſpiracy of ſubmiſſion to queen Elizabeth, nd . 
the earl of Huntley, Camden, whoſe ceived her pardon, Camden, p. 385 


aim was only to blacken the reputa- 4293, --- This year alſo, on Decemv"' 
tion of the earl of Murray, contents 25, died William lord Grey of Won. 


himſelf with ſaying (in his annals of Stow, p. 652, 
the year, 1566) that Murray had ruined 


\ 
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relations of the deceaſed perſiſted in their belief of his guilt. Eliz. 


Mean while, the peace between the king and the Huguenots 1 563. 
cloſely followed the death of the duke of Guiſe, without any 
care taken by the prince of Conde * to have his generous The bo a 
friend the queen of England included. Nor was this all: for 2 1 5 
Charles IX. beſieging Havre de Grace, the Huguenots diſtin- Holt any 
guiſhed themſelves in driving the Engliſh out of a place which »otice taken 
they themſelves had put into theft hands. If their conduct off USA 
on this occaſion ſhowed them good Frenchmen, it was alto a Hare be- 
demonſtration of their being very ill politicians. | Indeed they fieced. 
could not have done any thing more prejudicial to their own den. 
intereſt, or more agreeable to their enemies than thus to quar- 
rel with England. The earl of Warwick defended the place Hollinsfh. 
ſome time with great bravery and intrepidity ©; but the plague b. 1195+--- 
which raged in the town, daily ſwept away fifty of his men a, 5. 
and reduced him to the neceſſity of à capitulation, by which Surrerders, 
the town was reſtored to the king of France. After Havre was dn 
taken, a peace was concluded between the two crowns, The {© 
Engliſh forces which had ſerved in France bringing the plague France 414 
with them into England *, it made terrible ravages, above £8144. 
twenty thouſand dying in London only x. OY 
2 g - Mezcral, 
The death of the duke of Guiſe made ſome alteration in Plage at 
the affairs of the queen of Scotland. Charles IX. declaring Landon. 
himſelf of age to govern, was under the influence of the % Fin. 
queen his mother, who not loving her daughter-in-law gave cad to the 
her ſome mortifications. The payment of her dowry wa: 3 
diſcontinued, the Scotch guard diſmilled, and the duke cf a 
Chateleraut denied his revenues. The duke of Guile left a 
ſon, who was too young to have any ſhare in the government, 
and the cardinal of Lorrain had no longer the ſame credit as 
during the life of his brother. Mary complaining of her ill The cardinal 
treatment from the court of France, the cardinal her uncle , 1 a 
4 , . TY PD! Cc 
fearing ſhe might be provoked to turn to Elizabeth, was more marriage 
preſſing than ever for her marriage with the archduke, and did with the 
his utmoſt to accompliſh it. Melvil ſays however in his er aeg 
Camden. 
s He pleaſed himſelf with the hopes mous officers, Francis Somerſet, John Melvil, 
of being lieutenant-general of France, Zouch, Alberic Darcy, Thomas Drury, p. 35. 
and huſband to the queen of Scots. Cam- Wilirid Antwiſiel, Edward Ormeſby, * 
dena, p. 392. Cuthbert Vaughan, Richard Croker, 
t There wer? ſome recruits ſent thi- John Cockſon, John Prowd, William 
ther, two hundred whereof periſhed by Saule, Thomas Kemeys, &c, Stow, 
thipwreck, with their commander ſir p. 656, 
Thomas Finch, knt. and two brothers w Moſt of them embarked July 31. 
of the lord Wentworth, ibid, Hollingih. Stow, p. 656. 
F. 1202, ; x 'I'wenty thouſand, one hundred 
The plague ſwept away all theſe ſa- thirty fix, Ibid, 
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THE HIST ON 


Eliz. Memoirs, that he perceived at the imperial court it was not 


reliſhed by Maximilian, eldeſt ſon of the emperor. Be this 
as it will, Mary readily received the propoſition. But as the 


She aſs ad- death of the duke of Guiſe had removed at a great diſtance 
vic? of Eli- the near proſpect ſhe had of mounting the throne of Eng- 


lating to this 


land, ſhe believed it neceflary to manage Elizabeth, and de- 
fire her advice concerning the propoſed marriage. Elizabeth 


who riss to was alarmed at the deſign of allying the queen of Scotland 


diTuade her, 


6 A. 
—̃ mm tn ** 
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with the houſe of Auſtria, not being ignorant with what view 
the cardinal of Lorrain offered ſueh a marriage to his niece. 
She therefore told Mary, by Randolph her ambaſlador, that 
having for her the tenderneſs of a ſiſter, and regarding her 
intereſts as her own, ſhe defired her to confider that ſuch an 
allian e would remove her for ever from the throne of Eng- 
land, ſince the Engliſh would never run the hazard of falling 
under the dominion of the houſe of Auftria : that England 
was not without perſons who had their pretenſions to the 
crown as well as herſelf, and might greatly embaraſs her: it 
was therefore her intereſt to gain the affection of the Engliſh, 
by a marriage which would not be unealy to them : that it 
any Engliſh nobleman was fo happy as to pleaſe her, ſuch a 
marriage would doubtleſs remove the difficulties which lay in 
the way of her deſire to be declared her prefumptive heir. 
This was the ſubſtance of what Randolph was ordered to re- 
preſent to the queen of Scotland, without naming however 
the lord Elizabeth wiſhed to give her for huſband. But he 
had a ſecret commiſſion to intimate to the carl of Murray, 
and fecretary Lidington, that he believed ſhe had caſt her 
eyes on the lord Dudley *. 

Elizabeth's anſwer threw Mary into great perplexity. She 
believed herlelf at leaſt the lawful heir of Elizabeth by her 
birth-right ; but Henry VIII. having not placed her in the line 
of the ſucceſſion, an act of parliament was neceſſary to re- 
{tore her to her right. Without this, ſhe was in danger that, 
if Elizabeth died without heirs, the will of Henry would be 
punctually coinplied with. On the other hand, her uncer- 
tainty whether Elizabeth would cauſe ſuch an act to be paſſed 
in her ſavour, and get her declared her heir, made her un- 
willing to relinquith the hope given her by her uncle the car- 
dinal, of being placed on the throne of England by the 
aſſiſtance of the pope, France, Spain, and the Engliſh catho- 
licks. In this perplexity, ſhe choſe to inform the cardinal of 


x His lady, danghver of fir John Rob- ſhire, and lies buried in St. Mary's in 
lart, Was lately dead of a Fall from a Oxtord, Camden, p. 393. Dugdale, 
pair of ſtairs, at Cummnote in Oxford- Lol. li. p. 222 
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the repreſentation made to her by Elizabeth, and of that 
queen's deſign to marry her to Dudley. The cardinal an- 
ſwered, that Dudley was not a fit match for her, and that 
Elizabeth only amuſed her, in pretending to marry. her to a 
man whom ſhe intended for her own bed; That as to the 
hope ſhe was flattered with, of being declared her preſumptive 
heir, it was not much to be relied on, ſince, though ſhe kept 
her word, ſhe might have children, which would render the 
act of no uſe, or might, on the leaſt pretence, cauſe it to be 
repealed. That it was therefore more agreeable to her in- 


tereſt, to depend upon the aſſiſtance of her real friends, than 
on ſuch uncertain hopes. 


This did not prevent Mary, after a mature examination of She deff 
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what had been offered on both ſides, from reſolving to defift W. 


from the deſign of marrying the archduke, for fear of doing 
herielf a prejudice in England. But withal, ſhe determined 


to evade the propoſal Elizabeth intended to make her, con- Politick* of 
cerning Dudley, without breaking however with her. It was '" 
abſolutely necefiary to ſhow a regard for Elizabeth, in order Cin 


to continue with more eaſe her intrigues in England, and in- 
creaſe there the number of her friends, which was already 
conſiderable. Beſides that the catholicks were all for her, 
many proteſtants were perſu:.ded, that the crown, if Eliza- 
beth died without children, could not - be refuſed her without 
injuſtice, and the leaſt diſcontent was capable to create a 
belief, that Mary had even a better title than Elizabeth her- 
ſelf, "I'his gave great uneaſineſs to Elizabeth, who feared 
that Mary, by a marriage with a catholick prince, would be 
enabled to ſupport her pretenſions. Therefore ſhe did all that 


archduke's 
marriage, 


? , 
lie tu 0 
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lay in her power to divert her from any ſuch deſign. To this xt, 
end, ſhe told Melvil, in his return through England, how p. 3. 


much it would offend her, if Mary married without her ad- 
vice. She added, as it was their common intereſt to live in 
a good underſtanding, ſhe deſigned to make her two offers, 
that, by embracing either, ſhe might avoid the jealouty, 
which her marriage with a foreign prince would raite in the 
Engliſh. The treaty of Edinburgh was all this while unmen- 
tioned, the conjuncture not being proper to preſs that attair, 


Frances Brandon dutcheſs of Suffolk, fo often mentioned, The tothe 
died this yearY, She had accepted for her third kuſvang of Sade 
Adrian Stokes, a private gentleman, by whom ſhe had no pa 


* IT) 
* 


children. Of her three daughters by her former marriage 


Y She lies buried in Weſtminſter- Manus carl of Rutland. Camden, p. 
abbey. Sandford, p. 5 37. This year 394. 
allo di : th : 

% died William lord Paget, and Henry 
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Act. Pub. 
xv. p. 648. 
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THE HISTORY 


with Grey marquiſs of Dorſet, afterwards duke of Suffolk, 
2 the eldeſt had been proclaimed queen aſter the death of 
-dwatd; and loſt her life on a ſcaffold. Catherine was in the 
Tower, or perhaps dead. Mary the third had been given in 
marriage to à man fo little diſtinguiſhed, that there was no 
likelihood of her being put in competition with the queen, of 
Scotland. Thus by the death öf the dutcheſs of Suffolk, 
Mary ſaw berſelf delivered from a rival, who was grand- 
daughter of Henry VII. .. 5 

The truce between France and England ended at laſt in a 
peace, ſigned at Troye in Champagne the IIth of pril 
1564. By the treaty, the king of France and queen of Eng- 
land preſerved entire all their pretenlions, without mentioning 
any in particular, not even the reſtitution of Calais. I here 
were only ſome ſeparate articles, which were left unſigned till 
the next day, concerning the hoſtages delivered to Elizabeth 
aſter the treaty of Cateau, which ſhe was willing to reſtore 
for a very ſmall ſum*. Throckmorton, who had been ar- 
zeſted in France on ſome pretence b, was ſet at liberty. After 
this, Elizabeth ſent to king Charles the order of the garter 
by the lord Hunſdon ©, who was ſent into France to fee the 
peace ſworn to. 

At this time, the commerce between England and the 
Netherlands was entirely broke, by the artifices of cardinal 
Granvelle. As he forcfaw a war was going to be kindled in 
the Low- Countries, he was willing to remove the Engliſh, 
and for that purpoſe had prevailed with the governels to for- 


2 This year a parliament met at tranſlating the Bible and Common- 
Weſtminſter, January 12, and was pro- prayer into Welſh, Laftly, An act 
rogued on April 10. They granted the pafſed to eftabliſh and confirm thequeen's 
queen a ſubſidy, and two fiftcenths and ſupremacy in ecclefiaſtical affairs. The 
tenths ; and the clergy gave a ſubſidy of work of the reformation, which, with 
ſix ſhillings in the pound, to be paid in ſeveral interruptions, had been carrying 
three years, Mews The moſt re- on above thirty years, was in great 
markable' as during this ſeſſion, were meaſure compleated, and the articles ot 
theſe: 1. An act againſt holding or the church of England ſettled by the 


maintaining the authority of the biſhop 
ot Rome, 2. That no one ſhall pro- 
cure a falſe witnets, upon the penalty of 
forty pounds; not any one be a falſe 
witneſs, upon, the penalty of twenty 
pounds, and fir months impriſonment, 
2. An att making the clipping and 
waſhing of coin, treaſon. 4. That any 
rerion which ſhall be ſeen or found, for 
one month, in 2 cempany of Fgyptians, 
mall be d-cmed. a felon. 5» An act tor 
eze:ntion of the writ de Ex- 
ommmnicato Cinirmndo, 5. An act for 


_— * 
the Hoe 


convocation, and reduced to the number 
of thirty-nine, as they ſtand to this 
day. 

a One hondted and twenty thouſford 
crowns of gold, de ſcleil, each worth 
fifty-one pence 'Fqurnais, See Ryrme: 5 
Foed. tom. xv. p. 644, 645, 

b On pretence of coming to France 
without a paſs, He and fr Thomas 
Smith were the commiſſioners employed 
in negotiating this peace. Camden, p. 
392, 394. 

c Hen:v Carey. 
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bid the importation of Engliſh cloths. This prohibition Eliz. 
obliged the Engliſh to ſet up a ſtaple for their cloths at Emb- 1564. 
den, a town of Eaſt Frieſland. - But a new. ambaſſador* ſent k-f 
into England by Philip, in the room of the biſhop of Aquila, 
who was dead, conſidering that his maſter's ſubjects would, 
from this interruption of commerce, receive no leſs damage AR. pub. 
than the Engliſh, brought the affair to a negotiation. As *. p. 639. 
there occurted great difficulties, it was mutually agreed that 
the treaty of commerce, called the Great Intercourſe, made | 
in the time of Maximilian, ſhould ſubſiſt till one of the parties 4 
notified the contrary to the other, with the allowances. of 
forty days to the merchants to withdraw their effects. This 
affair was very important to both nations. Camden fays, [ 
that in his time the commerce between England and the 5 
Netherlands, roſe yearly to above twelve millions of gold, 
and that the woollen trade alone amounted to above five 
millions ©. 

This affair being finiſhed, Elizabeth viſited the univerſity Tue queen 
of Cambridge, where ſhe was received with great pomp and vis the } 
magnificence. She teſtified her ſatisfaction in an elegant tener; Tod 
Latin oration, wherein ſhe aſſured the univerſity of her pro- Halngf. 
tection, and intention to encourage learning to the utmoſt of . 1206. [ 
her power. Camden. 

The tranquillity which the queen then enjoyed would have A difference 
been compleat, if her ſuſpicions of the queen of Scotland had vn tie | 
not given her perpetual uneaſineſs. It was on her ſhe was IIA li. | 
always reflecting, as on her moſt dangerous enemy. She 1 
conſidered that the marriage of this queen might prove to her 1 
a fountain of troubles and cares, and draw upon her the I 
greateſt misfortunes. So, her whole policy tended either to | 
obſtruct all marriages offered to Mary, or at leaſt, to efiect 
that ſhe ſhould eſpouſe a man, from whom England ſhould 
have nothing to fear. With this view ſhe writ her a letter, 1-1, 
wherein, after many demonſtrations of friendſhip, ſhe gave . 42. 
her advice concerning her marriage, telling her, the marry- 
Ing without her conſent would ruin her aftairs. Notwith- 
ſtanding Mary's reſolution to live in friendſhip with Elizabeth, 
ſic was provoked at her thus taking upon her to adviſe her, 
and even with an air of ſuperiority, which was but too ma- 
ulelt . Forgetting therefore her reſolution, and thinking 

only 


— — — 
3 >> 


ay, - 
on <tr 


of r Guſman de Sylva, canon and from thence was derived that famous i 

k Cms. ” order of the Golden Fleece, inſtituted in 
agli ©. - obſerves here, that the 1429, p. 395: | 
2 * oo proved to the Netherlands f She deſned Mary to take heed, that | 
dan an imagina Golden Fleece, in ſewing pleaſure to the earl of Lenox, 
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They arc 
reconciled. 
Melvil, 

P. 42, 47+ 


Elizabeth's 
politicks 
wth regard 
0 Mary, 


Melvil. 


Mary re- 
tolves to 
marry the 


lord Darnlr, 
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only of making herſelf ſatisfaction *, ſhe returned ſuch an 


anſwer to the letter as greatly offended Elizabeth 


But ſome 


time after, reflecting that ſhe herſeif broke her own. mea- 
ſures in quarrelling with Elizabeth, ſhe diſpatched fir James 
Melvil to pay her compliments, and to endeavour to mend 


what had been ſpoiled by her impatience. 
her compliments wich equal diſſimulation. 


Elizabeth received 
Aſter telling Mel- 


vil how much cauſe ſhe had to be offended with the letter, 
ſhe tore it ® in his preſence, teſtifying ber readineſs to be re- 
conciled, and expreſſing an affection for her good lifter, which 


aſſuredly ſhe had not. 


It was not her tere to quarrel, for 


fear of jnducing Mary to marry ſome prince, who would not 
have patience to wait the time of enjoying her ſuccetſion. She 


therefore embraced this occaſion to renew her inſtances to 
Mary for her choice of a huſband, proper to preſerve their 
ſriendſhip, and a good intelligence between the two kingdoms. 
All this tended only to a fetting forth of ſeveral reaſons to 
perſuade Mary to accept the lord Dudley, tho' ſhe did not 
It is however very uncertain, whether 
this marriage was fincerely intended by Elizabeth, or only 
deligned to amuſe Mary, and prevent her thinking on others, 
Nay, it is very likely Dudley, who depended upon Elizabeth, 
was only propoſed to prolong the aftair. 


directly name him. 


This ſeems to by 


| 
confirmed by the permiſſion afterwards granted by Elizabeth 
to the lord Darnly, fon of the counteſs of Lenox, to go into { 
Scotland, though ſhe was not ignorant that Mary had ſom: t 
thought of marrying that lord, as ſhe intimated to Melvi. 0 
Indeed, Mary had now reſolved it, not in compliance wit} d 
the counſels of Elizabeth, to eſpouſe a lord little capable to l 
give her uneaſineſs, but in hopes of receiving a conſiderab'e tl 
advantage from the marriage. It had been frequently hinted la 
to her, that there was room to doubt, whether her title to the m 
crown of England was as good as the dutcheſs of Suffolk“, 2 
which was ſupported by the will of Henry VIII. and that this ſer 
was a point to be decided by Engliſh lawyers. This was t» 00 
keep her in ſubmiſſion, and prevent her diſobliging Elizabeth, El 
When this unealinels was removed by the death of the ear 

ao 
inc did not diſpleaſe the houſe of Hamil- archduke, and partly becaufe Rizzo, er 
ton, ſeeing thereby trouble and ttrite queen of. Scots ſecretary for the French ho 
might arile in her country, Metvil, tongue, was not very ſkilful in inditin! or 
p. 42. French letters. Melvil. 
g At any other time this advice h Not queen Mary's letter; but 


would not have been ill taken; but now 
all adviees given by Elizabeth were mil- 
conſtrued, partly on account of her 


having hindered the marriage with the 


angry anſwer to, it, which ſhe had vr 
nd. intended to iend, Sce Melvil, . {'. 


40, 47. 
dutches 
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dutcheſs of Suffolk and Catherine her daughter, the rights of Eliz. 
the counteſs of Lenox, daughter of Margaret queen of Scot- 1564. 
land by her ſecond huſband Archibald earl of Angus, began to | 
be whiſpered. Henry VIII. her uncle, had given her in 
marriage to Matthew Stuart earl of Lenox, who had with- 
drawn into England, as was ſaid in the reign of that prince. 
The counteſs of Lenox could not indeed, with any ſeeming 
juſtice, enter into competition with Mary, ſince ſhe was born 
only of Margaret's ſecond marriage, whereas Mary came from 
the firſt, But it could be alledged in her favour, that ſhe was 
one degree nearer, and it was to be feared for Mary, that this 
reaſon would prevail, if ſupported by Elizabeth. So, to avoid 
this competition, Mary had reſolved to unite the titles of the 
two families by her marriage with the lord Darnly, fon to 
the counteſs of Lenox, and thereby diſable Elizabeth to give 
her any diſturbance, Elizabeth had for the ſame reafon re- 
ſolved to obſtruct the marriage, not from any fear of the lord 
Darnly, but with intent to keep Mary always in awe and 
ſubmiſſion. 

The reconciliation between the two queens being made, as She mans 
before ſaid, Maty ſeriouſly thought of executing her deſign. = cn 
But as ſhe was prepoſſeſſed with a belief, that Elizabeth only $01.1 
ſought to amuſe her, and prevent her from marrying, ſhe faw Cm\cn. 
it neceſſaty to uſe ſome art, to draw the earl of Lenox and his Nelli, 
fon into Scotland. She began with the father, and pretended }.%....... 
to recall him in order to reſtore him to his eſtate, forſeited 
during the regency of the duke of Chateleraut. Elizabeth 
did not think it right to oppoſe the earl of Lenox's return into 
his own country, upon a motive ſo juſt and reaſonable, In 
this whole affair the two queens behaved with equal diſſimu- Difimul- 
lation, At the very time Mary was taking meaſures to wen of the 
marry the lord Darnly unknown to Elizabeth, ſhe pretended Rid!“ 
a readineſs to be directed by her counſels. She even con- 
lented to a congreſs of commiſſioners of both the kingdoms, 
concerning her marriage, though the was not ignorant of 
Elizabeth's intentions to propoſe to her Dudley, lately created Dudley made 
earl of Leiceſter i. On the other hand, Elizabeth, not un- E Lei- 
aequainted with Mary's deſign to marry the lord Darnly, 3 
leemed not to perceive it, being well pleaſed to have her fix Stow, 
her thoughts upon a ſubject, whom ſhe believed to be at her 18578 
diſpoſal, becauſe the earl his father had great poſſeſſions in 
England, She hoped therefore to have it always in her power 
to break off or delay the marriage, as ſhe ſhould judge pro- | 


| || 
On September 30. Stow, p. 657. | 
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Eliz. nh her ſole aim being to gain time, and amuſe the queen of 
F604. Sede PUN Non of 20 059999; n ty 

———  ”'Sotfie time aſter, the earl of Bedford © for England, and 
Conference the earl of Murray with Lidington for Scotland, had a con- 
at Berwick ference at Rerwick l, where the earl of Bedford; according 


8 to his inſtructions, propoſed the marriage of the queen of 
Mary's mar- Scotland to the earl of Leiceſter. But the two Scotch com- 
Cen, miſſioners, who had likewiſe their orders, received the pro- 
Melvil, poſal with ſuch coldneſs, that the earl of Bedford thought it 
p. 83. not proper to inſiſt much on it. Nay, it is pretended that the 
Camden, earl of Leiceſter, who had ſome hope to marry Elizabeth, 
p. 296. had deſired him not to preſs it. | 

Mary Mean time, Melvil being returned, freely told Mary, in 


ugrüls Haying his negotiation before her, that the queen of Eng— 
8 land's friendſhip was far from being ſincere. This cauled 
p. 53. Mary, who had already no very good opinion of Elizabeth, 
to regard her as a ſeeret enemy, who, though ſhe always 
called her good ſiſter, did not mean her well. Sometimes ſhe 
thought Elizabeth only propoſed the earl of Leiceſter to her, 
that ſhe herſelf might marry him with the leſs diſhonour, 
after his having been encouraged by a queen; and ſometimes, 
that this propoſal was only an artihce, to waſte time in fruit- 
leſs negotiations: | | 
Death of the Thus was ſpent the year 1564, in which Ferdinand I. died, 
jo era leaving the imperial dignity and his hereditary dominions to 
. £.co0edea his fon Maximilian. 
by Maximi- The queen of Scotland had for ſome time entertaine« 
lian II. David Rizzo, an Italian, who governed her abſolutely. A 
1565. the queen entirely changed both her conduct and characler, 
Riſe and for- after this ſtranger was received into her confidence, and «3 
ee po og he was the firſt cauſe of the troubles of Scotland, and th: 
Nhl, misfortunes of his miſtreſs, it is neceflzry to ſay ſomething of 
P. 54. him. | - 
8828 David Rizzo, fon of a muſician of Turin, being fervant to 
the count de Muretto, ambaſſador to Scotland, attended his 
maſter into that country. As he perfectly underſtood mu- 
tick , and ſung a good baſs, he got acquainted with the cout 
muſicians, and was introduced to the queen, who wanting? 
daſs to her concert, deſired the ambaſſador to leave him wit! 


K With fir Thomas Randolph. Cam- would have herſelf married, had ſhe cer 
cen, p. 299. minded to have taken a huſband, M-- 

In November, vil, p. 47. 

m Queen Elizabeth herſelf told Mel- n He was the author of the cli 
„, that ſhe efteemed Dudley as her Scotch tunes. 
gather, and beſt triend, whom e 


her, 
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and talking with the queen, he fo artfully inſinuated himſelf 
into her good graces, that he daily increaſed in favour and 


gone into France, Rizzo was choſen for that office during his 
abſence. From this time he puſhed his fortune ſo ſucceſstully, 
that he became in a manner firſt miniſter, nothing of moment 
being tranſacted at court but by him. Buchanan, the queen's 
great enemy, often inſinuates, that David's influence over her 
was not confined to publick affairs. He ſays, ſhe admitted 
him to her table, and frequently dined at his, and by ſuch un- 
common familiarities gave occaſion to ſcandalous ſuſpicions. 
In a word, he fays enough to incline thoſe who pay entire 
credit to him, to believe that the queen's conduct was not free 
from crime. But as Buchanan may juſtly be ſuſpected of 
aggravation, it is better to adhere to Melvil's account. He 
can be accuſed of no deſign to aſperſe the queen's reputation, 
ſince he rather, on all occaſions, ſhews a great zeal for her, 
without however concealing her faults. At the time when 
Rizzo was moſt in favour with the queen, ſhe had ſo entire a 
confidence in Melvil, as even to allow or rather command 
him to admoniſh her of her faults. See what this author in 
his Memoirs fays of Rizzo. As he entered in greater cre- 
dit, ſo he had not the prudence. how to manage the ſame 
„ rightly. For frequently, in preſence of the nobility, he 
„would be publickly ſpeaking to the queen, even when 
© there was greateſt conventions of the ſtates. Which made 
him to be much envied and hated, eſpecially when he be- 
came ſo great, that he preſented all ſignatours to be ſub- 
* ſcribed by her majeſty, So that ſome of the nobility 
* would frown upon him, others would ſhoulder and ſhut 


him by, when they entered the queen's chamber, and 


found him always ſpeaking with her. All who had any 
* bulineſs at court, addreſſing themſelves to him, and de- 
* pending upon him, in ſhort time he became very rich. 
As he was a known minion, and ſuſpected to be a penſioner 
of the pope, it gave ground of ſuſpicion, that ſome deſign 
would be by him contrived againſt the reformed religion.” 
The fame author adds, that having himſelf repreſented to the 
queen the injury which her favours upon this ſtranger now 
did and might afterwards do her, his remonſtrance was very 
ill received, the queen telling him, ſhe wowd not be fo far 
reſtrained, but that ſhe might diſpenſe her favours to ſuch as 
the pleaſed. He ſays farther, that having remonſtrated to 
Rizzo how much he offended the nobility by his aſtectation 
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p. 54, 55. 
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Eliz. to appear ſo great with the queen, he ſeemed to pay ſome te. 
1565. gard to his advice; but within a few days told him, he had 
the queen's orders to behave as he was wont, without mind. 
ing any thing. This teſtimony, added to Camden's filence, 
who, having undertaken in his Annals of Elizabeth to jultify 
the queen of Scots, ſays nothing of Rizzo, ſhows that this 
miniſter or favourite entirely governed the queen. So, the 
X lord Darnly being a catholick, and Rizzo the pope's pen- 
ſioner, as Melvil affirms, it is not to be doubted that the queen 
was determined to the marriage by her favourite's advice. It 
was therefore to have an opportunity of drawing that young 
lord into Scotland, that ſhe reſtored his father to the poſſeſſion 
of his eſtate. As this was to be done in the aſſembly of the 
Lord Darnly ſtates, ſummoned to meet in January, Darnly demanded 
obtains leave leave to be abſent three months, in order to be at the Scotch 
Selen. parliament, and obtained it by the interceſſion of Cecil, who 
Camden, never imagined he would venture to eſpouſe Mary without the 
Mh, queen's permiſſion. Probably he was permitted to go into 
8 Scotland only with intent to amuſe the queen, and perhaps to 
give her an opportunity to entertain for that handſome young 
lord a paſſion, which would hinder her from thinking of any 
February ag., Other. However this be, he was well received by the queen, 
Metvil. who immediately gave him 'great marks of her efteem, and 
Buchanan. ſhortly after it was petceived ſhe deſigned him for her huſband. 
He contracts Rizzo inſtantly contracted ſo cloſe a friendſhip with him, that 
en, they both lay in the ſame bed, . 
The cart or  Aﬀer'Rizzo had ingroſſed the queen's favour, the earl of 
Murray de- Murray ſaw his credit daily decline. This, added to the in- 
clines in his tended marriage, and the great union between Darnly and 
e ane Rizzo, convinced him it was time to retire, and to haſten 
mies in fa- him, the queen recalled all his enemies to court. The earl 
your. of Bothwell returned from France, the earl of Sutherland 
3 from Flanders, and George Gordon, who was impriſoned at 
uanus. | s — 
| Dunbar, and under ſentence of death, was releaſed, and after 
obtaining his pardon, took the title of earl of Huntley. 
Murray could not fee Bothwell (who would have murdered 
him) without reſentment. He impeached bim in a legal 
manner, and prevailed to have a day aſſigned for his trial. 
The queen, according to Buchanan, uſed her utmoſt endea- 
vours to oblige Murray to deſiſt from his proſecution, and nc« 
ſucceeding, ttied to corrupt his judges. Notwithſtanding ſo 
powerful a proteedlon, Bothwell thought it not proper to ap- 
pear, but withdrew. Afterwards the queen obtained from the 
earl of Matray a ſort of reconciliation with Bothwell. The 


ſame hiſtorian pretends, that the queen had conceived fo vio- 
| lent 


tent hatred againſt Murray, that, jointly with Darnly and Fliz. 
Rizzo, ſhe ſormed a deſign to have him murdered in a jour- 1565. 
ney ſne made on purpoſe to Perth; but that Murray having 
{me notice of it, retired to his mother's at Lochleven. - He 
ſays further, that the queen being at Perth, a report was in- He is repont- 
duſtriouſlo raiſed, that Murray intended to ſurpriſe her and the «1 to defign 
lord Darnly, in their return to Edinburgh, To make the 9e _ 
report the more credible, ſcouts were ſent out on the road, N 

and the queen came to Edinburgh with a precipitation apt to 

create a belief of the greatneſs of her danger. It muſt how- 

ever be owned, that Melvil ſpeaks of a conſpiracy to ſeize the p. 56. 

lord Darnly as ſomething real, though Buchanan will have it 

to be all 1maginary ; but Melvil does not aſcribe it to Murray 

alone, fince the duke of Chateleraut, the. cails of Argyle, 
Glencairn, and Rothes were likewile concerned. 

The earl of Murray had a double intereſt to obſtruct the Murray is 
projected marriage, the one private, the other publick, I **&{* tothe 
have already taken notice of the firſt, whie engaged him to ;;,.. en 
alter the ſtate of the court, where he could u longer ſupport Darnly. 
himſelf. The latter flowed firſt from the danger into which Buchanan, 
the queen's marriage with. a catholick lord might throw the _ 
reformed religion. In the next place, it was to be feared, 
that this marriage, being made without the queen of Eng- 
land's participation, or any care for the ſupport of the re— 
formed religion, would lay a joundation for troubles, in which 
it was almoſt impoſſible for England and France not to be 
concerned, to the great prejudice of the kingdom. The earl 
of Murray was not the only perſon who diſliked the mar- 
riage. The duke of Chateleraut, {worn enemy to the houſe 
of Lenox, the earls of Argyle, Rothes, Marr, Glencairn, 
and many others, ſome. from private views, others from more 
honeit motives, believed it time to apply effectual remedies to 
the impending miſchiefs, by making a league to oppoſe the 
deſigns of the court. It is not caſy to decide whether theſe Joins with 
lords took up arms before or after the queen's marriage, e others 
Buchanan intimates this was not till after, upon the courts 
intending to oppreſs them. Melvil ſpcaks of an inſurrection p. 36. 
of theſe lords after failing to ſeize the lord Darnly, and 
then proceeds tothe recital of the queen's marriage. Cam- 
den poſitiyely aſſerts that the queen, to cclebrate the mar- 
nage with mare. ſafety, was obliged to march with, ſome 
ſorces againſt. the contederate lords, and forced them to fly but uihen: 
into England. If this be true, ſhe doubtleſs ſurprized them fc. 
before they were prepared. This is not the only diſagreement 
between Camden and Buchanan. tro] a 
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Eliz. However, Mary having reſolved on her marriage, had now 
1565. applied to the pope for a diſpenſation *. When ſhe knew it 
was granted, ſhe aſſembled the great men of her court, who 
Maryhas her were all devoted to her, and aſked their advice concerning her 
naß, marriage, which was unanimouſly approved. Only it was 
deer the added, not to exaſperate the people, that care was to be 
court. taken of the proteſtant religion. The firſt part of this ap- 
Came , Probation was gladly accepted, but as for the reſtriftion, it 
Vortec was no more heard of. Buchanan ſays, the earl of Murra 
undertook to procure Elizabeth's conſent, provided the pro- 
teſtant religion was ſecured. But this was not the intention 
of the court, who perceived this ſecurity would be the gua- 
ranty of Elizabeth, which agreed neither with the intereſts of 
the queen, nor thoſe of Rizzo and the lords newly taken 
into favour. 
The people Mean time, the people began to murmur by the ſecret in- 
murmur. ſtigations of the confederate lords. It was debated in pri- 
Buchanan. vate converſations, whether the queen could marry without 
the conſent of the ſtates. Some ſaid, ſhe could not be de- 
nied a natural right enjoyed by all her ſubjects. Others main- 


tained, that the condition of the queen and her ſubjects were 


not the fame, becauſe the queen by her marriage gave a ſove- 
reign to her ſubjects, which ſhe could not do without their con- 
ſent. Theſe freedoms convinced the queen that ſhe mult haſten 
her marriage, not to be any longer expoſed to the difficultics 
which might be ſtarted, whilſt there was hope to obſtruct it. She 
believed, however, that ſhe could not avoid aſking, not the ad- 
vice but the approbation of Elizabeth, whom it was, as I ſaid, 
Mary mw her intereſt to manage. She writ to her therefore ?, to commu- 
- 39P:;. Nicate her deſign as a thing already reſolved. Elizabeth, on 
be ſight of the letter, aſſembled her council, who examined the 
Camden. affair with great attention. The reſult was, that the mar- 
8 riage of the queen of Scotland with Darnly was dangerous to 
religion and the kingdom. Io religion, becauſe that queen, 
in chuſing a catholick lord, intended, it was to be feared, to 
reſtore her religion in Scotland, which would be very preju- 
dicial to that of the proteſtants. To the kingdom, as Mary 
uniting by this marriage the intereſts of the two houſes, who 
could pretend to the crown of England, ſeemed to have a de- 
ſign of forming a powerful party in the kingdom, and prevent- 
ing the interruption oi her cabals, by oppoſing againſt her the 


o And about this time, ſhe created and ſecond ſons of Scotland, Heylia's 
the lord Darnly, baron of Ardamanack, Hiſt, Ref. p. 343. : 
ear! of Roſſe, and duke of Rothtay, p By Liddington, Camden, p. 390. 
which are the uſual titles of the eldeſt 

houle 
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houſe of Lenox. For theſe reaſons, ſome of the counſellors Eliz, 
were for ſending immediately an army into Scotland to ſup- 1565, 
port the malecontents. But Elizabeth thought it not proper 
to be ſo haſty, and the more, as the alledging that her mar- 
riage might be dangerous to England, was but a weak pre- 
tence to make war upon the queen of Scots à. She contented who endea- 
herſelf therefore with ſending fir Nicholas Throckmorton, to vours to di- 
make her ſenſible of the hazard ſhe ran of loſing her expecta- gehe but 
tion of mounting the throne of England, by a marriage fo diſ- Camden, 
agreeable to the Engliſh, Mary's anſwer was, that the affair Melvil, 
was too far advanced to be recalled, nor had Elizabeth any 
reaſon to diſapprove the marriage, ſince by her advice ſhe had 
now choſe an Engliſhman, deſcended from the royal blood of 
both kingdoms, and the firſt nobleman of all Britain. "Throck- She recalls 
morton, unable to prevail with Mary, ſignified to the earl of We earl of 
Lenox and the lord Darnly, that their licence being expired, n ue 
they were to return to England, or their eftates would be for- excuſe them- 
feited r. This menace was incapable to command their obe- elves. 
dience in ſuch a conjundture. However, they both writ very 8 
ſubmiſſively to the queen, and Darnly in particular proteſted, Melyil, 
that he only accepted the honour done him by the queen of 
Scotland, with intent to preſerve a perfect harmony between 
the two kingdoms. 

But this was not the only commiſſion the ambaſſador of 
England was charged with. He had alſo inſtructions to en- Throckmor- 
courage the diſcontented lords, and give them hopes of the ton encou- 


5 


queen's protection. It was probably from this encourage- 8 
— . Cot 2 
ment that they took up arms to oppoſe the marriage. But contents. 


the queen prevented them, by having it ſolemnized the 29th Camden. 


of July in her own chapel, after the manner of the church of Sy pe. 
Rome. Buchanan ſays, ſhe had two other reaſons to haſten 
her marriage. The firſt was, her fear of the cardinal of Marriage of 


Lorrain's oppoſition, who wiſhed her to make a more conſi- Mary. 
derable all RI ill Buchanan, 
cradle alliance. The other was, that Rizzo was willing to Camden 


recommend himſelf to the pope, by giving the queen a catho- Melyil. 
lick huſband, without any fecurity for the proteſtant re- Thuanus. 
ligion. 

Mean time, the confederate lords being cited, and not ap- Some lords 


pearing, the queen, whether before or after her marriage, ke up arms 


| and are forced 
Put herſelf at the head of four thouſand men, and purſuing tc 9, int 


mem from place to place, forced them at laſt to retire into England, 

| Camden, 
4 q The two queens had an interview r Queen Elizabeth, on June 22, or- Nelvil. 
. year, in May or June; but what dered the counteſs of Lenox, and her Strype. 
<a iteCt of it was, does not appear, ſea Charles, to be put in cuſtody. Bucllan, 
"Yes Ann. tom. i. p. 510, Camden, p. 397. Melvil, p. 38. 
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.Melvil, 


p. 59, 64. 
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England. There they found a ſafe retreat *, notwithſtanding 
the treaty of the year 1560, by which the two queens mu. 
tually promiſed to deliver the fugitive rebels. But ſuch articles 
are uſually very ill obſerved. Melvil relates a particular which 
deſerves notice. The Scotch fugitive lords having deputed to 
Elizabeth the ear] of Murray to deſire her protection, ſhe 
politically induced him to own, before the ambaſladors of 
France and Spain, that ſhe was not concerned in their rebel- 
lion. But the words were no fooner out of Murray's mouth, 
than ſhe called them rebels and traitors, and forbid them he; 
preſence. This was to clear herſelf to the ambaſſadors: but 
it was all a farce, ſince ſhe ſtill granted the fugitives a ſafe 
retreat in her kingdom. Nay, privately ſupplied them with 
money by the duke of Bedford *. 

Mary's marriage with a catholick, the great credit of Riz- 
20, and the concern. of many for the fate of the fugitive 
lords, produced a diſcontent among the Scots, which daily 
increaſed by the ſecret intrigues of the relations and friends of 
the fugitives. The preachers {till greatly inflamed it, by in- 
ſinuating to the people, that religion was in extreme danger. 
Notwithſtanding all this, the court, now proſperous and elate, 
reſolved, contrary to the rules of policy, and at a time when 
the kingdom was diflatished, to degrade and baniſh the fugi- 
tive lords by a decree of the ſtates. To this end, the ſtates 
were ſummoned to meet in February the next year. Melvi! 
ſays, in his Memoirs, that having repreſented to the queen 
the miſchiefs this rigour might produce, ſhe at ſirſt ſeemed to 
mind him, but however, perſiſted in her reſolution for two 
reaſons. The firſt was, the avarice of Rizzo, who had an 
eye to the confiſcation of the exiles eſtates, The ſecond 
was, the powerful ſollicitation of the cardinal of Lovrain 
againſt them. He ſtill thought of placing the queen his 
niece on the throne of England, and therefore judged, if the 
fugitives of Scotland, as they were the heads of the pro- 
teſtants, were once ruined, it would be eaſy to reſtore the 
Romiſh religion in Scotland, and afterwards invade Elizabeth 
from thence. Rizzo, the pope's ereature, acted douvile 


s Melvil ſays, that queen Elizabeth Elizabeth, they would not have been 
had, by her ambaſſadors, promiſed to permitted to have remained within Df 
hazard her crown: in their defence, in dominions; though ſhe had pr mien 
caſe they were driven to any ſtrait for little before to give them ann 
appearing againſt the marriage, p. 57. And as for ſecret help, ſhe gave NY 

t Mctvil ſays, that had nut ſome of none, only they obtained a ſmall con” 
the proteſtants in England, who fa- bution among ſome of their cn iel 
eured the Scots exiJes upon account of gion, p. 57. 
mor religion, interpoſed with queen 
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from the ſame motive, and in all appearance the new king Eliz. 
was no enemy to the deſign, If Elizabeth is to be credited, 1 565. 
in what ſhe writ to her ambaſſador in France ſome years after, — 
Mary and the lord Darnley from the moment of their mar- Walſing- 
riage never ceaſed to cabal againſt England. On this ſuppo- ene 
ſition, it will not appear ſtrange, that Elizabeth fomented the Neuis's in- 
troubles in Scotland to put it out of the power of her enemies ſtructions, 
to invade her. . 
{a the mean time, Elizabeth ſent into Scotland Tamworth, Mary gives 
a gertleman of her privy-chamber, with a letter written an ill re- 
with her own hand, wherein ſhe demanded of Mary, that 9#"0" 52 
i1zabeth's 
the lord Darnley, to whom ſhe vouchſafed not to give the ambaflador. 
title of king, ſhould be delivered up to her, according to Camden, 
the tenor of their treaty, Mary refuſed to give the ambaſ- Strype. 
ſador audience, but was willing to receive the letter. Whilſt 
ſhe was reading it in the preſence of ſome lords, Rizzo Buchanan. 
came in, and ſnatching it out of her hands, hindered her 
from proceeding *, He judged that Elizabeth demanded the 
king, only to oblige the queen to pardon the exiles, to which 
he could not agree, being determined to ruin them, though 
the earl of Murray had ſent him a very ſubmiſſive letter, 
with a fine diamond incloſed. Mary aniwered Elizabeth, Mary's let- 
That ſhe would not attempt any thing againſt England fo ter to Eliza- 
long as ſhe lived, provided ſhe was declared her preſump- *** 
* tive heir by act of parliament.” As to the fugitive lords, 
ſhe defired her to leave her at liberty to diſpoſe of them as 
ſhe pleaſed, ſince ſhe did not meddle with what paſſed in 
England. 
Whilſt Rizzo was employed in taking meaſures to execute Queen Mary 
his projects, the queen conceived an extreme averſiun to her teates an 
: :;  avcruon to 
new ſpouſe, which ſoon became publick, becauſe ſhe took the king. 
no care to conceal it. She was not contented with grievouſly Bachanang 
mortifying him in private, but was pleaſed all the world ſhould Mebvil. 
know how little ſhe valued him. When they were firſt mar- 
ried, ſhe had cauſed the king's name to be ſet with her own 
in all publick acts and on the coin , but preſently aſter ſhe 
ordered her own to be placed before the king's, and even 
cauſed his to be left out in the money- ſtamp. Mean while, Rer bchavi« 
the continued without any reſerve her ſcandalous familiarities cur to Rizzo 


with Ri- . . gs a is ſcandalous 
tn Rizzo, if we may believe Buchanan. Melvil fays not Ae 


* Buchanan ſays, when ſhe had read 1566, iſſued out two proclamations, 

about half of the letter, Rizzo ſtood up whereby the ordered he hould be filed 

and bid her read no more, the had read king of Scotland, See them in Ander- 

enough, the ſhould ſtop. ſon's Collect. tom. i. p. 33, &ec. 
And on the 28th and 3cth of July 
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Cavin, 
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ſo much on this ſubject, but, beſides his plain intimations, 
he manifeſtly ſuppoſes it, otherwiſe there would be no cohe- 
rence in what he relates. As for Camden, who makes it his 
buſineſs to vindicate queen Mary upon all oc ſions, he ſcarce 
mentions Rizzo; and for the queen's averſion to the king, 


he accuſes the earl of Murray, then a fugitive n England, of 


having cauſed it by his letters and friends. He pretends 
Murray took Farr Wh from the alteration enjoiaed by the 
queen with reſpect to the acts and the coin, to ſow diſcord 
between them; ſo aſſigning for cauſe, what was only the effect 
of the queen's averſion, 

Buchanan muſt be copied to repreſent fully all the mortiſ 
cations the queen made the king undergo, the affronts ſhe pu 
upon him, and the little diſcretion ſhe obſerved in her fam.. 
liarities with Rizzo *. Perhaps this hiſtorian is guilty of gie 
aggravation. But however, it cannot be denied, that the 
king was jealous. "The queſtion is to know, whether the 
queen gave occaſion for this jealouſy, as Buchanan pretends; 
or whether, as Camden affirms, the earl of Murray, though 
abſent, inſtilled it into the king without any foundation by his 
letters and friends “. Melvil, who may be conſidered as an 
unſuſpected evidence, plainly ſuppoſes the king's jealouſy with 
out any mention of the cauſe, and it may be almolt affirmed, 
that if he had thought the queen entirely innocent, he would 
not have failed to clear her. He adds, that the friends of the 
tugitive lords improving the viſible diſcord between the king 
and queen, and the diſpoſition of the king with regard to 
Rizzo, induced him to reſolve to take away the life of that 
favourite, in order by his death to put a ſtop to the proſecu- 
tion of the fugitives, who properly had no other adverſary 
but him. This ſeems to confirm what Buchanan ſays, ſince 
Melvil ſuppoſes the king's jealouſy, and fince the friends of 
the fugitives only made uſe of the king's diſpoſition. On the 
other hand, Camden ſeems to have ſaid juſtly, that the ea. 


x We find (in the lord Ruthven's “ little company, except Davie had been 
relation of the death of David Rizzo) © the third marrow z and after iupy*r 
the king thus complaining to the queen. your majeſty hath a uſe to ſet at tn: 
« Since yon fellow Davie fell in credit ““ cards with the ſaid Davie till ons cr 
« and familiarity with your majeſty, © two of the clock after midnight : ans 
ce ye regarded me not, neither treated © this is the entertainment that | have 
„% me nor entertained me after your “ had of you this long time, p. 30. 
«« wonted faſhion ; for every day before y Black wood ſays, it was the carl of 
ce dinner and after dinner, ye would Morton that put it into the king's hea. 
«© come to my chamber and paſs time Martyre de Marie, p. 203, &c. Coll, 
«« with me, and this long time ye have Jebb, So alſo ſays Caſtelnau, Mc 
4 net done ſo; and when 1 come to c. 13. 
% your majeſty's chamber, ye bear me 


of 
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of Murray's friends inſpired the king with the deſign to diſ- 
patch Rizzo out of the way. But we ſhall ſee preſently, 
that by the friends of the fugitive lords, Melvil did not 
mean the earl of Murray's particular friends, but rather 


thoſe of the other lords, who like him had taken refuge in 
England, 
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The king having taken this reſolution, and conſulted ſome The king 
of his domeſticks how to execute it, the queen, who was Privatel 


informed of it, was ſo enraged with him, as made him ti] 
more ſenſible how much ſhe was concerned for that unwor- 
thy favourite. As the deſign was diſcovered, the king was 
afraid of his own life, and not knowing what courſe to take, 
aſked advice of his father the earl of Lenox, who was of opi- 
nion, privately to recall the fugitive lords, and ſtrengthen 
himſelf by their aid againſt Rizzo's attempts, Probably it 
was then the king ſent to theſe lords, that they might return 
to Scotland, whether he only gave them ſome general hopes 


of a revolution to their advantage, or informed them of his 
moſt ſecret deſigns. 


In July, this year, was the famous interview of Bayonne, interview of 


recalls the 
exiles, 
Buchanan, 


where the two courts of France and Spain reſolved to ute their France and 


utmoſt endeavours to extirpate the hereticks, as it afterwards 


Spain at 
a4YOnne, 


appeared. Very likely queen Elizabeth was not forgot on this Thuanus. 


occaſion. 


Pope Pius IV. dying in September, his ſucceſſor took the Pius v. 


name of Pius V. I return to the affairs of Scotland, which pope: 
nuanus. 


are very material to clear the hiſtory of Elizabeth . 
The members of the parliament of Scotland daily repaited 


I 560. 


to Edinburgh in the beginning of the year 1566. As 'they The fates 


arrived, Rizzo openly ſollicited them to obtain the condem- 


of Scotland 
aſſembled. 


nation of the fugitive lords, notwithſtanding the warm in- Buchanan. 
ſtances of the Engliſn ambaſſador, who conjured the queen to Melvil. 
pardon them, or at leaſt delay their trial. Theſe inſtances Rise fel 


were ſo far from moving her, that they rather helped to con- 
firm her reſolution, becauſe ſhe conſidered Elizabeth as an 
enemy, againſt whom ſhe was to guard. Theſe lords being 
the heads of the proteſtants, it was probable the queen of 
England demanded their pardon, only to have fo many power- 
ful friends when they ſhould return to their country. But 


2 This year, on July 16, there was having found out the way of making 
ſuch a terrible ſtorm of thunder, with brimſtone, and of extracting out of cer- 
violent ſhowers of hail, that at Chelms- tain roots and herbs, an oil proper for 
ford in Eſſex, there were five hundred the drefling of cloths, obtained a patent 
acres of corn deſtroyed. Stow, p. 659. for the ſame, Rymer's Ford, tom. xx. 
--- This year alſo, Armigill Wade, p. 650. 

Ela; and William Herlle gentleman, 8 


3 this 


cits againſt 
the fugitives» 
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liz. this was what the queen and Rizzo were reſolved to prevent 

1566. at any rate, knowing their projects would be very difficult to 

be accompliſhed, when theſe lords were in Scotland. And 
thereſore they were to be deprived of all hopes to return. 

The king Mean while, the king conſulted with the earl of Morton 

_ — and ſome other friends, how to diſpatch Rizzo. In ſhort, 

dered in the bis death was determined, the king having firſt ſigned a writing, 

queen's declaring himſelf to be the author . His inſtruments were, 

amber. the lord Ruchven, and George Douglaſs, natural ſon to the 

Merit: carl of Angus o; Morton only adviſing the thing, without 

p. 64. lending his aſſiſtance, and it was executed in this manner, 

The queen being at table, and Rizzo in her chamber, the 

king came up by a private pair of ſtairs, and ſtood ſome time 

Thuams, leaning upon her chair. Preſently after, the lord Ruthven 

Buchanan. and George Douglaſs entered all armed, and attended with 

ſome of their complices, the reit having poſited themſelves in 

Melvil, ſeveral parts of the palace to prevent aſſiſtance. Theſe men 

p. 64. entered ſo abruptly, that the table was overturned. The 

queen aſking Ruthven what his deſign was, he made her no 

anſwer,” but ſpeaking to Rizzo, boldly commanded him to go 

out of the room, laying, the place he ſat in was not fit for 

Thid, him. It ſeems by that, Rizzo was at table with the queen. 

Be that as it will, Rizzo perceiving he was the mark they 

aimed at, trembled for fear, and took hold of the queen's 

robe, to put himſelf, as it were, under her protection, who 

did all the could to interpoſe herſelf between him and the 

conſpirators. But the king taking her in his arms, and tell- 

ing ber ſhe had nothing to tear, hindered her from expoſing 

r herielf to the danger, and withal from ſcreening Rizzo. 

Thid, » Megan time, George Douglaſs taking the king's dagger from 

his ſide, drew it and ſtabbed Rizzo, who was immediately 

dragged into another room © and there ſlain . The queen 


was 


a The reader may fee this writing in i turday the ninth day of March, the 

a curious relation of the death of Rizzo, © earl of Morton, lord Ruthen, and 
written by the lord Ruthven, and pub- „ lord Lindſay, with their complices, 
liſhed at London 1699. | te paſled up to the queen's utter cham- 
b Who was father to Margaret Dou- «© ber; and the ſaid lord Ruthen paſſed 
glaſs counteſs of Lenox, the king's mo- „ in through the king's chamber, and 
ther. Melvil, P- N cc up through the privy way to the 
The outer hall. Melvil, p. 65. „ queen's chamber, as the king had 
This was contrary to the defign of thoſe i learned him, and through the cham- 
who conſpired his death; for they had „ ber to the cabinet, where he tound 
reſolved to hang him publickly, Bu- © the queen's majeſty ſitting at her ſup- 
chanan. e“ per, at the middes of a little table, 
d The account of this matter is thus „ the lady Argyle fitting at 'one end, 
given by the lord Ruthven, the princi- © and Davie Rizzo at the head of the 
pal actor in this bufineſs, “ Upon Sa- „ table, with his cap on his 8 
4 King 
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was then above five months gone with child, and it may be 


muſt have made her like to miſcarry e. 


Rizzo being dead, a guard was ſet upon the queen, who The queen is 


found means however to tell Melvil to go inſtantly to the put EY 
guard, 


provoſt of Edinburgh, and bid him draw the people together 


and come to her relief. 


« king ſpeaking with the queen's ma- 
c« jeſty, and his hand about her waiſt. 
« The lord Ruthen at his coming in, 
„ ſaid to the queen's majeſty, It would 
ce ple:ſ2 your majeſty to let yonder man 
« Davie come forth of your preſence, 
« for he hath bcea over-Jong here. Her 
« majeſty aniwered, What off:ace hath 
« he made? The faid lord replicd again, 
« That he had made great offence to her 
« majeſty's honovr, the king her huſ- 
« band, the nobility and commonweal 
«6 of the realm, And how? ſaith ſhe, 
« It will pleaſe your majeſty, ſaid the 
« ſaid lord, he hath offended your ma- 
« jeſty's honour, which I dare not be 
« ſo bold to ſpeak of. As to the king 
« your huſband's honour, he hath bin- 
« ered him of the crown matrimonial, 
« which your grace promiſed him, be- 
« ſides many other things which are 
« not neceflary to be expreſſed : and as 
« to the nobility, he hath cauſed your 
« majeſty to baniſh a great part, and 
« moſt chief thereof, in fo far as he ſuf- 
tc fered not your majeſty to grant or give 
« any thing but that which paſſed thro” 
« his hands, by taking of bribes and 
« goods for the ſame ;--- beſides many 
c otherinconveniencies that he ſollicited 
« your majeſty to do. Then the ſaid 
« lord Ruthen ſaid to the king, Sir, 
« take the queen's majeſty your ſove- 
&« reign and wife to you, who ſtood all 
« amazed,” and wyſt not what to do. 
Then her majefty roſe on her feet, and 
« ſtood before Davie, he holding her 
majeſty by the plaits of her gown, 
<« leaning back over in the window, his 
„ whyniard drawn in his hand. Arthur 
* Erſkin, and the abbot of Hclyrood- 
houſe, and others, began to lay hands 
on the ſaid lord Ruthen, none of the 
king's party being preſent, Then 
the ſaid lord pulled out his whyniard, 
and freed himſelf while more came in, 
and faid to them, Lay not hands on 


Melvil having diſcharged his com- 
miſſion, the provoſt anſwered, 


he would do his endeavour to 


te me, for I will not be handled ; and 
« at the incoming of others into the ca- 
« binet, the ſaid lord Ruthen put up his 
« whyniard: and with the ruſhing in 
<e of men, the board fell to the wall- 
« wards, with meat and candles being 
« thereon ; and the lady of Argyle took 
« up one of the candles in her hand; 
« and in the ſame inſtant, the ſaid lord 
% Ruthen took the queen in his arms, 
« and put her into the king's arms, be- 
« ſeeching her majeſty not to be afraid; 
ce for there was no man there that would 
« do her majeſty's body more harm, 
than their own hearts; and aſſured 
« her majeity, all that was done was 
ce the king's own deed and action. Then 
« the remanent gentlemen being in the 
«© cabinet, took Davie out of the win- 
« dow; and after that they had him 
« out in the queen's chamber, the ſaid 
6 lord Ruthen followed, and bad take 
& him down the privy way to the king's 
«© chamber; and the ſaid lord returned 
c to the cabinet again, believing that 
ec the ſaid Davie had been had down to 
& the king's chamber, as ſaid is: but 
« the preſs of the people hurled him 
« forth to the utter chamber, where 
* there was a great number ſtanding, 
© who were ſo vehemently moved a- 
« gainſt the ſaid Davie, that they could 
% not abide any longer, but flew him 
cc at the queen's far door in the utter 
% chamber. Relation of the Death 
of David Rizzo, by the Lord Ruthen, 
« 27---29. 

e Melvil ſays, it appeared to be done 
to deſtroy both her and her child. For 
they might have killed Rizzo in any 
other part, and at any other time, p. 66. 
The lords concerned in this murther, 
were for diſpatching Rizzo in his own 
chamber in a morning, or elſewhere, 
But the king inſiſted it ſhould be done 
as it was, Relation of his Death, p. 
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p. 65. 


p. 327. 
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ſerve the queen, but there was not much to be expected from 
the people, who were extremely diſpleaſed with the govern- 
ment. Some however appearing in arms before the palace, 
the king ſhowed himſelf out of a window, and aſſuring them 
that Rizzo was ſlain by his command, ordered them to retire, 
which they did immediately f. 

Mean while, the queen not doubting Rizzo's murder was 
committed in favour of the fugitive lords, and that they would 
Hon return into Scotland, ſent to Melvil by one of her la- 
dies, that he would endeavour to prepoſſeſs theearl of Murray, 
and intreat him from her not to join with her enemies, for 
which he might depend upon her love and favour for ever, 
Murray and the other fugitive lords arrived indeed two days 
after Rizzo's death, having had notice of the change which 
was to happen at court. Camden draws this conjecture from 
the ſudden arrival of the fugitives, that Rizzo's murder muſt 
have been committed for the fake of the earl of Murray, who 
was to be condemned two days after by the parliament. But 
it appears, on the contrary, in Melvil's Memoirs, that the 
ear] of Murray's particular friends had no hand in the deed, 
ſince he did not think himſelf at all obliged to the actors. 
What Melvil ſays upon this occaſion, ſhows that the conſc- 
quence drawn by Camden againſt the ear] of Murray from 
the ſudden arrival of the fugitives, is not juſt. His words are 
theſe: * Which commiſſion [to perſuade Murray not to join 
with her enemies] I did not fail to execute at his coming 
upon Monday, but he was more moved at his meeting with 
her majeſty, who embraced and kiffed him, alledging that 
if he had been at home, he would not have ſuffered her to 
have been ſo uncourteouſly handled. Which ſo much moved 
him, that the tears ran from his eyes. He knew tufficiently 
well that it was not for his cauſe, but their own particular 
ends, that the greateſt part who had made that enterprize 
had therein engaged, which made him the leſs concerned 
in them.” Can any thing be more oppoſite to Camden's 
inference? This hiſtorian will have Rizzo to be lain on the 
carl of Murrav's account, and in order to prevent his con- 
demnation, without menuoning the other fugitive lords, as 
if their friend; had not been concerned in the deed. And 
yet Mclvil, who was then preſent in the court and writ long 
before him, ſays poſitively that the friends of the other fugi- 
tive lords were the ſole authors of the murder, and that the 


f N chanan ſays, there was a great the tumult was not very conſiderable, 
tum un th city, and that the citizens Rapin. 
co. — arms: 3 but aCccUuLluUINg to Mel vl, 
ea 
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earl of Murray's were not engaged in it. By ſuch ſtrokes as Eliz. 
this, and by perpetual invectives againſt Murray, Camden has 1566, 
disfigured the Scotch hiſtory of thoſe days, and withal that 
of England, in what it has in common with this neighbour- 
ing kingdom. | 
While the queen was kept in confinement, Scotland was The king 
in a real anarchy, which however did not laſt, The king {ks the 
a 8 N 0 . - , > murderers 
quickly began to repent of following ſuch violent counſels, Melvu, 
and the queen, who perceived it, managed him fo artfully, p. 65. 
that ſhe perſuaded him to abandon R:izzo's murderers é. —— * 
This unexpected turn aſtoniſhed them, eſpecially as they ſaw, 1 
contrary to their expectation, that the earl of Murray would the queen, 
not join with them. The queen embracing ſo fair an oppor- ag arg 
tunity, propoſed an agreement, to which they readily con- R 
ſented, unable as they were to ſupport themſelves. But ſhe Buchanan, 
had the addreſs to cauſe the writing to be ſo penned, that Thunus, 
there was occaſion to make ſeveral alterations before it could 
be ſettled. This was done to gain time, and give the queen 
leiſure to take neceſſary meaſures to tree herſelf from capti- 
vity. When the writing was drawn to the ſatisfaction of the The queen 
parties, ſhe repreſented to the king, that if ſhe ſigned it whilſt e , 
a priſoner, it would be of no force, and by that means ſhe e, 1 
got her guard to be diſmiſſed, But inſtead of ſigning the Dunbar. 
writing, ſhe found means to eſcape , and retire to Dunbar, Male, 
where the brought the king along with her . When ſhe was . 
going away, ſhe ordered Melvil by one of her ladies to uſe p. 66. 
his utmoſt endeavours to keep the earl of Murray in his good 
reſolution ; and Melvil ſays, Murray and his friends aſſured 
him of their conſtant fidelity to the queen. 
Mary being come to Dunbar and reſuming her authority, She re-af- 
granted a pardon to the carl of Murray, and afterwards the I 
* . . } 
earls of Argyle, Rothes and Glencairn obtained the ſame fa- and pardons 
vour. As for the duke of Chateleraut, he had withdrawn the tugitives, 
from them before they were conſtrained to fly into England. Soy | 
The queen's anger was wholly turned againſt Rizzo's mur- Ty into . 
derers : but Morton, Ruthven and Douglaſs being fled into lind. 
England, ſhe could puniſh only ſome of their complices, who Relation of 
were executed. Buchanan affirms, ſhe cauſed Rizzo's body Metvil, 
to be removed from the obicure place where it was buried, p 66, 67. 
| UCNANAan, 


& Buchanan does not fully explain to go with her; but in the condition ſhe 
this, and thereby makes his account very was in, it was hardly poſſible for her to 


obſcure, Rapin, uſe force, and conſequently it is much 
h At midnight, March 12, Melvil, more likely that he followed her volun- 
p. 66. tarily. Rapin. 


i Buchanan ſavs, ſhe compelled him 
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Melvil, 
p. 66, 67. 


The earl of 
Both well 

is in great 
credit. 
Melvil, 

P. 07, 
Thus. 
Buchanan, 


Flizabeth 
diſcovers 
Mary's de- 
ſigns by help 
of a px. 
Melvil, 

p. 68. 


TIA ron 


and laid in the ſepulchre of the kings, cloſe by Magdalen of 
France, daughter of Francis I. It is eaſy to gueſs that the 
deed lately committed by the king greatly increaſed the queen's 
averſion to him, She put a conftraint upon herſelf whilſt a 
priſoncr; but as ſoon as ſhe ſaw herſelf at liberty, ſhe mor- 
titied him beyond all patience, Buchanan is very circumſtan- 
tial, and what he relates is in a manner confirmed by Melvil, 
who ſays, the queen could not bear the king in her fight ; 
© the fled from his company; and he went up and down all 
© alone, ſeeing few durſt bear him company. He was mil- 
liked by the queen, and by all ſuch as lecretly favoured the 
late baniſhed lords: fo that it was a great pity to ſce that 
good young prince caſt off, who failed rather for want of 
good counſel and experience, than from any bad inclina- 
tions.” In a word, the queen, who had reſolved to lie-in 
at Sterling, ſeeing the king arrive there, retired without 
him to the caſtle of Edinburgh to wait the time of her de- 
livery. 

Now began the earl of Bothwell to hold in the queen's af- 
fection the place Rizzo had poſſeſſed. As the new favourite 
found the queen had a great regard for the earl of Murray, 
who had lately given her convincing proofs of his fidelity, he 


Ga Q@ Sa AR 


joined with the earl of Huntley, and John Leſley biſhop of 


Rols, to deſtroy him. To this end, they intimatcd to the 
queen, that he intended to get the earl of Morton and the 
reſt of Rizzo's murderers recalled, in order to form a party 
againſt her whilſt ſhe was in childbed *, But ſhe would not 
believe it, and Melvil entirely undeceived her. Thus Murray 
was always expoſed to his enemies, to whom the queen, 
to her own misfortune, gave but too much acceſs to her 
perſon, 

Elizabeth being fully informed of what paſled at the court 
of Scotland, was not ſorry to fee her good ſiſter (for fo jhe 
called Mary) purſue a courſe contrary to her true intereſt, in 
truſting to men who could not but ruin her. She knew Mary 
could not relinquiſh her project of dethroning her; and that 
the pope, the cardinal of Lorrain, and the courts of France 
and Spain, took great care to keep her in that reſolution. 
So, the better to diſcover her ſecrets, ſhe had ſent one Rux- 
by! into Scotland, who feigning to fly out of England, and 


k And therefore adviſed her to im- inform her of the great friendſhip divers 
priſon bim till ſhe was delivered, Mel- of the catholicks had for her, who 
Vil, p. 67. durſt not deal with the Scotch ambaſſa- 

1 This man was to appear to be a dor, being a proteſtant; but that he 
zealous favourer of Mary's right and would deal himſelf betwixt her majeity 
title to the crewn of England, and to and them, 
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to hate Elixabeth mortally, had infinuated himſelf into Mary's Eliz. 
favour, and by degrees got out of her ſome important ſecrets, 1566, 
which he communicated to ſecretary Cecil. Theie diicove- 
ries having confirmed Elizabeth's ſuſpicions, were the reaſon She zflures 
that though ſhe had by proclamation commanded all the fu- eggs 
gitive lords of Scotiand to depart out of her dominions, ſhe her protec- 
cave them private aſſurances of her protection, deſignin 2 
when occaſion, to make them her inſtruments to raiſe Mary * , 
diſturbances, which ſhould prevent her from thinking of Eng- ; 
land. 

Mean while fir Robert Melvil, the Scotch ambaſſador in The fy is 
England, having found that Ruxby was Cecil's ſpy, gave no- covered, | 
tice of it to the court of Scotland, who ordered him to be ar- p 2 
reſted with all his papers, among which were found ſome of 3 
Cecil's letters in cypher w. He was kept with ſuch care, 
that it could not be known why he was apprehended. 

Shortly after, Elizabeth ſending Killigrew into Scotland about 

ſome affairs, ordered him to demand Ruxby as an Engliſh 
fugitive. Mary, feigning to be ignorant of Ruxby's bulineſs 

in Scotland, replied, ſhe was ready to deliver him to any 

perſon, whom the queen her ſiſter ſhould commiſſion to re- 

ceive him. But Elizabeth underſtanding he had been ar- 

reſted, and ſuſpecting the reaſon, faid no more of the matter. 

Thus theſe two queens, amidſt their mutual demonſtrations The two 
of friendſhip, looked upon one another however as real ene- dueens con- 
mies, and not without-cauſe. Mary was privately labour- gene 
ing by her emiſſaries to corrupt Elizabeth's ſubjects, and in- encmics, 
ſpire them with a ſpirit of rebellion. Elizabeth on her part 
countenanced the male- contents of Scotland with ſecret in- 
timations, that they ſhould always find in her a powerful 
protection. 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, the queen of Scot- Birth of 
land was delivered of a prince on the 19th of June, and im- damen 
mediately James Melvil was ſent to Elizabeth, to carry her "arr. 
the news and deſire her to ſtand godmother to the new-born | 
infant. Melvil ſays in his Memoirs that ſecretary Cecil hav- Metyil, 
ing brought the news to the queen, who was then at a ball, p. 69, &c, 
the dancing immediately ended, and the queen ſat down in 
her chair, leaning her head upon her hand, without ſpeaking 
a word ; that one of her ladies aſking the reaſon of her ſudden 
melancholy, ſhe replied, The queen of Scots was mother Elizabeth is 
© of a fon, while ſhe was but a barren ſtock.” However, the Es at It, 


elvil, 
P. 70. 


m It was only one letter, wherein ſe- rewarded, and deſired him to continue 
cretary Cecil pron ed Ruxby to ſce him in his diligence, Melvil, p. 69. 
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next morning, when ſhe gave audience to the envoy, ſhe ap- 
peared better dreſſed and more gay than uſually, expreſſing 
great joy that the queen her good ſiſter was ſafely delivered. At 
the audience, Melvil inſinuating to her, that in this juncture 
ſhe could not better ſhow her concern for what related to the 
queen of Scotland, than by declaring her preſumptive heir to 
the crown of England; ſhe coldly anſwered, the affair was in 
the hands of the lawycrs, and ſhe heartily wiſhed her title 
might be found well grounded, 

Whilſt Melvil was at London, Mary's principal friends 
thought it abſolutely neceſſary to remove the court of Eng- 
land's ſuſpicions occaſioned by Ruxby's intelligence; and that, 
for this purpoſe, it would be proper for queen Mary to write 
two letters, one to her ambaſſador in ordinary, to be ſhown 
to Elizabeth, another to fecretary Cecil“, and draughts were 
ſent to her. "Theſe letters were writ accordingly. In that 
to her ambaſſador, Mary proteſted ſhe expected nothing, but 
by the favour and friendthip of her good ſiſter. She enjoined 
her ambaſſador not to hearken to any propoſal of the male- 
contents, but to threaten to diſcover their plots if they came 
to his knowledge. The other letter, directed to the ſecretary 
of ſtate, contained much the ſame proteſtations. By thele 
letters, adds Melvil, Ruxby's intelligence was ſupprellec, 
© and my brother ſuffered to ſtay in England, whereby the 
© queen's friends fo increaſed, that many whole ſhires were 
ready to rebel, and their captains already named by the 
« election of the nobility.” 

This conſeiſion of a man, who probably was well informed, 
ſince he was brother of the ambaſlador in ordinary, ſhows 
what were Mary's deſigns. Can it be thought that the am- 
baflador undertook to incite the nobles and counties of Eng— 
land to rebel, contray to the will of the queen his miſtreſs, or 
without her knowledge? There are in Melvil's Memoirs ſe— 
veral paſſages to the like effect, which ſhow that Mary and 
her friends were perpetually ſtriving to increaſe. her adherents 
Elizabeth, when it ſhould be deemed proper. It is therefore 
no wonder if Mary refuſed to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh. 
T hat ratification would have diſcouraged her friends in Eng- 
land and other countries. Elizabeth was not ignorant ot 
Mary's aim, which, in ſhort, was to dethrone her, it ſhc 
could poſſibly ind means. This was the reaſon of her prct- 


n The letters were both writ to Mel- and Cecil the other, They are te be 
*, 0; Which tie queen was to fee one, ſeen, p. 73. of Melvil's Memoirs. 
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fing her ſo earneſtly to take the falſe ſtep of ratifying the Eliz. 
treaty of Edinburgh, in order to break her meaſures. On 1566, 
the other hand, at the very time Mary was making proteſta- 
tions of friendſhip to her good ſiſter, and intreating her to 
ſtand godmother to her fon, ſhe was endeavouring to inſnare 
her, by perſuading her to get her declared heir to the crown: 
She knew, could ſhe once obtain that advantage, her party, 
which was already very great in England, would become more 
numerous and powerful. But they both knew their intereſts 
too well to fall into the ſnares they laid for each other. So, 
Mary never ratified the treaty of Edinburgh, neither did Eli- 
zabeth ever declare her next heir. It may however be juſtly 
reſumed that if Mary had not loſt herſelf another way, as we 
ſhall ſee preſently, ſhe would have thrown Elizabeth into dif- 
ficulties, of which with all her policy ſhe would have hardly 
got clear. | 
In the interval between Mary's delivery and the prince's Mary uses 
baptiſm, ſhe was ſeen to treat the king with fo great contempt, e ng ill 
and to put ſuch grievous affronts upon him, that it was the She Hie, n 
talk of the whole kingdom. Buchanan is not content with a ſcandalous 
enlarging upon this ſubject; but ſpeaks moreover of the A 
queen's amours with Bothwell, in a manner that ſhows ſhe had Ils 
loſt all ſhame, and no longer regarded what the world ſaid of Buchanan. 
her. It might be thought Buchanan, who hated the queen, 
has uſed aggravation, if what happened afterwards did not 
too evidently confirm what he has ſaid. Camden ſays no- 
thing of the queen's amours with Bothwell, and ſpeaks but 
lightly of her averſion to the king, calling it only a difference 
between them, becauſe theſe were things directly contrary to 
his defign of an entire vindication. Melvil found himſelf em- 
barraſſed. He durſt not ſay all, but the ſequel and connexion 
of his Memoirs neceſſarily requiring he ſhould ſay ſomething p. --, 
of the queen's amours, he contents himſelf with intimating 
in ſeveral places, that Bothwell was at that time abſolute at 
court and entirely governed the queen? . He was not ſo re- 
ſerved with reſpect to the queen's averſion to the king, ſince he 
does not ſcruple to ſhow it was extreme. | 
The prince's baptiſm being to be celebrated at Sterling, the The prince's 
ambailadors of France, England, and Savoy, who were to On: 
ſtand godfathers, repaired thither, and the court was very p. 24. 
Buchanan. 
© Thus, p. 77. he ſays, that the he affirms, that the carls of Bothwell Camden, 
earl of Bothwell ruined all at court, and Huntley enterpriſed the laughter of 
having brought home the baniſhed lords, the earl of Murray at Jedburgh, but the 


and patched up quiet friendſhip with the lord Hume came there with forces, and 
carl of Morton; and in the ſame page prevented that enterprize, 


numerous. 
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Eliz. numerous. It was the earl of Bedford, whom Elizabeth ſens 
1566. to ſtand in her place v. The prince was named James, and 
—— —— the queen prevailed, though with much difficulty, that he 
ſhould be baptized after the manner of: the Romiſh church, 
intending to educate him in the catholick religion. Whilſt 
The king the court was at Sterling, the king was expoſed to unheard-of 
undergoes indignities, not daring to ſhow himſelf. by reaſon of the ex- 
many mor” treme want he was reduced to, whilſt Bothwell appeared 
Buchanan, With a royal magnificence, to the great ſcandal of the world. 
But without infiſting upon what Buchanan ſays, ſince he is 
not thought impartial, I ſhall content myfelf with the teſti— 
p. 74, 75. mony of Melvil. The queen, ſays that author, being at Ster- 
ling, ſeemed very melancholy, and complained to me of 
Rizzo's murder, as of an outrage which could not be blotted 
out of her mind. I endeavoured to comfort her, and to per- 
ſuade her to recall the baniſhed lords, that ſhe might enjoy a 
peaceable government. I had now ſomewhat prevailed with 
her; but, alas, ſhe had bad company about her, for the 
© earl of Bothwell, who had a mark of his own that he ſhot 
© at, as ſoon as he underſtood of her wife and mercitul delibe- 
© rations, took occaſion to bring in the earl of Mortoun, and 
© his aſſociates, thereby to make them friends, and by them 
© to fortify his faction. For apparently, he had already in his 
© head the reſolution of performing the foul murther of the 
© king, which he afterwards put in execution, that he might 
5. 77. * marry the queen.“ He adds further, that the earl of Bed- 
ford being upon the point of returning to England, deſired him 
to tell the queen from him, © That for her own honour, ſhc 

© ſhould entertain the king as ſhe had done at the beginning.” 

Melvil diſcharged his commiſſion, but without any effect, 
What Buchanan relates, is much better confirmed by. theſe teſ- 

timonies than confuted by Camden's ſilence. 

Mary refuſes After the ceremony of the baptiſm, the carl of Bedford, 
to ratify the pur ſuant to Elizabeth's orders, preſſed the queen of Scotland 
3 to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh. Hitherto the had only uſed 
Camden. Pretences and excuſes to evade the demand; but now ſhe ſpoke 
Walling. more freely. She anſwered, there was an article:i in the treaty 
Infructi9ns expreſſed in ambiguous terms, which ſhe could not ratify with- 
Thuanus. out great prejudice to herſelf : that however, ſhe offered to 
and offers to ſend commiſſioners to the borders, to agree with thoſe of the 
—_— queen of England upon a new treaty, wherein ſhe would pro- 


ambiguous, miſe to aſſume neither the title nor arms of England, fo long 


Pp He was accompanied by George &c. Mv-lvil, p. 76. The princc 33 
Carey, eldeſt ſon of the lord Hunidon, baptized 4 December 13. Stow, P. 660. 
Chriittopher Hatton, Eſq; Mr, Ligniſh, 
| as 
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2s Elizabeth and her heirs ſhould live. Thus the difficulty 


was at length unravelled, and indeed Elizabeth could not 
with juſtice require more of her. Nevertheleſs, ſhe took this 
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Eliz, 
I 566, 


anſwer for a refuſa], which, in my opinion, is a clear evi- Elizabeth's 
dence of what I have ſaid elſewhere, that Elizabeth intended 82. 


to make uſe of this abſolute ratification, if Mary had been fo 
unwiſe as to give it, againſt Mary herſelf, and thereby prove 
ſhe had no title to the crown of England. It is extremely 
probable, that moſt of the Engliſh proteſtants, after having 


been ſo cruelly perſecuted in the foregoing reign, wanted on] 


a pretence to exclude a catholick princeſs from the ſuc- 
ceſſion. 


The court of Scotland being returned to Edinburgh after Mary treats 
the prince's baptiſm, the king was treated there in ſo injurious 
a manner, that he reſolved at laſt to retire to Glaſcow to the 
carl his father, who had left the court, not to be a witneſs of to withdraw, 
the baſe indignities offered to the king his ſon. Juſt as he 
was going, ſome of the queen's officers took away all his He is poi- 


plate, and gave him a ſett of pewter. 


from Edinburgh, when he felt himſelf ſeized with a very 
violent illneſs, cauſed by poiſon, given him before his depar- 
ture?. - He went on, however, to Glaſcow, where phyſick Thuans, 


and the ſtrength of his conſtitution overcame the violence 
his diſtemper, though with great difficulty. 


the thread of the affairs of Scotland, I have run over at once 
what of moment happened in that Kingdom, in the year 
1566. We muſt now proceed to other matters, 

In the beginning of this year, Charles IX. ſent Mr. de Charles Tx, 


Rambouillet into England, with two collars of the order of 


St. Michael, which he deſired Elizabeth to confer on what 


two noblemen ſhe pleaſed, 


the king 
unworthily. 
He reſolves 


He was hardly a mile ſoned as he is 
going away. 
Buchanan. 


* 7 
vil. 


He O er- 
of comes the 


Not to interrupt poiſon, 


gives Eliza- 
beth marks 
; of his eſteem. 
She made choice of the duke of Camden. 


Norfolk and the earl of Leiceſter, and honoured the bearer Stew. 


with the order of the garter l. 


But we muſt not be deceived 


by theſe external marks of mutual eſteem and friendſhip be- 
tween the two courts, for they were far from being ſincere. 
Elizabeth had broke the meaſures of the court of France, by 
driving the French out of Scotland. Mlorcover, ſhe was 


looked upon as the head and 


q Camden ſays not a word of this poi- 
| Rapin. --- Melvil's account 1s 
this, „ The king followed the queen 
* about whitherſoever ſhe rode, but got 
no good countenance, 
* ing himſelf lighted, he went to 
* Glaſcow, where he ſel] ſick, it being 
* aliceged, that he l. ad got poiſon from 


ſoning. 


cc 


So that find- 


protectreſs of the proteſtants, 


&« ſome of his ſervants,“ p. 77. 

r It was not the bearer, but king 
Charles his maſter that waz honoured 
with the order of the garter, Ram- 
bouillet, in the king his maſter's room, 
took his place amongſt the knights of 
St, George at Windſor, ſays Camden, 
5. 399. 
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whoſe deſtruction had been determined in the conference cf 
Bayonne. So, in all appearance, it was only to amuſe her, 
that the court of France gave her this equivocal mark of their 
eſteem. Elizabeth was not ignorant, that the French court, 
which was extremely bigotted, and where the queen of Scot- 
land had ſuch powerful friends, had no affection for her: nay, 
ſuppoſing ſhe had received no intelligence of the reſolution 
taken at Bayonne, which was however known or gueflcd 
by the Huguenots of France, ſhe could never truſt that 
court, 

This year, the earl of Arundel departed the kingdom with 
the queen's leave, under colour of changing the air for the 


recovery of his health. It was thought, the real motive of 


his retreat was his deſpair of marrying the queen, with which 
he had vainly flattered himſelf *. 

Shortly after Elizabeth's receiving the news of the queen 
of Scotland's delivery, ſhe viſited the univerſity of Oxford, 
where ſhe was reccived in the ſame manner as at Cambridge, 
She alſo ſhewed here, by her diſcourſe and courteous beha- 
viour, an extraordinary regard for that univerſity t. Never 
was prince greater maſter than herſelf of the art of gaining 
the love of her ſubjects, by kind and affectionate expreſſions, 
which ſeemed to flow from her heart“. 

Notwithſtanding all this, a terrible ſtorm was gathering 
againſt her. The queen of Scotland having been delivered 
of a prince, her friends began to ſtir, and ſcrupled not to act 
openly, in order to have her declared the queen's heir. Thc 
parliament met in November * with that reſolution. T hoſe 
who managed the affair were Mary's chief friends, and bad 
only her in view: but the publick good was pretended by all. 
Among the lords there were, who ſeeing Elizabeth unmar- 
ried, and the queen of Scots inclined to a divorce, flattercd 
themſelves with marrying one or other. To this end they 
kept behind the curtain, and ſet their friends to work, in order 
to ſtrike in the moſt critical minute. At length, the party 
being made, it was moved in the upper houſe to addrels the 
queen, and pray her to marry, or appoint a ſucceſſor. Among 


s He left the kingdom after the ex- Richard Greenville, William Georges, 
pence of a vaſt treaſure, on the vain Thomas Cotton, and others, Canmeen, 
hopes of enjoying the queen,---At the p. 
ſame time others of the Engliſh nation 
went into Hungary to war againſt the 
Turks; the chief of whom were, fir 
— Smith, ſon to the ſiſter of Jane 

eymour, king Edward VI's mother, 


Henry, Champernoon, Philip Butchide, 


b She Raid there ſeven days, Ibid. 
u She returned the univerſity thanks 
for their civilities in a Latin ſpcech. 
Camden, ibid. 

It met by adjournment on Septem- 


ber 30. 


D'ewes, p 93 
the 
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the reaſons alledged for this requeſt, ſome were contradiQory 
but all arguments were good to thoſe who had formed the 
project, provided they could engage the majority on their 
fide. To gain thoſe who had only the publick good in view, 
they were told, if the queen died without iſſue, the kingdom 
would be expoſed to great troubles, becauſe nothing yet was 
ſettled about the ſucceſſion. The zealous proteſtants were 
made to fear, that the queen of Scotland having a claim to 
the crown, there was danger of ſeeing the late reign acted 
over again, if the queen did not take a huſband, and with 
the blefling of God get a ſucceſſor. Many fell into the ſnare, 
imagining the queen, who had lo great an affection for her 
ſubjects, would comply with their deſires, and reſolve at 
length to marry, and they hoped by that means to ſee the 
kingdom in perfect tranquillity. The queen of Scotland was 
not mentioned, and yet it was ſhe alone the heads of the plot 
had in view. They knew the queen had reſolved never to 
marry. Nay, it was believed, ſhe could not do it without 
hazarding her life, and that her phyſicians had told her the 
ſame *. But feigning ignorance, they reſolved ſhe ſhould be 
preſſed to marry, that they might, from her refuſal, have a 
pretence to oblige her to name a ſucceſſor. This could be 
only the queen of Scotland, there being no other perſon that 
could diſpute her title. The dutcheſs of Suffolk and her two 
eldeſt daughters were dead. The third was very deformed, 
and had married a man of a very mean condition. Nay, I do 
not know whether ſhe was yet alive. As for the children of 
Catherine Grey, the ſecond of the three ſiſters by the earl of 


x Huick the queen's phyſician diſ- 
luaded her, it ſeems, from marrying, on 
pretence of ſome natural defect. Cam- 
den, p. 399,---- Here it may not per- 
haps be diſagreeable to the reader, to 
peruſe a ſtory related by Melvil, He 
was told at Neweaſtle, by an Engliſh- 
man, one of the gentlemen of queen 
Elizabeth's privy-chamber, that king 
Henry VIII. had been ſo curicus as to 
enquire of diviners or necromancers, 
what ſhould become of h's fon EAward, 
and of his two daughters Mary and Eli- 
abeth, Hs was anwered, that Ed- 


Ard du. 1 1 

ward ſhould die, havinttew davs and no 

3 A * ; 1 ou : ho = K 3 

aceihon ; and that his two daughters 
147 * 

Wald ſucceed one another, That Marr 


» 
tis el leſt dan ater, hon:d mariv a Spa- 
rd, and th t way bring many ſtrangers 


Mo Ense! 3 
ay England, wich would OOO. LON 


Vor, VII. * 


great ſtrife and alteration, That Eliza. 
beth ſhould reign after her, who ſhould 
marry either a Scotchman, or a Fre.:ch- 
man. Whereupon the king cauſed to 
give poiſon to both his daughters, but 
becaule this had not the eſtect he detired, 
(for they finding themlelves altered by 
vehement yomitings and purgings, and 
ſuſpecting poiſon, had taken remedies, ) 

he cauſed to p oclaim them both baſ- 

tards. But tus women that attended 

about queen Mary alledged, that her 
matrix was conſumed; for the was ſeveral 

times ſuppoſed to be with child by king 
Philip of Spain, yet brought forth no- 

thing but dead lumps of fleſh, There- 

fore to be revenged of her father, ſhe 

had cauſcd, tecretly in the night, to 

take up her father's bones, and burn 

them, Melvil, p. 28. 


Hert- 
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Elz. Hertford, Elizabeth had cauſed them to be declared baſtards 
1566. by a legal ſentence. Conſequently they could not pretend to 
=——— the throne. As for the countefs of Lenox's title, Mary had 
taken care to unite it with her own by her marriage with the 
lord Darnly. It was neceſſary therefore, either to call to the 
ſucceſſion ſome deſcendent from the females of the houſe of 
York, to which the queen and parliament would not have 
willingly agreed, or to nominate Mary Stuart to fil] the throne 
The houſe of after the queen. The combination was fo ſtrong in the 
lords preſs upper houſe, that ſome of the lords were of opinion it was 
the queen t9 not ſufficient to intreat the queen, but that ſhe ought to be 
marry. . . * 
Camden. Obliged to marry, or in caſe of a refuſal, a ſucceſſor be declared 
D'ewes, by act of parliament, even againſt the queen's will 7, At 
* 03. laſt, it was reſolved to fend the lord-keeper Bacon, to beſecch 
her, in the name of the houſe, to chuſe a huſband, and to lay 
the reaſons before her *. 
„ Things were managed with ſtill leſs temper in the lower 
mons areſtill houſe. It was openly maintained, that fince the queen would 
Gai not marry, ſhe ought to be conſtrained to appoint a ſucceſlor : 
mden, 3 . | 
D'ewes, p. that by neglecting ſo neceſſary a precaution, ſhe ſhowed that 
124, 128, her pretended affection for her people was all diffimulation, 
ſince ſhe preferred her own intereſt to the welfare of the na— 
tion: that ſhe could deny what was deſired of her, only out ot 
fear of her ſucceſſor, which fear could be entertained by none 
but timorous princes or faint-hearted women“. 
The queen's The queen took ſome time to return an anſwer to the 
8 lords, and ſeemed to be ignorant of, or overlocked, what 
D'ewes, Paſſed in the houſe of commons. She was however extreme— 
ly mortified, that her enemies had credit enough to turn both 
houſes of parliament againſt her, and to fee thoſe whom ſhe 
had moſt favoured prevailed with to act fo directly contrary to 
her intereſt, As ſhe knew very many of her ſubjects were 
not fully convinced of the juſtice of her title to the crown, 
ſhe plainly perceived, to appoint the queen of Scotland for 
her preſumptive heir, was really increaſing and ſtrengthening 
the right of that dangerous rival. Among the fovereign 


1 


The eatls of Pembroke and Lei- Z This petition was preſentod to the 
c<!ter did openly, and the duke of Nor- queen November 5. D'cucs, h. 104, 
folk with more caution, profeſs this to 105. 
be their opinion, But they made their 4 Theſe and other points were firſt 
ſubmiſſion, and obtained their pardon, moved in the houſe by Mr. Mojineux ; 
Camden, p. 399.----Moft cf the lo ds and were inſiſted upon by Bell and Mon- 


and other great men in England, were fon, gieat lawyers, with Dutton, King 
en well affected to the queen of Scots, mill, Wentworth, and others, Cam- 
bs : * « RW þ - * . N 44 3 « * 3 ** 8 og 
220 kept a correipondence Mith ber, as dcn, p. 408. re, P. L245 +50 
ca be ſcen in Meltil, p. 46, &“. | 
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princes, ſhe had no ally or true friend. On the contrary, ſhe 
could not doubt that the pope, France, and Spain, would 
readily aſſiſt to deprive her of the crown. Her whole de- 
pendence was upon the affection of her people, whole repre- 
ſentatives ſhe ſaw combined, as I may ſay, againſt her, to 
oblige her to take a ſtep ſo oppoſite to her true intereſt. It is 
not eaſy to gueſs what ſhe would have reſolved, if the lords 
had perſiſted in their demand, and been ſeconded by the com- 


mens. Till ſhe could more fully diſcover the intrigues which She ends for 


influenced the parliament, ſhe made uſe of an expedient 33 
ties from 


which ſucceeded, delaying to take other meaſures, according 


thirty of each houſe to come to her, 
the moſt obliging expreſſions, mixed with a gentle reproof 
from their reſolution, and promiſed them to manage things, 
not only with the care of a prince, but the tenderneſs of a 
parent. And where-.3 the houſe had offered greater ſubſidies 
than uſual *, on condition ſhe would declare a ſucceſſor, ſhe 
refuſed thoſe extraordinary grants ©, and accepted a ſmaller 
ſum, ſaying, ** That money in her ſubjects purſe, was as 


good as in her own exchequer 4.“ 
The laſt day of the ſeſſion, ſhe made the following ſpeech 


to both houſes,] to let them know, or rather to diſguiſe, her 


intentions, and evade their requeſt. 


b There is mention in the Journals 
enly of a ſubſidy, and one tenth, and 
fifteenth, Ihe bill for it was firſt read 
in the houſe of commons, October 28, 
and in the houſe of lords, on December 
17, and for the ſecond and third times, 
on = 18th, See D'ewes, p. 111,125, 
126, 

c The reaſon of this refuſal ſeems to 
be, that the declaration of a ſucceſſor, 


and the ſubſidy bill, were ordered by the 


houſe of commons to proceed together: 
to that the one could not be rejected 
without the other, See D'ewes, p. 124. 
She remicted only the third payment of 
the ſublidy, as before rated, granted by 


parliament, to induce her to declare 2 
ſuccefſor. See D'ewes, p. 131. 

d Rapin miſtaking the thirty mem- 
bers ſent for by the queen from cach 
houſe for ſo many deputies from the par- 
liament, makes the queen ſpeak the 
following ſpeech to them, and not to 
both houſes, as ſhe did at the end of the 
ſeſſion, Had he happened to ſee the 
original ſpeech which is here inſerted, 
inſtead of the abridgment in Camden, 
he would have perceived his error. What 
is inſerted between the two crotchets, is 
ſupplied from Camden, in order to reQtity 
Rapin's miſtake, 


'$.2 | « words 


: each houſes, 
as her enemies ſhould proceed. The expedient was, to order D'ewes, p. 


[ I hele ſhe diverted by 103, 10 


66 MY lords, and others the commons of this aſſembly, Queen's 
although the lord-keeper hath, according to order, | yang oa 
very well anſwered in my name, yet as a periphraſis, I Drew, 
have a few words farther to ſpeak unto you. Notwith- p. 116. 
ſtanding I have not been uſed, nor love to do it, in ſuch 
open aſſemblies ; yet now (not to the end to amend his 
talk) but remembring that commonly a prince's own 
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words be better printed in the hearers memory, than thoſe 
ſpoken by her command, I mean to fay thus much unto 
ou. T have in this aſſembly found ſo much diſſimulation, 
where I always profeſſed plainneſs, that I marvel thereat, 
yea two faces under one hood, and the body rotten, being 
covered with two vizors, ebe n and liberty, which 
they determined muſt be either preſently granted, denicd, 
or deferred; in granting whereof they had their deſires, 
and denying and deferring thereof (thoſe things being ſo 
laudable, as indeed to: all' men they are) they thought to 
work me that miſchief which never foreign enemy could 
bring to paſs, which is the hatred of my commons. But 
alas! they began to pierce the veliel before the wine was 
fined, and bega in a thing not ſoreſeeing the end; now by 
this means I have ſeen my well- wiſhers from my enemies, 
and can, as me ſeemeth, very well divide the houſe into 
four. Firſt the broachers and workers thereof, who are in 
the greateſt faults : ſecondly, the ſpeakers, who by elo- 
quent tales perſuaded others, are in the next degree 
thirdly, the agreers, who being ſo light of credit tha t the 
eloquence of the tales ſo overcame them, that they gave 
more credit thereunto than to their own wits: and laſt] 905 
thoſe that ſat ſtill, mute, and meddled not therewith, 
rather wondered, al lowing the matter; who, in my 
opinion, are moſt to be excuſed. But do you think, that 
either I am unmindtul of your ſurety by ſucceſſion v herein 
is all my care, conſidering I know myſelf to be mortal ? 
No, I warrant you ; or that I went about to break your 
liberty? No, it was never my meaning, but to ſtay you 
before you fell into the ditch. For all things have their 
time; and although perhaps you may have aſter me one 
better learned, or wiſer z yet Jaſſure you, none more care- 
ful over you; and therefore henceforth, whether I live to 
ſee the like aſſembly or no, or whoever it be, yet bewatc 
however you prove your prince's patience, as you have 
done inine. 
« And now to conclude, all this notwithſtanding (not 
meaning to make a Lent of Chriſtmaſs) the moſt pa: t of 
you may aſſure themſelves, that you depart in your prince 


grace,” 


It is not eaſy to comprehend what the queen would have 


intimated to the parliament when ſhe ſaid, ++ whether I live 


64 


to ſee the like aſſembly or no.“ For theſe are ambiguous 


words, which may be taken in various ſenſes. Beſides, they 


are 
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are put in where they have not much connexion with the pre- Eliz. 
ceding or following words. However, after this confuſed 1566. 
ſpeech, the parliament was immediately diflolved., But this 
was only a palliative remedy, which was not capable of allay- 

| ing the fermentation already raiſed among the peoples. If it 

ö gave the queen time to take other meaſures, it afforded alſo 

| her enemies leiſure more ſtrongly to erect their batteries, 

Very probably, the affair would have been debated again in 

the next parliament, if in the mean while the queen of Scot- 

land had not loſt herſelf by her ill-conduQt, and viſibly leſſened 

her party in England i. This is what I am going to ſhow, af- | 

ter cloſing the year 1566 with a brief account of the affairs I 

of the Netherlands. | 

After Philip II. had quitted theſe provinces in 1559, in Aﬀairs of 

order to reſide in Spain, the diſcontent of the nobles and the Low- 

people was grown to that height, that it was not poſſible the Sag 

affairs of that country ſhould remain any longer in their pre- Stada. 

ſent fituation, This univerſal diſſatisfaction flowed from 

ſeveral cauſes, I. The people's belief, that the king had 

formed a deſign to aboliſh their liberties and privileges, and 

eſtabliſh an arbitrary power. II. The erection of the biſhop- 

ricks, which greatly leflened the juriſdiction and revenues of 

the abbeys, in which many families were concerned. III. The 

inquiſition which was intended to be ſet up in theſe provinces, 

and which was little leſs abhorred by the catholicks than by 

the proteitants themſelves. IV. The prohibition to aſſemble 

the ſtates. V. The king's project to extirpate the hereticks, 

who were now very numerous in the country. VI. and laſt- 

ly, The intereſt of the great men, who plainly ſaw how fatal | 

to them the execution of the king's deſign would be. They | 

had in vain for ſeveral years beſought their governeſs to al- | 

ſemble the ſtates, and prevent the calamities with which they | 


e The queen about this time caſt one 
Thornton, a reader of law in Lincoln's- 
Inn, into the Tower, upon the queen 
of Scots complaint, that he had called 
her title in queſtion. Camden, p. 401. 

f This laſt mentioned parliament, 
which was diſſolved' on January 2, 
granted the queen 2 ſubſidy, and ane 
teath, and a. fifteenth, The clergy 
granted at the ſame time a ſubſidy of 
four ſhillings in the pound, to be paid in 
three years.---The acts made in this 


any rams, ſheep, or lambs alive out of 
the realm, upon pain, for the firſt of- 
fence, of forfeiture of all his goods, and 
one year's impriſonment ; and for the 
ſecond, of being declared a felon. 3. 
That cut-purſes and pick-pockets ſhall 
not have benefit of clergy. 4. Whereas 
there was but one ſheriff for Surrey and 
Suſſex, one for Eflex and Hertiordſhire, 
one for Somerſet and Do ſet, one for 
Warwick and Leiceſter, one for Not- 
tingham and Derby, one for Oxford and 


- ſeſſion were theſe: 1. An act declaring Berkſhire, it was ordered, that for the 
: the making and conſecrating of biſhops future (the year 1567 being the firſt) 
8 within this realm to be good, orderly, each of theſe counties ſhould have a 
18 and lawful, 2. That no man ſhall ſeud iheriſf a-piece, Sce Statut. 
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Eliz. foreſaw their country was ſoon going to be afflicted. Their 
1566. requeſt was conſtantly rejected. This rigour had at length 
obliged the prince of Orange, count d' Egmont, count Horn, 
and ſeveral other lords, to withdraw from the council of 
ſtate, and write to the king, that cardinal de Granvelle had 
rendered himſelf ſo odious, that the worſt was to be feared, 
if he continued any longer in the Low-Countries. Philip not 
thinking proper to recall the cardinal direfly, adviſed him 
however to withdraw. As ſoon as Granvelle was gone, the 
great men went and reſumed their places in the council. 

Mean while, the inquiſition being univerſally abhorred, the 
people began to ſtir, and ſhow their reſolution to free them- 
ſelves from that yoke. The great men ſupported this reſolu- 
tion with two motives. Firſt, becauſe they perceived the in- 
quiſition muſt prove deſtructive of liberty. In the ſecond 
place, becauſe they were informed the king had taken terrible 
reſolutions againſt them, on account of what had paſſed about 
cardinal de Granvelle. Whereupon they formed a confede- 
racy againſt the inquiſition, and Lewis count of Naſſau, bro- 
ther to the prince of Orange, with four hundred attendants, 
preſented a petition to the governeſs. On this occaſion it 
was that the proteſtants received the name of Gueux or Beg- 
gars. The governeſs not having power to grant their requeſt, 
the proteſtants, of their own accord, took the liberty to preach 
publickly, and the governeſs was forced to ſuffer it, and at 
length to allow it expreſly. From that time, Philip conſi- 
dered the people of the Low-Countriez as rebels, and they 
for the molt part looked upon him but as an unjuſt and cruel 
ſovereign, ' who aſpired to be abſolute maſter of their eſtates, 
their bodies and their ſouls, I ſhall enter no farther into theſe 
aftajrs, It ſuffices to have briefly ſhown the ſpring of the 
troubles of the Netherlands, which I ſhall have occaſion to 
ipeak of ſometimes in the ſequel. I return to the affairs of 
Scotland, which more nearly relate to England s. 

1567, i am now going to give an account of an event which has 
Remarks on been rendered obſcure, as well by religious prejudices, as for 
1 the ſake of the prince of Scotland, whoſe birth I have men- 
kinz of tioned, This prince coming to the crown of England after 
Scotland. queen Elizabeth's death, thought it his duty to try to vindi- 

cate the queen his mother from the horrible crime ſhe was ac- 
cuſed of during her life, I mean of murdering the king her huſ- 
band. In all likelihood, he made uſe of Camden's pen for 
that purpoſe. | 


A This year, on the yth day of June, in London was laid by fir Thomas 
the foundation of the Rayal-Exchange Greſham, kat, Hollingſh. p. — 
| 
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It is agreed, that Henry Stuart king of Scotland, huſband Eliz. 
of queen Mary, was aſſaſſinated the beginning of the year 1567. 


1567. It cannot be denied, that this murder was committed 


by the earl of Bothwell, or his order; that the ear! was then The queen 


in great credit with the queen, and that ſhe married him a i accuied by 
x ſome, and 


few months after the tragical death of the king, This, added cgeared by 
to her averſion for the king, forms a ſtrong prejudice againſt others. 


her, On the. other hand, almoſt all the Roman catholick 
writers who mention this murder, make it their buſineſs to 
juſtify the queen, and throw it on the earl of Murray, They 
ſcem to have taken this courſe with the more reaſon, as 
Camden a proteſtant author in his Annals of queen Elizabeth, 
has openly undertaken Mary's defence, and repreſented the 
earl of Murray as the author not only of the crime, but even 
of all the troubles which happened in Scotland, after the 
marriage of queen Mary with Francis II. 


It will be aſked perhaps, where is the neceſſity of clearing The necofl.- 
ty of clcar- 
ing this 


this fact in a hiſtory of England? I anſwer, there is an abſo- 
jute neceſſity, becauſe otherwiſe queen Elizabeth's conduct 
will be either inconceivable or miſunderſtood. The hiſtory 
therefore, as well as truth, requires a diſtinct knowledge of 
the foundation of queen Elizabeth's politicks, and of the real 
cauſe of the events which. will be related hereafter. This 
fact is as the hinge on which all the affairs of England and 
Scotland turn for ſeveral years. They who, under colour of 
clearing it, have laboured to darken it as much as they could, 
were very ſenſible, how contrary the truth was to the idea 
they deſired to give of the affairs of this reign. So, to ſet it 
in a true light, it will be abſolutely neceſlary to follow a quite 
different courſe. 


To ſucceed in what I propoſe, I muſt largely treat of the Camden. 


affairs of Scotland. Some grave authors of an eſtabliſhed re- 
putation have endeavoured to diſguiſe the facts they have 
related, by curtailing and altering them, by ſuppreſſing ma- 
terial truths, and ſuppoſing things which have not even the 
leaſt probability. To oppoſe to them a bare narration, con- 
taining only the naked truth, would not be the way to ſatisfy 
the reader, who would be till at a loſs to know whom he 
ought moſt to credit. It is neceſſary therefore to prove what 
I advance, and in matter of facts there are no better proofs 
than the mutual connexion of theſe ſame facts, and the teſti- 
monies of unſuſpected perſons. But it is almoſt impoſſible to 
ſnow where the truth has been altered, without running into 
ſome reaſonings which indeed do not always ſuit with hiſtory, 
but which, on this occaſion, ſeem to me unavoidable, 

4 Three 
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Teſtimonies 


of three 
hiſtorians. 


Buchanan, 
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Three hiſtorians who may bejeonſidered as originals, have 
related what pafled in Scotland during the reign of E lizabeth, 
namely, George Buchanan, William Camden, and James 
Melvil. Some remarks on theſe three authors will help to 
give the reader a true notion, 

Buchanan, a Scotchman and proteſtant, was a man of great 
learning, and much efteemed by all the learned in Europe, 
If he had not penned the Hiſtory of Scotland, he would per- 
haps have been neither envied nor hated : but as in the re- 
cital of the frequent quarrels between England and Scotland, 
he does not always agree with the E. naliſh hiſtorians, a pre- 

judice is formed againſt him in England, as if he endeavoured 

ro falſiſy whatever might be to the advantage of the Envlith, 
This difference would have been little regarded by other na- 
tions, if what Buchanan ſays of queen Mary Stewart had not 
excited all the Roman catholicks in Europe againſt him. 
His aim was to ſhow, that queen Mary was the ſole cauſe of 
the troubles of Scotland, and particularly, the author of the 
king her huſband's death; and his hiſtory is full of circum- 
ſtantial facts, which have a vilible connexion and tend all to 
the end he propoſed, He does not cite teſtimonics to confirm 
what he ſays, becauſe he writ at the very time the things were 
tranſacted, or ſhortly after. On the other hand, he was Mur- 
ray's creature, and counted revengeſul. It is chiefly upon 
theſe prejudices that his hiſtory has been diſcredited, without 
however any exprels endeavours to confute him in any material 
aſlertion. 

Camden, an Engliſh author and proteſtant, wrote the 
Annals of the reign of queen Elizabeth in the time of James I, 
jon of queen Mary. He was eminent for his knowledge in 
the antiquitics of England, and, if I miſtake not, he was Cla- 
renceux king at arms. The Hiſtory of England is indebted 
to him for ſeveral good works, which have greatly ſerved to 
illuſtrate it, But it manifeſtly appears, that in writing the 
Annals of Elizabeth, his only aim was to vindicate the queen 
of Scots, under colour that the Hiſtory of Elizabeth cannot 
be compiled without a particular account of the affairs of 
Scotland, He ſpeaks extremely well of Elizabeth when Mary 
is not concerned. But in the places where the two queens 
muſt be neceftarily put in oppoſition, he does it ſo artfully, 
that Elizabeth is ſhown to be in the wrong. It is not the 
fame, where he can praiſe or excuſe Mary without wounding 
Elizabeth; for then he makes no ſcruple to repreſent Mary 
as a pattern of virtue. He entirely paſſes over in ſilence what- 


ever may injure her reputation, or contents himſelf with con- 
futing 
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ſulting what ſhe is accuſed ofg®by a bare and directly oppoſite 
narration, without alledging the leaſt proof. So, when a 
man reads the hiſtories of Camden and Buchanan, he would 
think theſe two writers are ſpeaking of two different queens, 
who reigned at the ſame time in Scotland. Buchanan's de- 
ſign was to blacken Mary's reputation, and Camden's, to vin- 
dicate or praiſe her. Wherefore, Camden, who wrote laſt, 
has taken care to warn his readers, that no credit is to be 
given to Buchanan, becauſe he was the earl of Murray's crea- 
ture, a mercenary writer, and his works were condemned b 
the ſtates of Scotland. Nay, he pretends, that before his 
death he repented of his malice d; but, according to cuſtom, 
ſupports what he advances with no proof, neither does he take 
up Buchanan in any remarkable circumſtance, but only, as I 
ſaid, by giving a contrary account. Having thus removed 
the teſtimony of the Scotch hiſtorian, he adds, For his part, 
© he propoſes, to the end both ſides may be heard, to relate 
the affair [the king's murder] without any mixture of love 
or hate, as far as he can come to the knowledge of it, from 
writings, publiſhed at the very time, but ſoon ſuppreſſed ; in 
favour to the earl of Murray, and in hatred to the queen, 
or from letters of ambaſſadors, and of other perſons worthy 
© of credit.” It muſt be obſerved, that he cites in his Annals 
no paſſage from theſe ſuppreſſed writings, gives neither the 
titles nor authors, neither does he name the ambaſſadors, and 
perſons of credit, on whoſe teſtimony he builds his account, 
He alledges but one ſingle paper, which I ſhall ſpeak of in its 
place, and which carries all poſſible marks of forgery, Thus, 
after a caution not to believe Buchanan, who writ of what 
paſſed in his own time and before his own eyes, he will have 
us believe him who did not write till above forty years after the 


event, upon his bare word and upon the teſtimony of perſons 
and books UNKnOwn *, ; 


A 


— - ˙ 


After 


h Camden's words upon that point 1 Many believe Camden writ nothing 
are very inconſiſtent. He ſavs, © That in his Annals about Scotland, but what 
Buchanan often blamed himſelf with was dictated to him, or enjoined by 

tears in the king's pr reſence, for hav- James I. We muſt therefore underſtand 
ing employed his pen in too virulent here by Camden, the real author of the 
a "firain againſt queen Mary; and Annals, whoever he be. Rapin. ---- 
X : withed on his death-bed, that he might Ofborn ſays, that Camden's lines were 
* le ſo long as to recall the truth of directed by king James, and he led ra- 

that fact. Now, ſurely, if he had ther to vindicate the honour and integ- 
often blamed himſelf for this fact, he rity of his mother, than to do right for 


cc 
cc 
« 


cc 


had time enough to recall the truth of it a miftrefs, that had from a ſchoolmaſter 
aq he came to be on his death-bed, raiſed him to a capacity of being the 
See Thuanus, Adcit, ad Vol. III. p. firſt king at arms. Memoirs of Queen 
Elizabeth, § 16,--- It is ſomething re- 

markable, 


522, 
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Remarks on 
this account, 
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After this preamble, he enteßs upon the ſubject, and, in 
order to relate the king's death, begins with a character »of 
the earl of Murray, and repreſents him as a man of a bound- 
leſs ambition, and aſpiring to the crown. It has been ſeen 
that this was the accuſation brought againſt him before Henry 
II. by the queen-dowager and the cardinal of Lorrain, and of 
which Melvil has fully cleared him. Camden adds, that, 
with this view, Murray did all he could to hinder the queen's 
marriage, and not ſuccceding, took up arms againſt her, and 
was at length forced to fly into England : that, during his 
abſence, by his letters and friends, he ſowed diſcord between 
the king and queen; and to hinder his condemnation, the earl 
of Morton, his friend, perſuaded the king to cauſe Rizzo, ſe- 
cretary for the French diſpatches, to be aſſaſſinated: that the 
king coming to a ſenſe of the heinouſneſs of the crime, con- 
ceived ſuch an averſion to Murray, that he reſolved to make 
him away; but that Murray having notice of it, was imme— 
diately reconciled to Bothwell, and determined with him to 
kill the king, in order to caſt the deed on the queen, ruin her 
in the affection of her ſubjects, and at the ſame time deſtroy the 
earl of Bothwell, and ſeize the government. 

This is the ſubſtance of the ſtory forged by Camden to juſ- 
tify the queen, and throw the murder of the king upon the 
carl of Murray. I call it a forged ſtory, becauſe indeed it is 
impoſfible to reconcile it with the hiſtory of Scotland, the 
principal circumſtances whereof this author has been pleaſed 
to omit, For inſtance, he ſays nothing of the favour Rizzo 
was in with the queen, or of his great credit at court, neither 
does he mention that princeſs's amours with Bothwell ; and, 

et in his very narrative, theſe two facts muſt be neceſſarily 
ſuppoſed. For how can it be. conceived, that, to fave the 
honour and eſtates of the earl of Murray, there was a neceſ- 
ſity of aſſaſſinating a ſecretary for the French diſpatches, it 
this ſecretary had not been in great credit with the queen! 
Again, why mult Murray deſtroy Bothwell, in order to uſurp 


markable, that the records of the cri- ment of queen Mary and her huſband 
minal court, ar jufticiary of Scotland, Francis, wherein the authority of the 
commonly called The Acts of Adjournal, pope was aboliſhed, and the proteſtant 
are muling during the government of religion eſtabliſhed, are likewiſe nut 
ueen Mary, and alſo of her ſen king ling ; as were alſo thoſe of the paris 
nd, till after the trial and execution ment in December 1657, wherein th: 
of the earl of Morton in 1581. In acts made concerning the proteſtant te- 
which records was the carl of Bothwell's ligion were ratified, with ſeveral aQts 
trial, and the trials of ſome others of concerning queen Mary. Anderſon $ 
the 1egicides of king Henry Darnley. Collect. Preface to the firſt Volume, 
The records of the parliament of Scot- p. 7, 8. 
land, held in Auguſt 1560, by appoint- the 
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che government. if Bothwell had not been in poſſeſſion of Eliz. 


ic? It is very viſible, that otherwiſe Camden's account nas 
neither coherence nor foundation. In ſhort, this author was 
not ignorant that the queen of Scots had been weer ac- 
cuſed of the king her huſband's death; that all Scotland and 
all England were full of it, and that it paſſed for a certain 
fact in both kingdoms. Can therefore facts publickly known, 
if may ſo lay, be overthrown forty years after, by a bare 
contrary account, without the leaſt proof of what is ad- 
vanced ? But to confirm what I have been ſaying with re- 
gard to Camden, I need only obſerve, that Melvil's Memoirs, 
penned before Camden's Annals, but which appeared not till 
long after, are entirely oppoſite to what that author has ſaid, 
and perfectly agree with Buchanan's hiſtory, a few circum- 
ſtances excepted. 


1567. 


MeJvil is the third author I am to ſpeak of. He was a per- Remarks 


ſon of diſtinction, who was employed in ſeveral embaſſies, 
and concerned in what paſſed at the court of Scotland, Nay, 
it appears in his Memoirs, that he was very much in the 
queen's favour, ſince ſhe choſe him to adviſe her about her 
behaviour, and tell her of her faults. A ſovereign can hard! 

give a ſubject greater marks of eſteem. If Buchanan has 
not mentioned him in his hiſtory, it was probably becauſe he 
loved him not. Melvil on his part has drawn in his memoirs 
a character of Buchanan, which, though it does juſtice to his 
ſenſe and great knowledge, gives no very advantageous idea 
ot the qualities of his mind. This ſuffices to ſhow he has 
not copied that hiſtorian, and that they did not correſpond. 
He has writ what paſſed before his eyes, from the year 1563, 
when he returned to his own country, to the year 1594. Con- 
ſequently he cannot be ſaid to be ill informed. He may be 
tyl leſs ſuſpected by the queen's friends, ſince it is plain in 
his memoirs, that he was always attached to the intereſts of 
that princeſs, -/ ccordingly he ſpeaks of her every-where with 
great caution, contenting himſelf with briefly intimating (ome 
things which Buchanan has not ſcrupled to infiſt upon more 
largely. He has not thought fit however to conceal the prin» 
cipal facts, becauſe theſe facts ſerve for foundation to his me- 
moirs, which otherwiſc would have no connexion. He has 
not writ either to juſtify or accuſe the queen, but purely tor 
tne inſtruction of his fon in what paſſed in his own time. It 
ve compare his Memoirs with Buchanan's Hiſtory and Cam- 
den's Annals, we ſhall ſoon be convinced it is impoſlible to 
econcile them with what Camden ſays, but that on the 
entrary, they agree in the principal fas related by Bucha- 
nau. 


on Melvil's 


Memoirs. 
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Eliz. nan. All the difference is, Melvil has cleared many things 

1567. which Buchanan did not well know; and on the other hand, 

Buchanan has enlarged much more upon every thing that 
can refle& on the queen, whereas Melvil very ſlightly touches 
upon ſuch paſſages. By that he ſhows he ſpeaks of them 
with regret, and ſo far only as to carry on the thread of his 
Memoirs. 

After theſe remarks upon three hiſtorians, of whom two 
were cotemporaries, eye-witneſſes of what they relate, and 
agree together in the main without having writ by concert, 
and without one at leaſt being liable to be ſuſpected of di 
guiſing the truth, and of whom the third writ forks years aſter, 
and is directly contrary to the two others, without ſupporting 
his ſtory with any teſtimony, or known author, I think ! 

cannot be blamed if I take the two firſt for guides preferably to 

the laſt k. 
The queen Whilſt the king was taking remedies to expel the poiſon, 
ercers the the queen removed the young prince her ſon from Sterling 7, 
2 and ordered him to be carried to Edinburgh, though it was 
Fiinburgh, in the midſt of winter l. Shortly after ſhe heard the king had 
Buchanan. reſolved to withdraw into France or Spain, and that there 
TO _ was an Engliſh ſhip ready to receive him, as ſoon as he could 
to withdraw bear the fatigue of the voyage, This precaution making her 
into Spain. apprenenfive he would get away, and fo break all B er mea- 
Seck him, fures with Bothwell, ſhe expreſſed an intention to be recon- 
and per- Sie to bim. 10 that purpoſe, ſhe ſent ſeveral dach and 
ſnades him affectionate letters to convince him of her ſincerity. At laft, 
„eee the went to fee him at Glaſcow ®, and fo artfully managed 
Fichinan, him, that ſhe prevailed with him to return to Edinburgh in a 
Mev, litter. Melvil does not mention the queen's 8 to Glaſ- 
p ». cow, but neceſſarily ſuppoſes a reconciliation, ſince he ſpeaks 


£ 13 1 
2980 148 06 


ITuanus, 2 0 14 king's s voluntary return to Edinburgh n' As ſoon 45 
he came there, he was lod: ged in a loneſome houſe o, nea 
5 


* In fort, it may be ſaid of theſe of Marr, that the caſtle of Edinburgl 
three hiſtorians, in regard to queen might be taken out ol his hand Napia. 
Mary, that Cataden ha. as ſcarce {aid one m Attended only by the Ha miltons, 
Word of truth, that Buc han an has faid and other enemies of the king. Bu- 


4 +! = * 2. 
2 12 71 uth, 4 10 Tore * Han the truth, chanan. 


and that Meivil has ſaid the truth, but n His words are, The king was alter- 
not the whole truth. wards brought to Edinbur gl, and lodge 
| Pretcading that the houſe where he in the Kirk-freld, as a place of £ go 
his 


was kept, was Inconven:ent, and Ster- air, where he might beſt 1ecover 


} 


. 1 7 ohat. f 
ling a moiſt and cold place, where te health. But many ſuſpected that © 


ould catch cold. Buchanan. Melvil earl of Bothwell had fome enterp 
ſfiys nothing of this journey; but he againſt him, p. 78. 
ſuppoſes it afterwards, When he ſays, o Vninhabited for ſeme years. 


! . , « ' * 
the qucen delivered the prince to the carl. chanan. 
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the walls of the city, on pretence he would be diſturbed by Eliz. 
the noiſe in the palace. For ſome days the queen made him I567, 
frequent viſits, and even cauſed her own bed to be brought 
into a room underneath the king's. In a word, ſhe omitted. 

nothing to perſuade him, ſhe did not bear him the leaſt ill 

will. At that time the ear] of Murray, upon news that his The ear! op 
wife was like to die of a miſcarriage, deſired leave to go and Murray 
ſce her, and went away accordingly, notwithſtanding the 3 * 
queen's inſtances to the contrary. This circumſtance makes Buchanan. 
equally for Buchanan and Camden. Buchanan infers from Melvil, 
it, that the ear] of Murray had no hand in the king's murder, — 
who was killed the night following, ſince he abſented himſelf k. 
the day before the deed v. Camden draws a quite contrary 
inference, ſaying the motive of his going away was to hinder 

his being ſuſpected. Buchanan and Melvil affirm, many Buchanan. 
knew there was a deſign to kill the king, but no man durſt Melvil, 
warn him of it, becauſe he told all again to the queen, or to Fes | 
ſome of his ſervants who betrayed him. However, the carl OP 
of Orkney, half-brother to the earl of Murray, gave him no- 

tice of it, which he telling again to the queen, ſhe ſent for the 

earl of Orkney to examine him; but he denied in her preſence 

he had ever ſaid any ſuch thing 9. 

At length, the time appointed for the deed being come, the The tragient 
queen left the king to go and put to bed one of her women death of the 
who had been married that day. I omit numberleſs circum- * 
ſtances whereby Buchanan inſinuates the queen was in the — 
plot. Indeed thoſe circumſtances would be fo many proofs, t. iii. p. 324. 
if they were confirmed by an unſuſpected author: but as 7g 
Melvil fays nothing of them, I chuſe to paſs them over in ei 
ſllence. However, the king was ſtrangled that night *, with Thuanus, 
one of his ſervants who Jay in his room. As ſoon as he was 
dead, his body was carried into a garden belonging to a neigh - 
bouring houſe, where his flippers were alſo brought. Then guchaaan. 
hre was ſet to ſome barrels of powder placed in the room 
where the queen's bed was, and the houſe was blown up. 


The people who came running in at the noiſe, were told at 


p Melvil ſays, that he was retired to a ſtable, where a napkin was ſtopped 
from the court. ſeveral days before, p. in his mouth, and he therewith ſufio- 
78. cated, p. 78. | 

q This advertiſement, ſays Melvil, r Sebaſtian, one of her muſick. Bu- 
moved the earl of Bothwell to haſte for- chanan. 
ward his enterprize ; be had before laid February 10, two hours after mid- 
a train of powder under the houſe Where night. See Anderſon's Collect. tom. i. 
the king did lodge, and in the night p. 36. Conaeus varies from this account 
did blow up the ſaid houſe with the in ſome circumſtances, but agrees with 


+4 


firſt, 


powder ; but it was ſpoken, that the it in the main, Sce Jebb's Collect. 


King was taken forth, land brought dwn tom, il, p. 29. 
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A report is 
ſpread that 
the carl of 
Murray had 
killed the 
king, 
Camden. 
Buchanan. 
Spotiſwood. 
Thuanus. 
Bothwell is 
acculed of it. 
Melvil, 

p. 78. 


The king is 
buried near 
Rizzo. 
Buchanan. 


Murray re- 
turns to 
court, 


Buchanan, 


Scandalous 
behaviour of 
the queen, 


TH E 41'S F O'N-/T 


firſt, that the violence of the gunpowder had thrown the 
king into the garden. But as his ſlippers were found by him, 
as his ſhirt was not ſinged by the fire, and as ſome black and 
blue marks were ſeen round his neck, the people were not ſo 
credulous. The ſame night it was rumoured about the city, 
that the earls of Morton and Murray had cauſed the king to 
be aſſaſſinated, and this report ſpread immediately as far az 
the borders of England. Camden infers from hence, that the 
earl of Murray muſt have been concerned in the murder, ſince 
he was preſently accuſed by the voice of the publick : but 
this voice of the publick confiſted doubtleſs of ſome people 
who were ſuborned to ſpread the report. Melvil affirms on 
the contrary, it was whiſpered at court that-Bothwell had 
cauſed the king to be murdered, and that he was ſtrangled 
with a napkin. He adds, I came to the door of the queen's 
chamber the next morning after the murther, and the car] 
of Bothwell ſaid, That her majeſty was ſorrowful and quiet, 
which occaſioned him to come forth. He ſaid, the ſtrangeſt. 
accident had fallen out which ever was heard of, for thunder 
had come out of the ſky, and had burnt the king's house, 
and himſelf was found dead lying a little diſtance from the 
houſe under a tree. He defired me to go up and fee him, 
how that there was not a hurt nor a mark on all his body, 
But when I went up to fee him, he had been taken into 
a chamber, and kept by one Alexander Durham, but I could 
not get a ſight of him.” Buchanan adds, the queen ordered 
the body to be brought to her on the wrong ſide of a bench, 
and after viewing it ſome time, without any ſigns of joy or 
grief, commanded it to be interred near Rizzo, in the ſepul- 
chre of the kings. It is ſtrange that Camden, who attempts 
to {trip Buchanan of all credit, ſhould not undertake to con- 
fute any of the circumſtances related by that hiſtorian, 
though they are many in number, and very dithonourable to 
the queen, 

The earl of Murray, though ſick, and notwithſtanding 
the rumour about him, came to court two days after, and ap- 
peared without fear. This ſhows he was in no dread of the 
accuſations of his enemies; and indeed he was never qusſtioned 
for the fach. The queen keeping her chamber but a ſew 
days, reſumed her uſual way of lite, having always the earl of 
Bothwell with her. 


ax *F_ ©. © HEY T4 et RT * 


t Though the nobility there prefent 
had decreed to give him a magnificcat patch him out of the way, 
nan, I IS, 


u But Bothwell attempted to iſe 
See Eucha— 


burial. Buchanan. 


Mean 
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Mean while, the people murmured exceedingly that there Eliz. 

was no enquiry concerning the king's death, of which they 1567. 

openly acculed the ear] of Bothwell, Theſe murmurs were ſo 

publick, that Bothwell could not help taking ſome ſtep to Bothwell | 

ſhow. he was willing to clear himſelf. He went therefore in enn vain 
þ g a to clear him- 

company with ſome friends to the earl of Argyle, chief juſtice felt. 

of the kingdom, and requeſted him to make inquiſition con- Buchanan, 

cerning the murder of the king. Upon his requeſt, a pro- Mev 

ceeding was begun, and the depoſitions of ſeveral perſons 

were taken; but all was ſuppreſſed on a ſudden. "The court Anderſon's 

was contented with offering a reward to any perſon that ſhould Ee. 

diſcover the authors of the king's death : but as all believed 5 3% 

the queen and Bothwell guilty, no one was fo bold as to accuſe &c. 5 

them. It would have been very dangerous to take ſuch a 

ſtep “. However, libels and ballads were publiſhed, wherein Ib. p. 38,43. 

Bothwell was ſtill accuſed. Whereupon he cauſed it to be fixed Buchanan. 

up in ſeveral places, that he would fight any perſon that ſhould Spotiſ wood. 

dare to maintain the accuſation. He was anſwered by another 

paper, poſted up without a name, that his challenge was ac- 

cepted, provided he would appoint a neutral place for the duel; 

but this came to nothing. 

The queen perceiving at length that the murmurs and The queen 
complaints of the people might be attended with ill conſe- $* tne cat- 
quences, was deſirous of having the caſtle of Edinburgh in her bark ** 
hands, the cuſtody whereof was committed to the earl of bands, and 
Marr by the ſtates. The earl was unwilling to comply with delliters the 
the queen's defire : but at length, imagining a civil war was he ndof 
at hand, he offered to deliver the caſtle, provided he was ſuf- Marr. 
fered to carry the young prince to Sterling, of which he was 9%" 
governor alſo. He thought it more advantageous to be maſter _ Ss. 
of the prince's perſon than of the caltle of Edinburgh, and : 
the queen agreed to the exchange. 

Hitherto people were contented with liberally publiſhing The earl of 
their ſuſpicions of Bothwell, without any adverfary appearing Lenox de. 
againſt him : but at laſt, the earl of Lenox finding the queen d Nr 
very flow to puniſh the crime lately committed, ſollicited her king's 
by letters for juſtice upon Bothwell, charging him with being Seath. 
the author of the king his ſon's murder. This letter threw 88 
the queen into great perplexity. She could not deny a father Anderion's 
the ſatisfaction he demanded, eſpecially in a caſe concerning Collect. 
the death of a king who had been her huſhand. I ſhall not OT EN 
relate here all her artifices to evade this proſecution, and to Spotiſwood, 


W Since ; ; 
Since, as Buchanan obſerves, the perſon, the judge, the examiner, and 
1 of Bothwell was. to be the accuſed the puniſher too, 1. 18. 


get 


| 
| 
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Bothwell is 
acquitted. 
Melvil, 

p. 78. 
Spotiſwood. 
April 26, 
27. 


Fruitleſs re- 
preſentations 
to the guven 
about her 
Marr ing 
Bothwell. 
Melvil, 


p. 78. 


Ibid. P · 79. 


The queen 
ſuſfers her- 
ſelf to be 
carried off by 
Bothwell, 
who con- 
ducts her to 
Dunbar. 

Me lvil, 

P. 79. 


re 


get Bothwell acquitted, becauſe Buchanan, who has given 
the particulars, may be ſuſpected. I ſhall content myſelf 
with tranſcribing what Melvil ſays upon this ſubject. 

Every body ſuſpected the earl of Bothwell, and thoſe who 

© durlt ſpeak freely to others, ſaid plainly, that it was He, 
© Whereupon he drew together a number of lords of his de- 
peaders to be an aſlize, which cleared and acquitted him; 
ſome for fear, ſome for favour, and the greateſt part in ex- 
pectation of advantage. This way being aſſailed, he re- 
mained ſtill the greateſt favourite at court.” 
This teſtimony of a man who cannot be ſuſpected of ſlan- 
dering her is very ftrong againſt the queen. She not only 
could not part with a manepublickly accuſed of the murder of 
the king her huſband, but even made him her prime minitter 
and favourite. Though ſhe had believed him innocent, it 
was renouncing the Jaws of decency, which a woman ſeldom 
does, unleſs carried away by the violence of paſſion: but thete 
are trifles in compariton of what ſhe did afterwards *. 

'The report of the queen's intending to marry the ear! of 
Bothwell flying from the court over all the kingdom, the 
lord Herris came to Edinburgh, He took fo ſeaſonable a 
time, that he accoſted the queen in Bothwell's abfence, and 
caſting himſelf at her feet, freely told her, it would be an ever- 
laſting diſhonour to her, if the married her huſband's mur- 
derer. The queen feigning a ſurprize, anſwered, ſhe did 
not know from whence he had that intelligence, and very 
coldly added, that hitherto her heart had dictated nothing to 
her in favour of Bothwell, A few days after, Melvil received 
a letter from England about the fame thing, but expreſſed 
in much ſtronger terms than the lord Herris's remonſtrance, 
which he ſhowed to the queen, vho ſaid it was a device of 
his own. Melvil afſurcd ber, the letter came from the per- 
fon whoſe name was ſubſcribed, and contained nothing but 
what he himſelf had deſigned to repreſent to her as he was in 
duty bound. Thus the queen, in reſolving to marry Both- 
well, ſinned not out of ignorance, ſince ſhe was fully informed 
of the people's opinion concerning the author of the king's 
death. 

A few days after ſhe went to Sterling to ſee the prince her 
ſon. If Buchanan is to be credited, her intent was on ſome 
pretence to get him out of the hands of the earl of Marr, who 
plainly refuled to deliver him. In her return to Edi: nburgh, 


„ 


ohn Habroun, Talia, Dagleiſh, murther, January the zd enſuing. See 


117 


* OWT Were exec! med for t tle ki 43 's : Buchanan's Dee »». 0 3g 


ſhe 
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ſhe was met by the earl cf Bothwel!, with a company of Eliz, | 
armed men”, who carried her away, and conducted her to 1567, | 
Dunbar. Melvil, who was preſent, and was himſelf ar- 
reſted, ſays © Bothwell only took her majeſty's horſe by the Buchanan, 
« bridle, and adds not a word which may inſinuate that the - Ext gina 
queen ſeemed ſurprized at this violence, or that ſhe offered to ; 
make the leaſt refiftance *, He lays on the contrary, that 
captain Blachater who ſeized him, aſſured him all was done 
with the queen's own conſent. 

When Bothwell came to Dunbar, he procured a divorce Bothwell 
from his wife, daughter of the carl of Huntley, whom he had P'''* «5 

. , . his wife, 

married but ſix months before. The divorce was decreed by p,y,un.. 
two ſentences, one in the eccleſiaſtical, and the other in the Melvil. 
civil court, and both at the ſuit of-the counteſs of Bothwell, Spotitwocd. 
In the firſt trial, before the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, Both- 
well was accuſed of a criminal commerce with a kinſwoman 
of his wife, and upon his confeſſion, the archbiſhop pro- 
nounced the ſentence of divorce *. In the ſecond, his wife 
accuſed him of adultery, and as he did not deny it, the mar- | 
rage was annulled. He was forced to uſe theſe two means, 
by reaſon of the different rules the two courts oblerve, with 
regard to the cauſes for annulling a marriage. The proceſs 
was commenced and ended in leſs than ten days. In all ap- 
pearance, the carl of Huntley, Bothwell's great friend, per- 
ſuaded his daughter himſelf to ſue for a divorce. This is | 
Buchanan's account; but Melvil ſays, he cannot tell how nor p. 84 0 
by what law he parted with his wife, becauſe having been re— | 
leaſed, he had left Dunbar. Hence it is plain at leaſt, he had 
not read Buchanan's Hittory, when he writ his Memoirs, nor 
did copy that hiſtorian, though they agree in the principal 
facts. N 

Bothwell being thus parted from his wife, carried the The quern's „ 
queen to Edinburgh, and the next day ihe appeared in the N q! 
courts of juſtice, and declared ſhe was entirely free, This wr” ns nn 
was done to prevent an objection, which might be taken from Buchanan, | 
her Captivity, to null the marriage ſhe intended to contract Andersen! 
with Bothwell. This marriage was ſo odious in all its cir- Cle. 
cumſtances, that it was very difficult to find any pretence to . 
ellen the horror of it. The only method the queen and ol 
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Y Six hundred men, at Almon bridge, huſband, See Anderſon's Collect, tom. 

uchanan. i. P. 99. 

* The queen, in her inſtructions to 2 Some ſay he had a bull to abſolve 
the biſhop of Dunblane, favs, That the hun from this inceſt, If fo, he would 
nl partly extorted, and partly ob- not plead it, that he mi, vive occaſion 45 
lined her promiſe to take hira for her to the annulling ct tie marriage, Rapin, 4] 


Ver, VII. U Both- 
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IIe! ih, 
bid. 


Spotiſwood. 


The queen 
and Both- 
well cauſe a 
league te be 
ſigned by 
ſome lords. 
Buchanan. 


1 The earl 
refuſes to 
| ſign it. 
Buchanan. 
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Bothwell could ſind, was to make the lords of the court 
complices of the ſame crime. To that end, Bothwell having 
invited them to dinner, preſented to them and cauſed them to 
ſubſcribe a paper, the purport whereof was, That they 
« judged it was much the queen's intereſt to marry Bothwell, 
© he having many friends in Lothian and upon the borders, 
which would cauſe good order to be kept. And then the 
© queen could not but marry him, ſeeing he had run awa 
and Jain with her againſt her will.” One of Camden's ar- 
tifices, among many others, is to ſpeak of this paper or ap- 
probation of the great men in a very looſe manner, and alter 
it entirely, under colour of relating the ſubſtance. Moreover 
he ſpeaks of it before he relates the queen's rape, that the 
rape might be conſidered as a conſequence of the approbation 
of the great men, whereas it was juſt the contrary, as may 
be ſeen by the very writing in Melvil >, However the mar- 
riage was folemnized © after the manner of the proteſtants by 
the biſhop of Orkney, who was very ready to do fo odious an 
office. 

Whatever ſuſpicion the queen had given of herſelf, by her 
neglect to puniſh the authors of the king's murder, there were 
ſome however who {till doubted whether ſhe was guilty. But 
when they ſaw her publickly eſpouſe the earl of Bothwell, 
hardly was there a man who durſt undertake her defence“. 
It was eaſy for her to perceive the change in the hearts of her 
ſubjeAs, fo viſible was their diſcontent. For this reaſon, ſhe 
refolved to ſtrengthen herſelf with the aſſiſtance of the great 
men, by forming a league with them for the defence of her- 
ſelf and new ſpouſe. All thoſe that depended on Bothwel! 
readily ſigned the league ; but herein lay not all the difficulty, 
There was another very conſiderable party which was to be 
cained, otherwiſe the league of the court would be of little 
power. To that end, the queen and Bothwell thought it 
neceſſary to begin with the earl of Murray, that he might 
influence all the reſt. The confederacy therefore was brought 
him to ſign, But he anſwered, that to oblige him to ſerve the 
queen, it was needleſs to make him ſign the paper; and for 
the carl of Bothwell, ſince the queen had deſired he would be 


* 


b And yet the queen, in her inſtrue- 
tions to the biſhop of Dunblane, makes 
this writing to have been ſigned beſore 
ſhe was carried away. See Anderſon's 
Collect. tom. i. p. 94, and 104. 

c May 1s, at the palace in Holy- 
rood-houſe, by Adam Bothwell biſhop 
of Orkney, Melvil, p. 80. 


1 


d And people began to think, that 
the prince was in danger to be cut off by 
him who had flain his father z for 
Bothwell boaſted, that if he could get 
him once in his hands, he ſhowsd War- 
rant him from revenęing his father 


death, Melvil, p. 78, 81. 


recon- 


Noe. 2 


reconciled to him, he ſhould punQually obſerve whatever he Eliz. 
had promiſed. However, fearing after this refuſal to be ex- 
poſed to the reſentment of the court, he defired leave to with- 
draw to ot. Andrew's ; but perceiving the queen made ſome 
{cruple, prayed her to permit him to paſs ſome time in France; 
to which ſhe readily conſented, and he departed within a few 
days*. Camden has taken care not to mention the reaſon of He retires 
Murray's retiring into France: that very ill agrees with his 1 France, 
ſcheme. For, had that lord aſſociated with Bothwell to kill — 
the king, why ſhould he quit the court, at a time when, in- Camden. 
ſtead of having any thing to ſear, he might have expected 

every thing from the great credit of his pretended friend ? 

Mean while, all Scotland Joudly complained that no ven- A confede- 
geance was taken for the king's death, and at ſeeing the queen du to pu- 
married to the man who was univerſally conſidered as the e 
murderer. The king of France even writ to Du Crocq his derers, and 
ambaſſador, to ſignify his aſtoniſhment at it, and his letter dolle the 
was ſhown to ſeveral lords. In ſhort, the earls of Argyle, ee 
Morton, Marr, Athol, Glencarn, and the baron of Boyd, Buchanan. 
meeting at Sterling, ſigned a conſederacy, the intent whereof Mell, 
was to bring the murderers of the king to condign puniſh- 1 
ment, and to cauſe the queen's late marriage to be diſſolved , 
They hoped to effect this the more eaſily, as they had room 
to believe the queen herſelf would not be ſorry to be com- 
pelled, conſidering the unworthy treatment ſhe had now re- 
ceived from her new ſpouſe. Melvil ſays, he heard her one p. 87. 


day call for a knife to ſtab herſelf, not being able to bear his 
brutiſh uſage, 


As the confederates did not queſtion that the people of The queen 
Edinburgh would countenance their undertaking, they had Ny 
projected to inveſt the city, that the queen and Bothwell, Dunbar. 
who were there without troops, might not eſcape. But Both- Buchanan, 
well, having notice of their deſign, retired with the queen to 
Borthwick. They were purſued by the confederates ; but it“ 
was 1n vain, the queen and Bothwel! being now gone to Dun- 
bar. Having miſſed their aim, the confederates marched to 
Edinburgh, where the gates were opened to them, notwith- Edinburgh 
ſtanding the endeavours of the earl of Huntley, the arch- 3 
biſhop of St. Andrew's, and the biſhop of Roſs to the con- rates. 
trary, who were even forced to withdraw into the caſtle, from Buchanan, 


whence fir James Balfour, whom the queen had made gover— 4 
e Melvil ſpeaks not of this confedera - f And for that purpoſe aſſembled 
y. He fays only, that the earl of Murray about three thouſand men together, 


retired into France, without ſhowing the Melvil, p. $2. 
raſon, Rapin, 


U 2 nor, 
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Eliz. nor, afforded them means to eſcape. He gave alſo the con- 
1567. ſederates to underſtand he would not give up the caſtle, but 
intended to ſtand neuter, 

The queen Mean time, the qucen and Bothwell drew together ſome 


_ e ſorces at Dunbar with all poſſible diligence. But the confe- 
to Edin= derxrates were extremely embaraſſed. They had no money : 
bah. Balfour refuſed to give them any artillery or ammunition; and 
3 by reaſon of the ill ſucceſs of the enterprize of Borthwick, 
p. 82. part of their troops had deſerted them. So, after ſeveral con- 


ſultations, they had almoſt reſolved to give over their projects, 
and return to their homes. The queen and Bothwell being 
informed of their condition, marched immediately tow ard: 
Edinburgh, in hopes of ſurprizing them before they came to 
any reſolution. The news being brought to the confederates 
The confe- in the night, inſtead of flying they reſolved to meet the queen, 
d-rates © and decide the affair by a battle, This reſolution ſtopped 
our to mect 
"pea their enemies, who finding things take a quite different turn 
Buchanan, from what they expected, ſuffered them to paſs the Eſk with- 
out oppoſition, after which the two armies ftood very near 
each other. Then it was the queen perceived her troops did 
not ſerve her heartily, and that but few of her officers and 
She is afraid ſoldiers were willing to fight in her quarrel. The knowledge 


1 OQ 
©); Geng * — 


ſerted by ol this inſpiring her with great fear, ſhe defired to ſpeak with 
troops. William Kircaldie laird of Grange, one of the heads of the 
Mev; contederates, who commanded a ſmall body, more advanced 


Ri 2 than the reſt of the army. Kircaldie waiting on her, told 


Serie cod. her plainly, there was no hopes of agreement, unleſs ſh 
would put away Bothwell, who was reckoned the late king's 
murderer, and moreover, was married to another woman; 
but on that condition, the confederates would honour and 

S! 1 obcy her as they ought, The queen aſking him, whether ſhe 

he Joh could rely upon his word, he returned to the confederates, 

and brought a full power to treat with the qucen upon that 
condition, Whereupon Bothwell ſeeing no remedy, chole to 
and putsher- retire to Dunbar, and the queen put herſelf into the hands ct 
gm 1 then Kircaldic, who conducted her to the confederate army. Ihe 
nut hanan. heads received her with more reſpect than ſhe expected ; but 

Melvii, it was with great difficulty the ſoldiers were reſtrained, who 

abr A cried out againſt her very irreverently. She was conducted 

She is con. that night to Edinburgh, and lod ged in the provolt's houlc, 

encted tn where a guard was ſet on her, ſo that ſhe was really a priſonct. 


Eankurzm It is likely, the heads were not yet fully determined what 
and put into 


Vuſtody ; _ £0 00 with her; but ſhe aForded them her! elf an occafion to 
M-lvil, be reſolved. The very night ſhe came to Edinburg", thc 
P. Sg. bribed one of her guard, and gave him a letter for Bothwe!l, 


3 


fall 
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full of tender and affectionate expreſſions, calling him, © her Eliz. 
ce dear heart,” and promiſing never to forſake "him. This 1567. 
letter falling into the hands of the confederate lords, made 
them reſolve to be more watchful over her, and afforded a and then 
pretence to ſhut her up, in the caſtle of Lochlevin, under the yard 
cuſtody of the earl of Murray's mother, TP e 

The queen complained grievouſly of this uſage, and writ to Buchanan. | 
Kircaldie, reproaching him that what had been promiſed her 1 
was not performed. Kircaldie anſwered, he had already up- i 
braided the lords for the ſame; but they had ſhowed him a 
letter under her own hand, which had topped his mouth. He 
ended his letter with ſaying, he could do nothing for her, but 
adviſe her to think no more of a man who was married to an- 
other, and accuſed of killing her huſband, "The queen, as 
ſhe read the letter, ſhed a flood of tears. 

But a thing which happened a few days after was ſtill more A cet of 
prejudicial to her. Bothwell coming to Dunbar, ſent a man Fetbvell's, 

with ſome 

to Balfour, governor of Edinburgh-caſtle, for a caſket which ee ie in- 
he had truſted with him. It was a filver caſket, preſented to tetcegted. 
the queen by Francis II. which ſhe had given to Bothwell, Pub 5nan's 
Balfour delivered it to the meſſenger; but if we may believe 5 [oe 
Buchanan, gave notice of it to the confcderate lords, who ;. 203. 
took it from the bearer, However, it fell into their hands. | 
They opened it, and found a great many love-verſes and let-— 
ters, and among the reſt, ſome that contained the whole plot 
againſt the late king, and the manner it was to be executed * 
But this was not all; Buchanan ſays, there were alſo three 
contracts of marriage between the queen and Bothwell, one 
of which was written in the queen's hand before the king's 
death. Another was written in the earl of Huntley's hand, 
in the interval between the king's death and the queen's third 


po 


. __ * 
marriage“; and the laſt was a contract in form, made at the 


time of the a w Probably, the two firſt were only i 


0 draughts, ſuppoſing Buchanan ſpeaks the truth; for Melvil 11 
ot lays nothing of the caſket or contracts, Camden fays how- 1M 
Cc ever, on another occaſion, that certain verſes and love-lettcrs | 
ut were produced againſt the queen z but mentions not the caſket 1 
0 ſpoken of by. Buchanan. 10 
6 he queen's captivity, and the ſeizing of her papers, having Bethwe!l 1060 
ſe, made Bothwell ſenſible it would not be proper for him to be 1 | | 
er. Orknev. li} | 
nat g Theſe letters were fir? publiſhed at under Mary's name, but do not agree Buchanan, \t 
5 the end of Buchanan's Detect; on; with the former. Melvil, 
0 others have ſince been printed at London h Dated April 5, Ste Buchanan's p. $2, 
{1c 


in 1726, by Mr, Edward Simmoads, Detect. 
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in Scotland, he retired to the iſles of Orkney i, where he 
turned pyrate for ſome time, either for his ſubſiſtence, or to be 
revenged of the Scots. 

Mean whi tle, the chiefs of the confederates conferring to- 
gether upon their affairs, conſidered that if they ſhould put 
the queen again in yoflefſion of the government, they could 
not rely on her promiſes, or be ſecure againſt her *, I hey 
concluded therefore, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to de- 
prive her of the adminiſtration, and to that end ſent che earl 
of Lindſayl, to perſuade her to reſign the crown to the prince 
her ſon. Camden ſays, to oblige her to this, ſhe was threat- 
ned to be brought to a publick trial for the murder of the 
king her huſband, for incontinency, and for breach of pi, 
miſe on the account of religion. And Melvil affirms. 
earl of Lindſay had orders to threaten her, if he th. 
neceſſary. The queen was ſtrangely ſurprized at thi. ; 
ſition : but rightly judging, it was not in her power iO < 
what was demanded, and that an obſtinate refuſal might druw 
upon her worſe troubles, ſhe gave her conſent. She did it 
the more readily, as ſhe was privately told by ſome of the 
confederates, and Throckmorton the Engliſn ambaſliacor, 
that whatever ſhe ſigned in priſon would not be of any _— 
but might be revoked when ſhe ſhould be at liberty. Th 
confederate lords willingly agreed, ſhe herſelf ſhould nomi- 
nate one or more regents, to covern the kingdom during the 
prince's minority. She appointed the carl of Murray, either 
of her own choice n, or becaule it was hinted to her that he 
was deſired for recent; and, in caſe he refuſed the office, ſhe 
ſubſtituted the duke of Chateleraut, the carl of Argyle, and 
ah: other lords n. Then, the was made to ſign all the acts 

ceſſary for the refionarion of the crown ; and notice being 
Ent to the earl of Murray, who was in France, the prepara- 
tions were made for the inauguration of the new king, who 
vas but a ycar old. The queen's reſignation was ſigned the 


i And from thence to the Schetland be tried, and condemned to perpetual 
ines. Buchanar;. impriſonment, and her fon crowned in 
k Lidington,. and ſome others, were her room. And others again, that the 
for. retoring her to her authority on ſhould loſe nt. crown and "fe together. 
theſe terms, That the king's murderers Camden, 
ſnoud te puniſied; That care ſhould be 1 And the . Ruthven, Spotiſ- 
taken cf the prince's perſon; and that wood, p. 211. 
Bothwell ſhould be divorced from her, m Melvil ſays, ſhe defired the lord 
end rehgior> eſtabliſhed. Others were, Murray to be the firſt regent, p. 85. 
tor her abdicating the kingdom in behalf n Matthew earl of Lenox, Joh n earl 
of her fon, and being ſent in perpetual of Athol, James carl of Morton, Alex- 
. 40 eien er in Fra: nce or Envland, ander earl of SIE 55 and iro car! of 
Others were of orinion, that Ne ſhoal! Matr. Camden, p. 305. Buch 


Be 
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24th of June, and the young king was inaugurated che 29th 
of the ſame month by the biſhop of Orkney. 

Shortly after, ſome lords e, who were not of the confede- 
racy, met at Hamilton-calHle, to conſult what was to be done 
at this juncture. The confederates having notice thereof, 
ſent James Melvil, author of the Memoirs, to know the 
reaſon of their being aſſembled. They replied, they could 
not but think it ſtrange, that the king ſhould be crowned 
wit out their being called to the ceremony, fince they had no 
leſs zeal than the reſt of the lords for the good of their coun- 
try, and they belieyed to have cauſe to fear there were ill de- 
ſians againſt them, ſince ſuch important reſolutions had been 
taken without conſulting them; that therefore they were met, 
not with intent to offend any perſon, but only to provide for 
their own fafety, Melvil ſays, the wiſeſt of the confederates 
re for admitting theſe lords to their conſultations, but the 
ers reſolved to exclude them, and that this advice pre- 
ed to the great detriment of the kingdom. Indeed, from 
> {mall number of lords aſſembled at Hamilton roſe a party, 

an declared at length for the queen, and ſerved long to 
the troubles of the kingdom. 

The chiefs of the confederates had not all the ſame views. 
Some acted only out of private intereſt, and made uſe of the 
preſent juncture to ruin their enemies. Others, in ſigning the 
confederacy, intended to remove the ſcandal which the queen's 
marriage had given, to get rid of Bothwell, to put the queen 
again in poſſeſſion of the government, and perhaps to limit 
Fer authority by means of the ſtates. Theſe knowing the 
earl of Murray was returning to Scotland ?, ſent James Melvil 
to inform him of the ſituation of affairs, and to exhort him 
to behave with great moderation, and above all things to 
avoid an entire rupture with the queen. They repreſented to 
him, that his intereſt required it, becauſe he would be much 
more maſter of his own party, fo long as he left the queen 
ſome hopes, than if he reduced her affairs to ſuch a ſtate, 
that her enemies would have nothing more to fear from her, 
Murray perceived, that indeed ſuch a conduct would be ad- 
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Snndry mo- 
tives cf the 


contcderates, 


vantageous to him, and promiſed to follow their advice. But The ex of 
he was no ſooner arrived than he ſuffered himſelf to be ſwayed Murray ar- 


by the violent men of his party, who perluaded him to put 


© The lords Hamilton, Pally, Flem- p He came to Edinburgh, Augult 11, 
ing, Boid, John Hamilton biſhop of St. Sępetiſwocd, P. 211. 
Andrew's, &c. Melvil, p. $5. 

U 4 A few 


rives, and 
* a oe ill rreats the 
affairs beyond the power of being ever reſtored. This is the ae. 

repreſentation Melvil gives of the earl of Murray's. conduct. Melvil, 


p.8 
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Eliz, A few days after his arrival, he waited on the queen, and in- 
1567. ſtead of comforting her, as he had done formerly, when ſhe 
was under confinement at Edinburgh, he loaded her with re- 
proaches. This had like to break her heart; for. till then, 
ſhe was in hopes the carl of Murray would labour to reſtore 
her. 
He is owned Mean while, the confederates praying bim to accept of the 
for regent. regency, he ſeemed inclined to refuſe it, and deſired a fe- 
2 days to conſider of it: but this was all grimace, and at 
Melvil, length he accepted it 2. Before the ſtates, which had been 
P. 87. convened in his abſence, met, ne writ to the Hamiltonians, 
on i. (for ſo were called the lords aſſembled at Hamilton) to defire 
tonians to them to come and join with the reſt of the itates, in what 
come in; fhould be deemed neceſſary for the good of the kingdom: but 
— they refuſed to come. An agreement was talked of ſome 
but they time, but there occurred inſuperable difficulties, Buchanan 
refuſe, caſts the whole blame upon the Hamiltonians; and Melvil, 
on the contrary, upon the violent party of the contederates, 
with whom the regent was joined. All that can be conec- 
tured is, that they who had procured the aſſembly at Hamii- 
ton, intended to ſerve the queen, and wanted only a pretence 
to declare, which the earl of Murray furniſhed them with 
erhaps very imprudently. However, Murray not thinking 
it to defer the convention of the ſtates, in expectation of an 
agreement with the Hamiltonians, which to him ſtill ſeemes 
more remote, the regency was confirmed by a decree, ſub- 
ſcribed by above two hundred lords and gentlemen of thc 
greateſt diſtinction, as well catholicks as proteſtants. 
Grange Ihe new repgent's firſt care was to remove Balfour, who 
23 had rendered himſelf ſuſpected, from the government oi 
bucgh-caſtle. Edinburgh-caſtle, and to confer it on the laird of Grange, 
Buchanan, Mean while, the Hamiltonians, at the head of whom wa: 
Melvi, the carl of Argyle, loudly complained of their being neglected, 
Yootifarood, and refuſed to acknowledge the ear] of Murray for regent. 
It was eaſy to perceive, their aim on that pretence was to 
Aſſociation form a party for the queen. And indeed, ſome time after 
Sons Dead they met at Dunbaxton, and ſigned an aſſociation, the intent 
Melvil, * Whereof was to releale the queen, and replace her on the 
p. 88. throne, TwWelve lords, of whom the earl of Argyle anc 
the biſhop of St. Andrew's were the chief, ſubſcribed the 
bond of aſſociation. But the earl of Argyle deſerted that 
party preſent]; after, and came to the parliament. This lord, 


who frequently changed ſides, did not remain long with the 


q He was elected regent, Auguſt 20. x Eleven only, Melvil, p. 88. 
Sputiſwood, p. 212, 
party 


OF ENGLAND. 


party he had eſpouſed. As for the duke of Chateleraut, he 
was then in France about his own private concerns. The 


aſſociation was not at firſt very formidable to the regent; but - 


it became ſo afterwards, becauſe all the malecontents of the 


king's party joined it by degrees, it not being ealy for the re- 
gent to pleaſe all. 


During the reſt of the year, the regent took into his hands The regent 
all the ſtrong places of the kingdom, and beſtowed the offices 8 
and governments as he judged neceſſary for the preſervation ne 
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1 fortreſles, 
of the publick peace. He took care, above all things, to Riehen, 


cauſe juſtice to be adminiſtred punQually and impartially, P. 90. 


Melvil blames him only for one thing, namely, his not being 
ſo diligent as he might have been in gaining the Hamilto= 
nians, But it muſt be conſidered, Melvil himielf manifeſtly 
leaned to that party. The queen valued and loved him, and 
conſequently it was natural to wiſh her reſtoration. 11- plain- 
iy ſhows in his Memoirs, that he heartily defired ſhe might be 
replaced on the throne, which made him blame thoſe who 
oppoſed it. 

The knowledge of the affairs of Scotland is fo abſolutely 
neceſſary for underſtanding the motives of queen Elizabeth's 
conduct and politicks, that it is not to be thought ſtrange, 
that I have given ſo particular an account of what paſſed in 
that kingdom. The ſequel will juſtify, as I hope, this long 
digreſſion. I return now to the affairs of England. 


was to belong, and as if the treaty of Catcau was to be reck- 
oned as nothing. Michael Hoſpital chancellor, who was firſt 
commiſſioner, made on the occaſion a long fpeech, of which 
it will be ſufficient to relate the ſubſtance, to ſhow how ground- 


leſs were the reaſons with which he ſupported the rctulal of 
Calais. He ſaid, | 


By the ſame right the Engliſh demand Calais, they may 


* as well claim Paris ; for the one, as well as the other, was 


* won and loſt by arms“. 


There was an expreſs treaty for Calais; but there was none ty: Paris, Rapin. 


„The 


pri 


that place of the king, according to the treaty of Cateau. Camden. 
But nothing was farther from the king of France's thoughts, 58 d f. 
He appointed commiſſioners to treat with the Engliſh ambaſ- ee. 


ee France re- 
ſadors, as if it was to be conſidered again to whom that place fuſes it. 


The term for the reſtitution of Calais being expired, Eliza- Flizabett 


beth ſent into France fir Thomas Smith ſecretary of ſtate, and ©* 


N 5 Calais. 
ir William Winter maſter of the naval ſtores, to demand Fer 


mands 


I 
128. 
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& [The Engliſh plead a new title to Calais, whereas the 
& king of France's title is of the ſame date with the mon- 
&« archy itſelf. 

Though the Engliſh had it in poſſeſſion above two hun— 
“ dred years, yet the right was as much in the kings of 
France, as were the dukedoms of Guienne and Normandy, 
„ which the Englith detained a long time by force. And 
„therefore it could not be ſaid, the French had conquered 
« Calais and thoſe dukedoms, but only recovered what be- 
« longed to them. | | 

& Preſcription of time is of no conſideration amon: 
4e princes, but right always takes place, and by the law dt 
& the Twelve Tables, the authority remains perpetual againf 
«© an enemy. 

„Though the Engliſh undertook the late war for the ſake 
« of Calais, yet that place was not mentioned in the treaty 
“% of Troye, and thereby they owned they had no further 
, pretenſions to it. 

The clauſe inſerted in the treaty of Troye, relating to 
ce the reſervation of rights, concerns only ſmall and infigni- 
« ficant matters, and not the reſtitution of Calais, Which 1: 
an article of the greateſt importance. 

„ 'The pretended attempts of Francis II. in Scotland, coulc 
&« by no means affect the right of Charles IX. his fucccttor, 
Indeed, the very intentions of private perſons are in {ome 
&« reſpects liable to the laws; but the caſe of princes is quite 
« different. 

« The late king, in aiding the queen of Scotland his wii., 
c did no more than the Engliſh themſelves had done un 
„ ſeizing Havre de Grace, under colour of keeping it tor the 
« king, Moreover, they furniſhed the prince of Conde 
& with money, and therefore have forfeited their claim to 
4 Calais. 

«© When it pleaſed God that the French ſhould recover 
& Calais, he ſet the natural bounds between the kingdoms a 


% France and England, according to the poet: 


« Et penitus toto diviſas orbe Britannss. 


& In a word, if any one had the aſſurance to propote t9 


de the king the reſtitution of Calais, he would defervc not 
only death, but a worſe puniſhment, damnation,” 


The Engliſh . 6 ; . Keb 
umdafader 2 Smith replied, „“ he would not ſtay to ſhow the weakn 


anfwer. 
Camden. 
Speed. 


&« of the arguments alledged by the chancellor, becauſe he 


& could 
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could not believe the refuſing to reſtore Calais would in Eliz. 
good earneſt be founded upon reaſons ſo little plauſible. 1567. 
ee There was a treaty made expreſly on this account, which 
« the chancellor never mentioned, as if he had forgot, that | 
« upon this treaty, ſigned, ratified, and ſworn to by the 
« king of France, the queen of England's demand was 
« grounded. Neither did he intend to loſe time in combating 
« maxims, which, if admitted, would render all treaties be- 
« tween ſovercigns of no effect: but would content himſelf 
« with anſwering two objections, which were the moſt ſpe- 
« cious. As for the treaty of Troye, he appealed to ſome of 
« the commiſſioners, who were preſent at the conclufion of 
« that treaty, whether it was not agreed that the reſtitution 
« of Calais ſhould be compriſed in the general reſervation 
« of rights, and that the reaſon which they alledged to hinder 
« the town of Calais from being reſerved by name was, be- 
cue the eight years were not vet expired. As for Havre 
« &: Grace, the Engliſh made a peaceable entry, being in- 
« vited by the inhabitants and the people of Normandy. In 
« ſhort, as for the money lent to the prince oi Conde, the 
« king of France himſelf owned it was ſor his ſervice, ſince 
« it was to pay the German ſoldiers, who threatened to ra- | 
vage the kingdom.” But all theſe reaſons were to no pur- 
noſe, France being reſolved not to part with Calais. I ſhall 
obſerve here by the way, that the chancellor of France did 
not uſe, in order to evade the reſtitution of Calais, the argu- 
ments taken from the treaty itſelf of Cateau, as he might 
have juſtly done, if that treaty were expreſſed in the terms, 
er after the manner mentioned by the French hiſtorians. 
It was not the chancellor's arguments that hindered Eliza- Elizabeth's 
beth from aſſerting her right to Calais, but the ſituation of her reaſons to | 
| affairs, which permitted her not to enter into a war with diembie. | 
N France. Her intention was not to invade, but to defend and q 
maintain herſelf on the throne, in ſpite of the endeavours of if 
her enemies. This was her only care, during the whole 
courſe of her reign. Hence it was that ſhe ſometimes ſeemed 
willing to marry, though in all appearance ſhe had no ſuch 
lefire, The firſt ſhe decoyed with this hope was the arch- Camden. 
1 dake Charles of Auttria, the ſame that was propoſed to the Holliag. 
55 | queen of Scotland by the cardinal of Lorrain. She carried her 
: dilimulation ſo far, as to ſend Thomas Ratcliffe earl of Suſ- 
x in embaſly to the emperor Maximilian, to ſettle the mar- 
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4 | Mage articles, the emperor on his part having diſpatched count 
pv | zander to keep her in this good reſolution. The earl of 
\uld alex ſtaid five months at Vienna about the negotiation, go- 
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Eliz. ing thither under colour of carrying the emperor the Order of 
1567. the Garter, But he was accompanied with the lord North, 
che earl of Leiceſter's creature, who was ordered by his pa- 
ten to defeat the negotiation as much as poſſible, by tacitly 

hinting fo the imperial court, that the queen had no deſign to 

marry, whetever the pretended. The emperor found after- 

wards, theft North was better informed than the ambaſſador, 

who, fearing the queen would eſpouſe the earl of Leiceſter, 

did his utmoſt to adjuſt all differenets and remove the ob- 

jections. The main difficulty was to find expedients upon 

the article 6f religion, which ſhould ſatisfy both courts. "The 

emperor relaxed as much as he could, and the carl, on his 

part, did all that Jay in his power to remove this obſtacle, 

They were now agreed, that the archduke ſhould have the 

title of king of England, and guardianſhip of the children, 

in caſe the queen died firſt. As to religion, after the em- 

peror had often, but in vain, demandcd the privilege of a 

publick church for the archduke, he confented at length, thai 

he ſhould be fatisfied with a private chapel in ſome part of the 

royal palace, where no Engliſhman ſhould be admitted ; ard 

if his way of worſhip happened to give any oftence, he ſhould 

torbear it for a time, and be prelent with the queen at the 

ſervice of the church of England. But this affair being de- 

The re20- bated in the council of England, the queen ſent the earl of 
2 Suſlex word, that ſhe could not admit cven of this. So the 
Camden. Negotiation was broke off, though without noiſe, with marks 
Remark» on of eſteem and friendſhip mutually given by the emperor and 
Caisocalich, the queen. By the way, this obſtacle concerning religion, 
was the means the queen always ufed to break off all the 
negetiations about her marriage. And therefore ſhe ever 

treated with catholick princes, becauſe ſhe was ſure of break. 

ing oft the negotiation whenever ſhe pleaſed, As for th: 
proteſtant princes, who offered themſelves whiltt ſhe wo: 

of age to marry, ſhe took care to let them foon know, the; 

Fli-oberh's had nothing to hope for. This behaviour confirms the 
Polich. ſuſpicion which had been always cntertained, that the had 
made a ſettled reſolution never to fubmit to the matrimounill 

yoke, thongh her affairs obliged her ſometimes to pretend the 


contraty. 
ng" f This year arrived at London ambaſſadors from John Pall 
_ ta Jowitz, grand duke of Muſcovy. Their publick commithon 


Carmen, Was, to confirm and renew the favours which the czar then 
maſter had granted to the Engliſh merchants, aſſociated by 
the name of the Muſcovy company. But with thete amval- 
ſadors returned Anthony Jenkinfon an Engliſhman, who hal 
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made a Jong ſtay in that country, and was charged with ſome liz. 
rivate inſtructions *. The Czar's deſign was to make with 1 567. 


Elizabeth a league offenſive and defenſive, with a mutual 
obligation to afford each other a ſafe retreat, in caſe either 
ſhould be driven out of their dominions. This prince, who 
was a great tyrant, was willing to provide for his ſafety, 
being apprehenſive his ſubjects would not always ſuffer his 
tyranny. The queen returned him a doubtful anſwer, which 
he had no reaſon to be pleaſed with, and yet he granted 
two years after, to the Engliſh merchants, privileges which 
very much conduced to render their trade with Muſcovy flou- 
riſhing. 

1 this time there were commotions in Ireland, occa- Troubles in 


ſioned by the rebellion of Shan-Oneal, a lord of great intereſt Leland. 


in the north ; but which ended with the death of the rebel, en 
who was ſlain by his own people. Hollineth. 


The duke of Norfolk, who was one of thoſe that were moſt Death of the 
in the queen's favour, loſt his dutcheſs this year, and by that ©tch<'s of 
means unfortunately ſaw himſelf in a condition to form pro- Cas. 
jets which proved his deſtruction . 

The affairs of the Low- Countries were very much al- Afvirs of 
tered during this year, The great men were divided, and the Low- 
ſeveral had betrayed the common cauſe. The prince of gi, 
Orange was withdrawn to his governments, count Horn to $:ra, 
his own houſe, and count Egmont continued with the go— 
verneſs, who, improving the diflention, revoked whatever the 
had been forced to grant to the reformed. Then ſhe ſent for 
forces out of Germany, and raiſed ſome Walloon regiments. 

Shortly after Philip II. refolved to ſend the duke of Alva into 
the Low-Countries with an army of native Spaniards, to cha- 
ſtiſe both the nobles and people. Whereupon the prince of 
Orange retiring into Germany, the duke of Alva entered the 
country at the head of his army without any oppoſition. At 
his arrival at Bruſſels, the dutcheſs of Parma put the govern- 
ment into his hands, and then the duke exerciſed crueltics 
which it is needleſs to relate, ſince they are univerfally known, 


t He took an accurate map of Ruſ- 
ſia, and was the firſt Enzii.kman ho 
ventured through the Caſplan ſea, into 
the country of the Bactrians. Camden, 
P- 408. 

v She was his third wife, with whom 


of Thomas lord Dacres of Gilleſland. 
Duz8alc's Baron. vol. ii. p. 276. 
This year alſo, in January, died 
doctor Nicholas Wotton, dean of Can- 
tetbury and Vork, often mentioned in 
this Hiſtory, Camden, p. 408. On 


he had lived about a year, Ner name June $, fir Thomas Saciyile was creates 
was Elizabeth ;» ſhe was daughter of fir baron of Buckhurſt. Stow, p. 661. 
Franeiz Leiburne, knight, and wicow 
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P. Daniel. 


1568. 
Elizabeth 
concerns 
herſelf with 
the Hugue- 
nots of 
France. 
Camden, 
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The counts of Egmont“ and Horn loſt their lives by the hand 
of the hangman, whilſt Montigny ſuffered the fame puniſh. 
ment in Spain, and all the prince of Orange's lands were con- 
fiſcated. | 

On the other hand; the court of France, under colour of 
fearing the duke of Alva, who was to paſs near the borders, 
levied. fix thouſand Switzers, with deſign to extirpate the Hu- 
N whilſt the duke of Alva ſhould do the ſame in the 

etherlands, purſuant to the agreement at Bayonne. It is 
eaſy to ſee, that in ſuch a juncture, Elizabeth could not at- 
tempt the recovery of Calais. It was ſufficient if the could 
avert the flames which threatened England. Mean while, 
the prince of Conde, having with difficulty eſcaped the ſnares 
of the court, re-aſſembled the Huguenots by the admiral's 
help, and was very like to have ſucceeded in his deſign of car. 
rying away the king at Meaux. Alter that diſappointment, 
he went and blocked up Paris. In ſhort, on the 10th of No- 
vember was fought at the gates of Paris a battle, wherein the 
conſtable Montmorency was ſlain, This action not being 
deciſive, the prince marched to meet Caſimir count Pala- 
tine, who was bringing him an aid of three thouſand foot 
and fix thouſand five hundred horſe. In September, La 
Nous, one of the chief of the Huguenots, took Orleans. Thus 
all the neighbouring countries of England, namely, Scotland, 
France, and the Low-Countries, were in trouble and confu— 
ſion, whilſt the Engliſh, by the wiſe management of the queen, 
enjoyed a profound peace. 

It was however at the expence of her own, that Elizabeth 
ſecured the repoſe of her people. She had to fear both at 
home and abroad, and conſequently was obliged to attend per- 
petually as well to foreign as domeſtick aftairs, in order to 
prevent the deſigns of her enemies. The ſtate of the Hugue- 
nots in France made her very uneaſy. Their enemies were 
likewiſe her's; and as there was little appearance of their with- 
ſtanding the catholicks, who were an hundred to one, and 
ſupported. by the authority royal, ſhe was apprebenſive that, 
after their extirpation, the ſtorm would fall upon England. 
It was ſcarce to be doubted that the war, which was waging 


* Charles Lamoral count of Egmont Alluding to the battles of St, Quintin 
was beheaded at Bruſſels in the begin- and Graveling. The Flemings were 19 
ning of July, The French ambaſſador, fond of him, that his execution mace 
who was a private ſpeRator of the exe- them loſe all patience. ' No offers from 
cution, is ſaid to have writ to Charles Philip could quiet them, and they never 
IX. king of France, „That he had left purſuing their revenge, till they had 
« ſeen that head ſtruck off, whoſe va- entirely ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke. 
44 Jour had made France twice tremble. Strada, de Bell. Belg. 1, 7. 

at 
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at once with the proteſtants of France and the Low-Countries Eliz. 

was the effect of the mutual counſels of the French and Spaniſh 1568. 
courts, and that the deſtruction of the proteſtant religion was 
the principal object theſe two courts had in view. Elizabeth 
therefore thought it abſolutely neceſſary to let the king of 
France know, ſhe was concerned for the preſervation of the 
Huguenots, whatever reaſon ſhe might have to complain of 
their behaviour to her. To that purpoſe ſhe ordered Norris, 
her ambaſſador to Charles IX, to interceed earneſtly for them, 
and give to underſtand, ſhe knew her own intereſt roo well to 
ſuffer them to be entirely ruined. Theſe threats from Eng- 
land, the reſolution of the Huguenots, and their affiſtance 
from Germany, produced a good effect and procured them a 
peace : but it was only a treacherous peace, wherein the court 
intended only to deceive them, and which for that reaſon was 
called afterwards the Lame Peace. Catherine de Medici know- 
ing it would not be 'ong before the war would re-kindle, re- 
ſolved to be beforehand, to prevent Elizabeth from affiſtin 
the Huguenots. To that end ſhe began now to hint to the 
Engliſh ambaſſador a marriage betwixt Elizabeth and the duke 
of Anjou, who was but ſeventeen years of age. I ſhall ſpeak 
elſewhere of the ſequel of this project. 

At the ſame time, Philip II. ſhowed his ſpite againſt Eliza- Quarrel be— 
beth, by confining her ambaſſador Y to a country village, tween Phi- 
On the other hand, fir John Hawkins, an Engliſh merchant, ey my 
who was gone to trade in the Bay of Mexico with five ſhips, Camden. 
by virtue of the treaty between Charles V. and Henry VIII, 
was inſulted by the Spaniſh fleet, which took and rifled three 
of his ſhips. Theſe outrages were very grievous to Elizabeth, 
eſpecially as the merchants loudly murmured, and were im- 
portunate for a war with Spain. But ſhe did not think pro- 
per then to ſhow her reſentment, for fear of being engaged 
farther than the ſituation of her affairs would permit. She had 
the more reaſon not to enter into a war of this nature, as at 
the ſame time the affairs of Scotland, which touched her more 
nearly, took a new turn and might be to her of very great 
conſequence. 

Queen Mary was priſoner at Lochlevin; but that did not Afairs of 
hinder her from having till a ſtrong party conſiſting of all ee 
the catholicks, with thoſe that envied and hated the earl of kick. 
Murray, or ſuch as were in credit about him. Indeed, molt p. go. 
of thoſe men little regarded the queen, but thought ſhe could —_ 
afford them a plauſible pretence to act againſt the regent, and 5 


y -=-- Man, Camden, p. 410, Toy 
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Eliz. it was this that cauſed them to declare for her. On the other 
1568. ſide, in the regent's party itſelf, which was called the kins';, 
there were ſome who were engaged in it purely to ruin Both- 
well, whom they hated and feared. Theſe imagined, if they 
could get him out of the way, things would return to their 
proper channel, and the queen might marry ſome prince, 
Grange pur- Who would cauſe Scotland to flouriſh again. Kircaldie, who 
luce Both- was of this number, veing informed that Bothwell was play. 
TS ing the pirate near the iſles of Schetland, equipped two ve(- 
Denmark, fels, and reſolved to go in chace of him, believing : 1 trou— 
where he is bles would ceaſe with his death. He was fo fortunat as to 
thrown into meet with him. He purſued and obliged him at les. gtt. to run 
l his ſhip aſhore, and eſcape to land in his boat: but his ſhi; 
Buchanan. p 5 pe tO lan ip 
Melvil, was taken with his ſervants, who, it is ſaid, gave informa- 
p. 34, 55 tion of many things concerning the late king's murder, which 
reflected on the queen, But there is no relying upon ſuch 
ſort of publick reports. Bothwell having the good fortune to 
eſcape, but not knowing which way to fly, reſolved at laſt to 
retire into Denmark, where he was taken up and thrown 
into priſon. He lived there ten years in extreme miſery, 
which turned his brains. Camden affirms, that before his 
death, he ſolemnly proteſted the queen was in no degree 
« privy to the murder of the king her huſband .“ But, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, this author does not ſay from whence he 
had this particular *. 
Several of Bothwell being no longer to be feared, all thoſe that had 
the regent's declared againſt the queen from their hatred to him, forſook 
party kea\e the king's party, ſome privately, others openly. Lidington 


him. , Hy 
Buchanan, and the lord Boyd were amongſt thoſe who feigned to be ſtil 
MMoelvil, attached to the regent, in order to have a fairer opportunity 
P- 9. to do the queen ſervice. The ear] of Argyle wavered for a 
Spotitwood, ” 


time, but at laſt quitted the earl of Murray, and joined the 
other party. | 

The queen Mean while, the regent being gone to Glaſcow, heard a 
eſcapss out few days aſter that the queen had made her eſcape from Loch. 
—#. ut levin o, and was at Hamilton caſtle, but twelve miles from 


Glaſcow. This news quickly ſpreading, the lord Boyd, who 


Melvil, 
p. 00. was of the regent's council, forſook him immediately and went 
Spoutwood. to the queen. . 


2 Her conſenting to marry him ſo de Soiſſons. Jebb's Collect. tom. , 

on after her hutband's murder, carries p. 610. 
with it a very ſtrong preſumption, which b On May 2. By the aſſiſtance of 
nothing but a direct proof can poſſibly George Douglaſs, half-brother to the 
overturn, regent ; whoſe mother was likew!'s 
a By Bothwell, queen Mary had a thought to be concerned in it. Bucharz" 
dangine', who wat 2 nun at Notre Dame Camden, p. 410, The 
iv 
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The regent was extremely perplexed, efpecially as he Eliz. 
learned at the ſame time, that the queen's friends were draw- 1568. 
ing people together from all ſides, and flocked to her in great 


numbers. This made him ſenſible he muſt either forſake the She marches 
party, or try the fortune of a battle. He choſe the laſt, and 8 1227 
aſlembling ſome forces, though in number very inferior to the © * 
queen's, he departed from Glaſcow, at the very time the 

queen was marching to give him battle. Melvil ſays, the Meli, 
queen's deſign at firſt was not to fight, having left Hamilton F. 99» 97s 
caltle only to retire to Dunbarton, but that the archhiſhop of 

St. Andrew's, and the reſt of the heads of the party ©, were 

for hazarding a battle, truſting to their numbers, arid hoping 

to govern in the queen's name, when the regent was van- 

quiſhed. Be this as it will, the army, fix thouſand ſtrong d, Buchanan, 
advancing towards Gla'cow, met the regent who had but Camden. 
four thouſand men, and the battle began. It is needleſs to 
give a deſcription of it here e. It ſuffices to ſay in a word, Battle 


the queen loſt the day, and, for fear of falling into the hands hay Sos 
1 r iÞen 1 
of her enemies, fled towards the borders of England. She 


— defeated. 
choſe for her firſt retreat the houſe of Maxwell baton of Ske flics 
Herris * ; but a few days after, not thinking herſelf ſafe there, 

' . D . * borders, 
or in any other place of the kingdom, ſhe reſolved to retire 1getril, 
into England. Upon the leaſt attention to what had paſſed p. 91. 
hitherto between Elizabeth and Mary, and to the juſt reaſons Buchanan. 

. ; Camden. 
they had to diſtruſt and conſider each other as real enemies, Seetuged, 
notwithſtanding their external demonſtrations of a mutual Anderton's 
friendſhip, which was all diflimulation, it will not be thought N 
that Mary would have voluntarily taken refuge in England, & P. 


. ; : Ec. 
had it been in her choice to retite elſewherc : but there was 


a neceſſity either of falling once more into the hands of the 


Scots her enemies, or of throwing herſelf into the arms of 
Elizabeth, Of the two dangers, one was near and infalli- She goes into 


ble; the other was 5 diſtant, and nat ſo certain as to de- England, 
liroy all hopes of finding aſſiſtance in that queen's genefoſity. as lems 


; e * meſſerger to 
However, the ſent one of her ſervants, John Beton, to Eli- Elizabeth, 
Lefley's Ne- 
© Chiefly the houſe of Hamilton. lord of Ari:roth the vanguard. Ard on botations, 
dome ſaid, that the archbiſhop of St. the other ſide, rhe regent led the battle, P. 19. 
Andrew's intended to cauſe the queen to and the ear! of Merton the vanguard, Camcen, 
marty the lord Hamilton, in cafe tiey Melvil, p. 91. Spot. wood. 
had obtained the victory. And the e Melvil deteribes this battle at large, Black woods 
queen herſelf feared the ſame. Melvil, (which was fouglit on May 13. Bu- 
9. QI, chauan, I. ro.) The victory was owing 
© Buchanan ſays, it canſiſted of about to the copd et of the laird' of Grange, 
by touſand five hundred fighting men, See Melvil's Memoirs, p. 91, 
19. On the queen's ſide, the carl of f Dundreven in Galloway. Black- 
Areyle commanded the batte, and the wood, be. 231. 
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Mary arrives rely wholly on the teſtimony of this author . 
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zabeth, to deſire her protection and leave to retire into Eng- 
fand. Camden ſays, ſhe ſent by the ſame meſſenger a dia- 
mond, which ſhe had received from her as a pledge of her 
friendſhip, and of a promiſe to aſſiſt her to the utmoſt of her 
power, when there ſhould be occafion. And yet this ſame 
author has inſerted, under the year 1582 of his Annals, a 
letter of Mary to Elizabeth, wherein it appears the Wien 
was ſent back before the battle of Glaſcow : beſides, though 
Elizabeth may poſſibly have added to her preſent of the dia- 
mond ſome tender and affectionate expreſſions, with ſome ge- 
neral promiſes, it is not likely ſhe intended to oblige herſelt (6 
far as Camden would infinuate. This is what J believe for 
ſeveral reaſons. Firſt, it is certain Elizabeth was never {6 
well affected to Mary. Secondly, ſuch an engagement was 
directly contrary to her intereſt, which required not that ſhe 
ſhould be fo careful of her rival's proſperity. Laſtly, no time 
can be aſſhirned, when Elizabeth was under any neceſſity to 
carry her difimutarion to that height. Camden adds, Eliza- 
beth ſent word to Mary by Beton, that ſhe would give her 
all the proofs of friendſhip which could be expected from a 
ſiſter. But as I have often hinted, it is not always ſafe to 
How ever, 


in England, before this anſwer arrived, Mary fearing to be diſcovered in 


May 17 


her retreat, took boat and came to Wirkinton in Cunber- 
land, attended only by the lords Herris and Fleming, and a 


dhe writes to few lervanits. The ſame day the writ to Elizabeth, acqueint- 


She told ex in the 


8 ing her with her arrival in England. 
Gini letter, that having eſcaped out of priſon, and intending to 20 
Anderſon, to Dunbarton, her enemies came againſt her to diſpute her 


t. iv. p. 7, paſſage i, and defeated her army: 


19. 


that this misfortune obliged 
her to quit her kingdom, where ſhe could not be with ſaſety, 
to come and implore her protection, and ſhe intreated her to 
cauſe her to be conducted to her preſence. She ſaid alſo in 


the ſame letter, That her enemies, after murdering her 


ſervant before her face, had committed a new crime, which 
they pretended to charge her with, though themſelves had 

* plotted it, as appears by a writing under their own hand: 
© and ſeals,” It is this doubtleſs which gave Camden occa- 
ſton to ſay under the year 1567, that the earls of Murray and 


g Camden's account is confirmed by cudbriglit, with eighteen or l * 


Leſley's Negotiation, from hene it is ſons. 


vilibly taken, and on whole credit it en- 
tirely reſts, See Anderſon's Collect. 
tom. iii. p. 10, &c. 


h She got into a fiſher-boat at Kirk- 


Spot! I1v, 00d, p. 217. crion 5 
Collect. tom, iv. p. 2, &c. 

i The contrary appears by the teſt 
mony of Mely il above-mentioned, Ra 
pin, 


Morton 


ended to juſtify herſelf. Whereupon it was agreed, that 
Elizabeth ſhould hear her defence, and protect her if innocent. 


4 6 # Fa * 

b 5 went fo far as to charge me with a warden of the weſt marches, Anderſon's 
= © pretended crime, and ſign this Collect. tom. iv. p. 6, 

| accuſation with their own hands.“ m Camden's words are, She ſeemed 


* a 1 Sd 8 
A occaſion to ſay, as Rapin here ima- the hearts of princes, of which they who 
| Une, 
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Morton bound themſelves by a writing to ſupport Bothwell Eliz. 
when he ſhould have killed the king “. If this writing, 1568. 
which never appeared, were really true, it would evidently 
follow that Mary was not ignorant of Bothwell's being author 
of the king her huſband's murder, fince ſhe knew Murray | 
and Morton had promiſed to ſcreen him: but it is not likely h | 
ſhe would have made ſuch a confeſhon to Elizabeth. Beſides, 
ſuppoſing that Mary's letter was ſuch as Camden repreſents it, 
ſhe does not name the carl of Murray. She only imputes to 
her enemies the crime ſhe herſelf was accuſed of, We ſhall 
ſee hereafter how ſhe maintained what ſhe had advanced, and 
after what manner ſhe made her defence. | 

Elizabeth being informed the queen of Scots was in Eng- Elizabeth 
land after the loſs of a battle, ſent fir Francis Knolles to com- A= * 
fort her, and ordered her to be lodged at a gentleman's houſe, has Juftified. 
where ſhe was treated as a queen. After that, ſhe was con- herſelf, 
ducted to Carliſle l. Here Mary writes a ſecond letter, ac- Camden. 
cording to Camden, intreating her either to admit her to her d Ne 
preſence, or give her leave to depart elſewhere. Camden eotiations. 
ſays, * That Elizabeth was touched with compaſſion *, be- Noise 
« cauſe the queen of Scots offered to debate her cauſe beſore Ane 
her, and engaged to prove her adverſaries guilty of the Collect. 
© crime they unjuſtly loaded her with.” But this hiſtorian t. iv. p. 4» 
ſtretches a little too far what Mary ſaid in her letter, ſince ſhe 7? *© 
did not offer to prove her adverlaries guilty, as indeed ſhe 
never attempted it. There is not a ſingle word in Camden's 
Annals concerning the queen of Scots, but what muſt be 
prog againſt, We are going to ſee Elizabeth's compaſ- 
ion for this queen. She ſent her word, that as ſhe ſtood 
charged by the voice of the publick, with being privy to the 
murder of the king her huſband, or at leaſt with not enquiring 
ater the murderers, and with keeping {till in her ſervice, and 
in her very houſe, ſuch as were accuſed of being accomplices, 
ſhe could not ſee her till ſhe had cleared herſelf of fo heinous 
an accuſation, and defired to know in what manner ſhe in- 


lt is very probable or rather certain, that herein Elizabeth in- 


The words in Camden are: © They ton, a houſe belonging to the lord Scroops 


Which words don't ſeem to give Cam- at leaſt touched, (for who can dive into 


N are wiſe always keep the key) with a 
Ard June 16, was removed to Bol- hearty ſenſe of, &c, 


X 2 tended 
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Eliz. tended only to gain time, and have a pretence to detain har 


till the had determined what was to be "_ e her council 
was at no ſmall loſs to know. 

There were on this occaſion ſeveral ways to be taken, and 
each had its difficulties, - But, as it is very uſual in the coun- 
cils of princes, the (tar by which the miniſters and counſellor; 
were guided, was not juſtice or equity, but the queen's ſafety, 
In much the fame caſe Henry IV. ſtayed: the king of Scot- 
land's (eldeſt fon, who was afterwards king himlelf, under 
colour that he was come into his dominions without his leave, 
and that prince was detained till the reign of Henry VI. It 
cannot be denied, that a fovercign has power to ſeize a foreign 
prince, who enters his territories without a ſaſe- conduct. But 
there are caſes wherein ſtrict right becomes the greatelt injuſ- 
tice. Such was that of Henry LV. with regard to the prince 
of Scotland: but in Mary's cafe, the circumſtances appeared 
ſtill more favourable, It was a woman, vanquiſhed by her 
own ſubjects, whoſe violence ſhe feared, and who, far from 
being ſuſpected of why ill defign againſt Eneland, was come 
only for refuge, and to implore the protection of a queen, 
her near relation, who had always affected to give her marks 
of her friendſhip. So, to conſider the queen's fault only as 
2 fort of breach of the law of nations, ſhe did not deferve to 
be detained in captivity. But, as I ſaid, it is not always by 
theſe maxims that ſovereigns are guided. The point in de- 
bate in the Enz2lith council was, not to ſearch for what was 
molt conſonant to juſtice or generolity, but what was mol! 
advantageous . The various courſes therefore which might 


inet * be taken with reſpect to the queen of Scots were examined, in 


order to chuſe the mo't beneficial to Elizabeth. The tif 


&c. 8 * was to reltore her to the throne, for an example, that ſub- 


jects ſhall not expel their ſovereigns with impunity. But 
though this was what Elizabeth ſhould have done as a ſove— 
reign, yet other more particular conſiderations hindered her 
from endeavouri ring to reſtore and render more powerful, 2 

Queen whom ſhe” juttly looked upon as a dangerous rival, 
For the ſame reaſon it was to be teared, if ſhe ſent her back 
to Scotland, though without ſuccours, her faction would rc- 
vive; and one victory, which was not impoſſible, might ren- 
der her abſolute. In that caſe the might recall the French 
intꝰ Scotland, and purſue the execution of the projects fe med 
in France, in the reign of Francis II. her huſband. On the 


n Jt was at firſt reſolved in the Eng- country, as is ſhewn by bithoP Burnet. 
lich council, to uſe the queen of Scots Hiſt, Ret, tom, ii p. 417. 
well, and reſtore her to ler ctown and 

| other 
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other hand, if ſhe were ſent over to France, there was no Eliz. 
certainty that ſhe would not return to Scotland, Beſides, if 1568, 


the king of France and the princes of Lorrain were maſters of 
her perſon, it was very likely they would make uſe of her 
name to invade England, and the pope and king of Spain join 
with them. There was no way therefore but to keep hes in 
England, either free or in priſon: but to leave her-at liberty 
was running a manifeſt hazard. Her title to the crown of 
England would draw to her court all the catholicks and diſ- 
affected perſons in the kingdom, as well as the French and 
Spaniſh ambaſſadors, to aſſiſt her with their counſels, That 
if, being abſent, ſhe had been able to form a ſtrong party in 
England, how much more might her preſence render the ſame 
party more numerous and powerful. It is ceitain, though 
Elizabeth and her miniſters pretended to think it very ſtrange 
Mary ſhould claim the crown of England, they knew how - 
ever the grounds of her title, and that many people were con- 
vinced it was even more lawful than the queen's, Finally, 
in detaining her in priſon, there was no queſtion Elizabeth 
would incur the indignation of all Europe by ſuch a ſeverity, 
the motives whereof would not be generally known. This 


was however the courſe which Elizabeth took, by the advice Elizabeth 


thereto, ſhe was alſo moved by a perſonal jealouſy of the queen 
of Scots, who was handſomer and younger than hericlt, 
though ſhe was very far behind her in other reſpects. How- 


ever, to colour in ſome meaſure the rigour which was to be Elzabeth': 


of her council, and without doubt by her own inclination, '*'14<: te 


It is certain, beſides the reaſons of ſtate which induced her (um 


L 


171 ner. 
1 
Gen, 


uſed to the queen, Elizabeth reſolved to appear extremely liz. 


concerned for her misfortune, and very deſirous to be con- 
vinced of her innocence, that ſhe might afterwards give her 
a powerful aſſiſtance without fear of reproach : but, withal, 
ſhe took a reſolution to delay the methods to be uſed for that 
purpoſe, till time and opportunity ſhould afford room for other 
mealures. From thenceforward ſhe conitantly refuſed to hear 
thoſe who ſpoke againſt the queen of Scots; but then ſhe was 
not ſorry that divers accuſations were publickly ſpread, againſt 
her, that it might not be thought ſtrange the affair could not 
be cleared-in-a ſhort time. So Camden had reaſon to ſay, 
Elizabeth ſeemed touched with a ſenſe of the queen of Scot- 
land's misfortune, and openly deteited the behaviour of th 

Scots. But i: does not follow, theſe were her real ſentiments. 
Her aim being only to prolong the affair, under colour of la- 
bouring the juſtiſication of her priſoner, it was not proper ſhe 
Mould by her diſcomſes declare herſelf a party againſt her. 


X 3 She 
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liz, She ought rather to ſhow ſhe inclined to her ſide. Mary her- 


TE H DVSTWORT 


1568, ſelf was long deceived: by. this policy. She imagined Eliza- 
bet really intended to ſerve her: but, diſcovering the artifice 


ATairs of 
Y t! 4 nd, 


at laſt, ſhe reſolved to take ſuch meaſures as furniſhed her 
enemy with a plauſible pretence to detain her in priſon. I 
will venture to affirm, this is the true key of the affair, which 
will never be well underſtood, if we ſtand to what is ſaid by 
the hiſtorians of either ſide: * 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the earl of Murray 
called a parliament at Edinburgh, to get thoſe condemned 


Buchanan. who had taken up arms againſt the king in favour of the 


Argyle withdrew to his houſe, 


queen. The oppoſite faction fecing they were like to be op- 
preſſed by the decrec of the ſtates, uſed all their endeavours 
to prevent their aſſembling. "They even demanded aid of the 
French, who reſolved to fend an army into Scotland, under 
the conduct of Martigues. In the mean time, the queen's 
friends met at Glaſcow, to conſult how to hinder the ſeſſion 
of the parliament, but as they could not agree, the carl of 
The earl of Huntley, more 
tiery than the reſt, aſſembled ſome troops, and poſted himſelf 
at Perth, to alarm the regent, till the arrival of 'the French 
ſuccours. But the civil war which rekindled in France, 
obliging the king to keep the forces deſigned for Scotland, the 


Buchanan, earl of Huntley was conſtrained to retire. This reſource fail- 


Elizabeth 


ing, the queen's friends applied to Elizabeth, repreſenting to 
her, that the regent, by an unſeaſonable ſeſſion of a parlia- 
ment, was going to drive the principal lords of Scotland to 
deſpair, and offered to take her ſor umpire of their differences 
with the regent. This offer was very grateful to Elizabeth, 


takes great becauſe ſhe could thereby render herſelf miſtreſs of the affair, 


advantage © 
the troubles 


and prolong it as ſhe pleaſed. 


She therefore let en 
[ 


of Scotland, know, he would oblige her in deferring the parliament, ti 


Buchanan, 
Camden. 
Spotiſwood. 


ſhe was better informed of the reaſons which had induced the 
Scots to deprive their queen of the government of the king- 
dom. But he deſired to be excuſed, and held the parliament 
on the day appointed. Buchanan pretends, Lidington, who 
feigned to be attached to the regent, managed it ſo by his in- 
trigues, that the ſtates reſolved to puniſh only ſome of the 
molt guilty, and that this indulgence was a great means to 
ſtrengthen the queen's party. The parliament breaking up, 
the regent raiſed an army to purſue thoſe who were condemned, 


He reduced ſeveral places to the obedience of the king, and 


very probably would have over-run the whole kingdom, if 


the court of England had not interrupted the exccution of his 
deſigns, ISP 


Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth found fo great an advantage in becoming umpire Eli. 
of the affairs of Scotland, that ſhe took care not to loſe the 1568. | 
preſent opportunity without improving it. To compaſs her | 
ends the more eaſily, ſhe plainly intimated, that ſhe be- She becomes | 
lieved the queen of Scots innocent; that ſhe herſelf was con- ag "of | 
cerned in the quarrel, which all fovereigns ought to eſpouſe; rences be- 
and that it was their intereſt to chaſtiſe rebellious ſubjects, rween the 
who might give a dangerous example to others. In a word, ene“ 


n | \? Buchanan. 
ſhe ſo artfully diſguiſed her ſentiments, that the Scotch queen 


S Camden, 
friends, blinded by theſe appearances, perſuaded the unfortu- 


nate queen to offer to appoint commiſſioners to defend her 
cauſe before Elizabeth, and fo fell into the ſnare Elizabeth 
had laid for her. She had no ſooner made this imprudent 
offer, but Elizabeth writ to the carl of Murray, that the pro- | 
ceedings of the Scots in depoſing their queen. were ſo extra- 

ordinary, that ſhe could not approve them, unleſs they ſhowed 

by very good reaſons, that they could not have done other- 

wiſe. That if their queen were innocent, ſhe thought her- 

ſelf bound by all forts of conſiderations to protect her, and 

reſtore her to the throne, but was willing, before ſhe came 

to any reſolution, to hear what they had to fay in vindica- 

tion of their conduct. That therefore ſhe deſired the regent she @efires 
would ſend ſome well-informed perſons to York, where ſhe the regen: to 
would order commiſſionets to hear what the Scots had to al- _ 12 
ledge againſt their queen. That it was neceſſary he ſhould in ad-. 
perſon clear himſelf of the crimes he was accuſed of. In Buchanan, 
ſhort, ſhe gave him to underſtand, ſhe ſhould take his refulal 1 
as an authentick proof of Mary's innocence, Elizabeth muſt Cg. 
have talked very high, to oblige the regent to take ſo extra- t- iv. b. 17; 
ordinary a ſtep. Beſides, it was no leſs neceilary to keep by ls. 

that means the queen of Scots in the belief, that Elizabeth 

ſought only to cauſe her to come oft honourably, for fear ſhe 

ſhould revoke the conſent ſhe had given. Elizabeth's real 

aim was to have a pretence to detain the queen of Scots till 

the aftair ſhould be cleared, well knowing ſhe ſhould not 

want means to prolong it as ſhe pleaſed. Befides, how much 

ſoever ſhe pretended not to be fully informed, ſhe knew 

enough to judge that the Scots would bring good evidence 

againſt Mary, and thereby furniſh her with a very natural ex- 

cuſe, to require a farther examination. All this was extreme! 

agreeahle to the ſcheme ſhe had laid, and afforded her means 

to jilence the French and Spaniſh ambaſſadors, who preſſed 

her continually in behalf of the captive queen. She told them, 

ſhe intended to aſſiſt Mary with all her forces, and reſtore 

her to her former dignity; but that decency required the queen 


4 ſhould 
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Eliz. ſhould firft be cleared, in the eyes of che publick, of the crime 
1568. | ſhe was charged With, and that all poſlible expedition was uſiig 
to make her innocencę appeaꝶ e. 
The regent The vat of Murray was Very much at a. os. what anſwer 
i- deter- he ſhould return to Elizabeth's Tummons,, | t was dangerous 
wy o go for a tegen of Scotland to put to arbitratiog. N. already 
iraſelf, 4 ard Uyah CT TATUM. F Wu N 
Buchanan, dee the par ament, and diſhonourab & to anſwer be- 
Mell, fore aà ſoreian power. But, on the other hand, he could ſup- 
8.23. pott himſelf” only by the aſſiſtance of England; how much 
ngen. leis, if Elizabeth ſhould refolve to reſtore Mary to the throne? 
Beſides, he was afraid his refuſal would be conſtrued as a ſign 
Melvil, he miſtruſted the juſtice of his cauſe. Yo, after conſulting 
b 93- his friends upon fo nice a point, he reſolved to go himſelf to 
Ane? York with eleven deputies, who were appointed. to aflit 
-oHect, d — a | | 1 | | 
tom. iv. him. Theſe were, James Douglas earl of Morton, Adam 
pat 2. m_ of Orkney, Robert commendator of Dumfermling, 
Bu 34 25+ and Patrick lord Lindſay, Mary nominated the lords Herris, 
Comics, Levingſton, Boyd, Gavin cmmendator of Kylwyning. John 
Camden, : 58 Js | ator Y1WYMngs Je 
$yotiſwood, Gordon of Locheinvarr, James Cockburne of Skirling, km. 
and the biſhop of Rofs. Elizabeth commiſſioned 'I homas 
Howard duke of Norfolk, Thoaas Raicliff carl of | Suflex, 
and ſit Ralph Sadler e, to hear what both parties had to ſay, 
whether for and againſt. All theſe lords came to Vork on the 
ſame day the 4th of October. 5 
In order to underſtand fully what paſſed at the conference 
of York, aud ut another aiterwards at Hamptopa court; it will 
be neceſſary to kagw whit is fald upon the occaſion in Mel- 
vil's Memoirs. Without this key, there is no comprehend— 
ing any thing by Buehayarw's acesunt, and ſtill leſs - Cam- 
den's, who endeavoured rather to darken thay dlcar the affair. 
What Melvil relates is 2 ſecret, equally unknowa to Bucha- 
nan and Camden. EW | 


Account of Very Wely the duke of Norblk, who had loft his dutehels 
« private laſt year, had now formed Me project of marrying the qucen 
Fair waich of Scots, before he repaired to Vork. At leaſt, it may be 
ouiled at tlie * PAST Hr yl | ; 

*onfecence affirmed, tne guks was Mary's pris ina friend in England. 
of York, For which veaſgn lie setepted to eomusſhon of reftding at 


84.4002 the York Confere acc, gulf te Winder the ſucceſ. Etz abe ih ex- 


9 Mejyil, names ſcbendecg. incloding c. Bed Nele, p. 92. Napin wot 
no doubt all noise with atienced the 16- vuſteken in the m of e Seottifh 
gent. He was bk: milf of this Numoeyp ile putirs, byt his miſtake is bree te ctificd 
Rapin. <-- NEST ELD feczetu Lia ont of me original coiamiſſions extant 
ington, Mucę u; a tanove ctvilian, Crorge in Abe ſon's Collect. tom. iv. part 2. 
Buchanan, And. on dhe queen 5 de, Ag N ; 
the lord Enn. fir Robert Mels, Þ Chancellor of the ditchy of Lan- 
bo bal Eber of . Memo, cafter;  Spotifwoadt. p. 219; 


. " 
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pected, and to break her meaſures. However ſecret the 


queen's project was, the duke of Norfolk, it ſeems, had en- 1 568. 


tire knowledge of it, courtiers having uſually a wondexſul ſa- 


acity to difcover what the prince would keep moſt. private. 
Nay, it is ſaid, he had ordered the earl of Weſtmoreland, Melvil, 
his lieutenant in the prefidentſhip of the north, to kill the p. 99. 


earl of Murray when he came upon the borders, and ſeize 
all his papers, in order to deſtroy the proofs he was bringing 
againſt the queen of Scots, but altering; his mind, had re- 
voked the order. In the beginning of the conference, he 


ſtarted ſeveral incidents to retard the concluſion of the affair 
in debate. But at laſt, perceiving all his endeavours would Melvil, 


avail only for a delay of a few days, he opened his mind to 
Lidington, who, though ſuſpected by all the King's party, bad 
attended the regent as deputy and ſecretary of ſtate. The 
duke told this lord, that he could not imagine what had in- 
duced the Scots to come and accuſe their queen before Eng- 
liſh commiſſioners; that they greatly diſhonoured their na- 
tion, and would one day be ere for it. Lidington re- 
plied, he was very glad to find him of this opinion; that for 
his part, he had done his utmoſt to hinder the regent from 
taking this ſtep; that Kircaldie had done the ſame, but to no 
purpoſe : and if he had accompanied the regent, it was only 
in hopes to ſucceed better in England, and defired him to talk 
with the regent, and try to Jiffuade him from accuſing the 
queen, The duke of Norfolk knowing by this, the ear] of 
Murray's proceedings were not approved by all his party, and 
that even remonſtrances had been made to him upon this oc- 
caſion, hoped by ſpeaking to him himſelf to prevail with 
him in fome meaſure, He talked. with him therefore in pri- 
vate, and repreſenting to him what he had before ſaid to 
Lidington, added, he was much miſtaken, if he imagined: 


Elizabeth intended to give ſentence upon the difference he and 


his party had with the queen of Scots; but that her ſole aim 


was to make them ſubſervient to her own ends: that if he Spottſwooe, 


deſired to be convinced of this, he had only to require a pro- 
mile under her own hand, to give ſentence as ſoon as the 
proofs ſhould be produced, and to ſupport the king of Scot- 
land's party, in caſe the queen his mother was found guilty. 
He added, the queen would never give any ſuch promiſe in 
writing, and thereby demonſtrate ſhe ſought only to amuſe 
them. In ſhort, he ſo managed the regent, that before they 
parted, they agreed, that when he was called upon to produce 
bis evidences, he ſhould demand a previous engagement from 
the queen, ſuch as the duke had ſuggeſted to him. The ** 
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of Murray imparted this agreement to none but Lidington and 


1568. fir James Melvil, who liked it extremely 4. 
At the next meeting, the regent being preſſed to give in his 


Melvil, proofs againſt the queen of Scots, replied, as he had agreed 
* with the duke of Norfolk, to the great ſurprize of the hearers, 
except thoſe who were in the ſecret. It was reſolved there- 
fore to write to the queen, to inform her of this new and un- 
expected difficulty, and to know whether ſhe would give the 
regent of Scotland the engagement he demanded. Her anſwer 
was, ſhe thought it very ſtrange her word could not be taken, 
but that a writing under her own hand ſhould be required, and 
prayed the earl of Murray to ſend two deputies to acquaint her 
with his reaſons. Phe regent choſe for this purpoſe Liding- 
ton „ and Macgil, to the great amazement of the reſt of the 
deputies, who could not conceive that he ſhould truſt with ſuch 
a commiſſion ſecretary Lidington, of whom the whole party 
were ſo jealous, 
Le Ne. Shortly after, the queen deſired the regent to come himſelf 
gon to London with the other deputies *, to which he conſented. 
2 When they were arrived, ſhe appointed other commiſſioners 
dom . to confer with them, namely, fir Nicholas Bacon, Cecil, the 
part 2, eer} of Leiceſter, the lord high-admiral , and fir William 
F-97,*. Sadler *. Probably, ſhe ſuſpected the duke of Norfolk of 


ſome prevarication, and this ſuſpicion was not groundleſs. She 
earnelily wiſhed, upon ſeveral accounts, to have in her hands 
the proofs intended to be uſed in ſupport of the accuſation 
againſt the queen of Scots. Firſt, to filence fuch as murmured 
at her not endeavouring to reſtore that princeſs. And indeed 
it was mantteit, if Mary were guilty of the crime laid to her 
charge, ſhe was unworthy of her protection. Secondly, hav- 

ing theſe proofs in her power, ſhe would not only have the 
manazement of the affair, but might alſo cauſe all delays to be 
conſidered as ſo many favours to . who, in all appearance, 


ſome of her own commiſſioners; 3* 
alſo, that the Scottiſh deputies were ot 


I And, in the e of Lidington, 
it was agreed between the regent and 
Murray, and the duke of Norfolk, that flow, and loth to enter into the grounds 
the regent ſhould in no ways accuſe of the cauſe, | Leſley's Negotiations, p. 
queen Mary; and that the duke ſhould 24. | 
obtain to him the a cen's favour, with t Edward Fyncs, lord Clinton and 
a confirmation of the regency, Melvil, Saye. 

p. 95+ | u Together with the duke of Nor- 

r Rapin, by miſtake, calls him all folk, and the earls of Arundel and Su- 

along carl of Lidington, whereas he was ſex, They met at the Painted Cham- 
but laird Lidington. ber at Weſtminſter. Anderſon's Collect 

The reaſons of the conferences being tom. iv. part 2. p. 97- Leſley's Nego- 
removed to London, were, a ſuſpicion tiations, p. 28. 
entertained by queen Elizabeth againſt 


weull 
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would not dare to preſs her to give ſentence. Spite and jea- Eliz. 
louſy might poſſibly be a third reaſon, Elizabeth being ſecretly 1 568. 
pleaſed with her rival's ſhame, In the firſt conferences at 
Hampton court, the Engliſh commiſſioners were very urgent Melvil, 
with the earl of Murray, to give in his -proofs againſt the FED 
queen of Scots. He anſwered, it was with extreme reluc- Anke, N 
tance that he could reſolve to accuſe the queen his ſiſter, and tom. iv. 
ſhould never proceed to that extremity, unleſs it were for the P** 2. 
real good and welfare of all Scotland : that therefore he re- tag 
quired the queen of England's written promiſe, to protect the 

king, in caſe the queen his mother were found guilty. 

The affair ſtanding thus, and the earl of Murray ſtill per- Melvil, 
ſiting in his demand, the earl of Morton happened to be in- Fig 
formed of his agreement with the duke of Norfolk, by ſome ' 
one whom Mary had truſted with the ſecret”. Then it was, 

Morton came to know the true motive of the regent's con- 

duct, which hitherto ſeemed to him incomprehenſible, ſince 

he refuſed to accuſe the queen, though he was come into Eng- 

land for that very purpoſe. He imparted the ſecret to ſome of 

his collegues, and they reſolved to acquaint ſecretary Cecil 

with it. What paſled afterwards between Cecil and the earl 

of Murray is not known; but it may be conjectured by what | | 
followed, that Murray ſuffered himſelf to be prevailed with h 
to act quite contrary to his engagement with the duke of | 
Norfolk. 

At the firſt meeting after this diſcovery, the Engliſh com- Ibis, 
miſſioners demanding that the proofs againſt the queen ſhould 
be given in, and the regent refuſing it, all the Scots, except 
Lidington, were for producing them. Then Wood, ſecre- 
tary to the regent, pretending a zeal for his maſter, ſaid, it 
was not from a ſpirit of cavil, as ſome thought, that the re- 
gent would not give in the accuſation, but becauſe the queen 
of England refuſed the promiſe required: that this promiſe 
being given, he would immediately deliver the accuſation and 
proofs which he had all ready; and with that, he took the 
papers out of his boſom, and ſhowed them to every body. 
But whilſt he was holding them up, the biſhop of Orkney 
eaſily ſnatched them out of his hand, and gave them to the 
Engliſh commiſſioners. It is evident, Murray had been gained 
by Elizabeth's miniſters, and took this method only to fave in 
ſome manner his promiſe to the duke of Norfolk, With this 
key it will be eaſy to underſtand what Buchanan and Camden 


4 

„ 
F. - 
W / 


*The duke of Norfolk had by a ſe- who advertiſed the earl of Morton there- 
cret hand advertiſed the queen, and the of. Melvil, p. 96, 
ain told it to one of her familiars, 


ſay 
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Eliz. ſay about the Vork conferences, which I ſhall but juſt men- 
1568. tion, becauſe as theſe two hiſtorians were ignorant of the 
— duke of Norfolk's ſecret; intentions, and the motives of the 
regent's conduct, what they have related cannot be of much 
ſervice towards clearing this part of the hiſtory. 
Account of At the Vork conferences, Mary's deputics were heard firſt. 
the York They proteſted, that the preſent proceedings ſhould not be 
conference, prejudicial, to the rights of Scotland, fince queen Elizabeth 
e e had nv: power to meddle, with the affairs of that kingdom. 
Buchanan. Then they ſet forth at large the injuries received by the queen 
1 of Scots from her own ſubjects, and craved Flizaleth's 
Negorat, Aſſiſtance to recover her throne, The earl, of Murray an- 
Anderſon's ſweted, That Bothwell was author of the king's murder: 
Collect. That he carried away the queen with her own conſent, and 
moles publickly married her: That afterwards ſhe religned the 
crown: to the prince her ſon: That the reſignation was con- 
firmed by the ſtates, and it was not in his power to alter what 
Camden, the ſtates had ratified, Mary's deputies replied, That the 
queen's marriage with Bothwell was not a ſufficient reaſon to 
depoſe her, becauſe Bothwell was legally acquitted : That 
beſides, it was manifeſt, Bothwell was only a pretence ulcd 
by the rebels, to act againſt; the queen, ſince they might have 
taken him if they had pleaſed ; but they let him eſcape, be- 
cauſe the queen alone was, what they aimed, at, Then they 
made appear, that the reſignation of the crown was extorted 
by force, ſince it was not in the queen's power to refuſe it. 
Both parties being heard upon theſe general points, the 
Engliſh,commiſlioners declared, they could not admit of the 
proteſtatjon againſt the queen's. being a competent judge, by 
reaſon of her right of ſovercignty over the kingdom of Scot- 
| Buchanan, land. As to the regent's anſwer, they ſaid, the queen having 
| commiſſioned them to hear: what the deputies of Scotland had 
| to ſay againſt their queen, they could not allow the determi- 
| nation of the ſtates to be valid, becauſe the queſtion was to 
| know, whether they had, juſt grounds to determine in the 
manner they had done, which could not be known till the 
reaſons, on which their determination was, built, were exa- 
mined. Ihen they appointed the 7th of October to examine 
ö the proofs-. Weile V&TTH 5 F: | | 
| Melvil, At this ſame, meeting, the duke of Norfolk, who ſought 
D. 94. only to gain time, required that the regent ſhould do homage 
| to ihe queen; for the kingdom of Scotland. But Lidington 


| y Their proteſtation, dated October „, 2 It was on the firſt day of the mect- 
is extant in Anderſon's Collett. tom. iv. ing. Sce Melvil, p. 94 
part It. p. 49. - 


anſwered 


DFENGCE@£EAND. 


anſwered for him, and affirmed, the kingdom of Scotland 
owed no homage to England; that if the kings of Scotland 
had formerly done any, it was only for the ear!dom' of Hunt- 
ington and ſome other lands, which were ſince fallen into the 
hands of the Engliſh “. tn neo 33. 

Between this and the next meeting, on the 7th of October, 
it was that the earl of Murray made the forementioned agree- 
ment with the duke of Norfolk. Lidington opened the ſeſſion 
with a ſpeech directed to the regent and deputies of Scotland, 


6 
8 


telling them, © That whereas it appeared, by the authority Camden, 


granted by the queen of England to her commiſſioners, that 
her whole deſign was to engage the Scots to throw a blemiſh 
© on the reputation of their King's mother, they would there- 
© fore do well to conſider carefully beforehand, what hazard 
they expoſed themſelves to, and how they would draw upon 
© themſelves the reſentment of the queen, her relations, and 
© friends, and the indignation of all Europe, ſhould they im- 
peach her of a crime which muſt ſtain her honour, and in 
fo publick a manner, before the Engliſh, the profciled ene- 
© mies of Scotland: what account would they be able to give 
* their king when he came of age, of a charge fo bold and 
* diſhonourable to the king, to his mother, and to the whole 
© nation ? He therefore, for his part, thought it neceſfary to 
© wave fo ſcandalous an acculation ; or 16 they would pro- 
* ceed, it was requiſite, at leaſt, that the queen of England 
* ſhould expreſly cngage to defend them againft ſuch as ſhould 
© hereafter give them any diſturbance upon this account.” 
He concluded, with ſaying, © That he thought it his duty to 
c give them this advice, as he was ſecretary of Scotland.” 

t is eaſy to perceive, that the drift of this ſpeech was to 
give the regent an excuſe to drop the accuſation, according to 
his agreement with the duke of Norfolk. He was come from 
Scotland on purpoſe to accufe the queen, being provided with 
all the proofs he intended to uſe: but by the duke of Nor- 
folk's ſuggeſtion, had altered his wind. It was neceſſary 
therefore to find a pretence for this change, and this pretence 
Lidington furniſhed him with, by laying before him ſuch 
plauſible reaſons. Camden and Buchanan were at a loſs for 


the reaſon of the, carl of Murray's ſudden change. Camden p. 413. 


would inſinuate, that the engagement he demanded of Eliza- 
beth was only a cavil, to hide his miſtruſt of the juſtice of his 
cauſe, He ſays, the Engliſh commiſſioners preſſed him very 


'a He added, „ The kingdom of © Peter's penny to the pope,” Melvil, 
Scotland was freer than England it- p. 94. 
“eli had been lately, when it paid St. 
much 
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Hampton- 
court con- 
ference. 
Anderſon's 
Collect. 


tom. iv. part day was appointed for the Scots to inlarge upon their proofs. 
u. p. 97 cc. The regent agreed to it, and demanded that Mary's deputies 


Camden. 


TRE NIS rok 
much to give proofs of the accuſation, which as yet appeared 
to be founded only upon a few letters from the queen, fo much 
the more ſuſpicious, as Lidington had privately intimated, he 
himſelf had often counterfeited her hand. But I believe 
Camden would have been puzzled to prove, that any of the 
articles of the accuſation were examined at Vork. Buchanan, 
who knew as little of the ſecret as Camden, though he was 
one of the Scotch deputies ®, pretends, the regent, purely 
out of conſcience, ſcrupled to accuſe his ſiſter before fo- 
reigners. 5 85 

The York conference breaking off, and being, as I ſaid, 
removed to Hampton-court © before new commiſſioners, the 
regent, or Wood his ſecretary, ſuffered the accuſation, with 
the proofs, to be ſnatched out of his hand. Which done, a 


ſhould be preſent, that they might urge their objections, and 
matters be more fully cleared . But when the day came, 
Mary's deputies produced a formal revocation of their com- 
miſſion, and an exception againſt the Engliſh commiſſioners, 
unleſs the French and Spaniſh ambaſladors were joined with 
them. Mary demanded farther, that the earl of Murray 
ſhould be ſent to priſon, affirming, ſhe could convict him of 
being author of the king's murder. 

This revocation, juſt at the critical time, when the proofs 
againſt Mary were going to be examined, gave occaſion to 


«© mander of the ſaid murder to be done, 


b He was only one of thoſe that ac- 
companied them, See above, p. $5. 

c The conference was held at Weſt- 
minſter, November 25, 26, 29, 30. 
December 1, 6, 8, 9; and at Hampton- 
cpurt December 3, 14, 15, 16. See a 
full and curious account of it in Ander- 
ſon's Collect. tom, ii. part ii, p. 101, 
&c. 

d On November 6, the accuſation 
againſt queen Mary was produced ; and 
indeed it was very home and expreſs. 
It is certain, and we boldly and con- 
* ſtantly affirm, - (ſays the regent, and 
the reſt of the deputies) that as 


James, ſome time earl of Bothwell, 


«© was the chief executor of the horrible 
«« and unworthy marther, - perpetrate in 


the perſon of the late king Henry of 


good memory, father to our ſovereign 
«« lord, and the queen's lawful huſband ; 
% fo was ſhe of the foreknowledge, 


e coufſe], device, perſuader, and com- 


« maintainer and fortifier of the execu- 
« tors thereof, by impeding and ſtopping 
« of the inquiſition and puniſhment due 
cc for the ſame, according to the laws of 
« the realm, and conſequently by mar- 
c riage with the ſaid James, ſometime 
ce earl of Bothwell, univerſally eſteemed 
6 chief author of the abovenamed mur- 
« der.” To this the queen's commiſ- 
ſioners replied, by charging that accuſa- 
tion with falſhood ; by aſſerting, that 
ſome of the accuſers were privy to, nay, 
the firſt inventors of, the conſpiracy for 
the death of the late king, as was made 
manifeſt before ten thouſand people at 
the execution of ſome of the principal 
offenders ; and laſtly, by refuſing to pro- 
ceed, unleſs queen Mary was admitted to 
anſwer for herſelf, See Anderlon $ 
Collect. tom. iv. part ii. p. 126, 127, 


129, 130, 145, &c. 
ſuſpect, 
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ſuſpect, ſhe thought herſelf unable to anſwer to the purpoſe. Eliz. 
Whilſt ſhe was made to hope that matters would not come to 1568. 
the producing and examining the proofs, ſhe had left a full 
power with her deputies. But as ſoon as ſhe found Eliza- 
beth, inſtead of ſerving her as ſhe expected, ſought to bring s 

to light what was capable of diſhonouring her, ſhe believed it 
abſolutely neceſſary to avoid ſuch an examination. For that 

reaſon, ſhe revoked the commiſſion to her deputies, excepted 

againſt the Engliſh commiſſioners, and required an impoſfible 
condition, knowing the French and Spaniſh ambaſſadors 

would not receive a commiſſion from Elizabeth, and that the 

queen would not ſuffer them to be concerned in the affair. In 

ſhort, ſhe did not offer to prove the earl of Murray guilty of 

the king's death, till ſhe had revoked the power of thoſe who 

were to have accuſed him in her name. All theſe things give 

occaſion to believe, ſhe dreaded the event of this examination, 

though by her letters to Elizabeth, it ſhould ſeem, ſhe molt 

earneſtly deſired to have an opportunity to make her innocence 

appear before her. | 

Elizabeth did not. much trouble herſelf about theſe acts. Elizabeth's 
Her deſign was not to judge the queen of Scots, but to draw boliey. 
from her accuſation and the proofs, a pretence to detain her 
till the affair ſhould be fully cleared, being reſolved never to 
think it ſufficiently explained either for or againſt, but to teſ- 
tify however ſhe ſhould be very glad to find her innocent. I 
5 only to teſtify, for certainly ſhe was pleaſed to have in her 
hands proper proofs to ſhow, upon occaſion, that ſhe could 
not juſtify her. She acted this part a good while, 

In fine, though Mary had excepted againſt the Engliſh Examination 
commiſſioners, they proceeded however to the examination the proof 
of the proofs. The carl of Murray produced the conſeſſions Buha 
of thoſe who were executed for being concerned in the king's Anderſon's 
murder. Then he read the decree of the ſtates, confirming Solleck. 
the queen's reſignation of the crown to the king her ſon. RE Gs 
After which, he produced the fatal caſket, which Bothwell 169. 
would have taken from the caitle of Edinburgh, and ſhowed f. 158, 2 
the letters, verſes, and contracts before mentioned. This is N 
what Buchanan, who was preſent, atteſts *© But Camden, 
without deſcending to any particulars, contents himfelf with 
ſaying, “ The earl of Murray endeavoured to prove her 
„ guilty of her huſband's murder, by conjectural proots and 


e Theſe, letters and verſes are to be more than a French tranſlation of the 
found. at the end of Buchanan's De- Detection; together with the contracts 


tection, and in The tragical Hiſtory of and depoſitions of the witneſſes. Rapin. 
Mary queen of Scots, which is little 


6& cir- 


p. 414. 
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Eliz. © circumſtances, 
1568. „ letters and verſes writ, as he affirmed, with the queer: 
—— © own hand. But theſe letters and verſes were little re- 
© garded, there being no name or date to them.” 

— Hiſtory was publiſhed when Camden writ his 
Annals. The firſt atteſts, that in the caſket were found let- 
ters containing the whole conſpiracy againſt the king, and the 
queen's rape, befides the contracts. Camden inſiſts upon 
ſome letters and verſes, and even infinuates they were forged, 
Had he writ firſt, he might have ſuppoſed his aſſertions would 
not be queſtioned. But as he wrote forty years after Buchanan, 
he ought, in my opinion, either to have poſitively denied or 
explained the facts related by that hiſtorian. And therefore, 
as he does not confute them, it is plain he had nothing mate- 
rial to object to them. He farther adds, Murray gave the 
commiſſioners a book of Buchanan's, intitled, The Detection, 
wherein was a particular account of the king's death, with 
the vouchers : but that it found little credit with the commiſ- 
ſioners, becauſe the author was a mercenary writer.” As 
to the confeſſions of thoſe that were put to death, be ſays in 
another place, that all declared the queen innocent with their 
laſt breath. Here he owns, the erer of theſe ſame 
people were produced againſt her, but anſwers them not. He 
adds however, that Elizabeth was very well pleaſed that theſe 
accuſations had ſullied the queen of Scot's reputation . But if 
the commiſſioners gave no credit to the proofs of the accuſers, 
as he would inſinuate, Mary's reputation could not be ſullied, 

but on the contrary, ſhe would have been fully cleared b. 
Elizabeth The examination being ended, Elizabeth forbore to decide 
2 dene Either for or againſt, as the had reſolved. Mean while, as 
matte. Mary's friends were endeavouring to raiſe troubles in Scotland, 
Anderſon's and the regent's preſence' was neceſſary, Elizabeth took occa- 
Collect. cam. ſion to defer the concluſion of the affair till a more convenient 
5 3 time. Thus ſhe obtained her deſires, that is, a pretence to 
detain Mary till the affair was more fully cleared, and withal, 


f Melvil favs, that Elizabeth was jects, who had accuſed her fallely and 


ſome few affidavitss by certain loves 


very well fatisfied with the advantege 
ſhe thereby received. 'Firit, ſhe thought 
ſhe had matter to ſhow, wherefore ſhe 
detained the queen, when ſhe was chal- 
lenged by the foreign ambaſſadors. Then 
ſhe was glad of the queen's diſhonour, 
She alſo ſent immediately to the queen 
to comfort her, praying her to look on 
herielf in a better caſe, though for a 
while reftrained of her liberty, than to 


be ip Scotland, among ſo unworthy ſub- 


wrongfully, as ſhe was aſſured; that the 
would neither be judge, nor give out any 
ſentence thereupon, nor ſhould any part 
of the ſaid falſe accuſation be mace 
known by her, or her council to an). 
Melvil, p. 97. 

g The Memoirs of the ſtate of France 
in the reign of Charles IX. may be con- 
ſulted upon this occaſion, printed in oc- 
tavo at Middlebourgh, 1579, tom. . 
p. $1--- 144, 
proofs 
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proofs which would very probably hinder the queen and her Eliz. 
friends from ſolliciting a deciſion. Buchanan affirms, ſhe 1568, 


cauſed the Scotch deputies to be told, that thus far ſhe did 
not ſee any thing blameable in the conduct of the Scots. 
Camden ſays, on the contrary, ſhe abhorred their inſolence. Camden, 
Melvil adds, ſhe acquainted Mary, that ſhe believed her p. 415. 
wrongfully accuſed, and could not enough deteſt the inſolence M*!il, 
of her accuſers; nor ſhould the accuſation be ever made pub- 2975 
lick, The difference between Camden and Melvil is, that 
Melvil relates this only to ſhow to what height Elizabeth car- 

ried her diffimulation ; but Camden pretends to infer from 
thence, ſhe believed her innocent. After all, the accounts of 

theſe three authors may be equally true, becauſe Elizabeth's 
ſcheme was to leave the aftair undetermined, and put both 

parties in hopes of her favour. Buchanan ſays, before the 
conference ended, Murray oftered to clear himſelf of the 

king's murder before Mary's deputies : but that they thought 

proper to drop their accuſation", They could hardly do 
otherwiſe, for though they might have hoped to convict him, 

their commiſſion was revoked. 


Though, according to Melvil, Elizabeth ſaid ſhe would Murray dif- 
not ſee the earl of Murray any more, ſhe had however ſeveral ei te the 


4 X . . ueen what 
private conferences with him. In theſe conferences it was, fo paſſed 


that he informed her of all that had paſſed between him and between him 


the duke of Norfolk i, and ſhowed her letters from Mary, aun the duke 
3 of Norfolk, 3 


which had been intercepted in Scotland, wherein ſhe com- Mei, 

plained in very harſh terms, of the treatment ſhe received p. 99. 

ſince her coming to England. Moreover, ſhe hinted to her wy axe 

friends, that they ſhould not be diſcouraged at what had paſſed ed bob 

at York and Hampton-court, and that ihe expected a power- ters. 

ful aid from a certain place which ſhe would not name. Theſe Buchanan, 

letters, added to what was diſcovered at the ſame time, that - "arg WY 

the pope was Jabouring to raiſe a rebellion in England, by vered. 

means of Ridolfi a Florentine merchant, and to Lidington's 

frequent conferences with the duke of Norfolk *, who was 

become very ſuſpected, obliged Elizabeth to order the queen Mary is re- 

of Scots to be removed to Tutbury-caſtle l. moved to 
The duke of Norfolk was ſo exaſperated againſt the earl tbr 


of Murray, that he had reſolved to have him murdered in his n 


h According to Buchanan, they were by means of the earl of Morton, Mel- 
compelled ſingly and ſeverally to confeſs, vil, p. 97, 98. 
tiat they knew nothing of themſelves, k At Vork. Camden, p. 415. 
way Murray, or any of his, ſhould be In Staffordſhite, where ſhe was com- 
accuſed of the king's murder, lib, 19. mitted to the cuſtody of George Talbot 
1 She had been informed of it before, earl of Shrewhury, Camden, p. 415. 
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Eliz. return to Scotland. But Throckmorton having reconciled 

1568. them, the duke deſiſted from his deſign. Melvil affirms, 

Murray promiſed Elizabeth to ſend her the letters the duke 
Melvil, ſhould write to him, and that he performed his promiſe u. 

5. 98. Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the French court 

3 of was thinking of executing their deſign of carrying away by 

Thuanas, force the prince of Conde from his houſe at Noyers. The 

Mezcrai, peace granted to the Huguenots was only to amuſe them, 

Camden. Happily for the prince, he had notice of it time enough to 

eſcape to Rochelle. This ſtratagem failing, the perſecution 

againſt the Huguenots was renewed with greater fury than 

ever. The king forbid them the exercile of their religion, 

Elizabeth and baniſhed all their miniſters. Whereupon they ſued for 

3 aid to Elizabeth, who ſent them a hundred thouſand crowns 

C:mden, of gold, with a good train of artillery. She ſaw plainly this 

was a conſequence of the councils held at Bayonne, and that 

if ſhe ſuffered the Huguenots to be oppreſſed, the flames 

Grotius, would foon reach England. What confirmed her in this opi- 

Camden. nion was, that the duke of Alva proceeded in the ſame man- 

ner in the Low-Countries, and plainly ſhowed, he intended 

utterly to deſtroy the proteſtant religion in theſe provinces, 

and make the king abſolute. The prince of Orange had 

brought an army irom Germany to try to ſtop the execution 

of this deſign ; but for want of money to. pay it, was forced to 

un lance retire among the Huguenots of France. This accident com- 

of fiemings pelling many Flemiſh families to fly to England for refuge, 

ebd. the queen gave them leave to ſettle in ſeveral good towns, 

Camden, Where they contributed very much to cauſe trade to fAourihh ®, 

Q1+rre! be- About the cloſe of the year an accident happened, which 

en kes occaſioned a quarrel between the queen, the king of Spain, 

Pats I and the duke of Alva. The Genoa merchants, and ſome 

Caen, Others of Italy, having a great ſum of money in Spain, and 

reſolving to ſend it into the Low-Countries , obtained a pati- 

port of the king of Spain, and put the money on board tome 

veſſels of Biſcay. Theſe ſhips being attacked in their paſſage 

by French pyrates, did with great difficulty eſcape into Phy- 


m Melvil ſays, that after their recon- n They ſettled at Norwich, Colcheſ- 
ciliation, Murray diſcovered every thing ter, Sandwich, Maidſtone, and South 
to the queen, eſpecially his defign to ampton, which turned to the great ads 
marry the queen of Scots, and to give vantage of England; for they were tue 
his daughter to the young king of Scot- firſt that brought into the nation the 
land, Ihe duke had cauſed the queen art of making bays and ſays, and other 
to give to Murray, who was in great linnen and woollen cloths of the like 
want of money, two thouſand pounds, kind. Camden, p. 416. 


for whick ſum he became ſecurity, and o To raiſe a bank there, Camden, 
was atterwards forced to pay it, Mel- þ 416, | 
val, r 19 


mouth, 
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mouth, Falmouth, and Southampton. As ſoon as the queen 


had notice of it, ſhe ordered the magiſtrates of thoſe places to 
treat the Spaniards civilly, and aſſiſt them in caſe the pyrates 
attempted any thing againſt them. The Spaniſh ambaſſador 
telling her the money belonged to the king his maſter, ob- 
tained leave to have it landed. His deſign was to carry it by 
land to ſome port nearer the Low- Countries. But, at the 
ſame time, cardinal de Chatillon, who was then in England v, 
informed the queen that the money belonged to fome mer- 
chants, and that the duke of Alva was to ſeize it to help him 
to carry on the war. This was alſo confirmed by other 
people. So, to deprive the duke of Alva of this ſupply, ſhe 
took the money by way of loan, and gave ſecurity for the 
payment. Some time atter, the duke of Alva demanding the 
money, the queen replied, ſhe would punctually return it, as 
ſoon as it appeared by good proofs that it was the king of 


Spain's, Upon this refuſal, the duke ſeized the effects of the Dec. 29, 
Engliſh, and ſent the owners to priſon ; and the queen did the Sd. 
like by the Flemings. A few days after, ſhe iſſued out a pro- Jn. 6. 


clamation upon the occaſion, which the Spaniſh ambaſſador 
anſwered in print. But this did not ſatisfy him; he diſperſed 
very inſolent libels, containing grating reflections upon the 
queen's reputation 4, For this he was kept under a guard for 
a day or two. The queen complained to the king of Spain 


of his ambaſſador's inſolence; but could obtain no fatil- 
faction r. ; 


This difference between the queen and Philip II. was 1569. 
quickly followed by a diſturbance at court. Among all Eli- Pi »g-inft 
zabeth's miniſters and counſellors, there was not one ſo hearti- Ch bh, 


. X A ; G nc occalion 
ly attached to his miſtreſs's intereſt as Cecil, who was ſecretary test 


of ſtate. All the reſt had their private views, to which they Cam ea, 


ſtrove to adapt the queen's and the nation's intereſts. But 
Cecil minded only the queen's, and was in great favour witi. 
her. Therefore to him chiefly ſhe imparted her moſt ſecret 
tioughts, with reſpect to the government of the ſtate. Several 
privy-counſellors were engaged in the queen of Scots party; 
tat is, they wiſhed the crown of England was ſecured to her, 


He came to England, September men, and is commonly called the Biſhop's 


13, this, year, Stow, p. 662. Bible, See Strype's Lite of Archbiſhop 
Under the fictitious name of Ama- Parker, and his Annals,-+--This year 
©! Oriana, Camden, p. 417. alſo, on December zo, died the learned 


1 This year, a new Englith tranila- Roger Aſcham, who was for ſome t. me 
ton of the Bible was publiſhed at Lon- tutor to queen Elizabeth, and her ſecre- 
en. It was done by the biſhops of tary for the Latin tongue, Camden, 
tleier, St. David's, Worceſter, Win- p. 416. ; 

Witer, Not wich, Ely, and other learned 
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Eliz. in caſe Elizabeth died without iſſue. They were of opinion, 


1569. 


Camden. 


EHE. HIS RN 


it was a thing agreeable to equity, juſtice, and the laws of the 
land; and pretended it was the only way to prevent the trouble; 
which might happen after the queen's deceaſe. But Eliza. 
beth thought, that when they conſidered the publick advan. 
tages, they did not ſufficiently attend to her ſafety. Mary did 
not pretend only to be Elizabeth's preſumptive heir: it was 
well known her pretenſions reached much farther, and that 
many were perſuaded her title was preferable to the queen's, 
If therefore ſhe was appointed Elizabeth's ſucceſſor, it could 
be only in virtue of her birthright, and not in conſequence of 
Henry VIII's will, where ſhe was not ſo much as named, 
whereas many thought Elizabeth derived her title ſolely from 
thence, So, in taking this courſe, the titles of the two 
queens would have been put in oppoſition, very much to Eli- 
zabeth's diſadvantage. Conſequently her fear was, this noni 
nation would increaſe the number of Mary's friends, and in 
the end endeavours would be uſed to ſet her on the throne 
before the time appointed. All who were diſpleaſed with the 
government thought the nation would get by the change, 
The catholicks heartily wiſhed it, and amongſt the proteſtants 
themſelves, there were many to whom it was indifferent which 
queen was on the throne, becauſe they made no great con- 
ſcience of conforming to all the changes which might be 
made in religion, as was the caſe more than once, It was 
therefore of great moment to Elizabeth, to hinder Mary from 
being nominated to ſucceed her, So, ſhe could not but have 
a great regard for thoſe whom ſhe ſaw ſincerely attached to 
her private intereſt. Among theſe Cecil was the chief, and it 
was he alſo whom Mary's friends conſidered as her moſt dan- 
gerous enemy, and the rather, as he had frequently ſhown 


his inclination to the houſe of Suffolk, before the death of the 

dutcheſs of that name. This was the real motive of a plot 

laid in the beginning of the year 1569, to ruin that minilter, , 
The duke of Norfolk, the marquiſs of Wincheſter, the ear 
of Northumberland, Weſtmoreland, Arundel, Pembroxe, 6 
Leiceſter, and others *, entered this ſort of conſpiracy, Ihen t 
accuſed Cecil of being the cauſe of the queen's detaining the f 


Spaniſh money, and by that of her running a maniſeſt ritk i 
a war with Spain, which could not but be very prejudictal 10 
trade. They flattered themſelves, that upon this charge th 
queen would fend the ſecretary to priſon, and then they macs 
no queſtion they ſhould find ways enough to effect his ru. 


s Par ticularly fir Nicholas Throckmorton, Camden, p. 417. 


Bat 
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But the queen being too quick-ſighted not to ſee into their Eliz. 
aim and the motive of their plot, commanded them filence 1 569. 
in ſuch a manner, as deſtroyed all their hopes of ſucceſs either 
then or for the future. We ſhall ſee preſently with what view The queen 
they projected to deprive the queen of this miniſter. ſupports her 
The ſudden quarrel between the queen and the king of de 
Spain, obliging the Engliſh merchants to ſend their effects to Story an 
Hamburgh, the duke of Alva prohibited all commerce with Engliſman 
England. Then he appointed certain ſpies in all the ſea- i* cart 
ports, to give him information of thoſe that ated contrary to 2 — 
the prohibition. Of this number was one Story an Engliſh the Low- 
Roman catholick, who was very buſy in diſcovering the pri- Countries. 
vate trade ſtill driven by ſeveral perſons with the Engliſh, not- ge 
withſtanding the prohibition : but his diligence coſt him dear*'. Aun. 
Some time after, being drawn on board a veſſel, which he 
was told had brought over Engliſh goods and heretical books, 


he was carried to England, where he languiſhed in priſon 


p ſome years, and at laſt was condemned to die. 
: The Engliſh merchants met with no better treatment in A for: of 
A Spain than in the Netherlands. Philip ordered all their effects — ide. 
N to be ſeized, by way of repriſals for the money ſtopped in Si, 
5 England. But this did not ſatisfy him. To be more fully Cm, 
W revenged of Elizabeth, he endeavoured to bribe the duke of | 
gy Norfolk to raiſe a rebellion in England, and the earl of Or- | 
” mond to do the fame in Ireland ; but theſe two lords diſco- 
5 vered it to the queen. On the other hand, though there was 
10 no war proclaimed between England and Spain, the Engliſh, 
au on pretence of the injury done to their countrymen, fell upon 
3 all the merchant - ſnips belonging to the Spaniards. They did 
gk lo much damage to Philip's ſubjects, by theſe continual 
the cruiſings, that the queen, fearing to be involved in a formal 
alt war, was forced to reſtrain them by proclamation; 
iter, Whilſt the Engliſh trade ſuffered in Spain and the Nether- Elizabeth 
earls lands, it was like to be quite loſt in Muſcovy, by the avarice 2 
bs of the Engliſh merchants, who had angered the czar. But jj. cr. 
[hey the queen ſpeedily ſent thither fir Thomas Randolph, who fo Camden, 
1 managed the czar, that he obtained divers privileges for the 
of uſa company v. Shortly after, the czar ſent an ambaſſador Aug. 27. 
ial : © Kalli 
8 . t He had practiſed with one Beſtall, whole dominions, and to tranſport them 
may * conjurer, againſt the queen's life, and into Perſia and Media by the Caſpian 
Tun. * given the duke of Alva directions ſea, the merchants of other nations 
e to invade England, Camden. being not permitted to trade beyond 
RY, ow czar granted them an exemp- Moſcow. And now did the Engliſh 
Put m all cuſtoms, with leave to venture to tranſport their goods in boats 


"cad their manufactures through his made of one entire tree, up the river 
1 Du ina, 
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Eliz. to the queen, to offer a perſonal alliance. Tho' it was no 
1569. great honour to be allied with a prince fo notorious for his 
cruelties, ſhe thought proper however, for the benefit of her 
| ſubjects, to make a treaty with him, mutually promiſing 
; to afford one another refuge, in caſe either ſhould be de- 
| throned. | 
| Project ofa Whilſt Elizabeth was treating with the Ruſſian ambaſſador, 
8 plots were forming in England, which might have proved 

fatal to her, had they not been prevented, Some of the queen 


duke of 
Norfolk and of Scots chief friends, the ſame who would have deſtroyed 
the queen of Cecil, had projected to marry her to the duke of Nos folk. 


: Scots, 


Camden, The earl of Leiceſter himſelf was in the plot; but in all ap- 

Leſleys pearance, it was only to be let into the ſecret, and di!cover 

— every thing to the queen. It is hardly to be doubted, that 
UCNUnans 


they who undertook this affair, were ſet to woik by the duke 
of Norfolk himſelf, tho' he let his friends proceed, without 
1 appearing in it himſelf. The occaſion or pretence of the pro- 
| ject was this: *twas ſaid, Elizabeth intending never to marry, 
| the queen of Scotland might happen to eſpouſe a foreign prince 
and a papiſt, in which caſe the proteitant religion would be 
| liable to great danger, ſince it was not impoſſible that the 
| young king her ſon ſhould die before her. It was therefore 
neceſſary to think betimes of marrying Mary to a proteſtant 
huſband, that ſhe might be reſtrained, in caſe ſhe ſhould at- 
tempt any thing againſt religion, when ſhe came to the crown 
of England. It was ſaid further, no Engliſh lord was more 
worthy of this honour than the duke of Norfolk, who was a 
| ſincere proteſtant. But to curb the duke's ambition, in caſe 
| he ſhould think of carrying it too far, it was reſolved he 
| mould give his daughter in marriage to the king of Scotland, 
that he might be concerned in the young prince's preſervation, 
Such was the project, which did not ſeem to have any thing 
criminal, eſpecially as it was agreed, it ſhould not be executed 
without the queen's approbation. But very probably, the 
managers of this affair had farther views. For, if they in- 
| tended only the good and welfare of the kingdom, why did 

| they deſire to hide their deſigns from the queen, till they had 


" mr oe re eve 


a — n 


. at ſo well taken their meaſures, that it ſhould be impoſſible for 
Dwina, as far as Wologda. From to Teverin and Caſbin, cities of Perſia, 
thence in ſeven days by land to Veraſtaw, in hopes at length to diſcover Cathay. 


and then- thirty days and nights down 
the river to Aſtracan, by the Wolga, 
where they uſed to build their ſhips, 
From Aftracan, they croſſed the Caſpian 
ie2, and made their way through the 
vaſt deſerts of Hyrcania and Bactrianla, 


2 


But by reaſon of the war between ts 
Turks and Perſians, and the robber:es 
committed by the Barbarians, the Lon- 
doners were dicouraged from purtwng 
this glorious enterprize. Camden, p. 
417, 41%, 

her 
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her to hinder the execution? But however, without ſtaying iz, 
to examine whether it was the earl of Murray that firſt infpired 1569, 
the duke of Norfolk with the thoughts of this marriage, as 
Camden affirms contrary to all appearance“, the queen df p. 419. 
Scots was informed of the project by the biſhop of Roſs, who len, 
was very diligent in all her concerns. At the ſame time, ſhe "OE 
was promiſed to be reſtored to the throne of Scotland, and 
declared preſumptive heir to Elizabeth, on the. following 

terms, 


That as to the ſucceſſion to the crown of England, ſhe Termeof the 
ſhold attempt nothing to the prejudice of queen Elizabeth I 
and her iſſue. Nn 

That ſhe ſhould conſent to a league offenſive and deſenſive 
between the two kingdoms of England and Scotland. 

That the ſhould confirm the eſtabliſhment of the proteſtant 
religion in Scotland, 

That ſhe ſhould pardon ſuch of her ſubjects as had acted 
or appeared in arms againſt her, 

That ſhe ſhould revoke the aſſignment of her right to the 
kinzdom of England, which ſhe had made to the duke of 
Anjou, the king of France's brother. 


That ihe ſhould marry the duke of Norfolk. 


Mary very readily accepted the offer with the conditions Camden, 
annexed, all but the league, which ſhe ſcrupled at a little, 
becauſe ſhe was willing, before ſhe entered into it, to conſult 
the French king. She denied ſhe had made any aſſignment 
to the duke of Anjou, and yet offered to procure his renuncia- 
tion, if required, for the greater ſecurity, 

It js eaſy to perceive, the propoſers of theſe terms had 
taken great care to ſcreen themſelves from the law, ſince 
they ſeemed very juſt in themſelves, and advantageous to both 
kingdoms, But they ſuppoſed the reſtoration of Mary to the 
throne of Scotland, and her nomination to ſucceed to the 
crown of England. This was to be done firſt, and then the 
execution of what ſhe promiſed on her part, was left to her 
honour. It was in this the artifice conſiſted. 


As ſoon as Mary's conſent was gained, ſeveral lords and The projet . 


1 . 3 is carried on. 
gentlemen were founded, who not perceiving the venom of Cine. 


 w Melvil ſeems to ſay the duke men- gotiations, it plainly appears, that what 
tioned it firſt, p. 98,--But Leſley affirms, the former relates about Mary queen of 
that the earl of Murray firſt ſet it on Scots, is moltly taken from the latter, 
foot, or at leaſt promoted it ſtrenuouſly. See Lelley's Negotiat, p. 34, &c. 
By comparing Camden with Leſley's Ne- 
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the project, approved it, but with this proviſo, that nothing 
ſhould be done without the queen's conſent. It was alſo 
communicated to the kings of France and Spain, who were 
very well pleaſed with it, though it bevevident, they would 
have had no reaſon to be fo, if they had believed the condi- 
tions would be punctually performed. The proceedings of 
thoſe who had framed ſuch a project, without conſulting the 
queen, plainly ſhew, their deſign was to put the affair in 
ſuch a ſtate, that it ſhould not be in her power to hinder the 
execution, when propoſed to her. The duke of Norfolk 
thought himſelf fo ſecure of ſucceſs, that the earl of North- 
umberland having acquainted him, that Leonard Dacres in- 
tended to carry away the queen of Scots *, he delired the carl 
- hinder it, being apprehenſive ſhe would be conducted into 
pain. 

This affair paſſing through ſo many hands, and being 
hardly any longer a ſecret, the duke of Norfolk juſtly feared 
the queen would be offended that ſhe was not informed of it, 
and therefore, not to incenſe her more, he deſired the earl of 
Leiceſter to fpeak of it to her. Leiceſter promiſed to do it 
the firſt opportunity, and yet delayed it from day to day, ſo 
that all knew it, except the queen, who, it is likely, feigned 
ignorance. However, ſhe was willing to give the duke occa- 
ſion to diſcloſe his ſecret, by telling him one day, “ to be- 
& ware upon what pillow he laid his head;“ but he pretended 
not to underſtand what ſhe meant, chuſing rather that the 
earl of Leiceſter ſhould ſpeak to her firſt, becauſe he thought 
him his friend *. But it is ſaid, the earl had aQed in this 
affair only to ruin him, becauſe he conſidered him as a dan» 
gerous rival in the queen's favour. However, the court being 
at Titchfield, the earl of Leiceſter feigns himſelf very ill, and 
the queen going to ſee him, he ſhowed ſigns of fear and 
trouble, which the eaſily perceiving, aſked him the reaſon. 
Then begging her pardon, for having ſo long concealed from 
her a ſecret which he ought to have told her, he diſcovered 
all that had paſled concerning the duke of Norfolk's marriage 
with the queen of Scots. After which, the queen called the 
duke into a gallery, and taxing him with imprudence and 
rathneſs for attempting the marriage, without vouchſafing to 
impart his deſign to her, commanded him to deſiſt from the 


x She was then in confinement at y At Farnham in Surrey, where ſhe - 
Whinfield in Derbyſhire, in the cuſtody was on her progreſs. Camden, p. 420. 
of the earl of Shrewſbury, Camden, 2 Cecil, who was told all by Leiceſter, 
p- 420. Where it ſeems ſhe uſed to adviſed the duke to ſpeak to the queen 
bathe herſelf in wine. See Strype's himſelf, Camden, p. 420. 

Ann, tom, i. p. 575. 


project, 
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project. The duke owned ſuch a propoſal had been made to Eliz. 
him, and he had conſented to it; but ſhowed himſelf ſo re- 1569. 
gardleſs of it, that he told the queen, his revenues were not — 
much leſs than thoſe of the whole kingdom of Scotland, 
drained by civil wars; and that when he was at his tennis 
court in Norwich, he thought himſelf as good as ſome kings. 
In ſhort, he promiſed the queen to think no more of the mar- He promiſes 
riage. Mean while, as afterwards he perceived ſhe did not de dent. 
look upon him with the ſame eye as before, that the earl of 
Leiceſter was againſt him, and the courtiers ſhunned him, he 
withdrew from court, without taking his leave of the queen, 
and came to London. The ſame day the biſhop of Roſs *, 
ſuing for the enlargement of the queen of Scots, Elizabeth in 
great diſguſt, told him, that his miſtreſs had nothing to do 
but to reſt ſatisfied, unleſs ſhe had a mind to ſee thoſe, on 
whom ſhe moſt relied, ſhorter by the head. 

This affair being entirely divulged, the queen endeavoured Camden. 
by all ways to get information of ſuch particulars as might 
have eſcaped the earl of Leiceſter's knowledge, As ſhe knew 
the duke had frequent conferences with the earl of Murray, 
ſhe ſent fir George Carey * into Scotland, to defire him to 
acquaint her with what he knew of the matter, Mean while 
the duke being privately warned by a meſſage from the earl 
of Leiceſter, that a reſolution was taken to ſend him to the 
Tower, retired into Norfolk. But repenting of this hafty He returns 
ſtep, which might render him ſuſpected, he returns to court, thither 
after writing to the queen to beg her pardon, and to his. 
friends, to intreat them to ſpeak to the queen in his behalf. 
Some days after, the queen received letters from Scotland é, He is ſent to 
informing her of ſome things which had not come to her "ed 
knowledge, and which made her ſign a warrant to ſend the 88 
duke of Norfolk to the Tower. Then the biſhop of Roſs, Stow. 
who acted as the queen of Scots ambaſſador, was examined, Hollins. 
and Ridolfi the Florentine was delivered to the cuſtody of ſir 
Francis Walſingham. The lord Lumley was arreſted, the His accom- 
earl of Pembroke was confined to his own houſe, and all the — N 
reſt who were concerned in the project of the duke of Nor. © 
folk's marriage, were baniſhed the court, except the earl of 
Leiceſter. The earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland 
made their ſubmiſſion to the earl of Suſſex, lord preſident of 


2 Camden ſays, it was the Spaniſh that the duke had been practiſing with 
ambaſſador, p. 420. the earl of Murray at Hampton court, 
b The lord Hunſdon's ſon. to favour and aſſiſt his marriage, &c. 
Brought by the abbot of Nunferm- See Camden, p. 321. 
ling ; wherein the received information, 
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the north; All theſe lords endeavoured to excuſe themſelves, 
by declaring they had approved the project of the duke's mar- 
riage, on the expreſs condition it ſhould not be conſummated 
without the. queen's conſent, ua 

Elizabeth did not think fit to publiſh all ſhe knew of this 
affair, wherein the prime lords of the kingdom were con- 

cerned. Beſides, ſhe had received, ſome time ſince, advice 
of a conſpiracy ready to break out, and conſequently it might 
be very dangerous to uſe too great a ſeverity at ſuch a junc- 
ture. The carls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, both 
very powerful in the north, had held together ſeveral confe- 
r:nces, of which the queen had notice, and which cauſed her 
to order them to repair to court. They made ſome dilatory 
excuſes, but the queen ſent them a more expreſs order, to 
put them under a neceſſity of relinquiſhing their enterprize, 
or engaging in an open rebellion, before they had taken pro- 

r meaſures. This ſecond order produced the effect ſhe ex- 
pected. The two earls knowing themſelves guilty, and not 
daring to truſt to the queen's mercy, took up arms and drew 
ſome forces together 4. 

The rebels deſign was to free the queen of Scots, though 
they mentioned her not in their maniteſto, They ſaid only, 
their intent was, To reſtore the religion of their foreſathers, 
remove evil counſellurs from the queen, and cauſe juice 
© to be done to the duke of Norfolk, andthe other lords 
© now in priſon, or under diſgrace.” At the ſame time they 
writ circular letters to the catholicks, inviting them to come 
and join with them, But moſt ſent the letters they received 
to the queen e, whether they were not willing to diſturb the 

ace of the realm, or were diſcouraged by the duke of Nor- 
folk's imprilonment. Mean while, the rebels coming to 
Durham, burn all the Engliſh Bibles and Common-Prayer 
books, and openly ſay mats. Then they marched to Clifford 
moor, where they took a muſter, and found their army 
amounted to four thouſand foot and ſix Eundred horſe. Their 
chicf deſign was to free the queen of Scots, in order to ſet her 
at their head ; but upon the firſt news of this rebellion, ſhe 
was conveyed to Coventry *, a ſtrong city in the middle of 

- the kingdom, not to be taken without a formal ſiege, for 


d One Nicholas Morton, a prieſt, e With the bearers thereof, Camden, 
was the great incendiary, who had been p. 422. 
ſent from the pope to pronounce queen f And committed to the cuſtody of 
Elizabeth an heretick ; and therefore to the earls of Shrewſbury and Hunting- 
+ have forfeited her right to her crown ton, Ibid, 
and kingcom, Camden, p. 422. 
which 
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which the rebels were by no means prepared. Beſides, in Eliz. 
marching thither, they would have gone into a country where 1569. 


the inhabitants were not their friends. 
Mean time, forces were levying for the queen in ſeveral The rebels 

arts. The earl of Suſſex had now ſeven thouſand men *, the 3 

lord Clinton was at the head of twelve thouſand, and the and the = 

earl of Cumberland, with the lord Scroop, were near Carliſle earls fly 

with a good body of troops, beſides the garriſon which they Cen 

had thrown into that city. So the rebels, finding their num- Stow. 

ber not increaſe, thought proper to retire to the borders of the Hollingh, 

north ü, where they took Bernard caſtle, but preſently after — 

fearing to be ſurrounded, difperſed themſelves. The earl of e 

Northumberland concealed himſelf at Harclaw in Scotland i. 

The earl of Weſtmoreland eſcaped into the Netherlands, 

where he ſpent the reſidue of his days, living upon a flender 

penſion allowed him by the king of Spain. The rebels being Some are 

thus diſperſed, ſome were hanged for an example *. Forty 8 

others, who were fled out of the kingdom, were convicted oma 

of high treafon and outlawed, and their ſentence was con- 

firmed by the next parliament. Of this number were, Charles 

Nevil earl of Weſtmoreland, Thomas Percy earl of North- 

umberland with his counteſs, and Egremond Ratcliff brother 

to the earl of Suſſex l. The queen pardoned the reſt, who Others par- 

did not fly out of the land. Some time before this rebellion, cane. 

the duke of Alva ſent to the queen Ciapine Vitelli, a famous 5m. 

captain, to demand the money which had been ſtopped. 

But his commiſhon was ſo limited, that he was forced to 

write to the duke of Alva for a more ample power, The real 

deſign of this embaſſy was to have in England an experienced 

leader to command the rebels, and the forces the duke of Alva 

was to ſend over. Lamothe governor of Dunkirk, diſguiſed 

like a ſailor, had already ſounded the ports, as he himſelf 

confeſſed afterwards. But the queen broke all theſe meaſures 

by compelling the two heads of the rebels to take up arms 

ſooner than they had reſolved, 


3 And was accompanied with Edward 
earl of Rutland his lieutenant, the lords 
Hunſdon, Evers, and Willoughby of 
Parham, Camden, p. 422. 

h Firſt to Raby, the chief ſeat of the 
earl of Weſtmoreland, and then to Hex- 
ham, and Naworth caſtle, Ibid. 

i The occaſion of his revolt was, a 
ſuppoſed wrong done him by the queen, 
in granting away from him a rich copper 
mine, found upon his eſtate, Ibid, 


k Threeſcore and fix were executed 
at Durham, and ſeveral at York and 
London, Ibid, p. 423. 

I As allo Edward Dacres of Morton, 
John Nevil of Leverſege, J. Swinborne, 
Thomas Markenfeld, Chriſtopher Ne- 
vil, Richard, Chriſtopher, Marmaduke, 
and Thomas Norton, Robert and Mi- 
chae! Tempeit, George Stafford, and 
about ſorty more of noble extraction. 
Ibid, 


This 
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Eliz, This rebellion was quickly followed by another, of which 
1569, Leonard Dacres, a gentleman of the north w, was the head. 
He had ſome buſineſs at court, which he was ſolliciting when 
Dacres's the firſt rebellion broke out. Upon the news, he went and 
8 offered his ſervice to the queen, who accepted it, becauſe 
Stow, ſhe knew he had a great intereſt in the northern parts. Hav- 
Hollinghh, ing received a commiſſion from the queen to raiſe forces, he 
ſent to the earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, that 
the troops he ſhould raiſe by virtue of his commiſſion ſhould 
be at their ſervice. He even put them in hopes of foreign 
ſuccours, as certain ambaſladors at London had affured him, 
His chief deſign was to carry away the queen of Scots; but 
he was diſappointed by her being ſent to Coventry. So, 
He is de- finding himſelf at the head of three thouſand men, after 
feated, and taking ſome caſtles a, he reſolved to expect the lord Hunſdon, 


Elend Who was marching towards him with the 2 of Ber- 


Flanders, l 5 | 
February 22, wick . The battle was fought near the little river Gelt. 


Hollingh. Dacres behaved very gallantly, but being vanquiſhed, fled 
into Flanders, where he died. The queen pardoned all his 
followers. 

Commotions At the ſame time there were commotions in Ireland, in 

eee which it appeared the king of Spain was concerned, ſince he 

Thuanus. had diſpatched thither Juan Mendoza, an officer, to foment 
them. But they were eaſily allayed v. 

2 of It is uncertain whether the duke of Norfolk was concerned 

remains in in the late rebellion in England, Several circumſtances made 

priſon, againſt him. Firſt, as moſt inſurrections neceſſarily require 
ſome preparations, it might be thought the rebels were getting 
ready at the very time the duke of Norfolk and his friends 
were preparing every thing to obtain the queen's conſent to 
the projected marriage. In this expectation, he had hindered 
Dacres from attempting to free the queen of Scots, as he had 
intended, Secondly, all the motions of the rebels tended to 
Mary's deliverance, and moſt of her friends were diſcouraged 
when they heard the duke of. Norfolk was in the Tower. 


m Second fon to William lord Dacres den, p. 423. 
of Gillefland, The cauſe of his diſguſt n Greyſtock, Naworth, and other 
was this : his brother's ſon dying young caftles, Ibid, 
(on May 17, this year. Stow, p. 663.) o Which conſiſted only of fifteen 
a great eſtate fell to his nieces, who hundred horſe and foot. Hollingſhead, 
were contracted, by the duke of Norfolk p. 1213. 
their father-in-law, to two of his ſons, p They were raiſed by Edmund and 
He entered a ſuit againſt his nieces, and Peter Boteler, brothers of the earl ot 
the cauſe going againſt him, he fell to Ormond, who, being ſent over, fer- 
plotting, and attempted to reſcue the ſuaded his brothers to lay down their 
queen of Scots, though in vain, Cam- arms, Camden, p. 423. 

Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, the rebels themſelves ſaid in their manifeſto, they had Eliz. 

taken up arms to releaſe him. But, on the other hand, it is 1569. 

certain this lord was never called to an account, and the queen —— 

was contented with keeping him in priſon till September the 

next year. Hence, it ſeems, it may be inferred, there was 

no proof againſt him. But perhaps the queen did not think 

it adviſeable to let the people know the firſt lords of the realm 

were concerned in the 5 J 
T left, about the end of the laſt year, the earl of Murray Affaire of 

in England, where he had acted ſeveral and very oppoſite Scotland. 

. . . ucnanan,s 

parts. Upon his arrival in Scotland, he aſſembled all the Anderſon's 

lords of the king's party at Stirling %, to communicate what Collect. 

he had done in England, and his conduct was approved. dom. li. 
The duke of Chateleraut was come from France to Lon- 5.796. 

don, a little before the earl of «open th departure. He forth- Spotiſwood. 

with demanded queen Elizabeth's aid and protection to ob- Thuanus. 

tain the regency of Scotland, being the young king's neareſt 

relation. But the queen knew her intereſt too well to fall 

into ſuch a ſnare, and to favour a lord, whoſe conduct had 

ever been very equivocal, and who, in all appearance, had 

not imbibed at the court of France favourable notions of the 

king's party. The duke not being able to obtain his defire, 

let the earl of Murray depart, and came not to Scotland till 

ſome time after him. He brought a patent from queen Mary, 

wherein it appeared, that, by a new and unheard-of right, 

ſhe had adopted him for her father, and, as ſuch, committed 

to him the regency of the kingdom. The earl of Murray, 

hearing the duke aſſumed the title of regent in virtue of this 

patent, immediately aſſembled an army to compel him to 

ſubmit to the government, reſolving no other authority but 

the king's ſhould be acknowledged in Scotland. Since the 

queen's defeat and flight, her party was grown ſo weak, that 

the duke of Chateleraut was unable to reſiſt. All his depend- 

ance was upon the good ſucceſs of the project which was 

then forming in favour of the duke of Norfolk, after which 

he did not queſtion to gain the advantage of the ear] of 

Murray. But as it was not in his power to haſten the execu- 

tion of the project in England, he was forced to confine him- 

ſelf to the endeavouring to gain time by propoſing an agree- 

ment. He plainly perceived the way of arms could not be 

ſucceſsful in his preſent circumſtances. He ſet therefore his 

triends to talk with the regent, and it was agreed, he ſhould 

come to Glaſcow, acknowledge the king's authority, and re- 


q On February 12. Anderſon, tom. iv. p- 196. 
nounce 
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Eliz, nounce the queen's; for which ſome advantages he had re- F 
1569. quired were granted him. Notwithſtanding the agreement, 3 
he raiſed freſh diſſiculties to attain his end. But the regent, 
not being ſatisfied with all his evaſions, began to march with 
his army to attack him. Then the duke having no other 
refuge, was conſtrained to go to the regent with the lord 
Herris. A few days aſter, the regent having aſſembled at 
Glaſcow the lords of the king's party, it was refolved that a 
| proclamation {ſhould be publithed, offering to all who had hi- 
therto refuſed to own the king's authority, to receive their 
| ſubmiſſions and reſtore them to the enjoyment of their lands. 
i But the earls of Argyle and Huntley would not accept of theſe 
| terms, being extremely diſpleaſed at the duke of Chateleraut's 
| putting himſeif into the hands of the ear] of Murray. At the 
1. ſame time, queen Mary writ letter upon letter to her friends, 
exhorting them to ſtand firm, and giving them hopes of a 
ſpeedy and happy revolution in her affairs. She was then in 
expectation of the ſucceſs of the projects concerning her mar- 
| riage with the duke of Norfolk. 
I The regent's proclamation not meeting with the expected 
ſucceſs, and no one appearing to accept the offered favour, he 
i departed for Edinburgh, carrying with him the duke of Cha- 
| | teleraut and the lord Herris. He had delayed thus long to 
; 
| 


1 — 
e 


preſs them to make their ſubmiſſion to the king, becauſe he 
was deſirous it might be a general affair. But at laſt, finding 
the queen's friends were in no haſte to make their ſubmiſſion, 
he reſolved to incite them by the duke of Chateleraut's ex- 
ample, who was the head of the party, and ſummoned him 
| to perform the agreement made at Glaſcow. The duke ſee- 
| ing himſelf profiled, ſought excuſes, ſaying he did not mean 
1 to treat for himſelf alone but for the queen's whole party, and 
| therefore could do nothing without the concurrence of the other 
1 lords and the queen's approbation. Whereupon the regent 
aſking him what he intended to do if the queen approved not 
the agreement of Glaſcow ? He replied, that he believed him- 
i ſelf bound to nothing. The circumſtances of the duke of 
Norfolk's plot, the ſucceſs whereof he expected every moment, 
The duke of made him think it not very dangerous to talk thus. However, 
C:ucleraut the regent finding bimſelf thus amulcd, ſent him and the lord 
EMS - Herris priſoners to the caſtle. 
. This is Buchanan's account of the occaſion of the duke of 
Syotilwoud, Chateleraut's impriſonment, an account which the circum- 
C:mien, ſtances of affairs renders very probable. But Camden and 
. * his followers have been pleaſed to ſay only, the regent hav- 
Degoriat, ing ſummoned at Edinburgh the lords of both parties N la- 
our 
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bour an agreement, the duke of Chateleraut and the lord Eliz. 
Herris firſt repaired thither, and were ordered to priſon. In 1569. 
this manner has Camden maimed and disfigured the Hiſtory 
of Scotland, to give ſome colour to his invectives againſt the 
earl of Murray. TI am going to relate another inſtance, ei- 
ther of his prejudice or unfaithfulneſs. I have referved it till 
now, though it be not its proper place, becauſe it would have 
been impoſſible to convince the reader of my aſſertion, if he 
was not firſt informed of what has been ſaid concerning the af- 
fairs of the queen of Scots; I hope I ſhall be pardoned this 
fort of digreſſion. | 

Camden, after a very brief account of the murder of king 
Henry Darnly in the year 1567, and an inſinuation that the 
earl of Murray was the real author of it, ſays, that Murra 
earneſtly preſſed the queen to marry the earl of Bothwell, to 
which ſhe conſented at laſt, after much difficulty, Then he 
immediately adds, 


I ſhall willingly inſert here what George earl of Huntley Camden, 
« and the car] of Argyle, who were the principal lords of Pg. 
ce Scotland, proteſted ſoon after, as I have taken it from an 
original ſigned with their own hands, which they ſent to 
« queen Elizabeth.“ 


Foraſmuch as the earl of Murray and others, to colour And-rſon's 
their rebellion againſt the queen, whoſe authority they uſurp, rag 4 
do openly flander her, as guilty of the murder of her huſ- parc +, 
band; we do publickly proteſt and witneſs theſe things fol- p. 188. 
. lowing. In the month of December*, 1566, wh-n the queen 

was at Craigmillar, Murray and Lidington acknowledged 
before us, that Morton, Lindſay and Ruthven flew David 
Rizzo, with no other intent than to fave Murray, who was 

at that very time to be proſcribed, Therefore, that they 

might not appear ungrateful, they greatly deſired, that Mor- 

ton and the reſt who were baniſhed for Rizzo's murder, might 

be recalled. But this they ſaid could not be done, unleſs the 

queen were divorced from her huſband, which they pro- 

miſed to accomplith, would we but give our conſent. After- 

wards Murray promiſed to me [ Huntley] that my antient in- 
heritance ſhould be reſtored to me, and I ſhould be an ever- 
laſting favourite with the exiles, it i would but countenance 

the divorce, Then we applied to Bothwell for his conſent 
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r Or thereabouts, in the copy in An- very much contraftcd or curtailed this 
Kilon, tom, iv, p. 188, Camden has proteft ation. 


alſo. 
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alſo. And laſtly, we came to the queen; and Lidington, 
in the name of us all, earneſtly intreated her to reverſe the 
baniſhment of Morton, Lindſay, and Ruthven. The king's 
faults and offences againſt the queen and the realm, he aggra- 
vated with very great bitterneſs ; and ſhowed how much it 
concerned the queen and ſtate, that the divorce ſhould be 
made out of hand, it being impoſſible for the king and queen 
to live together in Scotland with ſafety. She anſwered, ſhe 
had rather withdraw for a time into France, till her huſ- 
band ſhould be ſenſible of the errors of his youth, being un- 
willing any thing ſhould be done to her ſon's prejudice, or her 
own diſhonour. To this Lidington replied, We who are of 
your council will look to that. But I command you, ſays ſhe, 
to do nothing that may blemiſh my honour, or offend m 
conſcience. Let the thing remain as it is, till God pleaſes 
to provide a remedy from above : that which you imagine 
will be for my good, may, I fear, turn to my heart. Io 
which Lidington ſaid, Pleaſe to leave matters to us, and you 
ſhall find 'nothing will be done but what is juſt, and what 
the parliament will approve of, A few days after, the king 
happening to be murdered in an execrable manner, we do 
from the inward teſtimonies of our conſciences, hold it tor 
certain, that Murray and Lidington were the authors, con- 
trivers, and abettors of this regicide, whoever were the 
actors.” 
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This proteſtation, as may be eaſily obſerved, ſquares ex- 
actly with Camden's deſign in his Annals of queen Elizabeth, 
namely, to clear the queen of Scots from the crime of mur- 
dering the king her huſband, and to accuſe the earl of Mur- 
ray. But withal, it is directly contrary to the teſtimony of 
Melvil, an eye-witneſs, who, in his Memoirs, ſays not a 
fingle word which can give occaſion to ſuſpect the earl ot 
Murray was thought guilty of the murder. If this proteſta- 
tion therefore be true, Melvil's Memoirs muſt be only a heap 
of fables, which no man of ſenſe will ever believe. But to 
ſhow that this writing is counterfeit, it will be proper to ex- 
amine it particularly, and make ſome remarks which will dil- 
cover the forgery. 


Camden begins with ſaying : © I ſhall willinely inſert here 
what George earl of Huntley, and the earl of Murray, 
who were the principal lords of Scotland, proteſted ſoon 
aſter,” 


12 
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This ſoon after muſt have been two whole years at leaſt, as 
] ſhall demonſtrate hereafter. : 

« As have taken it from an original ſigned with their own 
hands.“ 

Camden has not ſet theſe two lords hands to the writing, 
it may be, becauſe he did not know in what order they were 
to be placed. In a certificate however, one would think the 
ſignature is a material thing *, 

Which they ſent to queen Elizabeth.” 

Suppoſing the truth of this proteſtation, it could not be ſent 
to queen Elizabeth till the latter end of the year 1568, at the 
very ſoongſt, when the earl of Murray went to York to accuſe 
the queen before the Engliſh commiſſioners. This remark 
diſcovers Camden's artifice, who defignedly neglecting to date 
the writing, places it in his Annals the beginning of the 
year 1567, immediately after the king's murder, as if at that 
very time Murray had been accuſed of killing that prince ; 
whereas it was not till after the queen's flight into England, 
that ſhe thought of caſting the crime upon him. It was not 
therefore out of pure negligence that Camden avoided dating 
the proteſtation. 

* Foraſmuch as the earl of Murray and others, to colour 
their rebellion againſt the queen, whoſe authority they uſurp, 
do openly flander her as guilty of the murder of her huf- 
band.“ 

The earl of Murray cannot be ſaid to uſurp the queen's au- 
thority till after he was declared regent, or the queen to ac- 
cuſe him publickly of killing the king, till the York confe- 
| rence, or rather till that of Hampton court, that is, in Octo- 


$ This proteſtation is in Mr. Ander- „ man, to the end of my life; only 
| on's Collections, tom. iv. part 2, p. © thus far the ſubſcription of bands by 
| 188, Ke. but it is taken from a copy, me js true, That indeed I ſubſcribe 

without either hands or date. How- * a band with the earls of Huntley, Ar- 
1 | Ser, it is to be obſerved, that in the © gyle, and Bothwell, at the beginning 
1p lame collection there follows an anſwer © of October, in the year 1566, which 
ct the earl of Murray's, to the afore- ©& was deviſed in ſign of our reconcilia- 


0 ud proteſtation, wherein he ſays, © In © tion, in epect of the former grudges 
X- | © caſe any man will ſay and affirm, that “ and diſpleaſures hat had been among 
iſ. | © ever I was preſent when any purpoſes © us: whereunto I was conſtrained to 
| © were holden at Craigmillar in my au- „ make promiſe befor 1 could be ad- 

| © dience, tending to any unlawful or „ mitted to the queen's pre/znce, or 

* dſhonourable end; or that ever I ſub- © have anyſhew of her favour, and there 

Te | : (cribed any band there, or that any © was never any other band, made or 
Ys . purpoſe was holden about the ſub- ſubſcribed, nor yet propoted to me in 
erlbing of any band by me to my © any wile, before the murther of the 

on 5 knowledge, I avow they ſpeak wiek- late king. Anderſon, ibid. p. 194, 


. edly and untruly ; which I will main- 195, 
| Un againſt themas becomes an honeſt 


bis Vor, VII. 2 | ber 


| 


THE HISTORY 
ber or November 1568, Now at that time the two faction: 
were both formed. Murray was head of the one, and Hunt- 
ley of the other. So, ſuppoſing this writing nat to be forged, 
what opinion can a man have of the atteſtation of one ſworn 
enemy againſt another? As to the earl of Argyle, Bucha- 
nan affirms, he was retired a little before to his own houſe; 
ſo that it is not probable he ſhould join with the earl of Hunt- 
ley to frame this certificate at the time it muſt be ſuppoſed to 
be drawn. If it was dated, we might ſpeak of it with more 

We do openly proteſt and witneſs theſe things following. 
© In the month of December 1 566.” gan ns 

This way of beginning argues it was now ſome time ſince 
the things they are going to mention were tranſacted. 

© When the —— was at Craigmillar, Murray and Lid- 
© ington acknowledged before us, that Morton, Lindſay and 
«< Ruthven ſlew David Rizzo, with no other intent than to 
© ſave Murray, who was at that very time to be proſcribed.” 

I have already made appear by the teſtimony of Melvil, that 
the earl of Murray, far 1 owning that Rizzo was killed on 
his account, would not join with the party of the murderers, 
but remained conſtantly attached to the queen. Beſides, the 
earl of Argyle, author of this proteſtation, was then a fugi- 
tive as well as Murray, and was no leſs to be condemned than 
he. And yet he ſpeaks here of this affair, as if he were a 
ſtranger to it, though he was the moſt conſiderable of thoſe 
who were to be baniſhed ; and though Melvil affirms, it was 
for his and the others fake, who had taken up arms againſt 
the queen, Murray excepted, that Rizzo was murdered. 

© Therefore, that they might not appear ungrateful, they 
© orcatly deſired that Morton, and the reſt who were baniſhed 
© for Rizzo's murder, might be recalled.” 

What has Lidington to do here, when he was never con- 
cerned in Rizzo's affair? and wherein conſiſted his ingrati- 
tude, if the exiles were not recalled ? 

* But this, they faid, could not be done unleſs the queen 
© were divorced from her huſband,” OY 

Rizzo was killed by the king's order, and in his preſence, 


and ſolcly, according to the author of the proteſtation, to 


ſave the earl of Murray. The point was to get the murderers 


recalled, who had been baniſhed for this murder committed 


by the king's order, and theſe exiles cannot be recalled by 
the queen, the only perſon offended, unleſs ſhe is divorced 
from the king. Let this conſequence be well examined, and 


it will never be thought that the earls of Huntley and Argyle 
of | were 


OF ENGLAND. 


were ſo weak as to reaſon in ſo wretched a manner. In De- 
cember 1566. *, that is, about the time of the prince's bap- 
tilm, the Ang was looked upon as a cypher, and expoſed to 


all ſorts of inſults from the queen. i 

Which they promiſed to accompliſh, would we but give 

6 Our nein, + ode les, : n 

At that time the earl of Murray had no credit at court. It 
was Bothwell that ruled all. I don't know how it ſtood then 
with Lidington. However, Murray and Lidington are re- 
preſented here as the perſons that were to be the chief agents 
in accompliſhing the queen's divorce, and as wanting for that 
purpoſe only the bare conſent of the earls of Huntley and Ar- 
gyle. This is by no means probable. _ 

* Afterwards, Murray promiſed to me [Huntley] that my 
© antient inheritance ſhould be reſtored to me, and I ſhould 
© be an everlaſting favourite with the exiles, if I would but 
© countenance the divorce.” 

The author of the proteſtation has confounded the times. 
Murray havipg then no power, could not make any ſuch pro- 
miſe to the earl of Huntley. None but Bothwell was able to 
make and perform it. Beſides, it is not likely the queen, 
when ſhe recalled the earl of Huntley, who was condemned 
to die, ſhould ſtill detain his antient inheritance which had 
been confiſcated. 

© Then we applied to Bothwell for his conſent alſo. 

This confounds the whole hiſtory of Scotland. Murray 
and Lidington are made authors of the project of the queen's 
divorce, and the earl of Bothwell as one who is only to give 
his conſent ; though it is certain he had then an ablolute ſway 
over the queen, who married him very ſoon after. 

And laſtly, we came to the queen, and Lidington, in the 
name of us all, earneſtly intreated her to :<verſe the baniſn- 
ment of Morton, Lindſzy, and Ruthven, The king's faults 
and offences againſt. the queen and the realm, he aggravated 
with very great bitterneſs; and ſhowed how much it con- 
* cerned the queen and ſtate, that the divorce ſhould be made 
© out of hand, it being impoſhble for the king and queen to 
live together in Scotland with ſafety.” 

Can it be conceived, that to induce the queen to pardon 
men who had killed her favourite in her preſence, and by the 
king her huſband's expreſs order, there ſhould be occaſion to 


t Rapin has it here and elſewhere from whom he takes this proteſtation. 
tember, which, I ſuppole, is a miſ- King Jumes was chriſtened December 
take ; for it is December in, Camden, 15, 1566. 


Z 2 aggra- 
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Eliz. agzravate the king's faults, and demonſtrate to the queen, that 
1 1569, ſhe muſt be divorced from him ? | 

1 —— She anſwered, ſhe had rather withdraw for a time into 
| France, till her huſband ſhould be ſenſible of the errors of 

nt © his youth, being unwilling any thing ſhould be done to her 

| « ſon's prejudice, or her own diſhonour.” 

The author of this proteſtation reprefents the queen, in De- 
1 cember 1566, as being under oppreſſion, and ſpeaking of re- 
|| tiring into France till the king ſhould be pleaſed to amend his 
1 errors. This ſuffices to ſhow that the whole is a forgery ; for 
it is not likely the earls of Huntley and Argyle ſhould talk in 
this manner. 

Jo this Lidington replied, We who are of your council 
| * will look to that. But I command you, ſays ſhe, to do no- 
[| thing that may blemith my honour, or offend my conſcience, 
: o 


Let the thing remain as it is, till God pleaſes to provide : 
remedy from above : that which you imagine will be for my 
good, may, I fear, turn to my hurt.” | 

The artihce of theſe words which the queen is made to ſpeak, 
1 conſiſts in this: The queerr having commanded all theſe lords 
| to do nothing with reſpect to her divorce, Murray and Liding- 
| ton found no other way to get the exiles recalled, but by 
1 cauſing the king to be murdered. As if the king alone was 

1 an invincible obſtacle to the recalling of the baniſhed lords, 
| who killed Rizzo by his orders, and in his preſence. . I con- 
feſs this reaſoning appears to me incomprehenſible. 

A few days after, the king happening to be murdered in 
an exccrable manner,” | | 
1 What has been juſt related paſſed in December 1566, ac- 
| cording to the proteſtation, and the king was killed in Fe- 
* bruary 1567, that is, two months after. Now can it be 
ſuppoſed, that the earls of Huntley and Argyle could poſſibl) 
be fo miſtaken, as to call two months a few days? 
| © We do, from the inward teſtimonies of our conſcienccs, 
© hold it for certain, that Murray and Lidington were the au- 
* thors, contrivers, and abettors of this regicide.' 

The inference the author of this paper would draw, tha: 
| the earls of Murray and Lidington were the contrivers of the 
il . king's murder, from their having projected the queen's divorce, 
i appearing to him without doubt liable to ſtrong objections, he 
ny feems to give it up in part, when he grounds it wholly upon 
| the inward teſtimony of Huntley's and Argyle's conſcicnces. 

il  * Whoever were the actors.“ $ 

It was notorious that Bothwell was the contriver of the 
King's murder, and Camden himſelf makes ng ſeruple to wy 
„ . ne 
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F ENGLAND. 
it, joining however the earl of Murray with him. But the 
author of the proteſtation durſt not name him, becauſe it was 
giving a ſenſible wound to the queen's honour, who within a 
few months married the murderer, 

I ſhall only add one remark, which to me ſeems decifive to 
demonſtrate; the forgery of this paper. Lidington was never 
accuſed but in this writing only, of being concerned in king 
Henry's murder. On the other hand, ſo far was he from 
being conſidered as an enemy to the queen, that he was ra- 
ther very much ſuſpected by the young king's and the earl 
of Murray's party, and not without reaſon. What Melvil 
ſays of him, and of the occaſion of the York and Hampton- 
court conferences, is a clear evidence that he continued in the 
regent's party, only to have opportunities to ſerve the queen. 
Buchanan confirms Melvil's teſtimony, in 'a book, intitled, 
The Camelion, wherein he pretends to ſhow, that Lidington 
betrayed the young king's party, and in his hiſtory he drops 
many the like expreſſions againſt him. Now, how can it be 
thought, that the earls of Huntley and Argyle, heads of the 
queen's party, ſhould be ignorant that Lidington was privately 
labouring for them? If they knew it, *tis by no means likely 
that at the very time when Lidington was at York or Hamp- 
ton-court, and frequently conferring with the duke of Norfolk 
to hinder the earl of Murray from accuſing the queen, theie 
two chiefs of the party ſhould publickly accuſe their ſecret friend 
of being author of the king's murder; eſpecially as there was 
not the leaſt ground for ſuch a charge. But very poſſibly, the 
author of the proteſtation was ignorant of Lidington's ſecret 
practices, and ſeeing him among thoſe who attended the re- 
gent at York, imagined he might ſafely join them together in 
the ſame accuſation, 

But however, though this proteſtation be as true as it appears 
to be counterfeit, it cannot ſerve for proof to ſupport what 
Camden advances concerning the earl of Murray, becauſe it 
will be ſtill true, that it came from one of his moſt mortal ene- 
mies. Ireturn to what paſſed in Scotland during the year 1569. 


Shortly after the duke of Chateleraut's arreſt, the regent The regent 


convened the chief of the nobility at Perth, to communicate 


u Here Rapin is miſtaken. Melvil 
expreſly lays, „ That captain Crawford 
7 was directed to accuſe Lidington be- 
n fore the Privy- council of Scotland of 
5 the late king's murther, and being 
n accuſed of ſo odious a crime, he was 

committed to ward, p. 100. The 


Norſolk's 


y deſigns. 
ſame is atteſted by Buchanan, I. 19. and Melvil, 


Spotiſwood, p. 232. But Melvil ob- „ 100. 
ſerves, in the ſame page, that he and fir Buchanas. 
James Balfour were wrongfully purſued, Spotiſw oo. 
only by the malice and envy of their ene- 

mies for their offices, 
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342 | THE HISTORY: 
Eliz. to them certain letters he had received, upon which it was 
1569. neceſſary to conſult together. The firſt was from a friend in 
England“, to give him notice of the conſpiracy in favour of 
the duke of Norfolk to eſpouſe the queen of Scots, telling 
him withal, the conſpiracy was in ſuch, a ſtate, that all the 
forces of Great Britain were not capable of preventing its 
ſucces; and adviſing. him therefore to think in time of his 
own affaits. 3 92 5 
oy deres The ſecond letter was from queen Mary, and directed to 
win Both the ſtates of Scotland. It was to deſire, that the validity of 
well may be her marriage with the earl of Bothwell might be examined, 
3 adding, if there appeared any eſſential deſecl in it, ſhe would 
Spotiſwood. very. willingly content it ſhould be diflolved. As Bothwell 
was {till alive in Denmark, it was neceſſary his marriage with 
the queen ſhould be annulled, before ſhe could eſpouſe the 
duke of Norfolk. For this reaſon ſhe wanted the flates of 
Scotland to get it diflolved, pretending only to give her con- 
ſent to, though ſhe could not proceed without it. 
QueenEliza- The third letter was from queen Elizabeth to the ſzme 
beth's de- ſtates, to demand one of theſe three things in favour of Mary. 
mands e The firſt, . That ſhe ſhould be reſtored to the throne 3s 
Scotland fer formerly,” The ſecond, <* That ſhe ſhould reign jointly 
e « with the king her fon.” The third, „That the might 
Camden, live in Scotland, with ſuch honours as ſhould not be preju- 
Spotiſwood, ** dicial to the king's authority.” Camden, who agrees in 
this with Buchanan, will have it, that theſe demands of Elli 
zabeth are to be conſidered as the effect of her compatiion for 
the queen of Scots, But where was the compaſhon, to pro- 
poſe to the ſtates three things ſo difproportionate, and to 
leave the choice to them? She knew the two firſt would be 
rejected, and though the third ſhould be accepted, many dit- 
ficulties would occur before it could be ſettled, Thus what 
Camden conſiders as an efte&t of Elizabeth's pity, was in 
truth only a conſequence of the project ſhe had formed to 
prolong the affair, under the ſpecious colour of favouring her 
priſoner, | | 
No anſwer The Scotch lords aſſembled at Perth, thought Mary's letter 
OT o ought not to be anſwered, becauſe ſhe, addrefled to the ſtates 
les. as If ſhe was ſtill their queen, which they would not allow. 
Buchanan, She did what ſhe could to remove this difficulty; but all hc: 
endeavours ſerved only to confirm them the more in then 
reſolution. They were far from being willing to facilitate 
the queen's marriage with the duke of Norfolk, by cauſing 


Sit Nicholas Throckmorton, Spotiſwood, p. 230. 


Both- 


o FEN GL AN p. 343 


Bethwell's to be nulled. Mary, who did not know they were Eliz. 
ſo well acquainted with her ſecrets, complained very much of 1569. 
their ſcrupling to diſſolve a marriage, which had ſerved them 
for a cloke to take up arms againſt her. But her complaints 
were little regarded. | 

As to Elizabeth's demands, the lords reſolved to reje& the Anfwer of 
two firſt, and accept the third, if Mary would be ſatisfied ara 
with it, and fent their anfwer to the court of England by 2 8 


| Elizabeth. 
young gentleman. But Elizabeth, who only ſought to gain Buchanan. 


time, writ to them, that ſhe deſired a perſon of more conſi- Thuanus. 


deration to be ſent to confer with her about ſo weighty an affair. 
For this reaſon rhe lords deputed Robert Pitcairn. | 

Whilſt Pitcairn was on his way, the regent perceiving the The regent 
queen's faction daily grew ſtronger, by the hopes which the orders Lid- 
duke of Norfolk's project gave the whole party, thought it ae 1 
neceſſary to ſecure Lidington's perſon. This lord, by feign- Nelvil, 
ing to be attached to the king's party, ſerved the queen to the b. 100. 
utmoſt of his power, and as he was a man of great ſenſe and ee dee 
parts, did much more prejudice to the regent by outwardly 4 : 
a his ſide, than if he had openly declared for the 
queen. So, the regent having on fome pretence drawn him 
to Sterling, ordered him to be apprehended, and ſent priſoner 
to Edinburgh *. But Kircaldie coming unexpectedly with who is 
part of the garriſon of the caſtle, reſcued him ?, promiſing Kass“ 
to ſee him forth-coming when it ſhould be required. This Meivit, 
notable proceeding rendered Kircaldie very ſuſpicious to the Buchanan, 
king's whole party. 3 

Mean while, the duke of Norfolk being ſent to the Mary's fac. 
Tower, without effeQing any thing of his projects, all Mary's 1 
deſigns, as well in Scotland as England, vaniſhed into air. Scaling 
dhortly after, the earls of Huntley and Argyle were reconciled Buchanan. 
to the regent, and ſubmitted to the king's authority. By that 
the queen's faction was in a manner extinguiſhed for ſome 
time. This ſhows how much queen Mary and her adherents 


relied on the duke of Norfolk. I ſhall cloſe this year with 


x He was accuſed of having had a mirer of the laird of Grange. Rapin,-- 


hand in the late king's murder, as is 
obſerved above. Buchanan, lib. 19. 

y He counterfeited a warrant under 
the regent's hand, by virtue of which 
the laird of Grange was delivered into 
his hands, Buchanan; and Spotiſ- 
wood, p. 232. 

"I Melvil ſays, Kirealdie reſcued Lid- 
ington, with the confent of the king's 
Party, which is not very likely. Mel- 
vil was an intimate friend and great ad- 


Melvil ſays, the regent fent Grange 
word, the lords had forced him to take 
up Lidington againſt his wil, and there- 
fore Grange reſcued him, thinking, it 
he was arreſted againft the regent's will, 
the regent would be glad of it. Aud if 
the regent were diſſatisfied at what he 


had done, it would be a certain token of 


his diſſimulation. Melvid's Mcm, p. 
101. 
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Eliz. 
1569. 


Affairs of 
France, 
Mezecrai, 
Thuanus, 
P. Daniel. 


Camden. 


jewels, which were ſent to her in pawn. 


Affairs of 
the Low- 
Countries. 
Grotius. 
Strada. 


1570. 
The earl of 
Northum- 
berland is 
ſelzed in 
Scotland. 
Buchanan, 
Camden. 


Lefley, 


THE HIILST ORT 


a brief account of what paſſed in France and the Nether 
lands, 

The war continued in France during the whole year 156g, 
On the 13th of March was fought the battle of Farnac, 
wherein the prince of Conde was killed. D'Andelot the ad- 
mira]'s brother did not long ſurvive him. Some time aſter, 
the duke of Deuxponts led an army into France to the aſſiſt- 
ance. of the Huguenots, but died there in June, leaving the 
command of the army to count Mansſeldt, who joined the 


admiral, With this reinforcement the admiral laid ſiege to 
Poictiers, but was forced to raiſe it in September. In Oe- 
ber, the Huguenots loſt the battle of Moncomtour. This de- 


feat obliged the admiral to ſend for a ſpeedy aid from Eliza- 
beth, who lent him money upon the queen of Navarre's 
She alſo permitted 
a company of a hundred gentlemen-volunteers to be raiſcd, 
to ſerve in the army of the Huguenots *. The campain ended 
with the taking of St. Jean d'Angeli, which the king became 
maſter of before the end of October. 

The duke of Alva ſtill continued his oppreſſions in the 
Netherlands. He had ſet up the inquiſition, and ordered the 
council of Trent to be received, as well as the new biſhops, 
whole juriſdiction had been hitherto rejected. The blog = 
council ſtill ated with fury. The privileges of the ci: 
univerſities, provinces, were delivered to the king's mercy 1 
a word, the duke of Alva ordered the hundredth part of the 
revenues to be paid to the king; after that, the twenticth part 
of the real, and the tenth of the perſonal eſtates, every time 
they were ſold. Some of the magiſtrates of the towns having 
the boldneſs to appeal to the king from theſe ordinances, were 
ſeverely puniſhed. In ſhort, th \cſe provinces being now con- 
ſidered by the Spaniards but as a conquered country, all were 
driven to delpair b. 

The beginning of the next year 1570, the earl of Murray 
having notice that the earl of Northumberland was concealed 
in Scotland, found means to ſecize him, and committed him 


a They were commanded by Henry 
Champernoon, with this motto on bis 
colours, 'Finem det mibi virtus.”” 
Amongſt the voluntcers was Walter Ra- 
leigh, a very young man, who now firſt 
began to be taken notice of. Camden, 
p. 423. 

b This year, in September, died Fd- 
mund Boner, late biſhop ot London, 
and was buried on September 8, in St. 
Georce's church-yad in Southwark, He 


is commonly reported to have been 2 
baſtard ; Vt Mr. Strype affirms, that 
he was aſſured in 1695, by the late 
baron Lechmere, that Boner was born 
at Hanley in Worceſterſhiie, of obe 
Boner, an honeſt poor man, in 2 honſe 
called Boner's Place to this day, a a lite 
cottage of about five pounds a year, 5. 
chaſed of biſhop Boner by the fan 


baron's great g grandfather. See Stryvs 3 


Ann. tom, i. P, 5745 575. 
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to priſon at Lochlevin. Camden ſays, he offered to deliver Eliz. 
this lord to Elizabeth, in exchange for the queen of Scots; 1570. 
but this is not likely, Mary was better guarded in England 
than ſhe could be in Scotland, and Murray was not ignorant 
of Elizabeth's reaſons never to releaſe her. 

A few days after, Murray was ſhot through the body by The eart of 
one of the family of Hamilton, who pretended it to be only 838 
in revenge of a private injury. But it ſoon appeared to be by Buchanan. 
the direction of the queen's faction? . On the morrow, the Melvil, 
Scots and the Carrs, great friends of the queen, entered 5h. 102. 


England in arms, and deſtroyed the borders with fire and 2 


Some Scots 


ſword. As they had no private reaſon to make this incurſion, ravage the 
it is eaſy to perceive, they were encouraged by the heads of Engliſh bor- 


the queen's faction, who were willing to try to give a new Rgachangg. 

turn to affairs. Their ſcheme was this. Spotiſwood, 
The queen's faction was ruined, and without any likeli- Camden. 

hood of being ever able to riſe again, becauſe the earl of Motives of 


Murray could be always ſure of aſſiſtance from England in *>'51nvations 


4 . . Buch . 
caſe of neceſſity. Wherefore the heads of that faction e, 8 
who had ſubmitted to the king againſt their wills, formed new 


projects. They conſidered the ſtrict union between England 


e It was done by James Hamilton, lates, he cauſed always, after dinner and 
nephew to the archbiſhop of St. An- ſupper, a chapter of the Bible to be read 
drew's, who, after the battle of Lang- in his houſe, © Above all his virtues, 
fide, had been ſentenced to be hanged, © which were not a few, he ſhined in 
But eſcaping, by ſurrendering his eſtate, © piety towards God, ordering himſelf 
which he endeavoured in vain to eco- „ and his family in ſuch fort, as it did 
ver, he vowed revenge, which he ac- © more reſemble a church than a 
compliſhed at Linlithgow, on the 23d © court, ſays Spotiſwood, p. 233. 
of January 1570, upon the regent, who Melvil, p. 103. Thuanus highly ex- 
was moſt inyocent, and had reſtored tols him for his courage, juſtice, hu- 
him to liberty, The regent, it ſeems, manity, and other virtues, in theſe 
was told of it, and yet woule not be at words,---Dum viveret, ſciſſo factionibus 
the pains to ſearch the houſe, The regno, ſiniſtris rumoribus ab aemelis 
murderer eſcaped into France, where, it laceratus, ſed poſtquam mortuus eſt, 
Is aid, he was offered a great reward to veris laudibus etiam ab inimicis laudatus, 
aflaſſinate admiral Colięni, but refuſed qui & praeſentiam animi in periculis, 
to do it, ſaying, though he had, to his felicitatem in praeliis, in jure dicundo 
ſorrow, revenged his own juſt grievances, aequitatem, morum gravitatem cum li- 

e would never commit murder for beralitate & humanitate ſumma con- 
reward, Buchanan, Thuanus, lib. 46. juntam praedicabant, lib, 46. 

Melvil, p. 103.—-Thus fell the regent, d Walter Scot, and Thomas Carr, or 
* the good regent,” as Melyil calls Ker, of Farniheſt, entering England, 
him, who adds, © for ſo he was, and the next night after the earl of Murray's 
5 will ever deſervedly be called. He murder, ravaged all places with greater 
\ was at firſt of a gentle nature, well cruelty than was uſed in former times, 
* inclined, good, wiſe, and ſtout, In on purpole to engage the two kingdoms 


Y his firſt upriſing, his hap was to light ina war. Buchanan, lib, 28, Spotiſ- 

3 the beſt tort of company. He wood, p. 234. 

_ was religiouſly educated, and devoutly e The Hamiltonians, particularly the 
inclined.“ So that, Buchanan re- biſhop of St. Andrew's, Buchanan. 
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Eliz. and Scotland, as a ſtrong fence againſt all their enterprizes in 
1570. favour of Mary, and therefore reſolved to break it at an 
rate, To ſucceed, they deemed it neceſſary before all things, 
to aſſaſſinate the earl of Murray, that the kingdom might for 
ſome time be in a ſort of anarchy, as it happened indeed, 
That done, they hoped, by provoking the Engliſh on their 
borders, they ſhould excite them to a revenge on all the Scots 
without diſtinction; that this would revive the old enmity be- 
tween the two nations, and. ſo all Scotland would be united 
againſt England; that then ſuccours might be ſafely ſent for 
from France and Spain, and the project be reſumed of in- 
vading the borders of England, whilſt the catholicks ſhould 
on their part act within the kingdom. The lord Seaton's 
embaſly to the duke of Alva, and the pope's bull, of which 
I ſhall preſently ſpeak, plainly ſhow this was their intent, 
though Camden is pleaſed to conſider the invaſion of the Eng- 
liſh borders as a mere caprice of the Scots and Carrs. 
Lilington is Immediately after the earl of Murray's death, Kircaldie 
ſet at liberty, releaſed Lidington, who uſed all his art to hinder the king's 
and labours þ 8 
for the party from proceeding to the election of a new regent. He 
queen, intimated, that Scotland would never be in peace, unleſs a 
Buchanan. repent were choſen who ſhould be approved by the two par- 
ties, and conſequently it was neceſſary to aſſemble the great 
men of both ſides, that they might agree together. In what 
he faid there was the appearance of good. But he Knew it 
would be difficult to get all the great men together in one 
place, and though they ſhould meet, they would never agree 
upon the choice. However this ſerved to gain time, in the 
expectation that queen Elizabeth, by reſolving to revenge the 
injury ſhe had received, would drive all the Scots to deſpair, 
Flizabeth and unite them all againſt her. He ſucceeded in the firſt part 
avoids the of his deſign, and by his intrigues managed it ſo, that the 
__ _— election of a regent was deferred. But he was not ſo happy 
in the other part of his project. Elizabeth and her council 
were too wile to fall into the ſnare, On the contrary, the 
more they found that endeavours were uſed to unite all the 
Scots in one party, the more they judged it neceſſary to keep 
them divided, nothing being to advantageous to Elizabeth as 
to foment confuſion and diſcord in that kingdom, till ſhe could 
take other meaſures, 
She com- To that purpoſe ſhe ſent Randolph into Scotland, to com- 
plains of the plain of the inroad made into England. But inſtead of lay- 
N ing the fault upon the whole nation, as the authors of the 
but not er invaſion expected, ſhe ſaid withal by her ambaſſador, ſhe was 


the whole very ſenſible, thoſe who governed Scotland were not con, 


nation 
. cerne 
Buchanan. 
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cerned in the inſult on the Engliſh, and therefore ſhe was Eliz. 
willing to diſtinguiſh the innocent from the guilty. Thatſhe 1570. 
demanded however a ſuitable reparation, and if they who ——— 
were at the helm could not procure it for her, ſhe offered Metvil, 
them the aſſiſtance of her forces. That in caſe they refuſed 3 
it, ſhe would ſend an army into Scotland, not to attack the Camden. 
whole nation, but to puniſh ſuch only as wantonly, and with- 

out provocation, had inſulted the Engliſh. As it was then 

a time of anarchy, there being no regent yet, the giving the 
ambaſſador an anſwer was put off till May, when the ſtates 

would be aſſembled. Randolph inſiſted not upon a ſpeedy 

anſwer f. He contented himſelf with exhorting the Scots to 

peace and concord, whilſt he privately laboured to cheriſh 

their diviſions, and hinder their union. This is what Melvil Melvil, 
clearly ſhows in his Memoirs. Mean while, Elizabeth pre-. 795: 
pared an army, which ſhe intended to ſend into Scotland, as 

well to revenge her ſubjects as to ſupport the king's party, and 

cauſe a regent to be elected, who ſhould not be againſt the 

intereſt of England. 

Though the heads of the queen's faction ſaw Elizabeth did Libet pub- 
not fall into their ſnare, they endeavoured however to pro- liſhed in 


voke her, and incenſe her againſt the whole nation, by libels ef Eli. 
and landers which they took care to publiſh. But all their 2-><th, who 
artifices were not capable of making her alter her courſe, w d 
Mean while, her 2rmy, which was to be commanded by Buchanan. 
the earl of Suſſex, was preparing with all poſſible expe- 

dition, 

In the mean time, Mary's adherents taking courage ſince Buchanan, 
the earl of Murray's death, held frequent councils upon the tear 4 
ſituation of their affairs. Their aim was to gain time, in ex- : . 
pectation of the ſuccours which Verac the French envoy *, 
put them in hopes of, They expected likewiſe an aid from 
the Netherlands, and as theſe ſuccours could not be ready fo 
ſoon as they wiſhed, they endeavoured to amuſe the king's 
party by propoſals of agreement; but theſe conſtantly refuſed 
to conclude any thing before the aſſembly of the ſtates. 

In this interval, the laird of Grange releaſed 'the duke of e e 
Chateleraut, the lord Herris, and the reſt of the priſoners, at — 
and thereby the queen's party was conſiderably ſtrengthened. Melvil, 

It muſt however have been {till very weak, ſince it could act f. 795: 


but by negotiations. Be this as it will, the heads of that 


f He was put off till the firſt of May, and not by the king of France, The 
uchanan, Engliſh and Scots call him Virac, and 
8 Thuanus calls him Verac, and mention him as the French king's en- 

ſpeaks of him as one ſent by the Guiſes, voy, Rapin, 
party 
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Eliz. party reſolved to meet at Linlithgow *, by the name of the 
1570. ftates, fince, there being no regent, they thought they had az 
much right to convene the ſtates as the other party. In this 
Mary's party aſſembly they vainly ſought means to engage England to 
wrt * break with the whole Scotiſh nation. Elizabeth was too much 
oy and upon her guard to be eaſily ſurprized. At laſt perceiving they 
try in vain to could not ſucceed, they believed it neceſſary for their ſafety to 
rake Elin- try to become maſters of Edinburgh. But as this could not 
March, be effected by force, they deſired the magiſtrates of Edin- 
Buchanan. burgh to permit them to hold their aſſembly in the city. This 
Spotitwood. as readily granted; but the inhabitants kept ſo ſtrict a watch, 
that the project of the queen's adherents was fruſtrated. Mean 
time, there were ſundry negotiations between the two partics 
which came to nothing. | 
The Englih Preſently after, upon news of the earl of Suſſex's being 


army ap- come to Berwick, the aſſembly of Edinburgh broke up. The 


. proaches. heads had now ſent deputies to Elizabeth, to try to divert the 


388 impending ſtorm, and to gain time till the arrival of the French 


Elizabeth ſuccours. They even offered to make her umpire, and were 
accepts of ſo well ſeconded by the French ambaſſadors, that ſhe readily 
2 conſented to be mediatrix between the two parties. But ſhe 
two parties, pretended, the affair for which ſhe ſent an army into Scotland, 
Camden. had no relation to the diſterences between the two parties, for 


ſaving how- : ; . N | 
aver the pu. ML only to chaſtiſe the violators of the peace, who were 


niſhment of owned by neither party, without however either being able to 


the authors procure her any ſatisfaction, So the earl of Suſſex received no 
ar Pen 2- counter-orders, When that general was come to Berwick, 
b the duke of Chateleraut ſent Melvil, to know whether he in- 
tended to join one of the parties, or endeavour their reconci- 
Elizabeth's liation. Melvil ſays in his Memoirs, that in his conferences 
deſigns, with the earl of Suſſex, he found the earl had orders indeed 
Ay to favour the king's party, but would not quite diſcourage the 
2 0 6 queen's i. He infers that his chief aim was to continue the 
troubles in Scotland, which is very likely, 
The eat or The Engliſh army entering Scotland in April, ravaged the 
Suſſex enters lands of the Scots and Carrs, and of thoſe who were con- 
* cerned in the late incurſion into England *. Camden ſays, i 
He punches this expedition were burnt above three hundred houſes, and 


the violators about fiſty caſtles. Melvil adds, the earl of Suſſex aſſaulted 
of the peace, 


CIR. h On April 9. Buchanan, Weſt-marches, entering alſo Scotland. 

Melvil, i He alſo declared to Melvil, that he April 18, burnt and Ceftroyed as far + 

5 , 5 105. jooked upon the queen of Scotland and Dunfriſe. There was razed, overthrow" 
uchanan. 


the prince her ſon, as true heirs to the and burnt by the Engliſh, in this exp*- 
crown of England. Melvil, p. 105. dition, above three hundred towns and 
k The lord Scroope, warcen of the villages, ſays Stow, p. 666. 


Stow. 


Fivilingſh, 
and 


| money and ammunition, took the held, and ſtored the cattle chin, and 4} 
| of Brechin. Shortly after, the earl of Lenox arrived in Scot- eiſperics 
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and took the caſtles of Hume and Falſt, belonging to the lord Eliz; 
Hume, to oblige him, who had hitherto remained in a fort 1 570. 
of neutrality, to declare for Mary's party, leſt the balance | 
ſhould incline too much to the king's tide. This conjecture 
is grounded upon the project formed by the queen's faction, to 
unite all Scotland, and upon Elizabeth's intereſt ro prevent 
ſuch an union, | £4 
The beginning of May, the ſtates ſummoned in the king's The fates 
name met at Edinburgh. Their chief care was to depute cli in the 
Robert Pitcairn to Elizabeth to beſpeak her favour, and ac- ,,,: 
quaint her, they were ready to chuſe a regent to her liking. Buchanan. 
Whilſt Pitcairn was on his way, Mary's adherents beſieged Siege of 
the caſtle of Glaſcow, which made a braver defence than they — ava 
expected. The earl of Suſſex having notice of it, detached Spotifivood, 
fir William Drury, governor of Berwick, with a thouſand Holingch. 
foot and two hundred horſe, At their approach, the beſiegers Camden. 
retired, and diſperſed themſelves in the mountains. Mean 
while, Drury being joined by a body of Scotch royaliſts, ra- 
vaged the lands of the Hamiltons, and took the caſtle of that 
name, belonging to the duke of Chateleraut, 
In the mean time, Pitcairn returning from England, re- Elizabeth 
ported to the ſtates, that Elizabeth thought it very ſtrange, quires « 
that fince Murray's death ſhe had not been informed of the 72 6 | 
poſture of affairs in Scotland ; that her ignorance in that re- Buchanan, | 
ſpect had kept her in ſuſpence, concerning the courſe ſhe was | 
to take: that at length, tired with continual ſollicitations, ſhe 
had conſented that a conference ſhould be held between the 
two parties, wherein ſhe was very willing to act as a media- | 1 
trix, provided they would both refrain from violent methods, 1 
and leave things as they were: that ſhe defired therefore the | 
fates to obſerve this condition, and defer the election of a re- 4 
gent till the ſucceſs of the conference ſhould be known. This | 
1 


demand very much embarraſied the ſtates. They could remain 

no longer without a head, and yer durſt not diſoblige the queen 

of England, who alone was able to ſupport them. Wherefore The fate; 1 
they reſolved to elect an Inter- rex, who could be revoked chuſe an {1 
without any conſequence, and the choice fell upon the earl of 71. cu oc | 
Lenox, then in England. Short!y after, they received a letter Lenox is 4 
from Elizabeth, acquainting them with her conſent that they 9462 gents ti 

. . | Buchanan, 

might chuſe a regent, and recommending to them the earl of Cen. | 
Lenox, who was inſtantly choſen. 1 


Mean while, the earl of Huntley receiving from Spain Ile bene ; 
? takes Bre- 


land, and when the ftates broke up, reſolved to recover that Sr : 
caſtle, Canden, 
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Eliz. caſtle, which was of ſo great importance. He aſſembled for 
1570. that purpoſe his forces ——— and demanded artillery 
and ammunition of Grange, governor of the caſtle of Edin- 
Melvil, burgb, who refuſed them, on pretence he would not be in- 
Soritoos, ſtrumental in ſhedding the blood of his countrymen. Grange 
was properly of the queen's party, but had other views than 
the reſt of her friends. His project was to ſet himſelf at the 
head of a third party, with which he pretended the other two 
ſhould join, to reſtore the queen to the crown upon certain 
terms. This was the cauſe of his ruin, as will hereafter ap- 
pear. Sir James Melvil, author of the Memoirs fo often 
quoted, was in the ſame ſentiments, as he diſcovers in ſeveral 
places, but probably waited for a more favourable opportunity 
to declare. F 1157 
Buchanan, Grange's refuſal hindered not the regent from becoming 
Thuanus. maſter of Brechin, and compelling the ear] of Huntley to fly 
—4⁴4. to the mountains, where it was not eaſy to purſue him. Not 
long after, the queen's party obtained a truce, at queen Eli. 
zabeth's inſtance, who ſought only to prolong the affair; as 
on their part, the queen's adherents tried to gain time, to wait 
the effects of the duke of Alva's promiſes. Some time before, 
they had ſent the lord Seaton to him to defire aid, and he had 
3 promiſed them ten thouſand men. But the diſorders which 
Camlen. unexpectedly aroſe in the Netherlands, hindered him from 
Buchanan. performing his promiſe u. 
Plots inEng- Wailſt theſe things paſſed in Scotland, ſeveral plots were 
8 forming in England to free the captive queen. Monluc 
5 biſhop of Valence came to London, and very earneitly ſolli- 
Thuanus. cited the queen of Scots liberty. "The Spaniſh ambaſſidor 
was no leſs urgent for the ſame. The queen was the more 
jealous of the zeal of France and Spain for Mary, as at the 
Buli ſet up ſame time pope Pius V. cauſed a bull, dated the laſt year, to 
at London be fixed up in the night in ſeveral places in London *, wnere- 
— de by he excommunicated Elizabeth, and abſolved her ſubjects 
Speed, from their oath of allegiance. On the other hand, it was 
— diſcovered that ſome Norfolk gentlemen had reſolved to take 
Alcea, up arms and raiſe a rebellion in that country ®, The conſpi- 
Leſley's 
Neyoriat, 1 The reader may ſec the articles of money, for Huntley, the queen's lieu- 
Camden, this truce in Lelley's Negotiat. p. 91, tenant in Scotland. Camden, p. 420. 
&c. 96. n This bull is dated Februaiy 25, 
m However, he ſent them ten thou- 1569, and may be ſeen in Speed, p. 542» 
ſand crowns. See Lelley's Negotiat. p. and in Camden, p. 427. It was fixed 
108. Hamilton, rector of Dunbar, had, on the biſhop of London's palace-gate. 
ſome time before, privately procured out Camden, ibid, | 
of the Netherlands, great ſtore of arms o Their deſign was to ſet the duke of 
and powder, ſeven great guns, and ſome Norfolk at liberty, Idem, p. 428. 
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racy being diſcovered, the authors were apprehended. But Eliz. 
the queen pardoned all but three, two of whom were John 1 570. 
Throckmorton and Felton, who poſted up the bull v. Short- 
ly after, ſhe heard alſo that two of the earl of Derby's ſons 9 
had plotted to free the queen of Scots. As John Leſley biſhop 1:14 

of Roſs, who acted as Mary's ambaſſador, was the chief pro- Negotiat. 
moter of all theſe plots, it was thought fit to confine him again 

to the biſhop of London's palace. He was but lately releaſed, 

having been arreſted for being deeply concerned in the earl of 
Northumberland's conſpiracy. Notwithſtanding the juſt ſuſpi- The duke of 
cions which all theſe machinations might raiſe in the queen of „ is 
the duke of Norfolk, who was conſidered as the head of "3%" =o | 
Mary's party, he was diſcharged from the Tower *, But it Camden. 
was not till after he had expreſſed great ſorrow for his fault, Thuanus. 
and proteſted by word of mouth and under his hand, that he 

would never more think of marrying the queen of Scots. 

It was not difficult for Elizabeth to perceive, that the queen Elizabeth's 
of Scots was the ſole cauſe of all theſe embarraſſments. If eK 
repoſe would have followed upon her releaſe, ſhe would have 2— 
willingly fre-d her. But though Mary's adherents, and thoſe 
who ſollicited in her behalf, pretended they acted only from 
a motive of compaſſion, and exclaimed againſt the injuſtice 
of detaining her in priſon, Elizabeth was not ignorant that 
their views extended much farther. The pope, Spain, the Leſey's 
houſe of Lorrain, the duke of „ Iva, the Engliſh, Scotch, Negotut. 
and Iriſh catholicks, confined not themſelves to the freeing 
the unhappy queen from captivity : their aim was to ſet her on 
the throne of England. Conſequently it was more dangerous 
for Elizabeth to releaſe her than to keep her confined. But 
ſhe did not think proper to diſcloſe her thoughts, as on their 
part her enemies were extremely careful to conceal their 
deſigns. She continued therefore to feign, that ſhe deſired 
nothing more earneſtly than to find means to reſtore Mary to 
the throne of Scotland, provided it could be done without 


p John Felton was not one of the the duke of Norfolk's davghter. Their 


three Norfolk rebels; but he was exe- 
cuted for ſetting up the bull. He would 
not fly, but boldly owned the fact; for 
which he was arraigned and hanged in 


Alderſpate-ftreet, near the biſhop's pa- 


+ However, he got hereby the 
empty repute. of a glorious martyrdom, 
- Camden, p. 428. Thuanus, lib. 46. 


q Sir Thomas and ſir Edward Stan- 


ley, the earl of Derby's younger ſons by 


accomplices were, 'Thomas Gerard, Rol- 
ſton, Hall, &, Rolſton's fon, one of 
the band of the gentlemen penſioners, 
diſcovered the plot. Camden, p. 429. 
r Where the plague, which then 
raged in London, was got, and he was 
remitted to his own houſe, the Charter- 
houſe, where he lived under the eaſy 
confinement of fir Henry Nevil, Cam- 


den, p. 429. 


danger 
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Eliz. danger to England. To that end ſhe ſent Cecil? to make 
1570. ber ſome captious propoſals, tending only to dazzle the pub- 


Camden. 


Thuanus. 


Leſſey's 


Ne gatiat. 


Camden, 
p. 429. 


Thuanus. 


lick. Mary hearing the propoſals, returned a general anſwer, 
declining to give a particular reply to each article, without 
the conſent of the heads of her party in Scotland, to whom 


ſhe defired they ſhould be communicated, that they might 


anſwer them as they ſhould think proper. The propoſals 
with the anſwers were to this effect: 


I. The queen of Scots ſhall ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, 
and renounce her claim to the crown of England, during the 
life of queen Elizabeth and her iſſue. 

Anſwer, Agreed. 

IT. She ſhall not make nor renew alliance with any power 
whatever againſt England, 

Anſwer. By renouncing the alliance of France, the queen 
will forfeit her dower, and the Scotch nation be great loſers, 
Wherefore the queen of England muſt make amends for theſe 
things ſome other way. 

III. She ſhall admit no foreign troops into Scotland, 

Anſwer. Agreed, with this reſtriction, unleſs ſhe is not 
able with her own forces to ſuppreſs the rebellions of her 
ſubjects. | 

V. She ſhall hold no intelligence with the Engliſh or Triſh, 
without the queen of England's knowledge. 

Anſwer. Agreed, provided the queen of England will hold 
none with the Scots, 

V. She ſhall deliver up the Engliſh and Iriſh rebels. 

Anſwer, If there are any Engliſh or Iriſh rebels in Scot- 
land, they muſt be demanded of thoſe who have taken up 
arms againſt their queen. 

VI. She ſhall make the Engliſh borderers amends for the 
loſſes ſuſtained in the late invaſion. 

Anſwer. Commiſſioners on both fides ſhall be appointed to 
examine the damages which were done. 

VII. She ſhall proſecute, and puniſh according to law, the 
murderers of king Henry and of the carl of Murray, 

Anſwer. Agreed. | 

VIII. She ſhall give her ſon for hoſtage. 

Anſwer. Her ſen is not in her power. 

IX. She ſhall not marry any Engliſhman without the queen 
of England's knowledge, nor any other without the conſent 
of the ſtates of Scotland. 


s And fir Walter Mildmay, chancel- in Derbyſkire, Camden, p. 429. Lef« 


lor of the Exchequer, in October. The Icy's Negotiat, p. 100. 


queen of Scots was then at Chatteſw orth 
1 Anſwer. 


— 


| ſtates. 


OF ENGLAND. 
Anſwer. To be tied to theſe terms is a thing unworthy of Eliz. 


2 queen. a 1570. 

K. The Scots ſhall not paſs into Ireland without the queen 
of England's permiſſion. 

Anſwer. Agreed, provided the Iriſh be not ſuffered to paſs 
into Scotland without the queen of Scots leave, 

XI. She ſhall give {ix hoſtages of the queen of England's 
naming. 

3 Agreed, provided the duke of Chateleraut, the 
earls of Huntley, Argyle and Athol be excepted. 

XII. If ſhe attempt any thing againſt queen Elizabeth, ſhe 
ſhall forfeit the right ſhe claims to the crown of England. 

Anſwer. Agreed, on condition that in the like cafe the 
queen of England will be liable to ſome equivalent penalty, 

XIII. The caſtles of Hume and Falſt ſhall be three years 
in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. 

Anſwer, This cannot be granted : on the contrary, the 


queen of England is required to reſtore theſe caſtles to the 


lord Hume. 


XIV. Some places on the borders of Galloway or Cantyr 
ſhall be put into the hands of the Engliſh, to hinder the Scots 


from infeſting Ireland. 


Anſwer. To deliver ſuch places to the Engliſh would be 


| creating a perpetual war in Scotland. 


All theſe articles ſhall be confirmed and ratified by the 


There is no anſwer to this article. 


It would be very eaſy, in examining of theſe propoſals, to 


| ſhow that ſome were only to create a belief of Elizabeth's 
| acting with moderation and ſincerity ; that others were but 

nares to ſurprize the queen of Scots: and that ſome there 
| were, the execution whereof was impracticable. Elizabeth's 


deſign therefore was only to amuſe. 
On the other hand, the anſwers were as little proper to 
procure an agreement between the two queens. They who 


drew the anſwers pretended, that Mary ſhould treat Elizabeth 


upon equal terms, as ſhe might have done, had ſhe been on 
ber throne at Edinburgh: but the Engliſh meant no ſuch 
ting. Mary was priſoner in England, and the point was to 
leaſe and reſtore her to her throne. She accepted the con- 
ditions to obtain theſe two great advantages ; but withal ſhe is 
made to ſay, that ſhe expected Elizabeth ſhould be bound to 
like or equivalent terms. This was as much as to ſay, 
it otherwiſe ſhe would not accept what was offered her, 
Vol. VII. A a Nothing 
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Nothing could be more grateful to Elizabeth, ſince it was 
a certain means to prolong the N e Had Mary ac- 
cepted the propoſals without any reſtriction, ſhe would perhaps 
have embarraſſed Elizabeth's council. At leaſt they would 
have been forced to ſeek means to obſtruct the execution, and 
thereby the fault would manifeſtly have been on the ſide of the 
court of England. Ee” HP 
Elizabeth, it is certain, had no deſire to releaſe her priſo- 
ner on any terms whatever. She was a very dangerous rival 
even when in priſon, how much more had ſhe been at li- 
berty? From her return to Scotland, upon the death of her 
firſt huſband, ſhe had never ceaſed holding intelligence in 
England, to try to excite the Engliſh to rebellion. This is 
what very evidently appears in Melvil's Memoirs. Her miſ- 
fortune to fall into the hands of Elizabeth did not make her 
diſcontinue her practices. On the other hand, the project of 
her marriage with the duke of Norfolk, the carl of North- 
umberland's conſpiracy, and the correſpondence of her ad- 
herents with foreign courts, tended only to raiſe her to the 
throne of England, even in queen Elizabeth's life-time. In 
ſhort, it was manifeſt the pope, the king of Spain, the princes 
of Lorrain, the Engliſh catholicks, all the Iriſh, and part of 
the Scots, were labouring to accompliſh this deſign. How 
imprudent would it have been to releaſe her, that ſhe might 
the better proſecute her pretenfions ? It is true, after the death 
of Francis II. ſhe quitted the title of queen of England, and 
proteſted the claimed not the crown of England till after Eli- 
zabeth and her poſterity. But, that a bare proteſtation may 
ſerve for ſecurity, the ſincerity of the perſon proteſting muſt 
be firſt well eſtabliſhed. Here was quite the contrary, all 
Mary's proceedings having ſhown ſhe deſiſted not from her 
claim. So her bare proteſtation was only her word, on which 
it was very dangerous to rely, Certainly Mary was unhappy 
only-in having too zealous adherents, who, by all their pro- 
ceedings, puſhed her continually towards her deſtruction: but 
this is no wonder. They acted not for her ſake, but for 
their own ends, and the intereſt of the Romiſh religion, to 
which ſhe ſerved for pretence. Sir James Melvil, who was 
not Mary's enemy, obſerves in his Memoirs, that both par- 
ties equally hurted her; the one in acting directly againſt her, 
the other in ſerving her, with too much zeal. He adds, the 
queen's party groundlefly flattered themſelves with ruining 
their adverſaries, who. were ſupported by England. The 


* 


Diſpoſition reaſon he gives is very ſtrong, namely, there was no likelt- 
ofthe French hood that the queen's party would ever receive great aſſiſtance 


court as to 
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from 
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fm the court of France, which dreaded nothing ſo much 
as to ſee the two ctowns of England and Scotland upon the 
fame, head. He relates upon this occaſion a particular, 
which may be of great ſervice to diſcover the ſituation of 
Mary's affairs. Sir Robert Melvil, at his return from his 
embaſly to England, gave queen Mary a paper, figned by five 
and twenty Engliſh earls and lords, promiſing to ſet her on 
the throne of England. Mary ſent the paper to the cardinal 
of Lorrain her uncle, deſiring withal the affiſtance neceſſary 
to execute that deſign. But the cardinal himſelf diſſuaded 
queen Catherine de Medici from thinking of ſuch an enter- 
prize, demonſtrating the prejudice France would receive b 

the union of the two kingdoms of England and Scotland. 
Nay, to hinder the thing from being effected by other means, 
they gave notice thereof to queen Elizabeth, who always 
feigned ignorance of what ſhe was told by the court of France. 
Melvil affirms, he had this from the queen of Scots own 
mouth, at a time when ſhe was diſſatisfied with the cardinal. 
It is evident then, that the eagerneſs of Mary's friends was 
prejudicial to her : but eſpecially they who continued the war 
in Scotland, only helped to ſecure Elizabeth's affairs, who 
thereby was ſheltered from the quarter ſhe had moſt to fear, 
whereas the Scots by their union would have been more con- 
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ſiderable, and doubtleſs Elizabeth would have had more con- 0 


deſcenſion for her priſoner. Upon this principle it was, that 

Grange and Melvil laboured to procure an agreement be- 

tween the two parties, wherein they endeavoured to ſerve 

Mary effeQtually. But it was not eaſy to bring paſſionate 

men to ſacrifice their paſſions and intereſts to the good of the 

| publick, The council of England Improving theſe diſpoſi- 

tions, never ceaſed fomenting the troubles of Scotland, under 

colour of appeaſing them, till it ſhould be Elizabeth's intereſt 

| to end them. This Melvil plainly ſhows in his Memoirs; 1-141, 

but it would be too long to alledge the proofs, Thus Mary p. $9, &c. 

| was in a wretched condition by the ill counſels which were 

| given her, and which ſhe was fo unwiſe as to follow with ar- 

dour. The biſhop of Roſs, her agent at London, a great The biſhop 

| Zcalot for his religion, but whoſe views were not very exten- of Rols ſol- 

live, did her infinite damage by his paſſion and pains to che- xg noting 

uh the diſcontent of the Engliſh catholicks. As Elizabeth td, 

| had = ſpies, ſhe was not ignorant that this pretended am- Mary's be- 
balador was concerned in all the plots laid againſt her, from _ N 

| Whence ſhe could not but infer, that he acted agreeably to his 1 

| nitreſs's inclinations and orders. As ſoon as this prelate had Canden. 

de articles propoſed to Mary, he ſent copies to the pope, 
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Eliz. to the kings of France and Spain, to the duke of Alva, inti. 
1570. mating to all theſe potentates, that Mary would be at length 
conſtrained to accept them, if ſome vigorous effort were not 
made in her favour. But his ſollicitations were fruitleſs, 
Tie affairs The king of Spain being then employed in his marriage with 
of the Ne- Ann of Auſtria his niece *, daughter of the emperor Maxi. 
Gola milian, left to the duke of Alva the care of aſſiſting the queen 
Strada, Of Scots; but the duke was himſelf employed in the Nether. 
Camden. lands. The city of Bruſſels refuſing to pay the hundredth 
penny, gallows were now prepared to puniſh -e diſobedient, 
when he heard the prince of Orange was levying an army in 
Germany. So, inſtead of aiding the queen of Scots, he was 
preparing for the war which he ſaw ready to kindle in the 
Low-Countries, and wherein probably he would have to deal WF 
with the inhabitants of theſe provinces, as well as the Ger- 
mans. 
project of As for the court of France, beſides that they never really 
the Frene® intended to ſet the crown of England on the head of the queen 
hy Habs of Scots, but only to create Elizabeth troubles, they began 
nots. to form projects, which ſuffered them not openly to eſpouſe 
Thuanus. Mary's cauſe. Though the king had gained ſeveral victories 
over the Huguenots, he ſaw with grief there was no end of 
the affair; and that theſe people chuſing to die ſword in 
hand rather than at the ſtake or the gallows, it would be very 
difficult to deſtroy them by open force. He reſolved therefore, 
in order to attain his ends more eaſily, to amuſe them with a 
peace, which he granted them in Auguſt this year. From 
that time his ſole care was to difſemble his ſentiments, and 
1 make them believe they had nothing more to fear from him. | 
HE Propoſals of Lo convince them the better that the deſign of extirpating WW j 
1 marriage to them was entirely relinquiſhed, Catherine de Medici propoſel e 
ae. marriage between the king her ſon and Elizabeth, who te-: 
t 


Digges's 5 * 0 
Ambaffy. plied in two words, that he was too Great and too Little. 


| 

ii | 
i it Camden, This project failing, Catherine propoſed her ſecond ſon the WF a 
may duke of Anjou as a more ſuitable match. This was thereſo WP te 
[ | | no favourable juncture for the queen of Scotland, ſince de WF 
15 court of France could undertake nothing openly in her bebe F. 
$110 without breaking their own meaſures u. = 
0 k 7 an 


t Q. Elizabeth ſent Charles Howard, - This year alſo died Henry Cliff, en 
with a fleet, in which were ſeveral noble- the ſecond earl of Cumberland of 3% ne © 
men, to convoy her from Zealand to name; and fir Nicholas Throckmon®. 


| | 
| Spain, Camden, p. 430. Camden, p. 430. ---- On the if a 1 K 
u This year, on March 16, died Wil- October, there was a terrible temfe“ ns Sulf 
| lam Herbert earl of Pembroke, at which did an incredible damage in ſet b call 


Hampton-court, and was buried in St. ral places. See an account of it in fe 


| Paul's cathedral, April 18. Stow, p. 669, lingſh. p. 1222, 1223. 
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Secretary Cecil was created baron of Burleigh the begin- Eliz. 
ning of the year 1571. No man had better deſerved than he 1571. 
to receive this mark of diſtinction, which was very conſider- 
able in the reign of a queen who conferred honours with great Cecil made 
circumſpection. 4 : _ Bur- 

[ have ſeveral times obſerved, that Elizabeth was reſolved Feb. 24. 
not to declare publickly for either of the Scotch faQions, but Duct. 
to prolong the negotiation. as much as poſſible, that ſhe Camden. 
might never want a pretence to detain Mary in priſon. We 
are going to ſee an effect of this reſolution in the courſe ſhe 
purſued during the year 1571. Though in June the laſt year, Camden. 
ſhe had agreed to a conference between the two partics, 
of which the was to be mediatrix, fix months were paſſed, 
and nothing more ſaid of it. At laſt, Elizabeth reſolving to 
negotiate her marriage with the duke of Anjou, did not queſ- 
tion but on that occaſion the French court would ſtrong] 
ſollicit her in behalf of the queen of Scots. To be provided 
therefore with an evaſion, ſhe cauſed at length the confe- 
rence to be held in the months of February and March, that 
ſhe might be able to ſay to the king of France, the affair of 
the queen of Scots was upon terms of agreement, fully bent 


however to manage it ſo that the conference ſhould be with- 
out effect. 


n The earl of Morton, Pitcairn, and others ”, were ſent Conference 

ry WWE from Scotland to the conference, which was to be held ate et London 

e, London, to maintain the king's cauſe. For Mary, appeared "en * 
F the biſhops of Roſs and Galloway, with the lord Levin. ton ; factions. 


and the queen appointed ſeven of her privy-counſellors to Buchanan. 


nd hear the reaſons of both parties. They immediately required wer ERR 
m. the earl of Morton, and his collegues, to declare plainly the Feb. 20. 


inducement of the Scots to depele their queen, and give the 
© crown to the prince her ſon. The Scotch deputics delivered pe, 28 
alarge remonſtrance in writing, wherein they took for granted 
= that the queen was privy to the king her huſband's death, and 
afterwards married the earl of Bothwell the murderer : that 
to juſtify their conduct with regard to the queen, there were 
two points to be examined, the one of fact, the other of right. 
For the firſt, they ſtood to the proofs given by the earl of {1 
Murray at Hampton-court before the Engliſh commiſſioners, 40.008 
and which the queen of England had in her hands : that the 11-8 
earl had fo evidently proved Mary guilty of the crime laid to 1 


„ © Namely, the earls of Leiceſter and may, and fir Francis Knolles, Spoti'- 
& Suſſex, Nicholas Bacon lord keeper, the wood, p. 248. 


. 
James Macgil. Buchanan. liam lord Burleigh, fir Walter Mild- 1 | 

| 
call of Oxford lord chamberlain, Wil- | 
413 her 
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Eliz. her charge, that they thought it needleſs to repeat the ſame 
1571. things, which beſides they could not without great reluctance. 
As to the point of right, which conſiſted in knowing whether 
the Scots had power to depoſe their ſovereigns when they be- 
came unworthy of the throne, they maintained it was an un- 
doubted right enjoyed by the Scotch” nation, ever fince the 
beginning of their monarchy. ' They ſupported this principle 
with divers inſtances drawn from the hiſtory of Scotland and 
of other countries, as Spain and Denmark. 


Elizabeth Elizabeth till purſuing her ſcheme, not to declare herſelf, 
=_ out che briefly anſwered to the Scots remonſtrance, which was com- 
March x, municated to her, that ſhe was not thoroughly convinced of 


the juſtice of their proceedings, and defired them to confer 
with her miniſters, in order to find ſome expedient to adjuſt 
the affair. But they replied, it was needleſs to ſearch for ex- 
pedients, fince they had no power to agree to the diminution 
Mark : of the king's authority. Whereupon Elizabeth ordered a 
Camden, thing to be propoſed to Mary's agents, which ſhe knew they 
Leſley. would not accept; and this was, to give her the chief lords 
March 20, Of their party in hoſtage, with ſome places in Scotland 7, 
And indeed they boldly rejected it, and made other offers 
which the Engliſh commiſſioners rejected in their turn. At 
laſt, they demanded of the Scots to give the young king of 
: Scotland in hoſtage to the queen ; to which they anſwered, 
Eamden. they had not power to promife any ſuch thing. Camden ſays 
| here, that Mary's agents made a jeſt of this evaſion, affirm- 
ing, © the deputies wanted not power, ſince the ſame crime 
© renders all the complices equal.” | 5 
At laſt, Elizabeth admitting the Scotch deputies to an au- 
dience, agreed with them that the affair could not be deter- 
mined but by the ſtates of the kingdom. Then ſhe deſired 
them to order it ſo, that another conference ſhould be held 
in Scotland during the ſeſſion-of the parliament, which was 
to meet in May. She detained them however ſome time 
longer, being willing to know, before their departure, whe- 
ther the queen of Scots would confent to the conference. 
The conſe- But ſo far was ſhe from agreeing to it, that ſhe complained 
_—_— bleals very much of her deputies ſuffering her right to be called in 
Buchanan. Queſtion; and revoked their powers.” She ordered however 
Leſley's the biſhop of Roſs to reſide ſtill at London, as her ambaſia- 
Negotiate.  - dor. This gave Elizabeth oreat ſuſpicion, being ſenſible the 


Camden, 


Ruchanan. 


April 4. 


Y The lords demanded, were the duke required were the caſtles of Dunbarton 
of Chateleraut, the earls of Huntley and Humes, for three years. Camden, 
and Argyle, the lerd Humes, the lord p. 431. Lefley's Negotiat. p. 127. 
Herris, and another; and the places | | 
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J biſhop was the chief promoter of the plots againſt her; but Eliz. 
I ſhe durſt not refuſe him, for fear of giving occaſion to ſay, ſhe 1571. 


did not own. Mary for queen, and thereby wound her pre- | 
tended impartiality. At length, the Scotch deputies departed Buchanan. 
the 8th of April, after a {ix weeks ſtay in London to no pur- 

poſe. Wherefore it was not Elizabeth's intention that this Elizabeth's 
conference ſhould produce an agreement. Though this did = q 
not evidently appear in her whole conduct, it might eaſily be N 
ſeen in a letter of Cecil to Walſingham, then ambaſlador in 

France, wherein he told him plainly, that the ſole aim in 

that conference was to gain time, Another letter to Wal- 
ſingham from the earl of Leiceſter about the ſame thing, .ma- 

nifeſtly diſcovers Elizabeth's policy. The earl told him, 

the queen agreed that Mary was unworthy to {way the ſcep- 

ter, but could hardly believe her ſubjects had power to de- 

poſe her. That therefore ſhe remained in ſuſpence, not 

being able to determine either to reſtore queen Mary, or de- 

fend the cauſe of the Scots, becauſe ſhe did not think it entirely 

juſt. During this pretended uncertainty, Mary remained {till 

in priſon, 

The truce between the two Scotch factions being expired, Af-irs of 
during the conference at London or ſhortly after, the ear] of Ber 
Lenox took the town of Dunbarton by ſurprize, which had priced. 
till then been in the hands of the queen's adherents, Verac Buchanan, 
the French ambaſſador was taken there, and ſent to St. An- — 
drew's, from whence he was readily ſuffered to make his Thuans, 
eſcape. But the caſe was otherwiſe with James Hamilton Hollingih. 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, who being alſo taken priſoner "0? 
upon the ſame occaſion and ſent to Stirling, was condemned dies 
to be hanged. He was accuſed of being a complice in the hanged. 
murder of the late king by a prieſt *, who was brought face Buchanan. 
to face, of whom, inſtead of defending himſelf, he demanded, 
what thoſe prieſts deſerved who revealed the ſecrets of confe(- 
hons? Tis ſaid, Cardan going to Scotland to cure him of a 
dropſy, told him, when he had reſtored him to health, that he 
had by the help of his medicines freed him from the preſent 
danger, but it was not in his power to prevent his dying on the 
gallows. | | | 

Elizabeth was not wholly taken up with the affairs of Scat- Elizabeth's 
land, There was another which gave her no leſs. trouble by 3 «| 
reaſon of its difficulties, and the conſequences it might be at- negotiate 


tended with. Her miniſters, knowing her enemies were in 3 
wit the ” 


le 5 | ; luke of 
2 John Hamilton, one of the chief whole matter to his conſeſſar, who re- 1 


actors in this murder, diſcovered the vealed it to others. Buchanan, 1, 20. Walungh. 
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perpetual motion, and when one plot failed, were imme- 
diately forming another, were afraid her prudence would in 
the end be Ed, In Walfingham's negotiations, there is 
a letter from the ſecretary of ſtate, telling him, that whilſt 
tie affair of the queen of Scots was in hand, her friends were 
thinking of carrying her away, of which the court had ſome 
dark intimations. The earl” of Leiceſter wrote to the ſame 
ambaſſador, that Mary's adherents were more bold than ever, 
which in all appearance proceeded from their hopes of the 
ſucceſs of ſome freſh attempt. The miniſters therefore be- 
lie red nothing but a marriage could ſecure the queen from (© 
many conſpiracies which were daily renewed. An alliance 
with ſome powerful prince would naturally produce a good 
eſfect, by reaſon of the ſuccours which might be thence re- 
ceived upon occaſion; beſides that it would ſtrike a dread into 
the queen's enemies. On the other hand, they imagined, 
if it pleaſed God to bleſs the marriage, the birth of a prince 
would deprive the queen of Scots of great part of her adhe- 
rents. Wherefore they never ceaſed to repreſent to Elizabeth 
the reaſons which ought to determine her to marry. - At laſt, 
whether the yielded to theſe realons, or to be freed from their 
1mportunitics, ſhe told them, that nothing hindered her but 
the difficulty of finding a ſuitable match; and indeed it was 
not eaſy to make a ht choice: ſhe mutt take either a protel- 
tant or a popiſh prince. But as two principal inducements 
prompted: her to marry, namely, to make a ſtrong alliance, 
and to have a ſucceſſor; in chuſing a proteſtant, the firſt of 
theſe inducements would not be aniwered, becauſe there was 
no prince of the reformed religion, whoſe alliance could be 
very advantageous to England. In reſolving upon a catho- 
lick, there was no choice, ſince the duke of Anjou, the king 
of France's brother, was the only fit perſon.” But this pro- 
ject had its difficulties. The queen gave to undetſtand, that 
in mazrying the did not mean to give herſelf a maſter, or 
even an equal, ſince ſhe was reſolved to hold the reins of the 
government, alone, and communicate to her ſpouſe the ex- 
ternal honours of royalty only. In the ſecond place, ſhe did 
not pretend the Engliih catholicks ſhould reap any advantage 
from her marriage with a prince of their religion, But there 
was no, likelihood the duke of Anjou would ſubmit to what 
the queen, defired, or diſſemble his religion to enjoy the bare 
title of king, which was not ſufficient to ſatisfy his ambition. 
Mean while, the miniſters were ſo urgent with the queen 
to marry, that at length they obtained her conſent to treat 
with France upon that ſubjeft, But very probably ſhe oy 
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her conſent only becauſe ſhe imagined it would be in her Eliz. 

power to break off the negotiation whenever ſhe pleaſed, by 1571. 

the difficulties ſhe ſhould ſtare, She concealed her ſentiments 

however from her miniſters : Burleigh thought her ſincere for 

ſome time; the earl of Leiceſter was not entirely of that 

opinion, but knew not what to think. Be this as it will, the 

queen was told that Catherine de Medici, having plainly per- 

ceived the reafons which moved her to reject the propoſals of 

a marriage with Charles IX, had intimated that the duke 

of Anjou would be more proper for her. It was alſo hinted Camden. 

to her, that the young prince was by no means a bigot, and 

might poſſibly be brought to communicate with the church 

of England. The only thing therefore was ſo to manage 

it that the French court ſhould make the firſt advances, after 

which the treaty might begin. To that end, in Auguſt 1570, Walſingham 

Norris was recalled from his embaſly in France, to make room ; — yo 97-64 

for fir Francis Walfingham, who was doubtleſs thought more Pa, D 

proper to manage the affair, being alſo a creature of the lord Walſing. 

Burleigh, who was extremely defirous of the marriage. 3 
Walfingham ſtayed all the reſt of the year, and part of the?“ 

next at Paris, without any overture being made, and yet the 

marriage was much talked of, He informed the court of Eng- 

land of it, and preſently after received inſtructions from Bur- 

leigh, importing, that if any perſon of diſtinction ſhould ſpeak 

to him of the marriage, he might anſwer, that upon the re- 

port he had taken care to enquire how the queen ſtood in- 

clined in that reſpect, and found, as the good of her people 

was her chief view, ſhe had reſolved to marry if ſhe could ; 

meet with a ſuitable match. Shortly after the lord Buckhurſt 


| 
being ſent to Paris , as ambaſſador extraordinary, king Charles The mar- 
and his mother queen Catherine opened their minds to him age begins 1 
upon that ſubject, and a negotiation was begun. But as this ** 7885 | 
project was not executed, I ſhall content myſelf, without de- Walfingh. 
ſcending to particulars, to ſhow here the real cauſes of the Negotiate 
breaking off the negotiation. e . | 
It is almoſt certain neither Elizabeth nor the court of Charles Ix. 
France had any defire to conclude the marriage, though it and Eliza- | 
ſeemed to be teriouſly negotiated on both ſides. Elizabeth ES | 
found a double advantage in this feigned negotiation. Firſt, Elizabeth's k 
ſhe amuſed her own miniſters, who preſſed her earneſtly to reasons. 1 
marry. Secondly,” her enemies, believing the marriage was | 
eally going to be concluded, would of courſe remain quiet. 
And indeed it was not likely they ſhould think of attacking 


: N N over in February, and came back a little before Eaſter, Stow, p. | | 
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Eliz. her, when they ſaw her upon the point of being ſtrictly united 
1571. with France. It was requiſite therefore, the better to amuſe 
thoſe 'who might have formed plots againſt her, to ſhow ſome 
earneſtneſs for the marriage, left, if ſhe acted with indiffer- 
ence" in the affair, her moſt ſecret thoughts ſhould be diſco- 
vered 3: | up dien 9246) 
Reaſons of On the other ſide, the court of France propoſed the mar- 
Charles I. riage only to amuſe Elizabeth, and with her all the proteſ- 
tants of Europe, but particularly the Huguenots. In all like- 
lihood, Charles IX. had now formed the barbarous plot which 
broke out the next year. But this was only the beginning of 
a greater project, which was to deſtroy all the proteſtants in 
general, and ſuddenly attack Elizabeth herſelf. The pope 
and the king of Spain were engaged in the deſign, and pre- 
tended to be alarmed at what was negotiating at Paris, to 
enſnare the more eaſily thoſe they intended to ſurpriſe. Where- 
fore, it was neceflary for the court of France to appear vc y 
deſirous of the match, and to yield as far as poſſible, but 
without concluding any thing in point of religion. So the 
difficulties ſtarted by Elizabeth in the negotiation were ex- 
tremely ſubſervient to the deſigns of the French, as they gave 
them room to make advances capable of deceiving the pub- 
lick, and cauſing it to be thought they had no ill deſign againſt 
the proteſtant religion. By this means they removed all forts 
of ſuſpicion. both from the court of England and the Hugue- 


, 

nots. Indeed it was hardly poſſible to conjecture, that when 

the king and his mother teſtified ſuch a zeal to accomplith 0 

the propoſed marriage, they were thinking of extirpating all t 

the Huguenots in the kingdom. Nay, they were extremely þ 

careful to remove this ſuſpicion by their great diſſimulation 7 

towards them, pretending to lend an ear to the leaders of the 1 

Huguenots, and place entire confidence in them. But, not- ti 
withſtanding all their care to conceal their deſigns, the French 

court made Elizabeth very jealous during the whole negotia- th 

tion, by their preſſing and repeated inſtances for the queen of th 

Scots liberty. Elizabeth could not underſtand this way of ſte 

proceeding... The king of France, as ſhe thought, having at 

propoſed the marriage with the duke of Anjou, and a {trict Ar 

alliance between the two crowns, ſhould, have been entire) gin 

in her intereſt; whereas ſhe ſaw him concerned for Mary's, var 

which was directly contrary. Nay, ſhe diſcovered at that of 

time, that France privately favoured Mary's projects, which Pre 

Legen Ne- could not be reconciled. with the deſign of the marriage and An 

Wag... alliance. For this reaſon ſhe frequently intimated to the King cha 

Necotiat and his mother, that ſhe was oftended at their conduct. 7 amb 


%. 
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fhe was anſwered with proteſtations of friendſhip, eſteem, and 
regard, and with excuſes, that Mary being queen dowager 
of France, leſs could not be done than to ſollicit in her behalf. 
Charles did not even ſcruple to own privately, that what he 
did was only for form's take, that he might not appear en- 
tirely to forſake the unfortunate queen. Perhaps it will be 
thought ſtrange, that Charles ſhould not carry his diflimula- 
tion ſo far as to declare openly, he would not concern him- 


all. The deſign of the league of religion was to extirpate 
the Huguenots at once, that being freed from the fear of any 
diverſion in France, the catholicks might carry their arms into 
England. If therefore Mary's reſtoration to the throne of 
Scotland could have been obtained, whether by treaty or ſol- 
licitation, or any other way, England might have been in- 
vaded with much greater eaſe, whilſt inſurrections were raiſed 
within the kingdom. This was the ſcheme which had been 
formed from the beginning of Elizabeth's reign. To invade 
England by fea, would neceſſarily have been very expenſive, 
beſides that ſuch an undertaking was liable to greater incon- 
veniencies, as Philip II. afterwards experienced. Scotland 
therefore alone could afford a paſſage, but to that end the 
kingdom was to be governed by perſons well affected to the 
catholick religion. 'I his was the aim of all the intrigues, pub- 
lick and private, for the queen of Scots reſtoration. I am 
perſuaded that they who have intimated that compaſſion for 
queen Mary made her friends act for her, had no juſt idea of 
the inceſſant and extraordinary pains in her favour, I do not 
however deny, that among thoſe who ſerved her, ſome acted 
from that motive; but that was not the thought of thoſe who 
managed affairs. In the intention of thoſe, Mary's reſtora- 
tion was only a means to execute greater projects. 


It is therefore certain the court of France never ſeriouſly They canner 
thought of concluding the marriage; and, in all appearance, « pap 
r article 
of religion. 
Digges's 


the queen herſelf was as little inclined to it, though her mini- 
ſters did all they could to perſuade her. As ſhe had declared 


ſelf x; Ten about Mary; but this policy would have ſpoiled _ 


at firſt by Walſingham, that ſhe would not allow the duke of Complete 


D 


Anjou the exerciſe of his religion, the court of France ima- 3 


gined there would be no great danger in making ſome ad- 
Vances with reſpect to that point, ſince they were almoſt ſure 
of finding in it an occaſion of rupture, as well as a continual 
pretence to prolong the treaty as they pleaſed. The duke of 
Anjou came therefore by degrees to be ſatisfied with a little 
chapel in ſome private corner of the palace, and the French 
ambaſſador had orders to proteſt,” that the duke could not be 
8 contented 
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contented with leſs, and to demand a-poſitive anſwer in ten 
days. | Hitherto the queen had refuſed to agree that the duke 
ſhould have the exerciſe. of his religion at all ; nay, had pre- 
tended he ſhould. accompany her when ſhe went to chapel, 
and be preſent at divine ſervice. The buſineſs then was to 
anſwer the duke's propoſal, which probably was to be the laſt; 
But whilſt ſhe was deliberating, the French ambaſſador ſhowed 
to ſome. perſon of diſtinction at court, letters from Paris, 
whereby it, appeared, the court of France did not infiit upon 
that article ſo {ircenuouſly as ſome would have inſinuated. On 
the other hand, the lord Burleigh was informed by a French- 
man of note, that if the queen ſtood her ground, the court 
of France would give way in the end. Moreover Walſing- 
ham writ from Paris, that the duke of Montmorency had given 
his opinion in council, that it would be beſt not to mention 
religion at all in the treaty of marriage, which was the ſame 
thing as leaving this article entirely to the queen. All theſe 
inünuations were ſo many ſnares laid for the queen by the 
court of France, to induce her to refuſe a thing which ſeemed 
ſo reaſonable, and that it might appear the rupture proceeded 
not from the duke. She ſuffered herſelf to be ſurpriſed, and 
in her anſwer deſiſted not from her pretenſions. 

Elizabeth's obſtinacy convincing the king of France he 
might venture to proceed one ſtep farther, he offered to 
leave the article of religion undeterrtiined. But Elizabeth 
would not agree to it, ſaying, it would be an infallible means 
to {ow diſcord between her and her ſpouſe. In ſhort, the court 
of France went fo far, as to be ſatisfied with the queen's pro- 
mile in writing, that the duke of Anjou ſhould not be proſe- 
cuted according to the laws of England, if he ſecretly exerciſed 
his religion in a private chapel. Whereupon Elizabeth, witi 
great difficulty, agreed at length to this : 

That if the Juke of Anjou would promiſe to accompany 
© the queen when ſhe went to chapel, and would not rcjule to 
hear and learn the principles of the church of England, ihe 
would agree that neither himſelf nor his family ſhould be 
* compelled againſt their conſcience to conform to the Engliſh 
church, till they ſhould be otherwiſe perſuaded. Moreover, 
that neither himſelf nor his domeſticks, the number of whom 
© ſhould be agreed upon, ſhould be diſturbed in the uſe of any 
+ rites and ceremonies different from thoſe eſtabliſhed by law, 
provided they were not repugnant to the word of God, and 
on condition it were done. in a private place, for the ſatis|y- 
ing their conſciences, and ſo as the people might not take oc, 


caſion from thence to violate the eſtabliſhed laws of the * 
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It was with much difficulty that the French ambaſſador got Eliz. 
the terms, ** repugnant to the word of God,” to be changed 1571. 
into theſe, © repugnant to the church of God.” 

It is eaſy to perceive, that when Elizabeth ſeemed to relax 
a little on this article, ſhe added reſtrictions which required 
explication, and which left a door to recede, in caſe ſne had 
been taken at her word. Hence therefore it may be inferred, 
that ſhe did inſiſt fo much upon the article of religion, only 
becauſe ſhe thought it ſerviceable to break off the negotiation. 
Accordingly we find in Walfingham's Memoirs, that the earl 
of Leiceſter and the lord Burleigh were convinced at laſt, ſhe 
had no mind to marry. 

The affair ſtanding thus, Charles IX. told the queen, by The nego« 

La Mothe Fenelon his ambaſſador, that he thought her anſwer — 4 
very hard, and deſired her to ſend ſome truſty perſon to ſettle 
with him every thing relating to the marriage. Elizabeth re- 
plied, ſhe could not proceed to any other article, without 
knowing firſt, whether the king and the duke intended to 
allow what ſhe had propoſed, with reſpect to religion. So, 
the buſineſs ſtopped there. Charles ſtill feigned to expect the 
truſty perſon he had demanded, and the queen pretended ſhe 
{taid for the court of France's conſent to the article concern- 
ing religion, as ſhe had ſent it. The negotiation laſted from 
March till September, and the rupture altered not the good 
uaderſtanding between the two courts. On the contrary, 
Charles thanked the queen for dealing ſo oy with him, 
and without ſaying any more of the marriage, deſired to make 
a defenſive league with her. Elizabeth readily conſented. As 
ſhe had no ally, it was her intereſt to unite with France, as 
well to diſengage that crown from the queen of Scots intereſt, 
as to diſcourage the pope, the king of Spain, and the Engliſh 
catholicks, by the alliance. But the knew not that Charles's 
aim was only to amuſe both her and the Huguenots, whoſe 
deſtruction was determined, though he affected to careſs and 
make uſe of them, to execute his pretended projects againſt 
Spain. However this be, Elizabeth ſent ſecretary Smith into 
France, to negotiate the league jointly with Walſingham. 

Whilft the queen's marriage with the duke of Anjou was Mary turns 
treating at Paris, and both ſes affected to publiſh it would t Sg. 
ſoon be concluded, the queen of Scots was in a grievous con- 


dition, becauſe ſhe plainly ſaw ſhe was going to loſe France. She employ: 


L ; þ ; - Ridol h 
This obliged her without doubt to turn towards Spain, and __ Fl. We 


try to obtain from thence the aſſiſtance ſhe wanted. To that nne. 
purpoſe, ſhe diſpatched Ridolpho to the pope and the king of 2 
Spain, to inform them of the ſtate of her affairs. At the eas 
ame Thuanus. 
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ſame time ſhe writ to the duke of Norfolk, and ſent him in 
cypher the copy of her letters to Rome and Madrid, recom- 
mending to him Ridolpho, as a ef perfon, to whom ſhe 
deſired him to give letters of credit. Upon the receit of theſe 
letters, the duke ordered Higford his ſecretary, who had the 
key, to decypher them, and then bid him throw them into 
the fire. But whether Higford was ma ained by the 
court, or defigned to betray his maſter, he hid all theſe papers 
under a matt in his bed-chamber. 9 


The duke of Ridolpho, who was the pope's private agent, did all he 
Norfolk is 
engaged 
again in 
Mary's in- 
tereſt. 
Lefley's 
Negotiat. 
Camden. 
Thuanus. 


could to perſuade the duke of Norfolk to undertake the queen 
of Scots defence. He repreſented to him, there were in Eng- 
land many malecontents, who would be glad to fee him at 
their head, and by that means he might revenge the injuries 
he had received, and the long impriſonment he had Lane 
He put him in hopes of powerful ſuccours from the pope * 
and the king of Spain ©, adding, that in this he would do no 
wrong to Elizabeth, ſince it was only to obtain her conſent 
to marry the queen of Scots, and oblige her to tolerate the 
catholick religion in England. At the fame time, the biſhop 
of Roſs frequently told the duke by Barker, one of his conh- 
dents, that by the help of his friends, who were very nume- 
rous, it would be eaſy for him to ſeize the queen, become 
maſter of her perſon, and detain her in cuſtody, till he had 
married the queen of Scots, and provided for the ſecurity of 
the catholick religion. But the duke rejected the biſhop of 
Roſs's project, and even refuſed to give Ridolpho the letters 
of credit, which he deſired for the courts of Rome and 
Madrid, and for the duke of Alva. But though all the duke 
of Norfolk's proceedings in this affair are not particularly 
known, *tis however certain, he engaged in it too far, in ex- 
pectation of eſpouſing the queen of Scots. But it cannot well 
be conceived, how he intended to accompliſh his enterprize, 
or what he deſigned to do after marrying the queen of Scots. 
However, it is eaſy to conjecture that the pope and the king 
of Spain, who ſet Ridolpho and the biſhop of Roſs to work, 
would never have thought of employing the duke of Norfolk, 
if wy had not had ſome aſſurances from him, that he would 
comply with their intentions. 


b Who had laid down, the laſt year, would furniſh him with four thouſand 
when the bull was publiſhed, a hundred horſe, and fix hundred foot, which might 
thouſand crowns, whereof twelve thou- be tranſported to Harwich in Eſſex, and 
ſand had been diftributed by Ridolpho without the leaſt ſuſpicion, in the be- 
himſelf, among the Engliſh fugitives in ginning of ſummer, when the duke of 
Flanders, Lefley's Negotiat. p. 154. Medina-Celi was coming in the Nether- 

c Affirming, that the king of Spain lands with a fleet, Ibid. Ridel 
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Ridolpho, having conferred with the pope and the duke of Eliz. f 
Alva, informed one Baily, a Fleming, the queen of Scots 1571. 1 
ſervant, of what he had negotiated; and as this man was to 
go into England, gave him ſeveral letters for the queen of Ridolpho's v 
Scots, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, the biſhop of Roſs, and the 8 "1 
duke of Norfolk l. Baily was no ſooner landed at Dover, vered. 
but he was ſeized. His packet was taken from him, and ſent Leſley's Ne- 
to the lord Cobham, governor of the Cinque-ports. But the | "mpg 
biſhop of Roſs being informed of the accident, ſo artfully Than, 
managed the lord Cobham, the duke of Norfolk's ſecret friend, 
that the letters were changed, and others put in their place, 
containing nothing criminal or of moment, which were deli- 
vered to the council, However, Baily was put to the rack, 
and confeſſed the true letters were in the biſhop of  Rofs's 
hands. But the biſhop had taken care to ſend all the papers 
which might hurt him beyond ſea with his ſecretary. So no- Leſtey's 
thing was found in his houſe, and yet he was arreſted and Negotiat. 
committed to the cuſtody of the biſhop of Ely. eee, 
Shortly after, the court made a new diſcovery, which proved The court 
fatal to the duke of Norfolk. The French ambaſſador in- diſcovers 
tending to diſtribute ſome money in Scotland among the — 
queen's friends f, applied to the duke of Norfolk, who cauſed Lejey's 
him to put into the hands © 


igford and Barker, to deliver Negotiat. [1 
it to one Brown of Shrewſbury, who was to convey it to — ut 
Lowther and Baniſter, and thele were ordered to ſend it to A that. 

the lord Herris. Brown, who was not in the ſecret, receiving p. 134-138. ! 
the money well packed up, and finding by the weight it was 
gold, whereas he had been told it was filver, carried it to the 
ſecretary of ſtate. The packet being opened, there was found 
a letter in cypher from La Mothe Fenelon to Verac the French 
ambaſſador in Scotland. Whereupon Higford, the duke of 


Norfolk's ſecretary, being arreſted, preſently confeſſed, that | 
| 


— 
. 
—— — — — 
ant 
a 


the money was returned by the French ambaſſador. He 
diſcovered likewiſe where he had hid the queen of Scots pa- 
pers, which the duke his maſter had ordered him to decypher 
and tranſcribe. This was ſufficient to cauſe the duke of Nor- 
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Stow. | | 


tolk. to be apprehended, and ſent to the Tower the 7th of 1 1 
September. There was found upon him a long memorial in ambat. 1 
b. 139 
N 


d And the lord Lumley. Camden, 
p. 434+ | 

e And conveyed a while after to the 
ile of Ely, Sir Thomas Stanley, and fir 
Thomas Oeratd, and Rolſton, were ſent 
to the Tower. And Henry Howard, 
who had afpired to the archbiſhoprick of 
Tork, was, upon ſuſpicion, committed 


to the cuſtody of the archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury, Ibid, | 

f Two thouſand crowns, Camden 
ſays, the money was ſent by queen Mary 
to the French ambaſſador, to be by him 
conveyed to her party in Scotland, p. 
434+ 
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cypher, dated the 7th of February this year, wherein the 
queen of Scotland told him, ſhe was adviſed to retire to Spain 
rather than France, by reaſon of the duke of Anjou's marriage 
with Elizabeth, which was much talked of. She added, 
when the ſhould be in Spain, ſhe would feign a deſire to marry 
Don John of Auſtria; but that the duke ſhould not be alarmed 
at it, becauſe ſhe reſerved herſelf for him. Finally, after 
ſpeaking of Elizabeth in very injurious terms, ſhe deſired the 
duke to diſpatch Ridolpho to Rome with inſtructions 5, 

The duke of Norfolk being examined, confeſled that about 
a year fince he received four letters in cypher from the queen 
of Scots, and had anſwered them; but ſaid, it was only to 
thank her for her good will, and to perſuade her to rely entire- 
ly on the queen. He ſaid farther, that the biſhop of Roſs 
having preſſed him to write to the duke of Alva by Ridolpho, 
he had refuſed it, neither would he give him any inſtructions 
about the affair for which he went to Rome. He confeſſed 
alſo, he had helped to convey to Verac a letter from the 
French ambaſſador reſiding at London. As to the papers he 
had received from the queen of Scots by Ridolpho, he faid, 
they were burnt, as he really believed. Then his houſe was 
ſearched, and the cypher which the queen of Scots and he 
uſed, was found with the papers hid by the ſecretary, Some 
of the complices who were . confeſſed all they 
knew, without being put to the rack. 

Whilſt proofs were collecting againſt the duke of Norfolk, 
in order to form his proceſs, the council debated on what was 
to be done with the biſhop of Roſs. He aſſumed the character 
of the queen of Scots ambaſlador, and probably had been ac- 
knowledged for ſuch, Elizabeth not having thought proper to 
deny Mary the title of queen, or openly to own the was a 
priſoner. So the caſe being uncommon, ſome learned civi- 
lians were conſulted upon three queries“. Firſt, whether an 


g This memorial, according to Cam- 
den, was not found about the duke, but 
being ſent to him by queen Mary, with 
the copy of her letters to Rome and 
Madrid, he ordered it to be burnt with 
the reſt of the papers, But Higford, 
upon his being taken up, diſcovered to 
the council where it was hid, with the 
letters. It was a draught of queen 
Mary's deligns, which the duke of Nor- 
folk imagining Higford had burnt, de- 
nied at firſt every thing that Higford had 
confeſſed ; but when the council pro- 
duced Higford's and others confeſſions, 
together with the draughts and letters, 


to the duke's face, he was amazed, 
thinking they had been burnt, The 
earls of Arundel and Southampton, the 
lords Lumley and Cobham, Thomas 
Brooke, Henry Percy, Lowder, Powell, 
Goodyer, Baniſter, &c, were taken up 
alſo, who all confeſſed what tacy knew, 
Camden, p. 434, 435- 

h Rapin, by miſtake, ſays, the judges 
were conſulted, but it was not their bu- 
ſineſs. The civilians were, Daniel 
Lewis, Valentine Dale, William Drury, 
William Aubrey, and Henry Jones. 
Camden. 


ambaſ- 
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ambaſſador, convicted of conſpiring againſt the prince to 
whom he is ſent, ought to enjoy the privileges of an ambaſſa- 
dor? The civilians replied, ſuch an ambaſſador, by the law 
of nations, forfeits his privileges. Secondly, whether a prince 
depoſed can give his miniſter or agent the title of ambaſlador ? 
The anſwer was, the right of ſending ambaſſadors belonged 
only to ſovereigns, and a prince lawfully depoſed cannot con- 
ſer that title. It muſt be obſetved, Elizabeth had not owned 
that Mary was lawfully depoſed. Thirdly, whether a prince 
who comes into another prince's dominions, and is there kept 
priſoner, can have an agent? And whether that agent may be 
reputed an ambaſſador, though it be notified to him that he 
ſhall be no longer acknowledged for ſuch ? It was anſwered, 
if ſuch a prince has not forfeited his royalty, he may have an 
| agent; but whether that agent may be reputed an ambaſlador, 
| depended upon the authority of his commiſſion. And a prince 
may forbid an ambaſſador his dominions, if he does not keep 
| himſelf within the bounds of his office: but however, the pri- 
vileges of ambaſſadors are not to be violated i. 


| brought before the council &, and charged with attempting to 
| diſturb the peace of the kingdom. He refuſed at firſt to an- 


began to be produced againſt him, he ſaid, that by an invio- 
| lable cuſtom, grown into a law, the Engliſh and Scots could 
not be — a one againſt another. Whereupon it was 
examined, whether this cuſtom was to take place any where 
but on the borders, eſpecially in a cafe where the ſafety of the 


ent to the Tower, and ſome time after examined! upon three 
lend twenty articles, to each of which he anſwered in parti- 
ular: but Camden has not thought fit to give us either the 


riſoner, and in the flower of her age, it was no wonder ſhe 
Would uſe her endeavours to eſcape : that the project of her 
Marriage was formed by the advice of ſeveral Engliſh lords, 
pme of whom were privy-counſellors : that indeed the duke 


i The anſwer to the firſt part of the Thomas Smith, with the queen's attor- 

fry being omitted by Rapin, is ſup- ney and follicitor, at the lo1d-mayor's 

= from Camden, and placed between houſe. Leſley's Negotiat. p. 189. 
dtchets, | By the lord Burghley, fir Francis 

He was brought before the carl of Knolles, and fir Thomas Smith, Leiley's 
rd, Clinton lord admiral, the lord Negotiat, p. 197, 

Neigh, fir Francis Knolles, and fir 


Vol. VII, B b of 


Theſe queries being thus anſwered, the biſhop of Roſs was He is 


brought 
before the 


| * council. 
fer, inſiſting on the privileges of an ambaſſador, But at Octob. 24 


His anſwer, 
Camden, 


queen and kingdom was concerned. In ſhort, the biſhop was 08), 26, 


Examination or the anſwers, He ſays only in general, that c:men, 
We biſhop excuſed the queen his miſtreſs, for that being a p. 435- 


At 
i 
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Eliz. of Norfolk had promiſed to think no more of the affair; but 
1571. his promiſe was not capable of breaking a prior engagement u: 
laſtly, he endeavoured to juſtify his own conduct, for that 
being an ambaſſador, he was obliged to ſerve the queen his 
miſtreſs to the utmoſt of his power: adding, that he propoſcd 
the deſign of ſeizing the queen to the duke of Norfolk, only 
to try him; and he refuſed to name the great men who had 
promiſed to aſſiſt him in the attempt. But he co.uefled, that 
by the orders of the queen his miſtreſs, he had conſulted the 
earl of Arundel, Lumley, Throckmorton, and the lord viſ- 
count Montague, about the queen of England's demand. that 
the king of Scotland ſhould be put into her hands. This is 
all Camden ſays of the biſhop of Roſs's defence. But it is not 
unlikely, the fear of death with which he was threatened, 
made him diſcover ſome things vhich Camden has not been 
pleaſed to publiſh, as will appear in the ſequel, 

The queen The duke of Norfolk's impriſonment making a great noiſe 
N = in France and elſewhere, Elizabeth cauſed the reaſons to be 
Fance of imparted to Charles IX. by Killegrew, whom ſhe ſent to Paris 


France of = f 
de duke of to eaſe Walſingham who was ſick. The new ambaſlador 


dess told the queen-mother, that it was now two years ſince the 
. air 8 . * . . . . . 

Dizzes's queen of Scots, without acquainting his miſtreſs with it, had 
Amba, deſigned to marry the duke of Norfolk, and therefore he was 


p. 147. ſent to the Tower, without however being deprived of the 
enjoyment of his eſtate: that afterwards, the duke ſwore to 
think of that marriage no more, and the queen of Scots, both 
by letters and agents, promiſed the like: that neverthelc!s 
they had {til} continued their intrigues, as it was eaſy to prove 
by their own letters; and under colour of freeing the queen 
of Scots, had projected to ſet her on the throne of England, 
by railing a rebellion in the kingdom, and calling in foreign 
roops, which evidently appeared by their letters and the con- 
feſſions of their complices: that the queen of Scots had ex- 
preſly ordered her agents to conceal her defigns from the court 
of France, becauſe ſhe was entirely devoted to Spain, having 
even reſolved to convey her fon thither, and marry Don Jo 
of Auſtria. 


An act t In the preſent ſituation of the French court, Elizabeth's 


ES . , \ 1 
mama the complaints againſt the queen of Scots were not much regafded. 


uecn's f 4 2 _ 
on But the parliament of England n took the queen's intereſt ex 
D'ewes, tl emch 
p 136, &c, 
Statut. m If Bothwell lived ten vears in Den- marry the duke of Norſolk in 1579 
Camden. Rabin. 


E . © ” a , ' 1% es 3 . 
mars, as Camden ſays in another place, ſeeing Bothwell was then * 5 
it is not to be conceived Low queen n This parliament met at Wot " 
Mary could promile with an voata to 


2 bi - ' A! "A M + «op 
ſter April 2, and was diloived 1 + : 
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tremely to heart, and to prevent the dangers to which ſhe was 
expoſed by theſe plots, paſſed a very remarkable act. It was 
provided, That if any man ſhould attempt the perſonal 
“ hurt of the queen, or the depriving her of any part of ſo- 
vereigty; raiſe war, or ſtir up others to war agaiuſt her: 
if any one ſhould dare to give out that another perſon has 
a juſter title than ſhe to the crown; or ſhould ſay ſhe is an 
heretick, ſchiſmatick or infidel ; or ſhould uſurp her right 
and title during her life; or ſhould affirm the parliament 
has not power to ſettle and limit the ſucceſſion to the 
crown, every ſuch perſon ſhowld be guilty of high trea- 
« ſon .“ It was alſo enacted, © "That whoſoever, by bulls 
or other mandates of the pope, ſhould reconcile any man 
to the church of Rome, and thoſe who ſhould be fo recon- 
ciled, ſhould be guilty of treaſon : that whoſoever ſhould 
relieve ſuch reconcilers, or ſhould bring into England an 
Agnus Dei's, Grains, or other things conſecrated by the 
pope, ſhould incur the penalty of a præmunite, loſs of 
« goods, and perpetual impriſonment,” It was provided 
alſo, ** That all the fugitives ſhould within ſuch a time, un- 
« der forfeiture of their eſtates, return and ſubmit themſelves 
« to the government, and that all the fraudulent conveyances 
« of their lands ſhould be void.” It was likewiſe moved, 
That if for the future the queen of Scots ſhould be concerned 
in any conſpiracy, ſhe ſhould be proceeded againſt by law, 
as the wife of an Engliſh peer. But the queen hindered this 
bill from paſſing, being ſatished with letting her priſoner ſee 


to what ſhe would be expoſed, if ſhe continued her prac- 
tices ?, 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
«c 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


Before 


The clergy granted a ſubſidy of fix ſhil- 
lings to be paid in three years ; and the 
lords and commons two fifteenths and 
tenths, and a ſubſidy of two ſhillings 
and eight-pence in the pound, D'ewes. 
Stow, p. 669. 

o The act goes on: And if any 
one, during the queen's life, ſhould 
e by book written or printed, maintain 
* that any perſon is or ought to be the 
* queen's heir and ſucceſſor, except the 
natural iſſue of her body, &c. Some 
looked upon this as too ſevere, thinking 
the naming of an heir would tend to 
the eſtabliſhing the quiet of the nation. 

ut it ſeems, abundance of jeſts were 
patied upon the clauſe, «« except the 
* natural iflue of her body, ſince, in 
ky, thoſe children are called natural 


which are begotten out of wedlock, So 
that Camden ſays, being then a young 
man, he himſelf often heard people ſay, 
that the word natural was inſerted into 
the act by Leiceſter, with a deſign, 
one time or other, to impoſe ſome 
baſtard ſon of his upon the Engliſh for 
the queen's natural iſlue, Camden, p. 
36. 
* The other acts made in this parlia- 
ment Mere theſe: 1, That fraudulent 
deeds made to avoid the debts of cthers 
ſhall be void, 2, That fraudulent con- 
veyances cr deeds made by ſpiritual per- 
ſons, to deteat their ſucceſſors of remedy 
for dilapidations, ſhall be void. 3. That 
ro eccleſiaſtical perſon ſhall be admitted 
to any benefice with cure, except he be 


ewen'y-three years of age at leaſt; and 
B b 2 
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Eliz. Before we ſee what followed upon the late diſcoveries, it 
1571. will be neceſſary to run over what paſſed in Scotland, aſter 
the earl of Morton's return. The beginning of May, the 


Continua- queen's party became mafter of Edinburgh, by the aſſiſtance 


c of the laird of Grange, who favoured them, though he pre- 
Scotland. ; , ; 
Buchanan. of that party convened the ſtates belonging to their faction; 


Melvil, and at the ſame time, the earl of Lenox aſſembled the ſtates 


tended to keep the caſtle for the king. This done, the heads 


Spot ood. Of the king's party in the ſuburbs of the ſame city. Theſe 


Spotiſwood. 
Camden, two aſſemblies did nothing but mutually condemn each other, 


and as if they had given one another the word, they reſolved 
each apart to meet again in Auguſt, the king's lords at Ster- 
ling, and the queen's at Edinburgh. "Theſe reſolutions being 
executed at the time appointed, the lords at Edinburgh formed 
the project of carrying away by force the lords of the contrary 
Buchanan, party, who were at Sterling without any precaution, Mehl 
ere ſays, his friend Grange was the author, contriver, and ma- 
l nager of this enterprize. He would have headed them hi. 
felt; but his friends would not ſuffer him to be expoſcd ;|;- 
danger. This is the ſame Grange, whom. Melvi! [epre cuts 
as a neutral perſon, and aiming only at the good of his coun- 
try. The project was executed with fo much conduct and 
ſucceſs, that the regent and the earl of Morton were preſently 
made priſoners. In all appearance, few of the king's lords 
would have eſcaped, had not the victorious ſoldiers fallen to 
plundering. But whilft they were diſperſed about the town, 
the earl of Mar ſallied out of the caſtle with the garriſon, 
The earl of and compelled them to retire. In the diſorder, the ear! of 
Lenox is Morton fortunately eſcaped, but the regent was carried away, 
gs _—_ and murdered on the road in cold blood by one hired to do it, 
Mar choſen in ſpite of David Spence, the officer who guarded him. A 
regent, few days after, John Erſkin earl of Mar was choſen regent, to 
e the great mortification of the earl of Morton, who aſpired to 
n. 8 . . — . 5 
that dignity, and was ſupported by the Engliſh ambaſſador. 
Remarks on To underſtand the ſituation of the affairs of Scotland, it 1s 
the factions neceflary to conſider, that though there ſeemed to be but two 
n Scotland. parties in the kingdom, namely, the king's and the queen's, 
there were however five, becaule there were ſo many different 


ſhall firſt ſubſcribe the articles of religion. being under the age of twenty one years, 
in preſence of the ordinary; and within or not being a deacon at leaſt. 1 hat 
two months after induction, read the none ſhall be admitted to preach 0! ad. 
ſame in his pariſh church, in the time miniſter the ſacraments under the age of 
of common-prayer ; and declare his un- twenty-four years; nor without a teſti- 
fetgned afient thereunto; and all this monialof his honett lite ; nor unleſs he B 
upon pain of deprivation, That no able to render to the ordinary an account 
pe:fon ſhall retain a bencfice with cure, of his faith in Latin. 5 
| 021:1:008 
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opinions in both, which occaſioned that all of the ſame party 
did not tend to the ſame end. Some were wholly attached 
to the queen, and their chief view was to reſtore the catho- 
lick religion. Others earneſtly adhered to the king's party 
and the proteſtant religion. he new regent, like his prede- 
ceſſor, was deſirous to unite the two factions, and laboured 
to bring all to the obedience of the king, which he hoped to 
accompliſh, by granting to the queen's adherents all the fa- 
vours they could reaſonably expect. Grange and his friends 
had formed the ſame deſign of uniting the two parties, but in 
ſuch a manner as that the kingdom ſhould be governed in the 

ucen's name. In fine, the earl of Morton, who was pen- 
Be to the court of England, was at the head of a fifth 
party, who, though outwardly for the king, ſought only to 
croſs thoſe that endeavoured to unite the two factions. This 
was properly Elizabeth's party, or at leaſt the party ſhe fa- 


voured molt, though ſhe affected a neutrality, Her ambaſ- Melvil, 
ſador Randolph, a man of a great genius, and very fit for his P. 199» 


office, was the inſtrument ſhe made ule of to ſtrengthen it. 
Nothing could be more prejudicial to England than the union 
of the two parties, which was endeavouring at any rate. It 
was to be feared, that after the union queen Mary's friends 
would grow too powerful in the parliament, and procure reſo- 
lutions deſtructive of the intereſts of Elizabeth and England. 
Thus diſcord among the Scots was yet for Elizabeth's advan- 
tage, till affairs ſhould take another face. But as the carl of 
Mar, the new regent, was not to be managed as ſhe wiſhed, 
the laid her meaſures beforehand, to procure the earl ct 
Morton a party, capable of being oppoſed to the regent, it 
occaſion required. Such was the ſtate of the affairs of Scot- 


land in the year 1571, We mult now ſee what paſſed in 
France, | 


All this year the court of France uſed the higheſt diſſimu- airs of 


lation to draw the Huguenots into their ſnares. There were 
no favours at court but for them. The king pretended to fear 


France, 
Mezerai. 
Diſmula- 


his brother the duke of Anjou, and to be diſpleaſed with the tjon of 


Guiſes, who, as he ſaid, kept him in a ſhameful captivity, Charles IX, 


Beſides this, he made uſe of two very effectual means to de- Rn 


ceive the admiral. The firſt was, to feign a real intention to 
wage war with Spain, and to truſt him with the management 
of it, The ſecond was, to conclude the marriage of his ſiſter 
the princeſs Margaret with the king of Navarre. After that, 
the admiral and the Huguenots no longer queſtioned the king's 
good will towards them, eſpecially as they ſaw him very 
intent upon the marriage of the duke of Anjou with the queen 
B b 3 of 
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Eliz. of England, and as compliant as poſſible with reſpect to re- 

1571. ligion. | | 0 ein ie 

At the ſame time, the prince of Orange was ſtriving to put 

Affairs of the Netherlands in motion, having reſolved to make ſome at- 

— 2 tempt, whilſt the king of Spain's arms were employed againſt 
tins, the infidels. The kings of Sweden and Denmark retuſing 


Grotius, | 
Strada, to afliſt him, he applied to Elizabeth, who durſt not give him 
aſſiſtance, though ſhe was not ignorant of the correſpondence 
held by the duke of Alva in Scotland ein with 
Mary's adherents. She even forbid the ſhips of Holland and 
camden. Zealand, which acted againſt Spain, to enter her ports. In 


this extremity, the prince of Orange ſent his brother count 
Lewis to king Charles IX, who loaded him with careſſes, 
and even imparted to him tbe falſe fecret of his pretended de- 
fign to make war upon Philip. But all this was only to de- 
ceive him. In the mean time, the count de la Mark, with 
four and twenty ſhips, did the Spaniards all the damage he 
could, This was all the prince of Orange could effect during 
this year 9, 

1572. , The 16th of January the duke of Norfolk was brought to 
The A of his trial before the peers of the realm . His accuſation ran: 
Norfolk is 1. That he had attempted to deprive the queen of her crown 
concemed to and life, and ſeize the throne himſelf by the help of fo- 
State-Trials, FeIgners. 2. That, unknown to the queen, he had treated 
Stow, of a marriage with the queen of Scots, though he knew ſhe 
Hollingh. had uſurped the title and arms of England. 3. That he had 

lent her a great ſum of money. 4. That he had ſupplied 
with money the earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, 
who were baniſhed the kingdom and declared enemies of their 
country. 5. That he had writ to the pope, the king of Spain, 
the duke of Alva, deſiring aid to free the queen of Scots, and 
reſtore the popiſh religion in England. 6. Laſtly, That he 
had ſent ſupplies to the lord Herris and other the queen's enc- 


mies in Scotland. 


q The Engliſh having, fince the year 
1552, carried on a gainful trade for gold 
with the negroes on the coaſt of Guinea, 
wherein they had often becn diſturbed 
by the Portugueſe, who laid claim to 
that country, as the firſt diſcaverers of 
it; at laft, all differences between the 
two nations were adjuſted, by a treaty 
concluded this year. Camden, p. 437. 
--- The Exchange having been ſome 
time finiſhed, namely, ever ſince No- 
vembe 1567, queen El;zabeth came, 


f 
t 
anuary 23, this year, to ſee it, and by v 
ound of trumpet, her herald named t, n 
The Royal Exchange. Stow, p. 665. 
Camden, p. 43 1. --- On September 22, of 
died the learned John Jewe 1, biſhop of | 
Saliſbury, Stow, p. 670. This year tet 


alſo died William Parr marquis of North - 
ampton. Camden, p. 437. 

r George Talbot earl of Shrewſbury 
was conſtituted lord high Reward of 
England for that day, and with hum lat 
twenty-five peers, Camden, 


It 
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- It may be ſaid in general, the duke made a very weak de- 
ſence to moſt of theſe articles. But it was not eaſy for him 
to deny what his own letters, and the confeſſions of his ſer- 
rants and comphces, proved againſt him. Beſides, an inter- 
cepted letter'from 'the biſhop of Roſs in priſon, to the queen 
of Scots, clearly ſhowed the duke had formed pernicious de- 
ſigns againſt the government, Camden did not think fit to 
relate the contents of the biſhop's letter. It is probable how- 
ever, it was very much to the purpoſe, ſince the duke de- 
fired to fee whether it was the biſhop's own hand. When 
he was convinced of it by his own eyes, he made the ſame 
defence as the biſhop had done, namely, that the teſtimony 
of a Scot againſt an Engliſhman was not valid. In this they 
both pretended, without ground, to take advantage of a cul- 
tom introduced on the borders of the two kingdoms, where, 
in caſes of depredation, the evidence of one nation againſt 
the other was not admitted, becauſe they were parties. But 
this cuſtom was not become fo general as to be of ſervice to 
the duke in his cauſe. The ſtrength of his defence was, that 
his deſign to marry the qucen of Scots could not be reckoned 
high treaſon, neither could it be thence inferred that he in- 
tended to ſeize the throne. The queen's attorney replied, 
that all the circumſtances of the aar, and all the duke's 
proceedings, evidently ſhowed he aimed at ſomething more 
than barely to marry a depoſed and impriſoned queen ; for, by 
the meaſures he would have taken with the foreign powers, it 
plainly appeared, that in eſpouſing the queen of Scots, he 
deſigned to aſſert her claim to the crown of England. At 
laſt, after a long examination, he was condemned by his peers 
as guilty of high treaſon : but the ſentence was not executed 
till June. 


In the mean while, the queen made Walter d'Evreux earl Creation of 


of Eſſex. He was deſcended by the great grandmother's ſide Bets. 


from the noble family of Bourchier, which had long borne 


Ma 


Camden, 


that title, At the ſame time the lord Clinton high-admiral Dugdale, 
was created earl of Lincoln, and four new barons were ſum- Stow. 


moned to the next parliament *, 


The parliament hearing plots were formed to free the duke At on occa- 
of Norfolk, paſſed an act, whereby it was made death to at- . 


tempt to deliver a priſoner condemned for high treaſon. By 
the ſame act, it was perpetual impriſonment and forfeiture of 


s Namely, John Powlet of Baſing, Compton, Henry Cheney, and Henry 
the marquis of Wincheſter's ſon; Henry Norris. Camden, p. 440. 
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The duke is 


executed, 
State-Trials. 
Camden, 


Hollingch, 


The qucen 
of Scots is 
examined, 
Camden. 


Thuanus, 
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eſtate, if the priſoner was only accuſed of high treaſon, tho? 
not condemned *, 

At length the queen, after having been long in ſuſpence, 
ſigned a warrant for the execution of the duke of Norfolk, 
the 2d of June. He confeſſed part of his faults, excuſed him- 
ſelf as to the reſt, and in general owned he was juſtly con- 
demned : but he declared he never had any thoughts of re- 
ſtoring the popiſh religion in England, and that he died a 
proteſfant ", He was ſon to the earl of Surrey, beheaded in 
the latter part of Henry the Eighth's reign for quartering the 
arms of Edward the Confeſſor with his own, without the 
king's licence, All of that family had firmly adhered to the 
catholick religion, except this duke, who embraced the pro- 
teſtant in the beginning of queen Elizabeth's reign, Since he 
declared that he died in the reformed religion, I don't fee how 
his ſincerity can juſtly be queſtioned. But who can tell how 
far his ambition might have carried him, if he had found his 
projects more practicable ? At leaſt, it cannot be denied that 
they who put him in motion, thought they had reaſon to rely 
on him. After all, if any one doubted that the end of this 
conſpiracy was to reſtore the popiſh religion in England, he 
might be ſatished by the teſtimony of Hieronymo Catena, in 
the life of Pius V. Inſtead of clearing the pope, the author 
makes him glory in having been the promoter of this delign, 


and in having ſent Ridolpho into England to excite the Eng- 
liſh to rebel againſt Elizabeth. 

Ten days aſter the duke of Norſolk's death, Elizabeth ſent 
two privy-counſellors to the queen of Scots , not to accuſe 
her criminally, as Camden affirms *, but to inform her of 
what ſhe had been charged with in the trial of the duke of 
Norfolk and his complices, and to tell her, the queen would 

e extremely glad ſhe could juſtify herſelf. "This was chiefly 
to let her know, that her practices were diſcovered, and 
therefore ſhe had been more cloſely confined and reduced to a 
{maller number of domoſticks. Elizabeth was allo well pleaſed 
0 let her fee ſhe had good fpies, and knew that it was not 
barely to obtain her liberty, that ſo many powers uſed their 


t Before arraignment, forfeiture of Camden, p. 440. State-Trials, vol. i. 
eftate during life, and imyrifonment The perfons ſent to expoſtulate 
during the queen's pleaſure, If arraign- with the queen of Scots, were, William 
ed, death: if condemncd, the penalty lord de la Ware, fir Ralph Sadler, doc- 
of high treaſon was to be incurred, This tor Wilfon, and Thomas Bromley. Cam- 
was only during the queen's life, den, p. 442. Rapin, by miſtake, ſays 

u He was attended on the ſcaffold by there were but two. 

Alexander Nowel dean of St, Paul's, x Camden's words are, © to expoſtu- 
and was buried ip the Tower chapcl, “ late with her by way of accuſation.” 


intereſt 
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intereſt for her, but rather to ſet her on the throne of Eng- 
land, Wherefore the two privy-counſellors repreſented to 
her, 1. That ſhe had aſſumed the title of queen of England, 
and afterwards refuſed to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, 
whereby ſhe had engaged to renounce it. 2. That ſhe would 
have married the duke of Norfolk without the queen's know- 
ledge ; and there was reaſon to believe it was with defign 
to dethrone her, ſince ſhe would have uſed foreign troops to 
ſet the duke free, 3. That ſhe was deeply concerned in the 
northern rebellion. 4. That ſhe had relieved the rebels in 
Scotland and Flanders, 5. That ſhe had ſent Ridolpho to 
the pope and the king of Spain, to ſollicit them to invade 
England. 6. That ſhe had received letters from the pope, 
wherein he aſſured her of his protection. 7. That ſhe had 
procured the pope's bull to abſolve the queen's ſubjects from 
their oath of allegiance. 8. Laſtly, That ſhe had ſuffered 
her agents in foreign parts to ſtile her publickly Queen of 
England. All theſe facts were but too true; however, as it 
was not eaſy to convict her, that ſhe had acted with the in- 
tention aſcribed to her, ſhe therefore boldly made her defence 
to this effect : 

That if ſhe had taken the title of Queen of England, it 
was by command of the king of France her huſband, and ſhe 
had quitted it after his death; nay, ſhe had declared, and 
ſtill did declare, ſhe would not claim it fo long as Elizabeth 
or her children lived : That in defiring to marry the duke of 
Norfolk, ſhe had no defign to hurt Elizabeth, but rather was 
of opinion, the marriage would be advantageous to England : 
That if ſhe had not renounced the marriage, it was be- 
cauſe ſhe was contracted to the duke ?. That ſhe thought 
herſelf obliged by conjugal love to warn him of the danger, 
and perſuade him to make his eſcape : That ſhe was acceſſary 
to no rebellion, but, on the contrary, was glways ready to 
diſcover whatever came to her knowledge, if Elizabeth 
would have vouchſafed to ſee and hear her: That ſhe had 
never relieved the Engliſh rebels, but only recommended 
the counteſs of Northumberland to the duke of Alva : That 
hearing Ridolpho was in the pope's favour, ſhe made uſe of 
him in concerns no way relating to England: That ſhe had 
| Employed no perſon to free her, but had willingly hearkened 
| to ſuch as offered their ſervice for that purpoſe, and with that 
| View had given her cypher to Rolſton and Hall: That the 
letters ſhe had received from the pope, contained only matters 


Since Bothwell was alive, how could ſhe be contracted to the duke or Nor- 
olk ? Rapin, | 
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liz, of piety and conſolation: That ſhe was not the procurer of 
1572. the bull, and had only ſeen a copy of it, which when ſhe had 
read ſhe threw into the fire: That if any in foreign parts ſtiled 
her Queen of England, ſhe could not help it : That ſhe had 
never deſired aid of the pope, or the king of Spain, to invade 
England, but implored their aſſiſtance to reſtore her to ber 
kingdom: Laſtly, That in caſe ſhe was to be tried, ſhe de- 
ſired it might be before the, parliament, as a princeſs of the 
blood-royal of England, : 

Theſe anſwers ſhow that Mary did not deny the facts, but 
only the intention. aſcribed to her, But on the other hand, 
though this intention could not be fully proved, her bare de- 
nial was not ſufficient to ſhow ſhe never had it, or to efface 
the ſuſpicions entertained of her. However, as there was no 
defign to bring her to a trial, the affair reſted there; but E!i. 
zabeth was ftill perſuaded that the end of Mary's and her 
friends intrigues was to dethrone her, 

Negotiation . The negotiation of the defenſive league between France 
of the defen- and Kngland was ſtill continued at Paris, with great difſimu- 
ch France, lation on Charles's ſide. He inſiſted upon difficulties which 
Walfing- ought not to have cauſed any delay, fince his ſole aim was to 
ham's Ne- make uſe of this league to farprife the Huguenots ; but this 
Ds ſerved the better to conceal his deſigns. - He pretended to be 
Com. Amb, much afraid of the power of Spain, and therefore was obliged 


Difficulties to join with England, The difficulties of the league con- | 

of the nego- ſiſted in two things. Firſt, Elizabeth required that both | 

tiation. . . . 7 

Firs, parties ſhould mutually promiſe to aſſiſt one another, in calc -S 

Ibid. p. 155, either ſhould be attacked, though on account of religion. = 

191. But Charles faid, he could not admit of that clauſe, for fes t 
of offending his ſubjects and all the catholick powers. He U. 
was willing however to agree, that the article ſhould be ex- E 
preſſed in more general terms, which ſhould have the ſame m 
meaning, namely, that the two parties ſhould mutually de- m 
fend one another, if either was attacked upon any account ita 
whatſoever. The Engliſh ambaſſadors objected that England 
feared no attack, but only on account of religion, wheres | 
France had numberleſs quarrels with other ſtates, and there- = 


fore the condition would not be equal. To remove th 
p. 169. difficulty, Charles offered to write to Elizabeth a letter with 
his own hand, wherein he would declare, that he underſtocd 
the cauſe of religion to be included in the general clauſe 
But the Engliſh not being ſatisfied with this ſecurity, required 
at leaſt a private article under the great ſeals of France an 
England. Whereupon Charles exclaimed againſt the inju) 


” . . . . - . : 1 
done him, in believing him capable of breaking his wor 
and 
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and ſaid, he preferred his honour to bis life. Walſingham, Eliz. it 
one of the Engliſh plenipotentiaries, was fo biaſſed in favour 1 572. 
of Charles, that he thought him a perfect honeſt man. He 
even writ to the lord Burleigh, that he did not doubt that the p. 173, 180. 
ſecurity was ſufficient. In ſhort, after many debates, Eliza- 

beth was contented with the letter offered by Charles. 

The ſecond difficulty conſiſted, in that the king of France Second dif- 
would poſitively include the queen of Scots in the treaty, to ficulty. 
which Elizabeth would not conſent. She thought it ver - ing 177» 
ſtrange that the king of France ſhould fo heartily eſpouſe the * * 
queen of Scots intereſts at ſuch a juncture. Mary was uſing 
her utmoſt endeavours to dethrone her. The deſign of the 
league between France and England was for a mutual defence 
azainſt the attacks of their enemies, and at the ſame time 
France earneſtly laboured to have the queen of Scots releaſed, | 
that is, to enable her to execute her deſigns. Elizabeth could #1 
not underſtand this proceeding, and it gave her great ſuſpi- | 
cion. However, as ſhe believed the league b for her 
ſafety, ſhe overlooked many things which gave her cauſe to | 
miſtruſt the king of France's fincerity, There was no way | 
found to ſurmount this difficulty, but by inſerting in the treaty | 
a doubtful clauſe to this effect, That both parties ſhall main- | 
« tain the preſent laws of Scotland.” Elizabeth meant the | 
preſent and actual government of that kingdom, under the 4 
king's authority; and Charles underſtood the preceding go- a 
vernment, under the queen's authority, conſidering the pre- 
ſent as unlawful. But withal, he intimated that he deſired 
thoſe terms which were capable of a double meaning, to be = 
uſed only to avoid the blame of abandoning the queen of Scots. | ; 
Elizabeth imagined it a great advantage that Mary was not | 
mentioned in the treaty. Theſe two difficulties being re- 
moved, the league was ſigned at Blois, April 11, The ſub- | 
ſtance whereof was as follows: | 


DR” i, * 


— 9” 
8 ——— 


Charles and Elizabeth ſhall mutually aſſiſt one another aries - | 


againſt all perfons who ſhall attack them under any pretence the league | 
whatſoever, | 3 


— 
- — — — 


France and 


The league ſhall remain in full force till a year after the pngland, 
death of either party. (4 Camden, 

The party Nueva ſhall be bound to ſend to the party re- F. +43: : 
quiring, an aid of fix thouſand foot, or of five hundred lances, 
making up, with others, fifteen hundred horſe, at his choice, | 
with eight ſhips of war, manned with twelve hundred ſoldiers, Þ 
ihe whole at the expence of the party requiring, 
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There 


Eis. There ſhall be no innovations made in Scotland, but both 
1572. Princes ſhall endeavour to preſerve. the peace of that kingdom, 
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— according to the preſent laws, without ſuffering the arrival of 


any foreign troops. 


Mutual Some time after, Elizabeth ſent the earl of Lincoln into 
embaſſies. France *, to ſee the treaty ſworn; and the marſhal de Mont- 
Wakes morency came to London upon the ſame account. Elizabeth 
Negotiat. ſwore to the league the 17th of June, and honoured the mar- 
p- 206, &c. ſhal with the order of the garter. Whilſt Montmorency was 
3 at the court of England, he never ceaſed ſtrongly to ſollicit 
Camden, for the queen of Scots liberty, to whom this eagerneſs did 
more hurt than good. On the other hand, the queen ordered 
the earl of Lincoln, to ſhow the king of France the inter- 
cepted letter from the queen of Scots to the duke of Alva, 
wherein it appeared that ſhe put herſelf entirely under the king 
of Spain's protection. Montmorency would likewiſe have re- 
ſumed the affair of the queen's marriage with the duke of 
Maſacre of Anjou, but did not much inſiſt upon it. Probably he had no 
Paris. orders to prels it very ſtrenuouſly, conſidering what happened 
— in France immediately after his return; I mean the maſſacre 
— of St. Bartholomew's, wherein admiral Chatillon, and all the 
p. 246, 251. Huguenots were butchered , who had been drawn to court, 
— under colour of the nuptials of the king of Navarre with the 
P. Danict, Princeſs Margaret, king Charles's ſiſter. It is needleſs to ex- 
patiate on this horrible maſſacre, ſo univerſally known. It 
ſuffices to obſerve in a word, it demonſtrated to perſons of the 
leaſt penetration, that the court of France was then the molt 

perfidious in the world. 
th This maſſacre threw all the proteſtants in Europe into the 
quences of utmoſt conſternation, eſpecially when they knew it was openly 
remattacre. approved of at Rome d. The proteſtant princes of Germany 
_ rt began to prepare for their defence, believing it was only the 
Du Maurier, beginning of a combination to deſtroy their religion througi- 
out all chriſtendom, and the Switzers reſolved in a diet to 
lend France no more troops. But the court of England re- 


feed on it particularly, not queſtioning it was an effect of 


2 He ſet out, May 26, with a great mory of this horrible fact, having on 
train of nobility, among whom were one fide the king fitting on a throne, 
the lords Dacres, Rich, Talbot, Sandes, and treading on dead bodies, with this 
&c. Camden, p. 444. Stow, p. 672. motto, Virtus in Rebelles : and on the 

a About three thouſand, See P. reverſe, the arms of France crowned be. 
Daniel, tom. viii. p. 730. Others ſay, tween two columns, and Pietas excitavi 
ten thouſand, See Strype's Ann, tom. Jufticiam 24 Augutt 1572. See a print 
ü. p. 158, of this medal in P. Daniel, tom. vi 

b There were medals ſtruck in me- p. 786, , 
the 
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the league of Bayonne, and that the ſtorm would quickly fall Eliz. 

upon England. Walſingham, who had expreſſed ſo great an 1572. 

eſteem for Charles IX, wrote letter after letter, to give warn- 
ing, that he was no longer to be truſted, though he ſhould re- 
peat his proteſtations of friendſhip to the queen and his aſ- 
ſurances punctually to obſerve the late treaty *. 

It was not without reaſon that Charles {till deſired to keep Charles IX, 
fair with Elizabeth. "Though he had maſſacred an infinite — 
number of his Huguenot ſubjects, he ſaw the reſt ready to x1;;.veth,. 
take up arms to ſcreen themſelves from his barbarity. The Walfingh. 
city of Rochelle, which was as their bulwark, had refuſed to Negotiat. 
open her gates to the king's forces. Some were already in 
arms in Languedoc and other provinces, and probably 
Charles was going to enter into a new war where he would 
have to deal with deſperate people. Apprehenſive as he was, 
that Elizabeth would aid the Huguenots with all her forces, 
there was no diſſimulation but what he practiſed to divert her 
from it. When ſhe told him by her ambaſſador, that after 
the late maſlacre, ſhe could no longer place any confidence 
in him, he endeavoured to excuſe himſelf in the beſt manner 
he could. One while he ſaid, it was done without his know- 
ledge ; another while, that he was forced to it, in order to 
prevent a conſpiracy formed by the admiral againſt him, the 
queen his mother, and his brothers. However, at the very 
time he ſhowed the greateſt defire to live in a good under- 
ſtanding with Elizabeth, he was taking private meaſures to 
raiſe her diſturbances both in England and Scotiand. After 
the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew's, the pope ſent a legate 
into France. The duke of Savoy, a great friend to Spain, 
was come to Paris, and Charles's pretended dread of Philip's 
deſign was entirely vaniſhed. Nay, there was a ſtrict union ,... 
between the two kings. On the other ſide, Walſingham Negotiat. 
gave frequent notice, that the duke of Guiſe had private p. 269, 
conferences with the Scots, and the queen-mother frequently 775 as 
ſent for the biſhop of Glaſcow, Mary's ambaſſador, to her * 
houſe at unſeaſonable hours. Theſe things were plain in- 
dications to Elizabeth and her council, that the friendſhip of 
do was not to be relied on, though it had been earneſtly 
ought. | 

Affairs being in this ſituation, it was not eaſy for the queen Flizabeth's 
to determine what courſe ſhe ſhould take. She ſuſpected ſome 8 
. p. 2 59, 


© In one of his letters to fir Thomas employed in the conqueſt of countries; 255 209, 


Smith, he informs him, that all the and if ſo, England was in no fmall Jan- *. 


Huguenots lands, which would amount ger. See Digges's Compl, Ambaſ. p. 
to many millions, were to be fold, and 245. 


3 | plot 
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Eliz. plot was formed againſt her, but was not fure 4. On one 
1572, hand, ſhe was afraid France and Spain were in league againſt 
her; but the could not conceive how it was poſſible for them 
to agree, their intereſts being directly contrary. She con- 
ſidered however, that Charles IX. was governed by the Lor- 
rain princes, who had different views from his, and who re- 
8 their own private intereſt more than the welfare of 
| rance. Beſides, an exceſfive religious zcal might cauſe him 
Charles and to overlook his true intereſt. In this ſtate of uncertaintr, 
Türmen ſhe thought it moſt adviſable to ſtand upon her guard, and 
1 , 2 a 4 
ſemble. make preparations as if ſhe was to be ſpeedily invaded, and 
Walſineh. to equal the king of France in diſſimulation, letting him know 
Nerat. however, it would not be eaſy to deceive her. So each play- 
1 . P12} 
ing the hypocrite, never were there ſo ſtrong and ſo frequent 
proteſtations of friendſhip between Charles and Elizabeth, as 
in the firſt months after the maſlacre of St. Bartholomew's, 
Both ſaid, they deſired above all things to keep the league in- 
violably, though Charles had no occaſion for Elizabeth's aid, 
and Elizabeth could no longer depend upon the amity of ſuch 
an ally, It was hardly poſhble for them to love one another. 
Charles looked upon Elizabeth as the protectreſs of the rc- 
ligion he was endeavouring to extirpate, and Elizabeth could 
conſider him but as a prince without honour or honeſty, and 
as a ſworn enemy to the religion ſhe profeſſed. Notwith- 
Charles of- ſtanding all this, Charles offered to renew the league with 
{ers 19 renew a freſh oath, and propoſed a marriage between Elizabeth and 
and the his younger brother, the duke of Alencon. In ſhort, to give 
warriage of Elizabeth a ſenſible mark of his pretended friendſhip, he de- 
abc of ſired her to ſtand godmother to a princeſs his queen was 
wth Fla, delivered of in October. Elizabeth anſwered to the firſt 
beth, propofal, that the treaty of Blois not having been violated on 
— ""_—_ her part, ſhe did not fee any neceſſity to renew it, or {wear 
rommeother to it again. As to the marriage of the duke of Alengon, ſhe 
to his expreſſed herſelf in ſuch a manner, that ſhe left it undeter- 
canghter. mined, whether ſhe would accept or refuſe it. As to the 
1 king's requeſting her to be godmother to the princeſs his 
I. p. 277, daughter, ſhe replied, Though her own ſubjects and ſeveral 
Ke. 283, foreign princes diſſuaded her from being ſpiritually allied to a 
— cc. ſworn enemy of the proteſtant religion, ſhe was willing how- 
: ever to give him a proof of her deſire to preſerve their mu- 
tual alliance, as far as lay in her power. Thus it wa 
all diſſimulation on both fides. But I don't know whether 


Sez 


d There was for ſome conſide able cauſed her no ſmall uneaſines. 
time a large French fleet ſtationed be- Digges's Ambaſ. p. 2 59---265- 
tween Rochel and Bourdeaux , which 3 

Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth can be juſtified for not having refuſed this laſt ar- Eliz. 

ticle, in order to ſhow at leaſt her deteſtation of the deed 1572. 
Charles had lately committed. However, all the reſt of the | 

Elizabeth's 


year was ſpent in reciprocal proteſtations of a ſincere friend- — 
ſhip, but withal in a mutual diſtruſt. Charles was afraid — 
Elizabeth would aſſiſt the Huguenots, and thereby all his Walfingh. 
meaſures be broken. Elizabeth had a mind, before ſhe came Negotiat. 
to any reſolution, to ſee a little farther into the deſigns of her ** 79 _ 
enemies, and to that purpoſe it was neceſlary for her to keep, 

at leaſt outwardly, fome correſpondence with king Charles. 

Mean while, the Huguenots knew not what to think of her. Opinion of 
They ſaw themſelves upon the brink of deſtruction, conſider- 8 
ing the great forces with which the king wi, preparing to her en 
attack them ; and at the ſame time they ſaw Elizabeth, who | 
was their ſole refuge, ſtand godmother to the child of their per- 

ſecutor and executioner. But the intereſt of the Huguenots 

was not the thing ſhe had chiefly in view. Her zeal for the 
proteſtant religion was always ſubordinate to her private in- 

tereſt, 

The earl of Northumberland, who, after his being ſeized The earl of 
in Scotland, had been delivered to the queen, was beheaded — 
in this juncture, wherein the queen thought ſhe could not take beheaded. 
too many precautions to provide for her ſafety *. Stow. 

I muſt now mention the affairs of Scotland, to which the — 2 
queen had always an eye. The diſcovery of the duke of Nor- Melvil, 
folk's plot had much weakened Mary's party. Some had ſor- p. 110, &c. 
ſaken it, and others were ready to do the like. If they ſtill ad- 
hered to it, it was only to obtain advantageous terms for quit- 
ting it. Grange, governor of Edinburgh caſtle, Lidington, the 
lord Hume, Robert Melvil, and ſome others, who were in the 
caſtle, {till affected a ſort of neutrality, and a great zeal for 
the good of their country, But they made this good to con- 
liſt in a certain union of the two fafions, which ſhould not 
be prejudicial to the captive queen. That is, they would have 


e Thomas Percy carl of Northum- g7th year of his age, and lived to ſee a 


berland was for a ſum of money deli- 
vered to the lord Hunſdon, governor of 
Berwick, by Morton, who had been 
extremely beholden to the earl during 
his exile in England. He was beheaded 
at York, on Auguſt 22. Stow, p. 
673. ---=- This year died alſo two great 
men in an advanced age; William Pow- 
let, lord treaſurer of England (in which 
he was ſucceeded by Cecil lord Bur- 
leigh) marquis of Wincheſter, earl of 
Wiltthire, and baron of St. John of 
Baling, He died March 10, in the 


hundred and three perſons deſcended 
from him, --- The other was fir Wil- 
liam Petre, ſecretary to Henry VIII, 
Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth. He 
was a great benefactor to Exeter college 
in Oxford, wherein he was educated ; 
and left in lands to the value of one 
hundred pounds a year. He died Janu- 
ary 13. This year alſo, on November 
24, died Edward Stanley earl of Derby, 
lord Stanley and Strange, of Knocking, 
Camden, p. 445. Stow, p. 671, 673. 
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the king's authority to be annulled; and if it could not be 
agreed, that the ſtate ſhould be governed in the queen's name, 
as indeed it was very difficult to gain that point, at leaſt that 
the adminiſtration of affairs ſhould be put ipto the hands of a 
certain number of regents choſen by the two parties, without 
any mention of queen or king. By this means they would 
have preſerved the queen's rights entire, and broken the mea- 
ſures of the contrary party. Probably, James Melvil author 
of the Memoirs was in the ſame ſentiments, though he defired 
to be looked upon as neuter, and as ſuch was employed on 
both ſides, to ſerve for mediator. The men of this party 
durſt not however fully diſcover their minds; but flattered 
themſelves, that being maſters of Edinburgh caſtle, with the 
help of very few ſuccours, they ſhould be able to ſupport their 
pretenſions. They ſpent the whole winter of the year 1572 
in ſeveral negotiations in France and the Netherlands, to ob- 
tain the ſuccours they wanted. They were made to hope for 
aſſiſtance from both places; but it was only empty promiſes 
without any effect. The court of France durſt not pull off the 
maſk for fear of obſtructing the grand deſign, which was exe- 
cuted within a few months. For that reaſon, they conſented 
at length that the queen of Scots ſhould not be mentioned in 
the treaty of Blois. They were contented to agree with the 
Engliſh ambaſſadors, that the two crowns ſhould ſend pleni- 
potentiaries into Scotland, to adjuſt the differences between 
the Scots, or compel them to lay down their arms, And in- 


The court of deed Charles IX. nominated du Crocq, who had been often 


France 1s 
ſuſpected by 
Elizabeth 


ſent into Scotland, to endeavour this agreement, ordering him 
to paſs through England, and ſtrongly ſollicit Elizabeth to ſend 


with reſpect the queen of Scots into France, He gave him moreover cer- 
to Scotland. tain inſtructions, which he was to impart by word of mouth 


Walſingh. 


Negotiat. 


p. 165, 177, 


181. 


Elizabeth's 


ſuſpicions 


increaſe. 


Walſingh. 


Negotiat, 


to the captive queen, Elizabeth thought this proceeding very 
extraordinary, juſt as the treaty of league was going to be 
concluded. So, ſuſpecting ſome myſtery in this conduct, ſhe 
plainly refuſed du Crocq leave to ſee Mary, and even to pur- 
ſuc his journey to Scotland till the league was ſigned. 

A few days after, ſhe made a diſcovery which much in- 
creaſed her ſuſpicions. Ihe lord Seaton, a Scotchman, who 
called himſelf Mary's ambaſſador to the duke of Alva, had 
taken a journey to Paris, and there held ſeveral conferences 


p. 177, 181. with the king and the queen-mother. Then he returned to 
Ib. p. 181. Bruflels, and ſhortly after departed for Scotland. But the 
Camdn. ſtormy weather compelling him to land at Harwich, he dil- 


guiſed himſelf like a ſailor, and before it was known who he 


- was, croſſed England, and came to Edinburgh, where he fte 


quentiy 
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- quently conferred with Grange, and the other lords in the Eliz, 
E caſtle. But as he had not been able to carry away his papers, 1572. 
they were found in the ſhip, whereby it was diſcovered he had 
orders to encourage the lords in the caſtle of Edinburgh to 
hold out, and to give them hopes of a ſpeedy aſſiſtance. It 
was alſo known, he was commiſſioned ſome time before by 
the Scots of the queen's party, to tell the duke of Alva, that 
with alittle aid it would be ealy to carry away the young king, 

and ſend him into Spain. In ſhort, Elizabeth heard that p. 181, 

Grange and his companions, who had begun to treat of an 

accommodation with the earl of Mar, would hear no more of 

it, ſince they had ſeen the lord Seaton. All this, added to 

du Crocq's inſtances for the queen of Scots liberty, and for 

leave to ſpeak with her, made Elizabeth and her council 

judge this envoy was not ſent into Scotland to appeaſe, but 

rather to foment the troubles. This was the more credible, 

as he had ſaid himſelf, that his inſtructions reached no farther 

than to exhort the Scots to peace. It would therefore have 
been imprudent to ſuffer him to confer with Mary, or to pur- 
ſue his journey into Scotland. 

I obſerved before, that the court of England was no leſs She takes 
forward than that of France to perpetuate the troubles of new mea- 
Scotland; and this was true, during the regency of the ear — 1 
of Lenox, becauſe the queen's party was then very ſtrong, and 
and it was to be feared the two factions would be united, to Melvil, 
the great detriment of England. But after the duke of Nor- P. 115 
folk's death the caſe was altered. The queen's party being 
conſiderably weakened, the council of England thought it 
time to end the troubles of Scotland, by giving ſome content 
to thoſe in the caſtle of Edinburgh, in order to induce them 
to ſubmit to the king, and deliver up the place. To that end, 
the earl of Mar, with Elizabeth's conſent, had begun with 
hoſe of the caſtle a negotiation, interrupted by the arrival of 
the lord Seaton, 
© The league between France and England being concluded Nexo.':tion 
ſhortly after, the earl of Mar thought it a favourable oppor- 22 41 
unity to reſume the negotiation with thoſe of the caſtle, and ae agony 
v that purpoſe offered them by James Melvil very advantage- queen's 
Es terms. Melvil inſinuates, that the regent's inducement Ai 
this accommodation was only to free Scotland from the p. 117. 
Joke of the Engliſh. He adds farther, that Grange ſcrupling 
P demand any terms for reſtoring peace to the kingdom, left - 
o the regent's diſcretion, who privately ſwore to the peace, 

, the preſence of two or three perfons only. But Walſing- 
pans Memoirs ſhow that Melvil was not well informed, 
ö Vor. VII. Cc ſince 
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Eliz. fince this agreement was made with Elizabeth's approbation, 
1572. and even ſome articles were ſigned, whereof ſecretary Smith 
ſent a copy to Walſingham at Paris. 


1 Death of This project was defeated by the death of the earl of Mar. 
| oe - He went to Edinburgh with deſign to have the private treaty 


Negotiat, prevailed with to ſign it. To that end, he made him a viſit 


ow at Dalkcith, where he was honourably received, and treated 


P+ 113, 
: 


1 | Waitingh, approved, and the earl of Morton was the chief perſon to be 
| 
| 


magnificently, But before the banquet was over, he felt 
| himſelf ſeized with a violent illneſs, which hardly ſuffercd 
| him to ride to Edinburgh, where he died *, Many ſuſpected 
| Morton is he was poiſoned. However, on the 24th of November, the 
choſen re- earl of Morton was choſen regent, by the intereſt of Eliza- 
gent, gs 

beth's friends in Scotland. | 
He isdevoted Nothing could be more advantageous to Elizabeth, than to 
1 to England. ſee the regency of Scotland in the hands of a man who de- 
l pended upon her, and whom ſhe could manage almoſt as ſhe 
* The court of Pleaſed. But on the other ſide, the court of France, where 
France tries the Guiſes then ruled, finding that by the earl of Morton's 
"oro Tom promotion, they were going entirely to loſe Scotland, reſolved 
— to do their utmoſt to ruin the new regent, and ſupport thoſe 
p. 296, who {ill held the caſtle of Edinburgh. Indeed, that was their 
only way to have {till any influence upon the kingdom. The 
duke of Guiſe, who managed every thing, plainly ſaw, if the 
earl of Morton was left unmoleſted, he would not fail, with the 
| help of the Englith, to cruſh the queen's party entirely, and 
Ib. p. 299, ſhut out tht French from Scotland for ever. He reſolved 
303. therefore to ſend Verac thither with money to ſupply the occa- 
ſions of thoſe in the caſtle, under colour of labouring to ap- 
peaſe the troubles. But Verac not being ready ſoon enough, 
| the money was put into the hands of Grange's brother, who 
| had been ſent into France to ſollicit aid. At the ſame time, 
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| great pains were taken to gain the earls of Argyle and Athol ; 
| and the duke of Chateleraut was told, if Grange could hold , 
ip out till Whitſuntide, he would be ſtrongly aſſiſted by the pope, F 
. Spain, and France. This was what Walſingham, who had q 
good ſpies at Paris, had frequently writ to the court of Eng- th 

land. It was therefore no longer Elizabeth's intereſt to con- 0 

tinue diſcord among the Scots. On the contrary, it was ne- Pi 

ceſſary the queen's faction ſhould be deſtroyed, before the ro 

meaſures which were taking in France and Flanders could 

have their effect. We ſhall ſee preſently that ſhe neglected k 

not her intereſt, Eng 

over 


f Melvil ſays, it was ſhortly after, g He pode to Sterling. Melvil, p. 
p. 118. 118. : 
During 
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During all this year, the queen of Scots and her adherents Eliz. 1 
relied much upon the duke of Alva's aſſiſtance, and yet they 1572. 
had nothing to hope from thence. From the beginning of 
the year to the time of the maſſacre of Paris, the duke had Affairs of | | 
been ſo employed, that it was not poſſible for him to think dhe Tor- — 


5 Countries. 
ſeriouſly of the queen of Scots concerns, though he did not Grotius, 


want a good will to annoy Elizabeth. The count de la Mark, Camden. 
whom the queen had driven from her ports for not breaking 
with Spain, had taken the Briel in Holland, and by that un- 
expected blow revived the courage of thoſe who wiſhed to be 
freed from the dominion of the Spaniards. Shortly after, the 
whole province of Holland threw off their yoke, and Fluſh- 
inz, with ſome other towns in Zealand, followed that ex- 
ample. The duke of Medina-Celi, ſent afterwards from 
Spain with a fleet, was defeated by the confederates, and moſt 
of his ſhips taken. In a word, whilſt the duke of Alva was 
employed in reducing the revolted towns in Holland, the 
news of the city of Mons being ſurprized by count Lewis of 
Naſſau, obliged him to quit Holland, in order to attempt the 
recovery of that place. Mean while, the prince of Orange | 
entered the Netherlands at the head of an army raiſed in Ger- 
many ®, On the other hand, Charles IX. ſent the count of 
Naſſau five thouſand foat and five hundred horſe, commanded 
by Genlis, which were defeated by the duke of Alva, to 
whom the king himſelf had ſent notice of the march of this 
aid, deſigned only to amufe the Huguenots. The tragedy 
which was acted in France ſhortly after, having opened the 
prince of Orange's eyes, he was forced to diſband his army, 
tinding the king of France, who promiſed to help to maintain | 
it, would not keep his word. In the mean time, the duke of | 
Alva was taken up with the ſiege of Mons, which ſurrendered 
not till the 19th af September. After the ſiege, his troops 
under the command of Frederico de Toledo his fon, were 
employed in taking Zutphen, Naerden, and other places, 
ence it appears, that during the courſe of this year, the 
duke of Alva was not able to ſend an army into Scotland, 
tho* Mary's friends were {till in hopes of it. Mary's expecta- 
tion of aſſiſtance from Spain was very prejudicial to her, be- 
cauſe, when her praQices were diſcovered, Elizabeth was 
more intent upon ending the troubles of Scotland. Beſides, 
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h He received alſo ſuccours from and afterwards procured nine companies 
England; for Thomas Morgan carried more, which were commanded by tir 
over chree hundred men to Fluſhing 3 Humphrey Gilbert. Camden, p. 443» 
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Eliz. the king of France grew a little cool, when he found queen 
1572. —_ threw herſelf into the arms of the Spaniard *. 
nough Charles IX. and Elizabeth were very jealous of 
1573. eachother, they kept however a {ſtrict correſpondence, capable 
Charlcs's of deceiving thoſe who knew not the intereſts of the two 
—_— courts. Nothing paſſed on both ſides but proteſtations and 
mulation, aſſurances of obſerving inviolably the treaty of Blois. The 
Walfingh, beginning of the year 1573, Elizabeth ſent William Somerſet 
A org; earl of Worceiter to Paris, to ſtand in her ſtead to the prin- 
678,518. ceſs, Charles's daughter *, who was named Elizabeth. She 


315, 318, 
* had ordered her ambaſſador not to be perſuaded to be preſent 
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1 at the maſs in the ceremony of the baptiſm, and in caſe it 
wW“uas inſiſted upon, to deſire the queen of Navarre to ſtand in 
his room. 


Marriage of A little before, queen Catherine had ſent to Elizabeth the 
the duke of earl of Rais her confident, to propoſe once more the marriage 
N —— of the duke of Alencon her third ſon. But this was not the 
| again. ſole motive of his coming. The earl had orders to obſerve 
CimJen, what paſted in England, where the earl of Montgomery and 
e- ſome other French refugees were equipping a fleet to relieve 
p. 505, 448, Rochelle, which, after a long blockade, was at length be- 
Kc. ſieged in ſorm. The duke of Anjou commanded at the ſiege, 
having with him the duke of Alencon his brother, and all the 
Fli-abeth's catholick nobles of France. Elizabeth anſwered concerning 
auſwer. the propoſal of the marriage, that ſhe was very willing to 
begin a treaty about it, provided the article of religion was 

firſt ſettled, elſe it was in vain to ſay any more of it. 
| Complaints About the ſame time, Montgomery failing to the relief of 
it of France Rochelle, the French ambaſſador complained that he was ſut- 
1 ur the fered to depart, and that the Engliſh merchants had ſupplied 
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ſ1-cours . 
geen to the beſieged with proviſions. Anſwer was made, that the 


Rochelle. perſons who were ſailed out of the ports of England were not 
Walſingh . * 7 
2. owned, and carried counterfeit flags, and if they could be 


5 | Negottat. 

x evaded by; my. a at 

"n Ms i This year queen Elizabeth had the and was prorogued June 30, The act 
1 Gm 8 "  ſmall-pox. After her recovery, ſhe or- made now, were theſe: 1. An d, | 


dered Portſmouth to be ſtrengthened with making the coining or counterieiting ot 
new fortifications, her navy to be in- foreign coin, miſpriſion of treaion. 
creaſed, muſters to be obſerved in every 2. 'That juſtices of peace, at the qua- 


1 county, &, Camden, p. 445.—-Jul ter- ſeſſions, ſhall rate every pariſh within 
| 13, William lord Howard baron of Ef- the ſhire to which they belong, for the 
fingham, was made privy-ſeal z Tho- relief of the priſoners in the common { 
mas Ratcliffe earl of Suſſex, lord cham- goal. : 0 
berlain; ſir Thomas Smith, principal k He carried with him a font of gol þ 
ſecretary of ſtate ; and Chriſtopher Hat= weighing 326 ounces, Stow, P. 675. 
ton, eſq; captain of the guard. Stow, He came back to England, Februwty 27, tl 
p. 673:----This year, on May 8, a new Hollingſh. p. 1257. Vi 


Parliament was held at Weſtminſter, 
taken, 
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taken, ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed. As for the merchants, Eliz. 
they were men who followed their gain where-ever they hoped 1573. | 
to find it ; and not being able to ſend their commodities to any 
other port of France, ſince the people were left to butcher 
whom they pleaſed, it was no wonder they ſhould ſend them | 
to Rochelle, where they could vend them with ſafety. Pro- 
bably, the court of England had connived at Montgomery's 
armament, which however had no effect, and at ſending pro- 
viſions to the Rochellers. This was all the afliſtance ſhe gave 
the Huguenots in their wretched condition. She had reſolved 1 
to avoid a breach with the French, whether ſhe hoped to gain c 
them to her intereſts, or make the world believe there was a 
greater union between her and king Charles than there was in 

rcality. This was doubtleſs to render her enemies both at 

home and abroad leſs eager to form plots againſt her. 

We are going at length to ſee an end put to the troubles of End of the 
Scotland. The earl of Morton the new regent having good war Ms 
intelligence of what paſſed at the court of France, and know- 
ing it was reſolved to aſſiſt powerfully the queen's faction after 
the taking of Rochelle, believed he ought to improve this in- 
terval to prevent their deſigns. He propoſed therefore to Melvil, 
Grange by James Melvil, to renew the negotiation begun p. 18. 
before the earl of Mar's death. Grange and his companions walſingh, 
made ſome ſcruple at firſt, becauſe they expected the French Negotiat. 
ſuccours promiſed them by the lord Seaton. However, not to 85 Hier 
give occaſion to ſay they were entirely againſt a peace, and to 
try to gain time till Whitſuntide, Grange replied, he was Melvil, 
willing to accept the ſame terms as had been offered by the P. 118, 120. 
earl of Mar, provided the queen's whole party were included 
in the treaty, The regent, who was better informed than 
| Grange imagined, eaſily judged this anſwer tended only to 
© prolong the agreement, by the difficulties of contenting every 
| one. He refuſed therefore to treat with the whole party, and 

offered to give Grange and his companions all the ſatisfaction 
they could reaſonably expect; but his offer was rejected. 
Whereupon he turned to the duke of Chateleraut, and the p. 120. 
earls of Huntley and Argyle, who were not ſo ſcrupulous as 
thoſe of the caſtle of Edinburgh. They treated for them- 
ſelves and dependents, that is, for almoſt all the reſt of the 
queen's party, without regarding the concerns of Grange and 
his aſſociates. They perceived they could no longer rely on 
the aſſiſtance of France, which was too remote, and withal 
very uncertain, conſidering the civil war which afflicted that 
kingdom. The treaty which they made with the regent, 
h Cc 3 aſſiſted 
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aſſiſted by Drury and Killegrew the Engliſh ambaſſadors, was 
to this effect: 


390 
Eliz. 
1573. 


Camden, 


p. 448. 
Spotiſwocd, 


That they ſhould ſubmit to the king, and conform to the 
eſtabliſhed religion. That if any perſon ſhould violate this 
article, he ſhould be declared a traitor, 

That the ſentences pronounced againſt the Hamiltons and 
Gordons ſhould be repealed, excepting ſuch however as con- 
cerned the murders of the earls of Murray and Lenox, which 3 
ſhould be left to the queen of England's deciſion. 4 

That the queen of England ſhould bind herſelf by ſome 
publick inſtrument, that the Hamiltons and Gordons ſhould 
not be proſecuted for the murder of the carls of Murray and 
Lenox, without her expreſs conſent, 
| The eſtates of the kingdom meeting ſhortly after, con- 
. armed this agreement by their authority. 
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Mielvil, As ſoon as Grange heard of the agreement which was ne— 
|. 8 01.9 72. gotiating between the regent and the heads of the queen s 
1 * party, he endeavoured to obſtruct it, by offering to ſurrender 
ﬀ the caſtle of Edinburgh in ſix months. But as the regent was 
| better informed than Grange imagined, it was eaſy for him to 
| perceive, this offer tended only to gain time, till the French 

[ ſuccours ſhould arrive l. At laſt, when Grange knew the 
1 heads of the queen's party were upon the point of ſigning 
Ul their treaty, he offered to deliver the caſtle immediately, pro- 
F vided he might put it into the hands of the carl of Rothes. 
it But the regent did not think fit to place in that fortreſs a go- 
vernor of Grange's chuſing. Beſides, all the proceedings of 
thoſe of the caſtle, and the evaſions they uſed to avoid ſur- 
rendering the place, plainly ſhowed they were not heartily in- 
clined to an accommodation. So, without farther ceremony, 
he declared them traitors, and prepared in good earneſt to 
beſiege them. Melvil ſays upon this occaſion, that he knows 
not what rage poſſeſſed the regent, to deſire to have by way of 
ſiege a place which was offered to be ſurrendered voluntarily 


I The following project was formed 
berween the court of France and queen 


France; after which they were to fortily 
themſelves in Loughbreton, Brochty, 


| 
Mary's party: That the marquiſs de Dundee, and Aymouth. And then the 
Alaine ſhould land at Air, with one duke of Guiſe was to come over with 
thouſand ſhot, and, after joining the forces to deliver the queen of Scots; and 
gueen's party, repair to Edinburgh, at the ſame time, her friends in Eng- 8 
whoſe caſtle Lidington and Grange had land, who were very numerous, were to 0 
promiſed to deliver to the French, and in rife in arms, and deliver her in ſpite of i 


confideration the:egf were to receive a 
penſion, or ſome other livekhood, in 


queen Elizabeth, See, Digees < Compl. 
Ambaſ. p. 314, 


I and 
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and inſtantly . It is indeed little probable the earl of Mor- Eliz. | 
ton ſhould deſire to expoſe himſelf to the difliculties of ſuch 1573. 4 


a ſiege, if he could otherwiſe have had the place. But what | 
Melvil aſcribes to the regent's rage, may with much more | 
likelihood be imputed to the cavils of thoſe of the caſtle, who 
ſtrove to prolong the time till the promiſed ſuccours ſhould 
arrive. In Walfingham's Negotiations there are ſeveral let- Dieges's 
ters from the queen, the lord Burleigh, ſecretary Smith, Ambaſ. 
blaming Grange and his companions tor their fooliſh preſump- 


tion and invincible obſtinacy, in attempting alone to continue | 


the troubles in Scotland. Melvil, Grange's intimate friend, 
gives quite another turn to this affair, and lays the whole 
blame upon the regent ”. 

However, the earl of Morton having but few troops, and Camden, 
wanting artillery and ammunition, by reaſon the publick ma- Sr9tiiwood, 
gazine was in the caſtle of Edinburgh, applied to queen Eli- {| 
zabeth. I have already ſhown of what conſequence it was to | 
England, that the troubles of Scotland ſhould be ended be- 
fore France could interpoſe. For this reaſon, Elizabeth im- 
mediately made a treaty with the regent, which, among 
others, contained the following articles : 


—— 


Elizabeth ſhall ſend to the regent, men, ordnance, and Elizabeth's 
ammunition, for the beſieging the caſtle of Edinburgh jointly eat with 
with the Scots. 8 

No capitulation ſhall be granted to the beſieged, without N 
the mutual conſent of the regent and the Engliſh general. 

If the caſtle be taken by the Engliſh, it thall be delivered 
to the king of Scotland. 


m To which he adds, „“ ſeeing he as the reward of his labours. Melvil 


« might have obtained his intent with- 
“e out the help of England, having all 
« Scotland at his devotion, ſaving that 
« few number without the caſtle, who 
* would likewiſe have agreed upon any 
* reaſonable condition. p. 120. 

n Melvil fays, that having told the 
regent, Grange, for his honour's ſake, 
was reſolved to agree for the whole 
party, the regent anſwered, he would 
not agree with all, becauſe then their 
faction would be as ſtrong as ever; and 
beides, as the troubles had occafioned 
great wrongs and extortions, he choſe 
rather that the crimes ſhould be laid 
upon the Hamiltons, &c. becauſe their 
eſtates were greater than thoſe of Gran ge, 
and the reſt in the caſtle, and conſe- 
quently more land would eſcheat to him 


Cc 4 


telling Grange the regent's reſolution, 
he inſiſted upon agreeing Gith all; and 
Morton hearing of it, pretended to like 
him the better for ſtanding upon his re- 
putation and honour, and ſeemed as if 
he had been reſolved to agree with thoſe 
in the caſtle, He thanked Melvil for 
the trouble he had been at, deſiring him 
to go home, and in the mean time he 
would propoſe the matter to the reſt of 
the noblemen of his fide, who, he 
doubted not, would be very well ſatis fied 
with his proceedings, and then he wonld 
ſend for him again, and put the forn: of 
the agreement in writing, But he took 
immediately another courſe, and ſent and 
oftered an accommodation to the Hamil- 
tons, &c, who accepted of it as above, 
Melvil, p. 118--120, Th 
c 
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The priſoners, after. the taking of the caſtle, ſhall be de- 


1573. tained to be proceeded againſt according to law, the queen of 


England being firſt acquainted therewith, 


Camden, Purſuant to this treaty, Elizabeth ordered fir William Dru- 


Stow, 


Hollingſh, 


Siege and 
taking of 
Edinburgh- 


caſtls, 


Me'vil, 


p. 120, 121. 


ry, marſhal of Berwick. to march into Scotland with fifteen 
hundred men, and a train of artillery, which was a manifeſt 
breach of the treaty of Blois, which ran, That no foreign 
© troops ſhould be ſuffered to enter Scotland,” But as ſhe had 
diſcovered by the lord Seaton's papers, that France intended 
to violate the ſame article, ſhe believed doubtleſs, it would be 
ſimplicity. to ſuffer herſelf to be prevented. However, the 
caſtle was inveſted, and the beſieged defended themſelves a 
whole month like men in deſpair. But at laſt their water 
failing. they were forced to ſurrender at diſcretion, if we may 
believe the Engliſh and Scots of the king's party. Melyil 
athrms on the contrary, that they capitulated, but the capi- 


and two thouſand pounds Scotiſh in 
from 


Grange is tulation was not kept. Thus much is certain, the laird of 
ee Grange, James Kirkcaldie his brother, and ſome others, 
Melvit, were condemned to be hanged, and the ſentence was executed 
p. 122. accordingly®. Lidington died in priſon, having himielf, ac- 
 Spotiſwood. cording to ſome, haſtened his death by poiſon. The lord 
Hume and fir Robert Melvil were releaſed . Thus ended 
the civil wars of Scotland, and thus Elizabeth's enemies loſt 
all hopes of invading her from that quarter. From what has 
been hitherto ſaid, it may be eaſily perceived of what conſe- 
quence the tranſactions in Scotland were to Elizabeth. Ac- 
cordingly ſhe was ever very intent upon the affairs of that 
kingdom, where ſhe ſucceſsfully managed her intereſts with | 
the molt refined policy. 
Verac is ar- At the time the heads of queen Mary's party were about to 
ow mo ſign their treaty, Verac, who was ſent into Scotland to en- t 
dag Gr Courage the party to ſtand their ground, was forced by a ſtorm d 
London, into Scarborough. The preſident of the northern marches tl 
3 having notice of it, ordered him to be conveyed to London, 1 
ty without hearkening to the reaſons he alledged againſt it, taken s 
I IT? 2 
o Melvil gives Grange an extraordi- hand, if he would ſpare his life, He ſu; 
nary character. He ſays he heard Hen- was (ſays Melvil) gentle and meek, like 
ry II. of France fay, (pointing to him) a lamb in the houſe, but like a lion in Q 
4 yonder is one of the moſt valiant men the field, King James, when he came he] 
of our age,” The great conſtable of of age, took up his bones; and buried the 
France would never ſpeak to him unco- them honourably, reſtoring his heirs, 
vered, Camden ſays, a hundred of the p. 122, 123. an 
family of the Kirkcaldies, offered to be p The lord Hume died ſhortly after 
vaſſals for ever to the regent, to pay a in Edinburgh-caſtle, where he was con- q 
yearly penſion of three thouſand marks, fined. Melvil, p. 122. Scot! 
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from his character. It was known afterwards, that the mo- Eliz. 


ment he was ſeized he burnt all his papers. The French 
ambaſſador made great noiſe that Verac was hindered from 
going to Scotland. But he was told, the queen had no advice 
of the ſending of this ambaſſador, and if ſhe had known it, 
would have taken care he ſhould have been treated with the 
reſpect due to his character. That he had been conducted to 
London, by the general order which the preſident of the 
north had, to deal thus by all foreigners who ſhould land in 
thoſe parts, unleſs they were known to be merchants. 

The ambaſſador was not very well pleaſed with the an- Elizabeth 
ſwer; but he had (till leſs reaſon to be fo with that he received ſpeaks 
ſhortly after to his urgent requeſt, for leave to ſpeak with the NA 
queen of Scots in private. This requeſt had been often re- 
peated to no purpoſe, At laſt the queen, tired with his im- Walſingh. 
portunities, told him plainly, ſhe was not ignorant of the * NN 
practices of the king of France, and the qucen- mother, in pcs 
favour of Mary, and how they ſtood affected to England: 

That however, ſhe had always inviolably obſerved the late 
treaty , and would ſtill obſerve it, chuſing rather the rupture 
ſhould come from France than from her: That in cale of a 
breach, the did not queſtion, ſhe ſhould be able to defend 
herſelf, being well aſſured of the affection of her ſubjects : 
That ſhe could hardly reſtrain ſome who offered to relieve 
Rochelle at their own expence, and maintain fix months in 
3 an army of twenty thouſand foot and two thouſand 
orſe. 

Upon the ambaſſador's demanding leave for Verac to pur- 
ſue his journey to Scotland, the queen agreed to it, after ſome 
affected delays. But whilſt the was putting obſtacles in his 
way, ſhe cauſed a letter to be ſent from the earl of Morton, 
telling her, that Verac's coming to Scotland would be very 
diſpleaſing to him, as well as to the duke of Chateleraut and 
the earl of Huntley, with whom he was in perfect friendſhip : 

That therefore he believed, the envoy would do well to fave 

himſelf the trouble of the journey. Whilſt they were de- 

bating at London about this aftair, the caſtle of Edinburgh 
ſurrendered, and ſo Verac's journey became entirely needles, 

Queen Catherine de Medici, politick as ſhe was, could not Queen Ca: 
help making a falſe ſtep in diſcovering to Walſingham, that —_— 
the French court's deſign was to foment the troubles of Scot- felf before 


land. Upon the ambaſſador's warm complaints of the in- fe - __ 
| allingh, 

Negotiat. 

2. 342. 


1373 


q Probably ſhe had ſome crafion to excuſe the ſending of her troops into 
otland, Rapin, 


trigues 


ambaſſador, 


2. 
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Eliz. trigues of France with reſpect to Scotland, ſhe proteſted, the 
1573. king her ſon and herſelf knew not what he meant, and © that 


——  * their intention was only to perſuade the Scots to agree, and 
acknowledge queen Mary for their ſovereign.” That's the 
very thing, replied the ambaſlador, the queen my miſtreſs 
complains of, fince it is a direct breach of the treaty of Blois, 
The queen perceiving ſhe had ſaid too much, turned the dif. 
courſe, and complained of Verac's being detained in England; 
to which Walſingham made the ſame anſwer as had been 


given to La Mothe at London. 


Elizabeth is Scotland being in peace, under the authority of the young 


. L king and of a regent devoted to England, Elizabeth was treed 
Ang . . 

en en. from a great uncaſineſs. The recalling the duke of Alva from 
Strada. the government of the Low- Countries, was a farther increaſe 


of her happineſs. The commander of - Requeſens, who ſuc- 
ceeded the duke of Alva, finding he had full employment, re. 
fuſed to meddle with the affairs of England and Scotland, and 
ſo Elizabeth had nothing to fear from that ſide. Her enemies 
having no longer admittance into Scotland, and England be- 
ing fate from all attacks but by ſea, ſhe lived ſome years in 
great tranquillity. Beſides, France was not in condition to 
make any conſiderable attempt upon her, as well for want of 
naval forces, as becauſe of the civil wars which laid waſte the 


kingdom. 
Mean while, Elizabeth, being deſirous alſo to ſecure her- 


The biſhop 
Beer a ſelf from all domeſtick attempts, commanded the biſhop of 
Novern>, © Roſs. author and promoter of all the plots againſt her, tc de- 
belle part England. He thought himſelf happy in coming oft ſo 
8 ealily, and withdrawing into France, continued his ſecret 
practices, though to little purpoſe. He writ there a hiſtory of 
Scotland, from the beginning to the year 1561, What he 
ſays of the earl of Murray towards the end of his hiltory, 
ipeaking of the firſt troubles of Scotland, and which Camden 
has taken care to copy, plainly ſhows, what might have been 
expected from him, had he continued it to the end of the 
war, 
France Though Elizabeth had ſaid, in her anſwer to the propoſal 


prefles e concerning her marriage with the duke of Alencon, that the 
cen addut article of religion was firſt to be ſettled, Catherine de Medici 


the mar- 6 ; PAT 64 
riage. did not fail however to ſollicit her upon that ſubject. She 
Camden, ſaid, the court ol France would yield in that point, but did 


not fay how far. Moreover, ſhe cauſed the duke of Alengon, 
who was then at the ſiege of Rochelle, to ſend her letters, 
expreſſing his eager deſire to have the marriage ſucceed. At 


laſt, ſhe was ſollicited ſo much to permit the duke to come 
| an 


- 
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and ſee her, that ſhe conſented, provided he would not take Eliz. 
it ill in caſe he was obliged to return without any thing done. 1573. 
But the ſiege of Rochelle holding longer than was imagined, 
hindered the duke from paying his viſit. 

This ſiege, which had laſted ſo long, was at length raiſed Siege of Ro- 
on the 25th of June, after the city had withſtood thirty thou- _—_— raiſed. 
{and cannon balls, nine great affaules, befides twenty leſſer 1c... 
ones, and the effects of ſixty mines. The duke of Anjou 
loſt above twelve thouſand men. The news of his being The duke of 
choſen king of Poland, and of the Poliſh ambaſſadors being _— 8 
on their way to offer him the crown, afforded him a pretence of Piles.” 
to relinquiſh his enterprize, which perhaps would not have 
ended to his honoun; and the raiſtng the ſiege brought with 
it peace to the Huguenots, who were hardly able to ſupport Peace grant- 
themſelves. Charles IX. Was afraid of the duke his brother, © to the 
and the queen- mother loved him tenderly, This bred be- 2 
tween the king and the queen his mother a diſſention, which France. 
tis likely proved fatal to the king. He thought it long till Mczera. 
his brother was gone to Poland, and the queen ſtill found ſome 
freſh excuſe to hinder his departure. At laſt, Charles grew 
ſo ſuſpicious of all theſe delays, that he could not forbear threa- 
tening the queen his mother, who was forced at length to 

ſuffer her beloved fon to depart, and the king was pleaſed to 
accompany him part of the way. But he could not go fo far Camden. 
zs he had reſolved, by reaſon of a diſtemper wherewith he was 
| ſized, and of which he never recovered. Elizabeth hearing Elizabeth 
| the king of Poland was gore, and Charles taken ill, did not refuſes A- 
| think proper to receive the duke of Alencon's viſit, before 1 
| ſhe had a fuller knowledge of the affairs of the royal famil 
of France. She writ to him therefore to defire him to defer 
bis journey, and gave him for reaſon, that the Engliſh would 
not look with a good eye upon a prince coming from the ſiege 
: eG and wearing a ſword dyed with the blood of their 
| Drethren, | 
| This year Walter d'Evereux earl of Eſſex had leave to The earl of 
£0 into Ireland, to conquer the country of Clandeboy at his Eflex goes 
own expence. But his enterprize was not crowned with ſuc- 28328 
cels, becauſe he was privately hindered by the earl of Leiceſter Stow. 


his enemy . 
| Queen 


admiral by queen Mary, and afterwards 
lord chamberlain, in which poſt he 
ſerved queen Elizabeth, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon Charles, who a while 
after was made lord chamberlain, and 
allo high admiral, --- Not long after, 

on 


r In the beginning of the year 1 5735 
* January 12, died Wüliem lord 
Howard of Effingham, lord privy-ſeal, 
* of Thomas Howard, the martial 
be of Norfolk, by his ſecond wife, 
zues Tilney. He was made lord high 
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Queen Elizabeth's letter to the duke of Alengon not being 


1574. capable of diſcouraging him, he made freſh inſtances for leave 


to come into England, to which the queen at length yield. 


The duke of ing, ſent him a ſafe-conduct. But in the mean time, the 


Alengon is 
taken up, 
Mezerai. 


Death of 
Charl-s IX, 
Mezcrai. 


Thuanus, 


He nry III. 
ſucceeds, 


Marriage of 
the earl of 
Lenox. 
Camden. 


queen his mother ſuſpecling him of a deſign to ſupplant the 
king of Poland his brother, in caſe the king happened to die, 
ordered it fo that the king ſet a guard over him as well as the 
king of Navarre, who was accuſed of ſuggeſting this deſign 
to him. However, the queen- mother perceiving the king 
near his end, thought fit to take this precaution, to ſecure the 
crown to the king of Poland, who was abſent. And indeed 
Charles IX. died the 3oth of May, in the twenty-fifth year 
of his age. The manner of his death was fo uncommon, 
that it gave occaſion not only to the proteſtants but the ca- 
tholicks themſelves, to conſider it as an effect of the divine 
vengeance for the horrible maſlacre committed by his orders, 
The blood guſhed out of all the paſſages of his body, and even 
ſpouted through his pores. The queen-mother took her mea- 
ſures ſo well, that cauſing the dying king to confer on her the 
regency of the kingdom, ſhe kept all quiet till the arrival of 
the king of Poland, who ſucceeded his brother by the name 
of Henry III. He arrived in France the 5th of September, 
but came not to Paris till about the middle of February the 


next year, 


Nothing memorable paſſed in England during the year 


1574 


on March 17, died alſo Reginald Grey 
earl of Kent, whom the queen, the year 
before, raiſed from a private man to the 
dignity of earl of Kent, after the title 
had lain dormant fifty years, His bro- 
ther Henry ſucceeded him in his honour, 
- John Caius, a famous phyſician, 
born at Norwich, and bred up at Padua 
and Cambridge, died about this time, 
and lies buried in Gonvil and Caius col- 
lege, to which he was a great benefac- 
tor, with this inſcription on his tomb, 
FUI CAIUS. ---- The commerce 
between England and the Netherlands, 
which had been prohibited ever ſince 
1568, was renewed in January, this 
year, and the articles agreed upon at 
Briſtol concerning it, were ratified by the 
king of Spain, --- This year alſo queen 
Elizabeth renewed and confirmed the 
charters of the city of London, Cam- 
den, p. 446, 449. Rymer's Ford, tom, 
xv. p. 701, 719. 


The only thing Camden has remarked in his An- 


s This year, in order to avoid excels 
in apparel, which had ſpread itſelf all 
over England, the queen, by proclama- 
tion, commanded that every one ſhould 
within fourteen days wear cloaths of 
ſuch a faſhion, which ſhe herſelt began 
to wear in her own court, Sumptuous 
buildings crept in alſo about this time; 
and, as Camden obſerves, to the great 
ornament of the kingdom, but to 33 
great decay of hoſpitality, p. 452. --* 
On April 3, the queen granted a com- 
miſſion to the lord Burleigh high trea- 
ſurer of England, and to fir Walter 
Milemay chancellor and under-treaturer 
of the Exchequer, to manumiſe and 
enfranchiſe bondmen and bondwomen, 
or, as they are now called, copyholders, 
regardant and appertaining to the :0y2 
manors and poſſeſſions, within the cout- 
ties of Cornwall, Devon, Somerſet, and 
Glouceſter, Rymer's Foed, tom. W. 
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nals, is the marriage of Charles earl of Lenox, uncle to the Eliz. | 
king of Scotland, with Elizabeth Cavendiſh the counteſs of 1574. | 
Shrewſbury's daughter. As this marriage was made unknown 
to the queen, ſhe impriſoned the mothers of the new-married 
3 couple. | 
4 In the Netherlands, the confederates took Middleburgh in Affairs of 
E Zealand, But on the other hand, Lewis count of Naſſau, . 
who was leading an army to his brother the prince of Orange, Grotius. 
loſt a battle upon Moker- heath, near Nimeguen, and was Strada. 
himſelf ſlain, with his brother Henry and Chriſtopher count 
Palatine . This fame year, the Spaniſh troops mutinying, Strype's 
ſurpriſed and plundered Antwerp, where they made an im du _ 
menſe booty. The governor of the Low-Countries, to avoid 393. 
greater miſchiefs, was forced to pardon them. | 
As ſoon as Henry III. was arrived in France, it was re- 1575. | 
ſolved in his council, to wage war with the Huguenots, tho' Affairs of | 
they had given no occaſion, and preſently after hoſtilities were 2 | 
renewed againſt them. Mean while, as Henry was afraid Camden. | 
the queen of England would aſſiſt thoſe whom he deſigned to | 
extirpate, his firſt care was to renew with her the league of | 
| 


— —— — — 


Blois, after moving the queſtion to her, Whether the mutual 
defence againſt all men, mentioned in that league, did in- 
clude the cauſe of religion? Elizabeth anſwered, it did, as | 
ſhe could prove by a letter from the late king which ſhe had | 
by her. Adding, if he were attacked on account of religion, 
and required her aid in virtue of the treaty, ſhe ſhould be 
always ready to give it. Indeed ſhe ran no great riſk in | 
making that offer, being fully perſuaded the French king | 
would not uſe Engliſh troops againſt the Huguenots. Be- | 
hides, by the terms of the league, ſhe was not bound to ſend | 
him any troops, fince inſtead of being attacked, he was him- 
ſelf the aggreſſor. However, Elizabeth's anſwer to Henry Camden. 
might have given the Huguenots ill notions of her, if ſhe had 1 
not privately ſupplied the prince of Conde with money to pay } 
the army prince Caſimir count Palatine was levying for them Þ 
in Switzerland and Germany. | 

England was pretty quiet during the year 1575. There A tumulton Fi 
happened only an accident on the borders of Scotland, where beg 4 
ſir John Forſter, warden of the Middle March *, and Car- = 1 


; July. tf 
michel, warden of Liddeſdale in Scotland, holding a confe- Camden, | 


t Whereupon the prince of Orange ham to the king of Spain, to inform 
began to think of applying to theFrench, him of the prince of Orange's deſigns, 
but Elizabeth ſent Daniel Rogers to diſ- Camden, p. 453. 


ade him from it; which not being u And governor of Berwick, Cam- 
able to do, the queen ſent Henry Cob- den, p. 454. 


2 


rence, 


1576. 
Death of the 
earl of Eſiex 
in Ireland. 
Sept. 22, 
Camden, 
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rence, each at the head of a troop of his own nation, quar- 
relled and fought. The Engliſh were worſted, fir George 
Heron, warden of Tindale, loft his life, and Forſter being 
taken priſoner *, was conducted to the earl of Morton, who 
treated him very civilly, but detained him ſome time, for fear 
if he were preſently diſmiſſed, he would in his heat attempt a 
revenge. At laſt, having releaſed him, he made him promiſe 
to appear in Scotland at a ſet day. Elizabeth thought the re- 
gent of Scotland's proceeding very ſtrange, and at firſt took 
the affair very heinouſly ; but Morton found means to appeaſe 
her, by making all the ſubmiſſions ſhe was pleaſed to require, 
This year died the duke of Chateleraut *, 

The year 1576, affords as little matter for the Hiftory of 
England as the foregoing. We only find that the ear] of 
Eſſex died in Ireland , and the earl of Leiceſter privately 
married his widow, unknown to the queen, though he was 
ſuſpected of having cauſed the huſband to be poiſoned. He 
was always in the queen's good graces, who was fo biaſſod in 
his favour, that no man durſt tell her his thoughts of him. It 


was one of queen Elizabeth's 


greateſt failings to place her 


eſteem upon a petſon who ſo little deſerved it *. 

As. it is neceſſary for the ſequel of the hiſtory to know what 
paſſed in the countries near England, I muſt make a ſhort di- 
greſſion, not ſo much to inform the reader of things which are 
well known, as to refreſh his memory. 


w With Francis Ruſſel, ſon of the 
carl of Bedford, and ſon-in-law to For- 
Ker, Cuthbert Collingweod, James Ogle, 
Henry Fenwick, &c, Camden, p. 454. 

x james Hamilton duke of Chatele- 
raut, and ear} of Arran, was great 
grandſon to James II. of Scotland by his 
daughter. He was appointed tutor to 
Mary queen of Scots, and governor and 
preſumptive heir of the kingdom during 
her minority, Upon his delivering her 
to the French, he was made duke of 
Chatel-Heranlt in France, Camden, 
p. 454. --- This year allo, on May 17, 


died the learned Matthew Parker, arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, Strype, Stow, 
p. 679. 

Y Being conftrained to give over his 
eaterprize in Ireland, he returned into 
England, having much waſted his e- 
ttate, where openly threatening Leiceſter, 
whom he ſuſpected to have done him ill 
offices, he was by his cunning court- 
tricks ſent back into Ireland, with the 
inſignificant title of ear! marſhal of Ire- 
land; where grief and ſorrow throwing 


him into a bloody-flux, he died Sept. 
22, 14576, in the 36th year of his age. 
Upon which, Leiceſter putting away 
Douglaſs Sheffield (whether his wife or 
miſtreſs is not known) he made love 
to Eſſex's widow, daughter to fir Francis 
Knolles, to whom he was afterwards 
doubly married ; firſt privately, and then 
publickly, for fir Francis's ſatisfaction, 
who doubted of the private marriage. 
Camden, p. 455, 457. 

2 This year the parliament met, by 
prorogation, at Weſtminſter, on Fe- 
bruary 8, and was prorogue] again to 
Merch 15. The lords and commons 
granted two fifteenths and tenths, and 3 
ſubſidy; and the clergy gave a fublivy 
of ſix ſhillings in the pound, to be paid 
in three years, Sce Statut. The acks 
now made, were, 1. That all perions 
which by any means whatloever ympalry 
diminiſh, or falſify the coins of the 
realm, ſhall be guilty of treaſon. 2. An 
additional act to thoſe already made for 
the repairing, of highways, &e, der 
Statut. 18 Eliz. | 

Lewis 
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Lewis de Zuniga, commander of Requeſens, and gover- Eliz. 
nor of the Low- Countries, died this year. After his death, 1576. 
the council of ſtate adminiſtered alone the affairs of the Ne- 
therlands till a new governor ſhould arrive. The council Affairs of 
conſiſted of natives and Spaniards. Shortly after, the Spaniſh 8 
troops happened to mutiny, and reſolved to plunder Bruſſels. Cn. 

The magiſtrates alarmed at the danger, applied to the coun- Strada. 

cil of ſtate, who declared the mutineers rebels, though ſe- Camden, 

veral of the counſellors favoured the ſeditious. And indeed, 

preſently aſter the little town of Aloſt was ſacked, and the 

council of ſtate took no care to puniſh the authors of that 

outrage, or prevent the like misfortune which threatened the 

other towns. For that reafon ſome lords of Brabant drew to- 

gether at Bruſſels ſome of the citizens, and inveſting the 

place where the council of ſtate held their ſeſſions, expelled 

ſuch of the members as were ſuſpected to countenance the 

mutineers, and put in their room perſons better affected to | 
the good of their country. The new council of ſtate, thus | 
compoled, joined the confederates, who were now in arms 
in defence of their liberties, and they entered together into a 
league to free themſelves from the Spaniſh forces. Then | 
Hieronymo de Roda, a Spaniard, one of thoſe who were ex- | 
pelled the council, headed the rebels, and ſent for the Spa- 

nifh troops which were in Holland, with whom the Ger- | 
mans joined. This body, grown very conſiderable, plundered |; 
Maeſtricht and Antwerp, without any poſlibility of preventing 
them, 

The prince of Orange, who was in Holland, ſeeing the 
affairs of the Netherlands reduced to this point, offered the 
council of ſtate his troops, his perſon, and the aſſiſtance of 
the provinces of Holland and Zealand, which began to make 
a ſeparate ſtate under his government. Upon this offer, the 
council of ſtate reſolved to enter into treaty with Holland and | 
Zealand. The conferences were held at Ghent, where with 
an unanimous conſent, Luxemburg excepted, was formed the 
union of the provinces of the Low-Countries, called the Union 
or Pacification of Ghent, for the defence of their laws and Pacification 4 
liberties. Notwithſtanding this, they were ſtill willing to of Chen. 1 
own the king of Spain's authority, provided he would go- h 
vern according to the antient laws. This union being thus | 
formed, the fortreſſes raiſed by the duke of Alva to keep the | 
Netherlands in ſubjection, were demoliſhed every-where. Some Þl 
ume after, the aſſociation was ſworn by the clergy and nobi- | 
lity, ſolemnly approved by the council of ſtate, and publiſhed 
at Bruſſels, By that, Philip II. loſt almoſt all his authority in - | 
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the Low- Countries, having only the bare title of ſovereign, 
unleſs he would confine himſelf to the rights enjoyed by his 
predeceſſors, which was very far from his thoughts. 

France was not more quiet than the Low-Countries. The 
duke of Alengon had aſſembled an army againſt the king in 
favour of the Huguenots. On the other hand, the prince of 
Conde, with the forces levied by prince Caſimir in Germany, 
entered France and joined the duke of Alengon. Thus the 


Huguenots, whom the court had determined to extirpate, 


were in a condition to ſell their lives dear, having at their head 
the king's brother, the king of Navarre. the prince of Conde, 
with an army of thirty thouſand men. But the queen-mother 
had the addreſs to break all their meaſures. She ſent them 
offers of peace, and, during the negotiation, found means to 
ſow jealouſy among them, and win from them the duke of 
Alencon and prince Caſimir. In ſhort, ſhe cauſed them to 
agree to a peace, which, for all its ſeeming advantages, proved 
fatal to them, as it diſunited their forces. The treaty was 
concluded the gth of May, and enrolled fix months after by 
the parliament of Paris. The Huguenots had never obtained 
ſo advantageous a peace ſince the beginning of the troubles, 
In October the duke of Alengon came to court, where the 
queen his mother diſengaged him entirely from the fide of the 
Huguenots. Then it was that he aſſumed the title of Duke 
of Anjou, borne by the king his brother before he aſcended the 
throne. 

The peace was no ſooner ſigned, than, according to the 
ſincerity ſome time ſince profeſſed by the court of France, they 
took new meaſures to ruin the Huguenots. Treaties and oaths 
went then for nothing, and were conſidered only as lawful 
ſnares to ſurpriſe hereticks. The cardinal of Eſte the pope's 
legate, and Don John of Auſtria, who was going to take poſ- 
ſeſñon of the government of the Low-Countries, came to the 
court of France, and had feveral conferences upon the occa- 
ſion with the king, the queen mother, and the duke of Guile, 
Guiſe was looked upon as the head of the catholick party, 
and for that reaſon the legate took with him meaſures of 
which the king was not fully informed. The molt proper 


means, in their opinion, to attain their end, was to unite ſe- 


Maimborg. 
Hiſt. de la 


L.. e. 


veral aſſociations, made in divers provinces by the zealous ca- 
tholicks, and form one general aſſociation againſt the enemies 
of the antient religion. This is what was called the Holy 
Union, or fimply, the League. Humieres was the firſt that 
ſigned it in Picardy, from whence it ſpread afterwards ober 


the kingdom. The pope was the chief promoter of Ry 
ing 
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ported it to the utmoſt of his power. The queen-mother wil- 
lingly came into it, not from a religious zeal, but becauſe the 
Huguenots had threatened to call her to an account for her ad- 
miniſtration during her regency. In fine, the king himſelf, 
ſeduced by ill counſels and his own ſupineneſs, was carried t way 
with the torrent, and ſuffered the miſchief to increaſe, which 
was one day to prove his ruin. 

When the late peace was negotiated, the Huguenots ear- 
neſtly ſollicited a general meeting of the | tes, imagining, 
belides a great many deputies of their religion, they ſhould 


who were not pleaſed with the government. But when the 
deputies came to be elected, the duke of Alencon had now 
changed ſides. Beſides, the court by intrigues and money 
found means to procure a great number of deputies to be 
choſen who were againſt the Huguenots. So the ſtates meet- 
ing at Blois, inſtead of moving any thing in favour of the re- 
| formed religion, were going to demand of the king the con- 
firmation of the league, and requeſt him to appoint the duke 
ot Guiſe for head. But the king, who was now grown ex- 
E tremely jealous of the duke of Guiſe, reſolved to prevent it. 
+ To that end, he declared himſelf head of the league, and 
E ſigning it firſt with his own hand, caufed the great men of 
dis court to ſubſcribe it, and ſent it into the provir.:es that 
E every one might do the ſame. Shortly after, the ſtates hav- 
| ing ſent to pray him that he would not allow any religion 
in the kingdom but the catholick, he anſwered, it was his 
intention; and if he was under a neceſſity of promiſing the 
þ contr..,y, even with an oath, he would keep his word onl 
till he had forces ſufficient to enable him to break it. Thus 
| the Huguenots were forced to defend themſelves to the laſt 
drop of their blood, withon* the leaſt hopes of ſeeing an end 
to their calamities by a treaty, ſince the king himſelf de- 
| Clared he would never make any with them, but only to deceive 


| them *, 

Don 
| 2 This year, on June 11, died fir pinnace, with defign to go upon the diſ- 
| Anthony Cook, of Gyddy-hall in Eſ- covery of a paſſage to Cathay and China 
der, one of the tutors to king Edward by the north parts of America, On the 
VI, One of his daughters married Wil- 20th of July, he diſcovered a high land, 


king of Spain gloried in being called its proteQor, and the 
duke of Cruiſe, who aimed at being declared the head, ſup- 


have for them the duke of Alencon's party, and many others 


lam lord Burghley, and another fir Ni- 
chelas Bacon lord keeper, Strype's Ann, 
Flom, li. p. 467. --- This year, on 
15, Martin Frobiſher ſailed from Eng- 


lad, with two ſmall barks and one 
You, VII, 


which be called Queen Elizabeth's Fore- 
land, and afterwards thoſe ftreights 
which bear his name, He proceeded 
fixty leagues further, and went on ſhore, 
where he caught one of the natives, 
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THE HIST.ORY 


Don John of Auſtria came into the Low-Countries the be. 
ginning of the year 1577, full of vaſt projects. He was x 
prince of a great genius, and of an ambition ſuitable to his 
birth. The condition of a ſubje& was a burthen of which he 
would have been glad to be eaſed. All his views tended to 
ſovereignty, His Firſt project was to make himſelf king of 
Tunis; that failing, he thought of 8 the queen of 
Scots, and becoming ſovereign of all Great-Britain. Cam- 
den affirms, he had this from the mouth of Antonio Perez, 


who told him moreover, that the project was imparted to 


pope Gregory XIII, who approved it, but was concealed from 
king Philip. This was probably the ſubject of Don John's 
conferences at Paris with the duke of Guiſe. So Don ſohn, 
when he arrived in the Low-Countries, had two grand de- 
ſigns in his head : Firſt, to ſubdue the Netherlands entirely: 
Secondly, to become maſter of England an! Scotland, Eli. 
zabeth was not ignorant of the firit, but the ſecond was (lil! ; 
ſecret to her, 

The pacification of Ghent was communicated to the Spa- 
niſh court, and Philip giving way to the times, thought 
proper to confirm it by an edict. So when Don John of Au- 


ſtria came to the Netherlands, he was forced to ſign it before e 
he was owned for governor. This was followed by an al- f 
ſembly held at Marche en Famine, where it was reſolved to 0 
publiſh a perpetual edict (as they called it) for driving the th 
Spaniſh troops out of the Low-Countries, purſuant to the 1 
pacification of Ghent. Philip approving alſo this edict, the po 
Spaniards were ſent into Italy, all the places remaining in the A ©* 
hands of the ſtates. Hitherto Don John had been forced u MF ”! 
diſſemble; but ſome time after, he took off the maſk an Wi © 
ſurpriſed the caſtle of Namur. At the ſame time he ſolliciei 8 
the German troops, who were waiting in that country for 8h ©" 
their arrears, to ſurrender the places where they were gam Fa2y 
ſoned ; but he was prevented by the ſtates, who found mean; Wi ©? 
to gain thoſe troops before him. The ſtates imputed the "ap 
rupture to Don John's ambition, and carried their complain þ © ſt 
to the king, to whom Don John alſo writ, that the cabas W'** 2 
of the prince of Orange had conſtrained him to provide i 4 
his own ſafety, Be this as it will, the ſtates of Brabant called fator am 
the prince of Orange to their relief, and gave him the ſupe, rs 
intendency of their country by conlerring on him the title 0 dF. 

Maſſive 
whom he brought to England, when he next year; and a third in 1568. Stotz oy lum 
returned thither in Auguſt, He made p. 680, 681, 685. $4, 01 


4 ond voyage to the ſame place the 
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Ruart . This proceeding raiſed the jealouſy of the duke of Eliz. 
Arſcot, and ſome other ee lords, who, to ruin the 1577. 
prince of Orange's credit, propoſed to the United Provinces 
the electing a governor- general, under colour they ſhould all Strada, J. 9. 
have the ſame head, The prince of Orange perceived he was 
aimed at, but not to give occaſion to a fatal diviſion of the 
forces of the confederates, oppoſed not the election. The 
choice fell upon the archduke Matthias, brother of the em- Matthias 
peror Rodolphus II, and the prince of Orange was declared cee 22- 
his lieutenant. In the archduke's patent however were in- he Lom. 
ſerted certain conditions, which, giving him the title and ho- Countries, 
nour of governor, left the whole authority to the ſtates. This 
done, Matthias ſtealing away, as it was pretended, from his 
brother the emperor's court, came into the Low- Countries, 
where he was put in poſſeſſion of his poſt. Then the ſtates The fates 
proclaimed war with Don John, who had taken care to be cre wat 


prepared, by ſending for troops from Italy, which were now _ 


on thetr way. 

Then, and not before, Elizabeth perceived ſhe muſt have Emiaffy of 
an eye to what paſſed in the Netherlands, becauſe at the ſame 33 as 
time the prince of Orange informed her of Don John's de- Pon John's 
ſign to marry the queen of Scots, and the ſtates ſent ambaſ- deſigns. 
= fadors © to Line her aſſiſtance. So, finding the deſigns of — 

4 . rada, 
& the governor of the Low-Countries reached farther than ſhe Camden. 
& imagined, ſhe immediately lent the ſtates a hundred thouſand Elizabeth 
pounds ſterling, which they deſired of her l. Camden ſpeaks _ (Me 
here of a treaty whereby the queen engaged to aſſiſt the ſtates Re: : 
with a thouſand horſe well mounted, and five thouſand foot, p. 458. 
eon condition the general or commander, being an Engliſh- 

man, ſhould be admitted into the council of ſtate, and no- 

thing determined without his conſent. But Grotius does not 
mention this treaty in his Annals of the Low-Countries. He 

| lays only, from that time Elizabeth concerned herſelf fo far 

with the affairs of the United Provinces, that ſhe did not ſuffer 

the ſtates to come to any important reſolution without giving 


ber notice . Indeed it was very much her intereſt to order It is her in- 
| tereſt to aid 
repay the money within a year, She the Low- 
had ſent them 20, ooo l. laſt year, and Countries, 
exhorted them at the ſame time not to 


b An office anſwering to that of dic- 
ſtor among the Romans. Strada, J. 9. 
© © The marquis of Hauree, and Adolph 


Pletkick, Camden, p. 466, 

4 For eight months. She told the 
mdaſſadors, that if they could borrow 
at ſum of money any-where, the and 
de ay of London would become ſecu- 
uy bor it, on condition that certain 
uns in the Netherlands, which the 


Wu! name, would become bound to 


change their religion nor. their prince, 
and not to receive the French into the 
Netherlands, Ibid. p. 456, 458. 


e Queen Elizabeth concluded, on Ja- 
nuary 7, this year, a league offenſive and 
defenſive with the ſtates, which in effect 
contained no more than this, 
me:'s Focd, tom. XV. p. 784. 
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404 THE HISTORY 
Eliz. it fo, that the war now beginning in the Low- Countries ſhould 
1577. be continued in ſuch a manner, as to difable Don John of 


—— Auſttia to execute his projects upon England. Theſe projects 


were not the inventions of the prince of Orange, to engage 
Elizabeth in the defence of the Netherlands. Famianus Strada 
Strada, poſitively mentions them in his Hiſtory, He even ſays, Gre. 
gory XIII. ſent a nuntio to Don John with the ſum of fifty 
thoufand crowns, to be employed in the expedition projected 
apainſt England, but that he was forced to uſe it in his war 
Her letter to with the ſtates. Mean while, at the very time Elizabeth lent 
OP Il. money to Philip II's enemies, ſhe writ to him , that ſhe by 
Camden. no means intended to break the antient alliance between Eng- 
Stow, land and the houſe of Burgundy : that, on the contrary, ſhe 
p. 632, &. ſupplied the confederates with money, only to ſecure thele pro- 
vinces to him, and hinder them from deſperately throwing 
themſelves into the arms of France. It is likely Philip was 
not very well pleaſed with theſe reaſons, but feigned to be ſo, 
not to induce Elizabeth to do more. 
Continua- At this time the affairs of France were in a ſad ſituation, 
hy rn 2 The tranſactions of the ſtates at Blois could not but raiſe a 
8 civil war in the kingdom. The Huguenots finding a reſolu- 
Mezerai, tion was taken to extirpate them, made a counter-league, 


Thvanus- whereof the king of Navarre was declared general, and the | 

p. Daniel, *. 8 a a 8 t 

prince of Conde appointed for his lieutenant. The former 

edict of pacification being revoked, as had been reſoiv.J1 by r 

the ſtates, hoſtilities were renewed on both ſides, but with if 

Fen diſadvantage to the Huguenots, who were very weak, h 

owever, as the war gave the duke of Guiſe too much credit, fa 

of whoſe power the king was extremely jealous, Henry thought in 

it his intereſt to grant a peace to the Huguenots. From thence- ba 

forward he plunged himſelf into pleaſures, and lived at ſo ex- Up: 

penſive a rate, that he forfeited the love and eſteem of his ſub- pec 

Jes. The prince of Lorrain knew how to improve the per 

advantages which the king's conduct procured him, as wil pro 

hereafter appear F. Por 

1578. Whilſt Elizabeth aſſiſted the confederates of the Low- ceed 

The pope's Countries, under colour of hindering them from ſubmitting T 

2 Philip's to France, Philip returned the favour, by endeavouring to Panic 

Frcland. © Taiſe a rebellion in Ireland. The project was formed ſome BW ferye 
Camden, time before on account of pope Gregory XIII, who wanted 

Walſingh. to procure for his ſon Jacomo Boncompagno the crown d dT] 


Po $9===93z,.7q . 3 | | 
—4 ; f By Thomas Wilks, whom the diſ- - 8 This year died the learned fir = 
tom. ii, Patched to him, Camden, p. 466, mas Smith, ſecretary of Rate, 1 
p- 8---10, . | p. 460, 


an that kingdom. Thomas Stukely, an Engliſh fugitive, W# 


ti 
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the firſt author of it, and Philip II. undertook to ſupply what- 
ever was neceſſary to accompliſh.,it, In the year 1570, 
Stukely went to Pius'V, and perfuaded him, it would be very 
eaſy to burn the Engliſh fleet, and then conquer Ireland; and 
to that purpoſe he deſired the command of ſome ſhips and 
three thauſand Italians. The project, which could not then 


XIII, who was allured with the hopes of procuring the crown 
of Ireland for his baftard fon. As Stukely knew that, beſides 
the navy. ral, Elizabeth. could, upon occation, equip a good 
number oſ other ſhips, he propoſed. thy freighting of as many 
Enzliſh veffels, 25+ potable, by the Flemings, French, Spa- 
nian, Italian, aud the ſending. them ſome long voyage. 
Aster Mat he wars to attack the royal navy, which was then 
very weak, aud fry to bury che ſhips. in the ſeveral harbours 
where they Jays Which done, he intended to make a deſcent 
in leelznd, he did not qi tion the native Iriſh would 
foln hin : 2w4 after the expulſiòn of the Engliſh, he was to 
eiu whe poge's fon to be proclaimed king. It is not very 
le Phſſt; iT. depended upon the ſucceſs of this enterprize; 
but he hoped na doubt to cauſe a diverſion, which ſhould 


ui-4 or at leaſt couumce her ſhe ought to pay him more re- 
card, However, the pope having conferred on Stukely ſeye- 
ral honourable titles taken from the kingdom of Ireland, as 
if he had been in poſſeſſion, gave him ſome ſhips and eight 
hundred Italian ſoldiers, paid by the king of Spain, Stukely 
failed from Civita Vecchia, and ſafely arrived at Liſbon, with 
intent to purſue his Voyage and a6 7 But Don Se- 
baſtian king of Portugal, being then going into Africa to war 
upon the Moors, perſuaded him to accompany him in his ex- 
pedition, and obtained Philip's leave. Shortly after they both 
periſhed in the battle of Alcazar, and Philip relinquiſhed the 
project of pom. Ireland for that of ſecuring the crown of 


Portugal, after the death of the old cardinal Henry, who ſuc- 
ceeded Don Sebaſtian. ers 


be executed, was reſumed under the pontificate of Gregory 


hindec £Vzabeths from aſſiſting the rebels of the Low-Coun- 


The war commencing in the Netherlands, ſeveral com- Continua- 


panies of volunteers were formed in England, who went to Ven of the 


; affairs of 
ferve the ſtates with the queen's conſent, or at leaſt conni- Flanders, 


d The pope made him uis of 
Lemſter, earl of Wexford and Cater- 
» Viſcount Morough, and baron of 
Ros, This Stukely was a profuſe brag- 
Pg man, who, after ſpending his eſtate, 
fed into Ireland, where being diſappoint- 


ed of the hopes he had of being ſteward 
of Wexford, he vented many ſcurrilous 
things againſt the queen, and then made 
his eſcape from Ireland into Italy to Pius 
V. Camden, p. 462. | 
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Eliz. vance i. On the other hand, part of the Spaniſh troops, dif. 
1578. banded at the arrival of Don John of Auſtria, were now re. 
——— turned to the Low- Countries, and moreover, Alexander 
Farneſe, ſon of Octavio, bad brought Don John à conſiderable 
body of Italians. With theſe forces, Don John gained at 
Gemblours a ſignal victory over the army of the ſtates, which 
was followed with the taking of ſeveral places. Some time 
after, Philip II. offered a peace to the ſtates; but as it was 
upon terms very different from the pacification of Ghent, and 
as he did not talk of recalling Don John of Auſtria, his offer 
was rejected. | | 
Dif-ntions The affairs of the ſtates were however in an ill ſituation, 
in the Low- The jealouſies among the great men, and the diverſity of 
— bred very dangerous troubles in the riſing common- 
Grotins, Teligions, bred very dangerous 2 mon 
Strada, wealth, The duke of Anjou and prince Caſimir equally of- 
: fered their aſſiſtance to the ſtates, who knew not which way 
to turn. But at this very time a fortunate and unexpected 
accident happened. The city of Amſterdam, which hitherto 
had been for the king, refolved to join the confederates, and 
by that confiderably ſtrengthened their party. On the other 
hand, what paſſed ſoon after in the ſame city, very much 
increaſed the ſuſpicion and diſtruſt of the catholicks. They 
who had been baniſhed on account of religion being recalled, 
found means to expel the magiſtrates, and put the govern- 
ment of the city into the hands of the reformed. The fame 
thing was done at Haerlem, Utrecht, and other places; and 
this gave the catholicks reaſon to ſuſpect that, under colour 
of maintaining the cauſe of liberty, there was a deſign to 


aboliſh the antient religion. contrary to the pacification of 

Ghent. And therefore, to prevent the execution of this pro- 

The duke ject, the catholicks propoſed to give the government of the 2 
of Arjou 1s {tate to the duke of Anjou, a prince attached to his reli 1 
er er oh gion, and over whom they hoped the prince of Orange would 7 
Belgick not have the fame influence as over Matthias. The prince of by 
liverties, Orange not thinking proper to oppoſe the motion, for fear he 
of confirming the ſuſpicions of the catholicks, the duke of of 
Anjou was declared by the ſtates, Protector of the Belgick l. A 
bertics. "Js arr 

The divi- Mean while, the reformed fearing the duke of Anjou's at- hin 
bons con- rival would produce ſome change prejudicial to their religion, lan 
2 preſented a petition to the ſtates, deſiring to be admitted to Oth 
i The chief were John North, the Norris, general of the Engliſh, in be * 

lord North's eldeſt ſon; john Norris, ſirit battle fought ſtoutly, having * berg 

the lord Nortis's ſecond ſon; Henry Ca- horſes killed under him. Camden, F:. lievre 


y:3%.H and Themas Morgan, colonels. 460. 


the 
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the exerciſes of the publick offices, as well as the catholicks. 
This requeſt was granted, on condition the catholicks ſhould 
enjoy 'the ſame privilege in Holland and Zealand ; but theſe 
two provinces, without directly oppoſing this reſolution, found 
means however to evade the condition annexed. Thence aroſe 
great diviſions among the confederates, The catholicks would 
yield nothing in the provinces where they were maſters, ſince 
Holland and Zealand did not perform what was ordained, and 


the reformed would ſeize by force what was granted them by 
the ſtates. 
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Whilſt theſe differences ſenſibly leſſened the union of the The Gantois 
confederate provinces, it happened that the inhabitants of increaſe the 


Ghent expelled the city all the Romiſh prieſts, and without + 


obeying the archduke and the prince of Orange, who com- 
manded them to recall them, prepared for their defence, in 
caſe they ſhould be compelled to ſubmit. On the other hand, 
the people of Artois and Hainault refuſed to ſufter the re- 
formed in their territories, and even pretended that the Gan- 
tois ought to be reduced to their duty by force. But the 
prince of Orange ſtoutly oppoſed all violent methods, by rea- 
ſon of the manifeſt danger of turning the arms of the confe- 
derates againſt themſelves, at a time when Don John of Au- 
ſtria was preparing to do his utmoſt to deſtroy them. And 
Indeed, ſhortly after he attempted to force the army of the 
ſtates, which was ſtrongly intrenched, but was bravely re- 
pulſed. This attempt failing contrary to his expectation, he 
made freſh offers of peace, to amuſe the ſtates till the arrival 
of a confiderable body of troops which were coming to him. 
For the ſame reaſon, the ſtates readily entered into treaty to 
gain time, becauſe they expected prince Caſimir with an army, 
and the duke of Anjou, who was now on the borders of Hai- 
nault with eight thouſand men. Don John's ſuccours coming 
firſt, he broke off the negotiation, and renewed the hoſtilities, 
being at the head of thirty thouſand foot and fixteen thouſand 
horſe, Prince Caſimir arriving alſo preſently after, the army 
of the ſtates was fixty thouſand ſtrong, whilſt the duke of 


ivifion, 
trada, 


Anjou took in Hainault the little town of Binck. Caſimir's 8 
army was chiefly paid by the queen, whoſe intefeſt it was to Thuanus, 


hinder Don John from growing: too powerful in the Nether- 
lands, though, feigning to be ignorant of his deſigns, ſhe found 
other pretences to juſtify her aſſiſting the Rates *. 


& About this time, count Swartzen- 
derg from the emperor, Pompon de Bel - 
lerre from the king of France, and the 
und Cobham and fir Francis Walſing- 


ham from queen Elizabeth, repaired to 
the United Provinces, to find out ſome 
way for making a peace; but nothing 
could be agreed on, Camden, p. 460. 
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| The diviſions betwixt Ghent and the provinces of - Artois 
1578. and Hainault rendered the great armament of the ſtates inef- 
— fectual. Some of their troops complaining they were not duly 
Strada, paid, ſuddenly quitted the, army and took Menin. Shortly 
after, colonel Montigny followed their example with his 
whole regiment, and headed all the deſerters. After that he 
joined the troops of Artois, and made inroads into the pro- 
vince of Flanders. Then the Gantois ſeeing their neigh- 
bours ſo powerful, and able to give them law, called prince 
Caſimir to their relief, and promiſed to pay his troops. The 
prince accepted their offer, and, coming to Ghent, the duke 
of Anjou refuſed to join the army of the ſtates, unleſs prince 
Caſimir would return with his Germans; and as he could 
not prevail, he retired to France, leaving his troops free to 
join thoſe of Montigny. Thus theſe two princes, who came 
into the Low-Countries on purpoſe to aid the confederate 
provinces, ſerved only to ruin their affairs, by fomenting diſ- 
Caſimir cord among the inhabitants. Some time after, Caſimir paſſed 
_— — England i, probably to vindicate his conduct to Elizabeth, 
Caen Who had ſupplied him with money to raiſe and maintain his 
Strada, army. | 

Death of Don John of Auſtria had not time to improve the troubles 
Don John raiſed in the Netherlands, being prevented by death the Iſt of 
| = — October. There had been a conſpiracy againſt him, for 
Camden, Which two Engliſhmen, Ratcliffe ® and Grey, were executed, 
Strada, But he could not eſcape the poiſon which the king his brother 
cauſed to be given him, if we may believe ſome writers. After 
his death, Alexander Farneſe prince of Parma took upon him 
the command of the army, till farther orders from the court 
of Spain. His principal care was to cheriſh the diſſention be- 
tween the Flemings and the inhabitants of Hainault and Ar- 

tois, in which he tucceeded to his wiſh. 
The duke of Whilſt the duke of Anjou was in the Low-Countries, he 
Anjou preſſes ſent into England a gentleman called Bacqueville, to renew 
his mos, the. treaty of his martiage with the queen. The king of 
Elizabeth. France alſo ſent thither Rambouillet upon the ſame account, 
Cannten. being very deſirous to be freed from a brother, who made bim 

LIU4NUS, 


taken up and put to death, with Grey 
his accomplice, The Spaniards gn? 
out, that at his death he confeſſed he 
was let out of the town on purpole de 
commit this murder, But the Engliſh, 
who were preſent, deny he made any 
ſuch confeflion. Camden, p. 460, 46], 
' Strype's Ann. tom, il, Po 494. 


I He was in England from January 
22, to February 14. Stow, p. 685, 

m Egremond Ratcliffe, ſon to Henry 
ear! of Suſſex by his ſecond wife, who 
had bcen a violent man in the northern 
rebellion, and now ſerved under Don 
John, was acruſe@ by the Engliſh fugi- 


ſinate Don John, upon which he was 
F Fei » oy ; very 
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very uneaſy by his levity, which ſuffered him to be directed by Eliz. 


ple who had not always his intereſt in view. - The queen 
received theſe envoys ſo very graciouſly, that all the world 
imagined ſhe really intended to marry. It is difficult to know 
whether, being then five and forty years old, ſhe ſeriouſly 
thought of eſpouſing the duke of Anjou who was but twenty, 
or taking a ſort of pride in being wooed, only meant to amuſe. 
him. For my part, I believe it to be an effect of her policy, 
that her enemies, upon the rumour of her going to marry the 
duke of Anjou, might be Jeſs eager to purſue their defigns 
againſt her, I mean the private deſians upon her life, ſince 
there was then no likelihood of her being openly attacked, nor 
conſequently any urgent reaſon to determine her to marry. 
She had nothing to fear from Scotland. France was not then 
in condition to make any conſiderable attempt upon England. 
The king of Spain was wholly intent upon procuring the 
crown of Portugal, In a word, rne ſituation of the affairs of 
the Netherlands permitted not Don John of Auſtria to exe- 
cute his vaſt projects. Thus, in all appearance, the queen 
upon this occaſion acted folely out of policy. But betore I 
relate the event of the negotiation, it will be neceſſary to give 
2 general knowledge of what pafled in Scotland during the 
ear 15 8. 

: The — of Morton ſtill governed that kingdom as regent, Affairs of 
but in ſuch a manner, that he daily created to himſelf freſh 823 
enemies. If Melvil is to be credited, he was proud and co- p. 124. 
vetous. He ſought pretences againſt the rich to rob them of 
their eſtates, and could ſuffer about him ſuch only as were 
always ready to flatter him. Elizabeth, whoſe intereſt it was 
to preſerve peace in Scotland, under the government of a man 
on whom ſhe could depend, was afraid that at length the 
legent's ill- conduct would deprive her of that advantage. 
| Wherefore ſhe diſpatched Randolph into Scotland, under Camden. 
colour of congratulating the king, who was then between Thuanue 
eleven and twelve years old, upon the progreſs he was making 

n his ſtudies. But the ambaſlador's chief buſineſs was to in- 
ſtil into the earl of Morton a little more moderation, and 
berſuade him to live in a good underſtanding with the earls of 
Argyle and Athol, and ſome other lords, who being diſſatiſ- 
| fied might in the end raiſe troubles in the kingdom. The 
regent took this advice in good part, but not knowing how to 
improve it, was himſelf the ſole cauſe of his ruin. 
| The king had for governor Alexander Areskine, fon or Melvil, 
| rother of the late earl of Mar, and four preceptors, of whom p. 225. 

| George Buchanan was one. The earl of Morton having 
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imprudently diſobliged theſe men, they found means to ſet the 


young king againſt him. This was not very difficult, conſi- 
dering the king's age, the continual acceſs they had to him, 
and the frequent occaſions the regent gave them to take notice 
of his ill- management. When they bad prepared the king 
almoſt to their wiſh, they ſent for the earls of Argyle and 
Athol, who had now ' privately taken meaſures to execute 
their purpoſe. © "Theſe two lords very eaſily perſuaded the king 
to Tay aſide this troubleſome regent, and take himſelf the reins 
of the government”, promiſing to aſſiſt him in it. This was 
done fo ſuddenly, that the earl of Morton, who ſuſpected 
nothing, was not able to prevent it. The ſtates of the king. 
dom meeting at the ſame time, confirmed by their authority 
what the king had done, and appointed a council of twelye 
lords, among whom was the earl of Morton. But inſtead of 
taking his place in the council, he fergned to be weary of the 
court, and retired to his own houſe, where he ſeemed wholly 
employed in cultivating his gardens. 

The young king having taken the government into his 
hands, ſent immediate notice of it to queen Elizabeth, de- 
manding withal, the lands of the late earl of Lenox his grand- 
father, and the renewal of the alliance between England and 
Scotland. It was not the way of Elizabeth and her council to 
be governed by motives of generoſity, but rather to uſe arti- 
hce, in order to reap from every occurrence all the benefit 
poſſible. Nothing could be more juſt than the king of Scot- 
land's demand. The counteſs of Lenox his grandmother, 
who lately died in England e, had enjoyed, fo long as ſhe 
lived, the eſtate aſſigned her by Henry VIII. her uncle, when 
ſhe married the carl of Lenox. He gave alſo certain lands to 
the earl her huſband, to ſupport the honour of being married 
to a princeſs of the blood- royal. Who could therefore be 
their more lawful heir, than the king of Scotland their grand- 
fon? And yet the council of England pretended, the inheri- 
tance might be claimed by Arabella Stewart, daughter of 
Charles Stewart, younger brother to the late earl of Lenox, 
under colour that ſhe was born in the kingdom; though in 
England, the princes of the royal family are not to be conli- 
dered as foreigners, in what place ſoever they are born. Not 


n Thaugh he was not yet twelve king of Great Britain, having ſurvived 
years old, eight children, died this year, on March 
o Margaret Douglaſs counteſs of Le- 10, in her grand elimacterick, and was 
nox, niece o Henry VIII. by his eldeſt buried at Weſtminſter, with a ſtately 
ſiſter, widow of Matthew Stewart carl funeral at the queen's charges. Cam- 
of Lenox, and grandmother to James I. den, p. 461, Sandford, p. 525 520. 


that 
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that the queen intended to debar the king of Scotland entirely Eliz. 
of his inheritance, but had a mind to hold him in ſubmiſſion, 
by an intimation that the ſame reaſon might be uſed to deprive 
him of his right to ſucceed to the crown of England, and that 
he wanted her to ſurmount the difficulties which might occur. 
For this reaſon, ſhe ordered the rents of the lands to be ſe- 
queſtred by the lord Burleigh, maſter of the wards. | As to 
the renewing of the alliance between the two crowns, ſhe 
appointed commiſſionets to treat of that affair with the Scot- 
tiſh ambaſladors, "The commiſſioners required the ambaſſa- 
dors to make propoſitions anſwerable to the gratitude due 
from the king their maſter to the queen, for placing and ſup- 
porting him on the throne, at the expence of her treaſure, 
and the blood of her ſubjects. The ambaſſadors replied, they 
had only power to renew the alliance between the two crowns, 
with an additional article for the defence of the proteſtant 
religion ?, received in Scotland fince the laſt treaty. The 
Engliſh, deſiring to make the alliance to be conſidered as very 
advantageous to the king of Scotland, propoſed, that in return 
for the favours the king had received, and daily did receive 
from their queen, and for the advantages the league was to 
procure to Scotland, he ſhould promiſe not to make any al- 
liance with other princes or ſtates, nor to marry without the 
queen of England's conſent. But the ambaſſadors abſolutely 
rejected the propoſition, | 

Mean while, the earl of Morton, who had correſpondents The earl of 
in Sterling, where the king reſided, appearing one night at Morton re- 
the gate of the town with a company of armed men, it was ef 
opened to him, and he entered without oppoſition. Then he Camden. 
went directly to the king's palace, of whole perſon he became Mev, 
maſter, and expelling his enemies, reſumed the poſt he had ** ***" 
been obliged to relinquiſh. The earl of Athol, who had been 
made chancellor, died ſhortly after, not without ſuſpicion of 
_ poiſoned, We muſt now return to the affairs of Eng- 
and 4, | 

Prince Caſimire left not the court of England till about the 1579. 
middle of February. He had been honoured and careſſed in The — 
an extraordinary manner, the queen having ſhown, it would 3 
be grateful to her to render his ſtay in England as agreeable as prince Ca- 
poſſible. Before his departure ſhe conferred on him the Order fimire. 
of St. George, and put on the garter herſelf about his leg. agg 


tow. 
p Againſt the pope and his confede- and widow of Martin Keys. Strype's Feb, 8. 
tates, Camden, p. 470. Ann. tom. ii. p. 548. 
q This year died the lady Mary Grey, r She allo ſettled a yearly penſion on 
one of the daughters of Henry duke of him, Camden, p. 471, 
Sulfolk, ſiſter to the lady Jane Grey, 


It 
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Eliz, It was not without reaſon ſhe uſed him thus civilly. He had 
1579. ftill a conſiderable body of troops ready to aſſiſt the protettants, 
and it was no ſmall advantage to her, that ſhe could rely on 
him by ſupplying him with money. In the preſent ſituation 
of her affairs, nothing deſerved her care more than to hinder 
the ruin of the proteſtants in France and the Netherlands, 
ſince on their preſervation depended her ſafety. Caſimire was 
her inſtrument to continue, in the Low-Countries, troubles 
which made her ſleep in peace. When he arrived in the 
Netherlands, he found his horſe had accepted the duke of 
Parma's paſſport for their ſafe return into Germany, becauſe, 
wanting their pay, they would neither ſerve any longer, nor 
ſtay in the country. 
Simic the At the ſame time, the queen was employed in an affair 
French en- which required her whole attention : I mean, the negotiation 
oo Fe Of Net marriage with the duke of Anjou. Beſides Rambouil- 
duke of An- let and Bacqueville, who had been in England ſome time 
rk upon that account, the king of France had alſo ſent Simie *, 
Thuanus, à man of parts, and very fit for the purpoſe. Elizabeth had 
a large ſhare of wit and ſenſe, and was perfectly acquainted 

with her own intereſts; but was not free from all the paſſions 

of her ſex. Simie ſoon diſcovering her temper, did not loſe 

his time in ſolliciting the duke of Anjou's ſuit by reaſons of 

ſtate and policy: ſhe knew more of that matter than himſelf, 

But he fo artfully choſe the moſt proper way to win her heart, 

that he gained her ear more than the duke of Anjou would 

have done himſelf, All were ſurprized at the great change 

they ſaw in her, and at the progreſs the duke of Anjou had 

Camden, made by the help of Simié. Nay, *twas believed he had uſed 
love-potions, and other unlawful arts, ſuch was his addreſs to 

render himſelf agreeable, if after all he was not himſelf de- 

ceived by the queen. Above all things, he took great care to 

ruin the earl of Leiceſter, not having the ſame reaſons as the 

Engliſh conrtiers to manage that favourite. It was he who 

revealed to the queen Leiceſter's clandeſtine marriage with the 

ear} of Eſſex's widow, and the diſcovery put her into fuch a 

Leicefler paſſion, that ſhe was going to ſend him to the Tower. Lei- 
great enemy ceſter was vexed to ſee himſelf thus braved by a foreigner. 
to Sims. Is even faid, he bribed one of the guards to aflaſſinate him. 


s He is called by the French writers, verſary, had not generouſly diſſuaded her, 
the baron de Simier, See P. Daniel, being of opinion, that no man ought to 
tom. ix. p. 118. Thuanus gives him be troubled for lawful marriage. Hov- 
this character, * Johannes Simieus, ever, Camden affirms, that Leiceſter was 
% homo blandimentis, & aſſentatiuncu- ordered not to ſtir out of Greenwich- 
© lis innutritus aulicis, lib. 66. caſtle, Camden, p. 471. 

t If Suſſex, though his deadlieſt ad- 
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It is at leaſt certain, the queen fearing the French envoys Eliz. 
might receive ſome affront, took them under her eſpecial pro- 1579. 
tection, and commanded by proclamation, that no man ſhould 
offer them any injury, It happened ſhortly after, that as the 4 viſtol fired 
queen was in her barge on the Thames, near Greenwich, into the 
with the three French envoys , a piſtol was diſcharged out of geen 
a boat, and one of her bargemen wounded, The man that ＋ 4 

. a Tuly 17, 
fired the piſtol was taken immediately, and threatned with the Camden. 
rack; but he cleared himſelt ſo ingenuouſly, that the queen Stow. 
was perſuaded of his innocence. She took occaſion from her 
pardoning this man, to diſplay the affection ſhe had for her 
ſubjects, ſaying, * She could believe nothing of her people, 
« which a parent could not believe of his own children.” 

Shortly after, the duke of Anjou came incognito into Eng- The duke of 
land with only two ſervants. He went to court without being —.— * 
known, and after ſome private diſcourſe with the queen, re- 1 
turned into France. Two months after, the queen ordered Camden. 
ſome of her moſt truſty privy-counſellors , to examine toge- bes An. 
ther the advantages and miſchiefs which might ariſe from her 
marriage with the duke of Anjou, and report them to her. 

Whilſt Eh-.Seth was intent upon gaining the king of Eſme Stuart 
France's friendſhip, the duke of Guiſe was framing a plot rakes 
capable of creating her one day much trouble, As England Elizabeth at 
could be conveniently invaded only from Scotland, Guiſe, variance. 
who had not relinquiſhed the project formed by the late duke YM» 
his father and the cardinal his uncle, was deviſing means to 33 
accompliſh it, by ſetting Elizabeth and the king of Scotland 
at variance. He made uſe for that purpoſe of Eſme Stewart, 
baron d'Aubigny, who came to Scotland under colour of 
paying his reſpects to the king as his near relation. He was 
ſon of John Stewart, younger brother of Matthew earl of 
Lenox, the young king's grandfather. This lord, who was 
ſettled in France, where his family held the barony of Au- 
bigny in Berry, being come to the king, ſo artfully inſinuated 
himſelf into his good graces, that in a little time he became 
his favourite. There was alſo about the ſame time another Stewa't of 
young man, ſprung from a branch of the Stewart family, dil- 3 


tinguiſhed by the name of Oghiltry, who was very much james's fa- 


beloved by the king. Theſe two favourites joined together to vourites, 
ruin the earl of Morton, as well for the ſake of their own np 


u Camden ſays, only Simiẽ, with the Suſſex and Leiceſter, Hatton and Wal- 
earl of Lincoln, and. Hatton her vice- fingham, Camden, p. 471, 
chamberlain, were in the boat with her. x See the articles propoſed by the 
Ibid, 72 W e duke for his marriage, in Strype's Ann. 

w The lord Burghley, the earls of tom, ii. p. 561, 

intereſt, 
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Eliz. intereſt, as becauſe it was neceſſary, in order to execute ths 
1579. duke of Guiſe's deſigns, to be rid of a lord, who was too 
much attached to the intereſt of England. To compaſs their 
The two fa- ends, they perſuaded the king to take a progreſs into ſome of 
3 Fa his counties, well knowing the regent had buſineſs which 
'® the would not ſuffer him to attend him. The earl of Morton 
earl of not miltruſting theſe young men, who ſeemed only to mind 
8 trifles, oppoſed not the king's deſign. During the progreſs, 
p. 127. the two favourites inſtilled into the king an utter averſion to 
the regent, and an exceſſive deſire to be freed from him. We 

ſhall fee preſently the effects of this averſion; but it will be 

proper firſt to mention what had palled in the Netherlands. 

Affairs of The army of the ſtates being much weakened by the retreat 
- Scam of the German troops, the prince of Parma beſieged Maeſ- 
Grotius, tricht, whilſt plenipotentiaries on both ſides were treating a 
Strada. peace at Cologne. But this negotiation ſerved only to divide 
Thuanus. the confederates the more. From that time ſeveral lords for- 
ſook them. Montigny came to the prince of Parma's army 

with the forces under his command. Attois and Haynault 

made a ſeparate treaty, and ſome other provinces returned to 

the obedience of the king of Spain. The prince of Orange 

ſeeing this defection, uſed his endeavours to unite ſtill more 

ſtrictly the provinces which perſiſted in the reſolution to throw 

Union of off Philip's yoke. He ſucceeded at length, and cauſed the 
tech famous union of Utrecht to be ſigned, between Holland, Zea- 
8 land, Friſeland, and Utrecht, the articles whereof are to be 
Du Maurier, ſeen in the hiſtories of thoſe countries. Ghent and Ypres 
afterwards came into the union, and the prince of Orange ws 

made governor of Flanders. Mean while, the prince of Par- 

ma took Maeſtricht, after which he diſbanded moſt of the 

Spaniſh and Italian troops, according to his promiſe. This 

ſincerity procured him Mechlin, Lifle, and Valenciennes. 

1580. The city of London increaſing exceſſively, to the detri- 
A prohibi- ment of the reſt of the towns, the queen thought it necetlary 


TI 


tion gant to remedy this inconvenience. She publiſhed therefore, in the 
enlarging the 


city © 
12 y This year, on February 20, died fir treaty betwixt William Harbourn an 
Camden, Nicholas Bacon, lord-keeper of the great Engliſhman, and Muftapha Beg, a Turk- 
ſeal, and was buried in St. Paul's cathe- iſh baſſa, granted, That the Englift 
dral, He was ſucceeded by fir Thomas merchants might freely trade throvgu- 
Bromley, lord chancellor.---This ſame out the Turkiſh dominions, in like man- 
year, on Novemb. 21, died alſo fir Tho- ner as the French, Venetians, and other 
mas Greſham knight, founder of the neighbouring nations did, Whercufen 
Royal Exchange, and of Greſham-col- the Englith merchants, by the queen 5 
lege in London, and was buried in St, privilege, affociated tiemfelves into à 
Hellen's Biſhopſeate-ſtreet, Stow, p. company, called the Turkey Company» 
68 6, 636.---"ihis year alſo, Amurath Camden, p. 472, 

Cham, emperor of the Turks, upon 


begin- 
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new buildings within three miles of the gates of the city, 
upon pain of impriſonment, and forfeiture of the materials *. 
It were to be wiſhed for England, that this prohibition had 
been punctually executed even to this day, ſince the city is ſo 
enlarged, that it is grown a monſtrous head to a body of a 
moderate ſize, to which it bears no proportion. 

But there was a ſtill more preſſing evil, which it was no leſs 
neceſſary to remedy, I mean the hindering of the Engliſh 


ſeminaries in foreign countries from ſending prieſts into Eng- Rheims. 
land to preach ſedition and rebellion, under colour of admi- Camden. 


niſtring the ſacraments to the catholicks: The prieſts ex- 
pelled England in the beginning of this reign, had ſet up a 
college at Douay in 1568, by means of William Allen an 
Oxford man, afterwards cardinal, Whilſt the duke of Alva 
was governor of the Netherlands, in this college were formed 
all the plots I have mentioned in favour of the queen of Scots. 
But Don Lewis de Requeſens having baniſhed from the Low- 
Countries all the Engliſh fugitives, the members of Douay- 
college retired, ſome to Rome, and ſome to Rheims, where 
they erected ſeminaries, under the protection of the pope and 
the cardinal of Lorrain archbiſhop of Rheims. It was theſe 
two ſeminaries which ſupplied the catholicks in England with 
prieſts, Whilft the court imagined theſe men only admi- 
niſtred the ſacraments in private to thoſe of their religion, no 
notice ſeemed to be taken of it. But it was diſcovered at 
length, that they were diligent in ſpreading pernicious prin- 
ciples, which might be attended with ill conſequences. They 
maintained, that the pope had by divine right full power to 
dethrone kjggs, and Elizabeth being excommunicated and de- 
poſed by Pius V. 's bull, her ſubjects were freed from their alle- 


giance, Four of theſe dangerous emiſſaries were condemned Four prieſts 


and executed, for daring to maintain publickly that the queen 
was lawfully depoſed *, 

This did not hinder the two ſeminaries from continually 
fending into England incendiaries, with whom were joined 
Robert Parſons and Edmund Campian jeſuits, who were the 
irſt of that order employed to preach the forementioned d in- 
gerous tenets, They had obtained of the pope a bull, dated 
the 14th of April 1580, declaring that pope Pius's bull did for 
ever bind Elizabeth and the hereticks, but not the catholicks, 
till a favourable opportunity ſhould offer to put it in execution. 


2 And ordered, that no more than a Namely, Hanſe, Nelſon, Maine, 
one family ſhould dwell in a houſe. and Sherwood, Stow, p. 632, Cam- 
Camden, Ps 476, den, P. 476. 


Theſe 


beginning of the year 1 580, a proclamation, prohibiting any Eliz. 


—  — - 
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Eliz. Theſe two jeſuits had profeſſed the proteſtant religion, and 
1580, even bore offices in the univerſity of Oxford b. After that, 
withdrawing out of the kingdom, they returned from time to 
time, appearing one while like clergymen, another while like 
ſoldiers, or in ſome other diſguiſe, and frequented the houſes 
of the catholicks, under pretence of inſtructing and comfort. 
ing them, but in reality to inſpire them with ſedition and re- 
Strype's An. bellion. Nay, they had the confidence to challenge the pro- 
_ i, teſtant clergy to diſpute in print<. All this coming to the 
Pe tee. queen's knowledge, a proclamation was iſſued out, command- 
tion enjoin- INg all thoſe who had any children, wards, kin{men, beyond 
ing the call- ſea, to give in their names to the ordinary in ten days, and 
ing home of call them home within a month 4, with a prohibition to ſup- 


children a 

from foreign ply them with money after that time. By the ſame procla- 
= mation, all perſons were forbid to entertain or harbour any 
gan. 79 Jeſuits or prieſts, ſent forth from the ſeminaries of Rome or 
Strype's An. Rheims, on pain of being puniſhed as rebels and ſeditious 
tom. iii, perſons. 

Another Shortly after, printed books were diſperſed, intimating, that 
threatning the pope and the king of Spain had conſpired to conquer Eng- 
Carden land and reſtore the catholick religion, and exhorting the 


Engliſh papiſts to encourage the deſign. Whereupon the 
queen iſſued out another proclamation, declaring, ſhe was not 
ignorant of the practices of her enemies, but by the bleſſing 
of God and the help of her faithful ſubjects, ſhe was able to 
withſtand their attacks, both at. home and abroad : That 
moreover, as the plots which were contriving were not only 
againſt her perſon, but alſo againſt the whole kingdom, ſhe did 
not intend to be cruel to the good by ſparing the bad; and 
therefore ſuch as would not for the future keep within the 
| bounds of their duty, were to expect no favour®. 

Deſcent of The menaces from the pope and the king of Spain were 

the Spa- not entirely fruitleſs, ſince it appeared this wh, year that 


meek there was a plot formed againſt Ireland. Arthur Grey, lord- 
Camden, | | 
Stow, b Robert Parſons was born in Somer- againſt jeſuits and ſeminary priefty 


| ſetſhire, and brought up at Baliol-col- April 24, 1582, which may be ſcen in 
! lege. Edmund Campian was a Lon- Strype's Ann. tom. iti, p. 83, &c. 
| doner, fellow of St John's-college, and e There came alſo about this time 
proctor of the univerſity in 1568. ſectaries out of Holland, who called 
Camden, p. 477. themſelves of the Family of Love, and 
c Campian likewiſe publiſhed his maintained, That thoſe only were elected 
Decem Rationes, in defence of the Ro- and ſhould be ſaved, who were admitted 
miſh communion. His hook was an- into their family, and all the reſt were 
ſwered by Dr. Whitaker, Camden, p. reprobates, and ſhould be damned; and 
477 the like abſurd tenets. Camden, p. 
d Within four months. Camden, p. 477. 
476. There was another proclamation 
deputy 
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deputy of that iſland, had intelligence that ſeven hundred 
Spaniards and Italians, ſent by the pope and Philip II. were 
landed without oppoſition , under the command of San Jo- 
ſeppo an Italian, and had raiſed a fortihcation, which they 
called the Fort del Oro. The earl of Ormond, who was not 
far from thoſe quarters, poſting thither with ſome troops, took 
a few priſoners, who declared, they had brought arms for five 
or fix thouſand men, who were to join them in order to drive 
the Engliſh out of the iſland. The earl not having ſufficient 
forces to beſiege the fort, content-d himſelf with inveſting it, 
till the lord-deputy, who was on the march, ſhould join him, 
A little after, the fort was beſieged in form, and compelled to 
ſurrender the fifth day at diſcretion. This ſucceſs was ſullied 
by the cruelty of the Engliſh, who, under pretence of the 
great difficulty of guarding ſo many priſoners, put the Spa- 
niards to the ſword, and hanged all the Iriſh. 


This year was memorable for the return of Francis Drake Prake's 
from his voyage round the world. He had navigated in Ame- fei 


rica, upon the north and ſouth ſeas, and amaſſed a prodigious 
quantity of gold and filver taken from the Spaniards. At his 


his vovage 
round the 
world. 


return, which was in November, the queen knighted him, Sanden 


and was pleaſed to dine in the ſhip which had made fo great a 
voyage. After that, ſhe ordered it to be drawn up in a little 


creek near Deptford, and certain inſcriptions to be ſet up in 
memory of the thing s. 


Sto Ws 


Bernardine de Mendoza the Spaniſh ambaſſador made great The Spanith 
complaints againſt Drake. He required, that he ſhould be *>*#+9or » 

. : . . . 1 complaints 
puniſhed for his robberies, and for daring to fail in the ſeas 


F i | againſt 
which were under the dominion of the king of Spain, and all Drake. 


the money, plundered upon the Spaniards, reſtored. He was 


told, that the Indian ocean was common to all the nations of The quezn's 
Europe, and that the Engliſh by no means allowed of the eee 
propriety aſſumed by the king of Spain, nor of the pope's pre- 


; tended donation, who had no right to diſpoſe of countries and 
las which belonged not to him: That Drake ſhould be al- 
ways ready to anſwer in law whenever he ſhould be attacked, 


f Admiral Winter had waited a good ſame port November 3» 1580. When 
while tor thei. coming, and returned to the ſhip was hawled up, the ſame day 
England about Michaelmaſs ; but upon ſome Wincheſter ſcholars ſet up ſome 
= news of their landing, he went back to verſes on tie main-ma in praiſe of 
Ireland. Camden, p. 475. Drake, which I ſuppoſe were the in- 

5 H- fallen from Plymouth the 13th fcriptions mentioned by Rapin. Two 
e December 1577, and returned to the of the verſes were as follow: 


Plus ultra Herculeis inſcribas, Drace, Columnis, 
Et magno dicas, Hercale m::jor ero. Camden, p. 477--450, 


Ver, VII, Ee and 
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Eliz. and to hinder him from converting the gold and ſilver to his 
1580. own uſe. the queen had ordered all the goods he had brought 
home to be ſequeſtred, with deſign to ſatisfy the king of Spain, 
it he could prove they belonged to him or his ſubjects, 
though the charges ſhe had been at in defending Ireland 
againſt the attacks of the Spaniards amounted to a much 
greater ſum. The queen however repaid afterwards part of 
the treaſure d. 
Death of the Henry Fitz-Alan earl of Arundel died this year. He was 
_ c the laſt of that illuitriovs family which had flouriſhed in 
b. „ England above three hundred years i, One of his daughters 


Pick married Thomas Howard duke of Norfolk, and thence it 

Camden. was that the title of earl of Arundel came to the Howard 
family. 

Airs of The religious war was renewed in France in the month 


France. of January, and ended in November by a ſixth treaty of 
peace. 

Philip II. This year Philip II. ſeized the throne of Portugal, vacant 

gets poſſe'= by the death of king Henry. Don Antonio, prior of Crato, 

hon of Por- natural fon to Don Lewis, brother of the late king, would 


— * have diiputed the crown with the king of Spain, but the forces 
of the two competitors being very unequal, Don Antonio's 
endeavours were fruitleſs. 

Atiirs of The affairs of Scotland began to give Elizabeth ſome un- 

N eaſineſs, becauſe ſhe knew king James's two favourites were 

Spotifwood, Uling their utmoſt endeavours to turn him againſt England, 


Che firſt point of their project was to finith the earl of Mor- 
ton's ruin, whom they had already deſtroyed in the Kings 
favour. The ſecond, to engage the king to marry a French 
princeſs. The third, to perſuade him, after his marriage, to 
declare the duke of Guile his lieutenant-general. The advices 
the queen received upon this occaſion wanted not proof, 
fince the had long known the deſign to invade her from Scot— 
land, and ſince what was contriving at king James's court 
was very proper to accompliſh that project. She ſaw morc- 
over, that the two favourites, one of whom was wholly de— 
voted to the houle of Lorrain, gained more and more the love 


and confidence of the king, who delighted to load them with 


h This year, on January 16, the par- who, (being deſcended from the Albe— 
liament met by prorogation at Weſtmin- ney's, antient carls of Arundel and * 
ſte, and wes prorogned again March fex) in the reign of Edward J. receaves 
18. The temporality granted the queen the title of earl without any creation, ir 
a ſubſidy and two fifteenths ; and the regard of his being poileſſed of the cattk 
clergy a ſubſ:dy of 6s. 8 d. to be paid and lordſhip of Arundel, Camden, ;: 
In taree years. 8% Statut. 481. 

1 From the time cf Richard Alan, 


favouts. 
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favours. Aubigny had been made earl and then duke of Eliz. 
Lenox *, and James Stewart was honoured with the title of 
earl of Arran. Upon the intelligence ſhe had received, ſhe 
believed it neceſſary to begin with opening the young king's Aubigny 
eyes in relation to the plots of his favourites, or put bim un- made duke 
der a neceſſity to ſnow that he approved them, which could Ae. 
not but breed great diſcontent among the people of Scotland. r 
To that purpoſe, ſhe ſent fir Robert Bowes, treaſurer of Ber- Aran. 
wick, into Scotland, to accuſe the duke of Lenox before the . 
king and council, of holding with the court of France, and 83 
particularly with the duke of Guiſe, intelligence deſtructive of Bowes ſent 
Scotland and England. The council of Scotland, governed ane 
by the duke of Lenox, thought not proper to admit the accu- r 8 
ſation; but the king ſent into England the lord Hume, to clear He is il1 
his favourite to the queen, who refuſed him audience. No. eceived. 
thing could be more grateful to the favourites than the miſun- 2 x25 agg 
derſtanding which began to be formed between their maſter pale 
and the queen of England. Not to give him time to cool, Morton is 
one day, as the earl of Morton was preſent in the council, tent te pri- 
the earl of Arran accuſed him of being concerned in the late ye, 
king's murder. Upon which he was immediately arreſted, p. 127. 
ſent to priſon in the caſtle of Edinburgh, and afterwards re- SP*i\wood. 
moved to Dunbarton. 

Elizabeth hearing of the earl of Morton's diſgrace, and 188 
finding his attachment to England was the ſole cauſe of it, Randal k i 
diſpatched Randolph immediately to follicit in his behalf, ſent into 
But the favourites intention being rather to exaſperate than Scetland. 
appeaſe, his interceſſion was in vain. Randolph ſeeing the oxy 
king ſo beſet that it was not poſſible to prevail, demanded an He can 20 no 
audience of the ſtates, then aſſembled. He repreſented, how See with 
neceſſary a good underſtanding with England was to them, — > 
what the queen his miſtreſs had done for Scotland fince the Melvil, 
king's birth, how great an affection ſhe had ever expreſſed for E. 727: 
him, and with what pains and charge ſhe had always pro- wo _ 
tected his faithful ſubjects : That, notwithſtanding all this, ton. i. 
the duke of Lenox was endeavouring to ſow diſcord between P. 621. 
the two kingdoms, and had ſo far ſucceeded, that the kin 
now looked upon the queen of England his good kinſwoman 
as an enemy. The ſtates heard his harangue, and returned 
a general anſwer, which demonſtrated their being directed by 
the court. So, finding he could obtain nothing either from He tries to 
the king or the ſtates, he began to practiſe upon the great fir up a re- 


on in 


k He was alſo made chamberlain of Scotland, and captain ef Dunbarton- GG 
«tle, Camden, p. 472. | 


1580. 


L 2 men, 
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Eliz, men, to perſuade them to riſe in arms, whilſt Elizabeth 
1581. ſhould ſend forces towards the borders!. As all this could 
not be done without the knowledge of the king and his fa- 

James pro- vourites, the government of Sterling was taken from the ea] 
—_ * nis of Mar, who was ſuſpected of being too good a friend of the 
Niehl, Engliſh, and the king publiſhed an order to all his ſubjects fi 
b. 127. to bear arms, to hold themſelves ready to march at a mo- 
>poritwood. ment's warning. But as Elizabeth meant only to terrify the 
king of Scotland, and not to wage war with him for the 

ſake of the earl of Morton, ſhe ordered her troops to re. 

The earl of tire. Probably Elizabeth's endeavours to ſave the prifoner'; 
erh life rather haſtened his death, ſince preſently after he was con- 
ine,, demned and beheaded, He confeſſed the earl of Bothiye! 


June 2, 


Camden, Imparted to him his deſign to kill the king, but denied he ha 


vel, any hand in the murder. He ſaid alſo, he had intended to 
ten Carry the king into England, that being educated among the 


Engliſh, he might find the leſs difficulty to obtain the crown 
of that kingdom after the queen's death. Randolph ſecing 
. __w © 
Elizabeth had no deſign to ſupport the great men of Scct- 
land whom he had gained, retired without taking his audience 
of leave, | | 
The two The earl of Morton being dead, the two favourites be- 
favouri'” came more and more maſters of the king and the covern- 
grow odious, . . Y 
ment of the kinzdom, without regarding the people's mur- 
murs, who could not without indignation ſee themſelucs at 
the mercy of two raw and unexperienced young men. The 
Their cha- duke of Lenox had ſome good qualities, but had no know: 
racter, ledge of the affairs of Scotland, and beſides, was a catho- 


a 128 129, Iick, and deemed the duke of Guiſe's creature. Ibis gar? N 
occaſion to fear he had formed projects deſtructive of the tel 
ion and liberty of Scotland. The earl of Arran was an t 
atheiſt, and one of the moſt wicked of men, if Mn | t 
teſtimony is to be entirely credited. He pretended to b« '* Wi 11 
duke of Lenox's friend, but laboured to ruin him, by g 
him counſels capable of making him forfeit the love n qt 
eſteem of the nobles and people. On the other hand, Þ 
privately hinted to the clergy, that the reformed religion u Mm 
in great danger, if timely care was not taken to oppoſe its = 
duke of Lenox's pernicious deſigns. By theſe ſedret praciics n 


he ſo managed, that the duke became odious to the Wade 


kingdom. 


The articles ; f 3 
of tlie During theſe tranſactions in Scotland, the court of France 


» 0 3 . . 2 both, 
queen's mar- earneſtly preſſed the duke of Anjou's marriage with Elizaber 
riage with _ 
pe I There were ſeventeen companies ſent thither. Melril, p. 127. 

99 8 
agreed upon. 


Camden. 
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At laſt, the queen having agreed with Simié upon the chief Eliz, 
articles, Henry III. ſent into England an honourable embaſſy, 1581. | 
conſiſting of Francis of Bourbon prince of Dauphinè, Arthur 

Caſſe marſhal of France, preſident Briſſon, and ſome other | 
perſons of diſtinction. Theſe ambaſladors were received with 

great pomp and magnificence, and the queen appointed to | 
treat with them the lord Burleigh high- treaſurer, Edward 

Clinton earl of Lincoln lord admiral of England, "Thomas 
Ratcliffe carl of Suſſex, Francis Ruſſel earl of Bedford, Ro- 
bert Dudley earl of Leiceſter, fir Chriſtopher Hatton, and fir 
Francis Walſingham, who was made ſecretary of ftate in the 
room of ſir Thomas Smith, lately deceaſed. As every thing 
was almoſt ſettled, the following articles, which were to be 
digeſted in form of treaty, after being approved by the king i 
of France and the duke his brother, were drawn by common j 
conſent. ö 


The marriage ſhall be conſummated within fix weeks after Articles, i 
the ratifying of the treaty. | 
The duke of Anjou and his domeſticks who are not Eng- 
liſh ſhall have the 2 exerciſe of their religion, in ſome cer- ! 
tain place to be appointed within his court. 1 
The duke of Anjou ſhall alter nothing in the religion now 10 
received and eſtabliſned in England. = 
After the conſummation of the marriage, he ſhall enjoy 
the title of king of England, but the adminiſtration of aftairs 
ſhall remain in the hands of the queen alone, | 
Whereas the duke has demanded that he may be crowned | 
king of England preſently after the marriage, and enjoy that | 
honour, in caſe he ſhall come to be guardian of the children 
he ay nary by the queen, it is agreed, the queen ſhall lay 


— 
— 


- 
—_— 


| 
/ 
the affair before the parliament, and promote it as far as lies | 
in her power. | |! 
Letters patents, &c. ſhall run in the name of the king and Wi! 
queen, as in the time of Philip and Mary, | 
The queen ſhall aſſign the duke, by authority of parlia- | 


ment, an honourable penſion to be diſpoſed of as he pleaſes. 
She ſhall procure the parliament to aſſign a yearly penſion 
in Caſe he ſurvives her. 

The duke ſhall make the queen a dowry of forty thouſand 
crowns a year out of the dukedom of Berry, and ſhall put | 
her in preſent poſſeſſion thereof. | 

As to their children, the following articles ſhall be ſettled, | 
which ſhall be ratified in the parliaments of England and 1 
France, namely, | 

Ee 3 All [1 
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Eliz. All the children, as well males as females, ſhall ſucceed to 
158 1. their mother's inheritance, each in his order, according to the 
cuſtoms of England. e e n 


If the crown of France happens to fall to the duke of An- 
jou, or his heirs, and there be two males, the eldeſt ſhall 
ſucceed in the kingdom of France, and the ſecond in that of 
LESS. =: % 

If there be but one ſon, he ſhall enjoy both crowns, but 
ſhall be obliged to refide in England eight months in every 
two years. F N by 

If the duke never comes to the crown of France, his chil- 
dren ſhall inherit his appennagee. 5 | 

If he out-live the queen, he ſhall have the guardianſhip of 
the children; of the males till they are eighteen, and of the 
females till fifteen, | art 

If the duke die before the time of guardianſhip be expired, 
it ſhall be left to the diſpoſal of the parliament. 

After theſe articles relating to the children, and ſerving 
. to ſettle the ſucceſſion, it was further agreed: 
1 The duke ſhall prefer no foreigner to any poſt or office in 
England. 

tle ſhall not carry the queen out of the kingdom, without 
her own and the expreſs conſent of the peers of the realm. 

If ſhe die without iſſue, he ſhall pretend no claim to 
England. 

He ſhall not convey the crown-jewcls out of the king- 
dom. 

He ſhall leave all the places in the hands of the Engliſh, 
and ſhall not remove from thence any warlike ſtores. 

There ſhall be a particular treaty of league between France 
and England, with the proper ratitications. 

By a ſeparate article ſigned apart by itſelf, it was agreed, 
*© 'T he queen ſhall not be bound to conſummate the mar- 
< riage, before ſhe and the duke of Anjou ſhall thoroughly 
e ſatisfy one another in certain points, and ſhall certify the 
king of France thereof within ſix weeks.” It is not known 
upon what account it was neceſſary to take this precaution. 
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1 8 Ever ſince the laſt year, the ſtates of the Low-Countries 
made ſore- had begun to treat with the duke of Anjou, concerning theilt : 
reiza of the offer of the ſovereignty of the confederate provinces, and the a 
0 ith negotiation was ſo far advanced, that the conditions were now . 
Philip Il. agreed. As ſoon as the prince of Orange was almoſt ſure oi l 
is degraded the fucceſs of the affair, he fo ordered it, that the ſtates de. | q 
m_ * clared the king of Spain to have {o;{cited the Where | 

Grot us. 1 | N 


Strada. 


RN LAN . 


the Netherlands, and the duke was expected every hour to 
take poſſeſſion of his new dignity, and opp::ſe the prince of 
Parma, who was beſieging Cambray. The duke arrived in- 
deed in Auguſt, with an army of twenty thouſand men, and 
conſtrained the prince of Parma to raiſe the ſiege, and retire 
to Valenciennes. He made his entry into Cambray the 18th 
of Auguſt, and was declared prince thereof, having firſt taken 
"the 02th. <5 75; | 

In the mean time, Elizabeth ſhowed ſhe had altered her 
mind with regard to her marriage, or had never ſcrioully re. 
ſolved to conſummate it. She only wanted a pretence to break 
it off, or at leaſt to defer it, till time ſhould produce a more 
favourable opportunity. To that end, ſhe ſent into France 
Tames Sommers, clerk of the council, to require that, pur- 
ſuant to the laſt marriage-article, a league offentive and de- 
fenſive ſhould be inſtantly concluded between France and 
England. Henry III. anſwered, that in the articles there was 
no mention of an oflenſive, but he was ready to ſign a deten- 
five league. Sommers replied, the league ſpoken of in th 
articles muſt be deemed offenſive, ſince there was already a 
league defenſive concluded in 1572, which not having been 
violated, wanted no renewal. Upon this, El zabeth ſent 
ſecretary Walſingham to Paris, to improve this difficulty, and 
add ſome others, Walſingham therefore told the king, when 
the queen his miſtreſs firſt reſolved to marry, it was only to 
ſatisfy her people, who deſired a certain ſucceſſion by her 
children, to which end, ſhe had preferred the duke of Arjou 
before all other princes, on account of his perſonal qualities 
and royal deſcent: Nevertheleſs, ſhe could not think of con- 
ſummating the marriage, till the perceived whether it was 
pleaſing to her people, tor fear ſhe ſhould be accuſed of con- 
ſidering of it too late: That the heard with griet, the minds of 
the belt men were averſe to the marriage, and for that reaſon 
ſhe thought it neceſſary to delay it, though ſhe had {till the 
ſame eſteem for the duke of Anjou: That beſides, ſince the 
concluſion of the articles, things had happened which re- 
quired her to think more attentively of her engagement: 
That the duke having accepted the ſovereignty of the Nether— 
lands, had incurred. the diipleafure of the king his brother, 
and this new dignity could not but engage England in a war 
with Spain, ſince it was not poſſible tor the duke to be in war, 
without the queen his ſpouſe being ſo roo: Thar ſhe bel.eved 
therefore the preſent juncture very unſeaſonable to contum- 
mate the marriage; and that it was proper to defer it til] the 
duke ſhould be diſengaged from his war, and the league often- 
Ee4 five 
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Eliz. five and defenſive between France and England concluded ac- 
1581, cording to agreement. Henry plainly perceiving this was only 1 
an evaſion, briefly anſwered, he was ready to renew the 
league defenſive, and would treat of a league offenſive, as ſoon 
as the marriage was conſummated, 
The duke of Theſe things paſſed whilſt the duke of Anjou was in the 
2 ar- Netherlands. After he had raifed the, iege of Cambray, and 
Fuclang. taken Cateau in Cambreſis, the ſtates preſſed him to join his 
Camden. forces with their army, to improve ſo fair an opportunity: 
but the approach of winter furniſhed him with an excuſe to 
{end back his troops into France, that he might go and ſol- 
licit his affairs in England himſelf, He arrived there in No- 
He is well vember, and was received by the queen with ſo rreat re- 
received. fpe*t and civility, that he thought himfelf almoſfi {ure of 
2 "* ſucceſs. One day, as the anniverſary of her coronation was 
The queen Celebrating, the queen being in converſation with him, pulled 
gives him off her ring from her finger and put it on the duke's, which 
Can, made all preſent imagine ſhe had juſt then given him a pro- 
mute. ®. 
She retracts Mean while. the marriage was exclaimed againſt publickly 
OM ad- in the court and city. Walſingham, Leiceſter, Hatton, and 
Camden. others of the queen's confidents, murmured at it more than 
the reſt. Her maids of honour that were moſt intimate with 
her, never ceaſed to repreſent to her all the miſchiefs which 
might from thence befal her, as well as the whole kingdom, 
and {trove by perſuaſions mixt with tears to divert her from 
this ieſolution, I know not whether I am miſtaken in ſuſ- 
pecting all this to be a mere farce, acted by the queen's pri- 
vate orders, to give her a pretence to go from her word, 
Miniſters, courtiers, favourites, are ſeldom ſeen to oppoſe ſo 
openly and publickly the will of their ſovereign, if they are 
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| not certain of approbation, Be this as it will, the queen hav- | 
/ ing ſpent the whole night without taking any reſt, amidſt the ; 
; ſighs and tears of her ladies, went to the duke's room, and - 
talked with him in private. When ſhe withdrew, the duke © 

was ſeen to throw the ring from him, and preſently to take it - 

up again, complaining bitterly of the levity of women, and 

the inconſtancy of the Engliſh. li 

R-mark on Elizabeth's conduct in every thing relating to the marriage th 

tue queen's was fo fingular, that there is no ouefling her thoughts. It 604 

erbt. the huſineſs was only a bare negotiation, prolonged and broke a : 

{ 

m Among whom Aldegond governor fires and peals of ordnance, Camden, 


of Antwerp diſpatched letters away into p. 486, : 

the Netherlands to fignify as much, n Camden favs, the ſent for him, p. 

And Antwerp teſtified her joy by bon- 486. ſy 
Ol: 
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eaſy to be removed. It is ſcarce probable this wile politician 
ſhould think of amuſing to ſuch a degree a brother of the kin 

of France, and who might himſelf one day be king, ſince 
Henry had no children. This is fo much the harder to be 
believed, as there was then no viſible neceſſity to carry her 
diſſimulation ſo far. For my part, I ſee no properer way to 
explain this extraordinary conduct than by faying, that in 
the beginning of the negotiation, her deſign was only to amuſe 
the duke of Anjou e, that afterwards ſhe ſuffered herſelf to 
be won, and ſigned the articles with ſincerity, in a reſolution 
to perform them ; but that after ſigning, ſhe repented. and 
choſe rather to affront the prince than keep her word. Then 
it was that ſhe carried her diſſimulation to the greateſt height, 
in expreffing an extraordinary value for the duke, and labour- 
ing withal to put him out of conceit with the marriage. 
There are two facts very difficult to be reconciled, but upon 


| 425 
off upon the point of concluſion, there would be no cauſe of Eliz. 
wonder. Nothing was more agreeable to the queen's cha- 
rater ; and [I'll venture to ſay, to her intereſt, But the ſign- 
ing and ſealing of the marriage-articles raiſes a difficulty not 


1581. 


my ſuppoſition. The firſt ie, during the duke's ſtay at court, Camden. 
ſhe cauſed a man's hand to be cut off for writing a ſatire Stryp* 3 
upon their marriage ?, After that, ſhe publiſhed a manifeſto _ 


to ſatisfy the publick, that the duke of Anjou had no ill de- 


ſign againſt the proteftant religion, nor had demanded an 
thing in favour of the catholicks. 


The ſecond fact, very op- Decemb. 1. 


poſite to the firſt, is, that ſhe took the opportunity whilſt the Camden. 
duke was with her to put to death Edmund Campian a jeſuit, Hollingin. 


o Strada, and ſome other hiſtorians taken up and condemned to loſe their 


fay, that queen Elizabeth ſet this treaty 
of marriage on foot, only to break off 
the deſign of a match between the duke 
ot Anjou and a daughter of the king of 
Spain, which had been ſome time in 
2zitation : and this is very probable, 


conſidering how afraid queen Elizabeth 


was of an union between the crowns of 
France and Spain, Dec. 2. 1 


| Þ John Stubbs of Lincoln's-inn pub- 
liſied a book againſt the marriage, en- 
titled, © The Diſcovery of a gaping 
Gulph, wherein England is like to be 
: Wwallowed by another French Marriage, 
; if the Lord forbid not the Banns, by 
; letting her ſee the Sin and Puniſhment 

thereof,” Upon which he, and Wil- 


Lam Page who diſperſed the copies, were 


right hands, Which was done accord- 
ingly (by virtue of an act of Philip and 
Marv againſt ſeditious writings) by driv- 
ing a cleaver through the wriſt with a 
mallet, upon a ſcaffold at Weſtminſter, 
I remember, ſays Camden, being preſent, 
that Stubbs, after his right hand was 
cut off, pulled off his hat with his left, 
and ſaid with a loud voice, God ſave the 
Queen, But the multitude ſtood ſilent, 
either out of horror of the puniſhment, 
or pity to the man, or their hatred of 
the match, Camden, p. 487. The 
queen, upon occaſion of this book, pub- 
liſhed a long proclamation, dated Sep- 
tember 27, which the reader may fee in 
Strype's Ann, tom, ii. p. 562, &c. 
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Eliz. with three other prieſts d, convicted of endeavouring to raiſe 
1581. commotions in the kingdom, and obſtinately maintaining that 
the queen was lawfully depoſed. It is eaſy to perceive, if her 
eſteem and affection for the duke of Anjou had been fo great 
as ſhe pretended, ſhe would at leaſt have deferred theſe men's 
puniſhment till after his departure, But doubtleſs ſhe intended 
to let him ſee he would not find in his marriage thoſe com- 
forts he thought to have reaſon to expect. Be this as it will, 
which ever way her proceedings are explained, there is no juſ- 
tifying, in my opinion, either her ſigning the articles, or after- 
wards breaking her word. 
The catho- Whatever the queen's intention might be in this negotia- 
licks expoſe tion, it is certain it was extremely prejudicial to the catholick; 
themſelves . he" | 
to the in England, who entertaining great hopes from the marriage, 
queen's were too haſty to diſcover them. When it was known in 
ſeverity. the world that the articles were ſigned, England was ſudden! 
Camden.  over-run with Romiſh prieſts, jeſuits, and other catholicks, 
who hoped to be ſecure under the duke of Anjou's protection, 
Among theſe, ſome were ſo imprudent as to vent openly the 
moſt extravagant doctrines concerning the pope's power. 2 
crime then unpardonable, becauſe it tended to deprive the 
queen of her royalty, and raiſe a rebellion. It is no wonder 
therefore, that the furious zeal and imprudence of ſome ct 
the catholicks drew upon the whole body ſeverities to which 
the queen would not have been eaſily led, if they had been 
contented to live in quiet, and exerciſe their religion in pri- 
vate without attacking the government. What did them {il 
more injury was, that ſome of them owned they were come 
into England with power to abſolve every man in particular 
from his oath of allegiance, from which Pius V's bull had ab- 
ſolved the whole nation in general. 
DonAntonio . This year, Don Antonio prior of Crato, who pretended to 
or Portugal the kingdom of Portugal and had been crowned at Liſbon, 
©. being- expelled thence by the arms of the king of Spain, 
and then in- withdrew into France, Aſter which he came to Elizabeth, 
to England. who. took care of him, and put him in hopes of a greatet 
Camden, retief, 
1582, Ihe parliament meeting the beginning of the year 15825 
Laws whilſt the duke of Anjou was ſtill in England , palied ve!) 


«painſt the | 
catholicks, q Ralph Sherwin, Luke Kirby, and this year, The act here mention 
Alexander Brian. They weic indicted was made in the ſeſſion held in ti 8 

upon the treaſon-act, 25 Edward III. 1580, and of which notice ha: bee! 

Before theſe, there had been no more taken above. See p. 418. note 2, ans 

than five papiſts put to death in this D'Ewes, p. 266, &c. Rapin has * 

1eign, Camden, p. 487. miſled in this particular dy Camden, f. 

r There was uo ſeſſion of parliament 487, | (ren 
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ſevere laws againſt the catholicks, wherein all thoſe are de- Eliz. 
clared guilty of high treaſon, ** who ſhall endeavour to diſ- 1582. 
« ſuade the ſubjects from their allegiance to the queen, and 
« from the religion eſtabliſhed in the kingdom, or ſhall re- 
« concile them to the church of Rome, as alſo thoſe who ſhall 
« he thus reconciled. Thoſe alſo are fined in two hundred 
« marks and impriſonment for a year, who ſhall ſay maſs ; 
« and they who ſhall be knowingly preſent at maſs, are fined 
« in a hundred marks, with impriſonment alto for a year. 
« Moreover they who abſented themſelves from their pariſh- 
« churches, on the days appointed for divine ſervice, are 
« fined in twenty pounds a month.” It muſt be obſerved, 
that hitherto only one ſhilling to the uſe of the poor had been 
exacted for abſence on Sundays and holidays. This ſhows, 
that before, the laws againſt the catholicks were not ve 
ſevere; neither were they, it is certain, executed with rigour, 
But the indiſcreet zeal of thoſe who would not be ſatisfied with 
this advantage, was the occaſion that all the catholicks were 
deprived of it. 

The duke of Anjou, and thoſe who had attended him into The duke 
England, could plainly perceive under what conſtraint the ud wy, — 
ſhould live, if the marriage was conſummated. In all ap- hoy ” 
pearance, the proceedings of the queen and the parliament Camden, 
againſt the catholicks, did not a little contribute to comfort . F 
him, and perhaps put him out of conceit with a country ſo 
oppoſite to France. Nay, it is very likely, all this was done 
before his eyes with that view. He departed in February, 
having received from the queen many tokens of eſteem and 
affection, the moſt ſubſtantial whereof was a good ſum of 
money * to aſſiſt him in maintaining the war in the Nether- 
lands, The queen having accompanied him to Canterbury, Ad. Pub. 
ordered ſeveral Engliſh lords * to wait upon him as far as w. p. 792- 
Antwerp, where preſently after he received the ducal crown - ee 
of Brabant. By all theſe marks of eſteem and friendſhip, and Brabant. 
by all her civilities, the queen had a mind to repair in ſome Strada. 
meaſure the mortifications ſhe made him undergo during his 1 
tay in England. It is very probable this ſtay was not to his 
advantage, and ſerved only to diſcover the meanneſs of his 
genius and other qualities, 


A hundred thouſand crowns of gold the lords Hunſdon, Willoughby, Wind- 
ſol, each crown worth ſix ſhillings ſterl- ſor, Audley, and Sheffield; fr Philip 
ng, or fixty ſols French money. See Sidney, fir Francis Ruſſel, fir George 


ymer's Foed. tom. xv, p. 792. Bourchier, &c. Camden, p. 488. Stow, 
t He was attended by the earl of Lei- p. 690. 
ceſter, Charles and Thomas Howard; 


Elizabeth 
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| Eliz. Elizabeth was too wiſe not to perceive that her conduct in 
I 1582. the negotiation of her marriage could not but diſoblige the 
11 king of France. So ſhe plainly ſaw that though there had 
Elizabeth's been no other reaſon but this alone, ſhe could not much rely 
ten on his friendſhip. On the other hand, ſhe was not ignorant 
"" how angry the king of Spain was, for that whole bodies of 
| Engliſh troops ſerved in the army of the ſtates of the Low- 
Countries, under the command of Norris. "Though theſe 
men were called volunteers, that is, owned by none, and 
who ſerved at their own charge, it was eaſy to judge that they 
were not there in ſuch numbers, without the tacit or express 
conſent of their queen. Beſides, it was hardly poffible for 
Elizabeth to conceal the ſupplies of money ſhe had given 
prince Caſimir and the duke of Anjou, for the maintenance 
of their armies. Philip II. was the molt potent prince in Eu- 
rope, and the conqueſt of Portugal had lately rendered him 
ſtill more formidable, particularly to the Engliſh. He was 
ſupported by the pope, and had but too much influence in the 
king of France's council. But Elizabeth had no friend on 
whom ſhe could depend. The duke of Guiſe was now la. 
bouring to take from her the king of Scotland, The Iriſh 
wanted only a favourable opportunity to revolt, and the Eng- 
Iifh catholicks were inceſſantly excited to rebellion by the 
pope's emiſſaries. To theſe may be added a great number of 
proteſtants, the queen of Scots adherents, who only waited an 
occalion to ſhow their affection for her. Elizabeth's miniſters 
could not without dread think of all theſe things. "They were 
in continual apprehenſion that ſome terrible ſtorm was goin? 
to fall upon England. To this fear were owing, firſt, the 
league defenſive with France, and then, the project of the 
queen's marriage with the duke of Anjou ; the miniſters judg- 
ing it almoſt impoſſible for her to ſupport herſelf without tome 

powerful alliance. 
She relies on Mean while, whether Elizabeth thought herſelf able to pre- 
” prope * vent or repel the danger, ſhe took but few precautions, rely- 
ing wholly on the affection of her people. This was her bell, 
or rather her only refuge. Aud therefore to endeavour to 
corrupt, and cauſe them to loſe the love and eſteem they had 
for her, was wounding her in a very ſenſible part. To ti 
mult be aſcribed her tender expreſſions whenever ſhe {poke to 
a4 ins her people. It muſt however be confeſſed, that ſhe won het 
it by cood people's love, not only by words and other external demon- 
mem ſtrations, but chiefly by very ſubſtantial deeds, Let a man 
peruſe the whole Hiſtory of England, and he will find no te- 


wherein juſtice was adminiſtered ſo impartially, or the ye 
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jects enjoyed their privileges more peaceably, or were freer 
from wars abroad and at home, or from extraordinary taxes 
and impoſitions; in a word, wherein the kingdom was more 
flouriſhing. The queen ſpent no unneceſſary money, and her 
treaſury being regularly managed, the people had no occaſion 
to complain, ſince whatever they gave was employed for their 


own good, 


But it was not only at home that the queen laboured to She ſends 


make her people happy, her care reached alſo abroad, This the order of 
the garter ta 


the king of 
Denmark, 


year ſhe ſent an ambaſlador * to Frederick II. king of Den- 
mark, under colour of carrying him the Order of the Garter, 


But the chief motive of the embaſſy was to induce that prince Camden. 


to deſiſt from certain cuſtoms paid by the Engliſh merchant- 
ſhips in paſſing the Sound, in which however it was not poſſi- 
ble to ſucceed. Frederick gratefully received the Collar of the 
Order, but refuſed to take the uſual oath, becauſe he had 
denied the ſame thing before, when admitted into the order 
of St. Michael by the French king. 


Tho' Henry III. had no reaſon to be pleaſed with Euza- Henry III. 
beth, he gave her notice however, that the duke of Guiſe wires _ 
Z abe 0 

l / the duke 
was to embark in Normandy ſome troops deſigned either for of Guiſc's 


was plotting ſomething in favour of the queen of Scots, and 


England or Scotland, tho' he pretended to ſend them into deſiens. 


Flanders. For this reaſon ſhe recalled fir Walter Mildmay, 
who had been ſent to treat with the queen of Scots, or at leaſt 
to pretend to do ſo. 


As there was no likelihood the duke of Guiſe would in- She minds 
vade England directly, but on the contrary every thing looked! 


as if he intended to execute ſome project in Scotland, the 


Camden, 
Strype's 
Ann, 

t. ui. p. 78. 


he affairs of 


Scotland. 
Melvil. 


queen turned her th »ghts wholly to the affairs of that king- Camden. 
dom. They were then in a violent convulſiom. Some per- strype, 
lons of great diſtinction, among whom were the earls of Mar, t i. 


Lindſay, Goury, full of indignation to ſee the realm governed 


by a young prince of fifteen years and two raſh unexperienced 


miniſters, who had nothing leſs in view than the kingdom's 
welfare, conſpired together to ſeize the king's perſon and re- 
move his two favou:ites. To that end, taking their oppor- 
tunity whiltt they were both abſent from court, and the king 
intent upon hunting near Athol, they ſent and invited him 


u Peregrine Bertie, whom ſhe, as 
being (paring in conferring honours, had 
with much ado made baron W illoughby 
of Eretby, though his mother Cathe- 

. Tine was the only daughter and heir of 


William lord Willoughby of Treſby. 


She married firſt Charles Brandon duke 
of Suffolk, by whom ſhe had no iſle , 
and ſecondly, Richard Bartue, or Bertie, 
Eſq; father of this Peregrine. Sce Dug- 
dale's Baron, vol. it. p. 87, 408. Stryp*'5 
Ann, tom, ii. p. 670, 
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Eliz. by the earl of Goury to paſs a few days at his houſe zt 
1582. untingtoun, and when he came there ſecured his perſon », 
This was called the Ruthven- conſpiracy, becauſe Ruthyen 
The Ruth- was the name of the earl of Goury's family *. For the ſame 
2 * reaſon the conſpirators were called the lords of Ruthven. 
1 The earl of Arran, one of the king's favourites, drew toge. 
Melvil, ther ſome people, and attempted to free his maſter, but waz 
P. 129» 13%» repulſed and forced to retreat to Ruthven caſtle, where the 
Spotiſwood, earl of Goury received him and faved his life, but kept hin 
priſoner. The duke of Lenox hearing what had paſſed, ſpee. 
dily retired to Dunbarton, of which he was governor, and the 
king was carried to Stirling, free in appearance, but priſoner 
in reality. | 
James avows Upon this news, Elizabeth, who probably was not igno. 
the conſpi- rant of the conſpirators deſign, ordered Henry Carey to 90 
Nich, immediately and offer her ſervice to the king of Scotland, 
p. 132. But James, terrified by thoſe who had him in their power, an- 
Camden. ſwered, that every thing was done with his conſent, and he 
was very well pleaſed with the lords who were about him. 
Meclvil, Melvil affirms however that the king found means to tell 
P. 73% Carey in private the contrary to what he had ſaid in publick, 
Fat ans . The king of France ſent likewiſe La Mothe Fenelon into Scot- 
ed. land 7 to try to ſupport the favourites, knowing thoſe who 
Queen Mary had ſeized the king were all friends to England. La Mothe 
Ee 4. had alſo orders to inform the king, that the queen his mother, 
royalty with who had hitherto refuſed to own him for king, agreed to make 
= en him partner in the royalty. 
g Shortly after queen Mary writ to Elizabeth, to try to en- 
latte, o gage her in the deliverance of the king her ſon. But the took 
Elizabeth, a very improper way to obtain this favour, ſince her letter i 
Camden, full of reproaches for the barbarous uſage ſhe met with *. 
8 1a, This year, pope Gregory XIII. publiſhed his bull for re- 
is reformed, forming the calendar, and ordered ten days of this very year 
to be cut off at once. As England and the reſt of the pro- 
teſtant ſtates refuſed to comply with this ordinance, becaule 
it lowed from the papal authority, there began from that 
time to be a difference of ten days in the dates, the one 


reckoning it the firſt day of the month, when it was the renth 


And publiſhed a proclamation, of Z This year, about the end of Sep- 
which the reader may ſee an account in tember, died the learned George Bucha- 
Strype's Ann. tom. iii. p. 79. nan. Spotiſwood, p. 32 5.— This yen 

x William Ruthven had been very alſo, one Peter Morris, a Dutchman, 
lately created earl of Goury, Camden, invented an engine and pipes for conve)” 
p. 488. ing the Thames water for the ule of 

Y He went along with Daviſon, queen city of London, Stow, p. 690. 
Blizabeth's ambaſſador, Camden, p.491. 


with 
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with the others. This difference ſtill ſubſiſts in ſome places, 
and particularly in England and Swedeland, where the old 


way of reckoning is ſtill uſed, with the addition however of 


the new . 
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Camden pretends that Elizabeth was very much moved with Elizabeth 


Mary's letter, and that compaſſion for the afflicted 
made her adviſe with her council upon what terms ſhe could 


ueen makes as if 
ſhe defires 
to releaſe 


be releaſed. We ſhall ſee preſently that this proceeding was the queen 


far from demonſtrating a deſire to ſet her at liberty. 
much more likely, ſhe ſought only to amule her, and by 


putting her in hopes of deliverance had no other view than to 
put a ſtop to the continual plots which were contriving in her 
favour, and free herſelf from the ſollicitations ſhe was perpe- 


tually troubled with. 


However this be, ſome time after the 


receipt of her letter, ſhe ſent to her Robert Beal >, one of the 
clerks of the council, with certain articles founded upon Mary's 
offer of aſſociating her ſon in the government. Conſequently 
they ſuppoſed a previous agreement betwixt them ; -but never 
had there been a more improper juncture to negotiate this 
agreement, fince king James was captive in the hands of queen 


Elizabeth's adherents. 


Here follow the articles with ſome 


remarks, which will ſerve to ſhow Elizabeth's aim in feigning 


a deſire to releaſe her priſoner. 


I. © The queen of Scots and the king her ſon ſhould pro- Condition; 
propoſed. 


* miſe to attempt nothing prejudicial to England.” 

It is eaſy to perceive that this article is expreſſed in ſuch ge- 
neral terms as required a large explanation. 

II. * She ſhould diſclaim as unjuſt whatever was done by 
Francis II. her firſt huſband, and ratify the treaty of Edin- 


© burgh,” 


2 Three hundred and ſixty-five days 
ſix hours, exceeding a year by about 
eleven minutes, a day is gained in about 
a hundred and thirty-two years, by which 
means, from the year 325, wLerein the 
council of Nice was bel. to the year 
1522, ten whole days were gained. 
Whereupon, to ſet matte's right again, 
pope Gregory ordered the 5th of Gcto- 
der, 1582, to be called the 15th, and 
do prevent the like error again, he de- 

creed, that three days ſhould be taken 
out of every four hundred years (which 
comes to almoſt the ſame as taking out 
one day every hundred and thirty-two 

and this was done by making 
| every hundredth year common, which, 


according to the Julian account, is al- 
ways Leap-year, but every four hun- 
dredth year to continue Leap-year. Tho 
this be the trueſt and moſt exat way of 
reckoning, yet ſuch was the perverie- 
neſs of the Engliſh, that they fill kept 
to the old way, till the year 1752, When 
the calendar was reformed by an act ot 
parliament : the Swedes and Ruſſians 
ſtill keep to the old ſtile, And hence 
comes what we call old and new ſtiles, 
which differ now by eleven days, and 
are thus written of July, 1733. 

b To treat with her, together with 
George Talbot earl of Shrewſbury, in 
whoſe cuſtody Mary was. Camden, p. 


491. 


* 
| 
4 — 


It | of Scots. 
4 Camden, 


Camden, 
Spotiſwoge, 
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The former part of this article was very general, and liable 
© to many cavils, As to the latter part, it muſt be obſerved, 
that Mary could not ratify the treaty of Edinburgh but with 
the reſtriction ſhe had offered. So, in propoſing to her the 
ratifying of that treaty ſimply and abſolutely, a ſnare was laid 
for her, or elſe ſhe was put under a neceſſity of rejecting the 
article, 

III. She ſhould diſcover and condemn all the conſpi- 
© racies againſt queen Elizabeth that were come to her know- 
«£ ledge.” 

This was accuſing her of being concerned in theſe conſpi- 
racies, and making her own it, which was very hard meaſure 
for Mary. She could have done no more, had ſhe been fully 
convinced of Elizabeth's ſincerity, which is not very likely, 

IV. < She ſhould contrive nothing againſt the government 
of England, eccleſiaſtical or civil.” 

Mary was a catholick, and the laws of England exc'uded 
the catholicks from all poſts. So if ſhe agreed to this article 
without farther explanation, it might have been inferred, that 
ſhe excluded herſelf from ſucceeding Elizabeth, 

V. She ſhould claim no right to the crown of England 
© during queen Elizabeth's life, and after Elizabeth's death 
C ſhould refer her title to the judgment of the parliament.” 

This was alſo laying a ſnare for Mary, in making her own 
that her title was dubious, though ſhe did maintain, and had 
always maintained, that it was inconteſtable. 

VI. She ſhould ſwear to theſe articles, to the end there 
might be no room for the objection taken from her not 
« being at liberty. 

VII. The king her ſon ſhould ratify them by oath and 
« writing,” : 

To enable the king of Scotland to ratify theſe articles, it 
was neceſſary firſt that he ſhould agre2 in an authentick man- 
ner that he was king only as aſſociated by the queen his mother, 
which was not then in his power, fince he was in the hands 
of the lords of Ruthven, who by no means acknowledged 
Mary's authority. 

VIII. For the performance of this article, the queen of 
Scots ſhould give hoſtages to the queen of England“ 

This article was alſo liable to many difficulties, concerning 
the number and quality of the hoſtages. 


It is therefore evident Elizabeth propoſed theſe articles to 
Mary only to amuſe her and the world, at a time when It Was 


not poſlible even to enter into a treaty upon this ſubject Foo 
10 
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ſides their being almoſt all enſnaring and liable to diſcuſſions, Eliz. 
which the court of England might have prolonged as they 1582. 
pleaſed. Camden ſays, the Scots of the Engliſh party were ——— 
utterly againſt the agreement, affirming it was owing to the p. 491. 
intrigues of the French court. It is true, if the conditions 
propoſed had been advantageous to Mary, it is not unlikely 
Elizabeth would have ſet the Scots to oppoſe the concluſion 

of the treaty. But there was no occaſion for this, ſince 

ſhe had taken ſufficient care to hinder Mary from accepting 

them. 

I muſt now proceed to relate what paſſed in Scotland this Affairs of 
year, If a man is confined to what Camden ſays, his idea of 2 
things will be very imperſect. This is one of thoſe paſſages p. 132. 
wherein that hiſtorian has thought fit to be very ſhort for fear Spotiſwooe, 
of injuring king James's reputation, for whoſe ſake he wrote 
the Annals of queen Elizabeth. But by good fortune, we 
have Melvil's Memoirs, which give us a fuller information. 

The duke of Lenox ſeeing the king in the hands of the 
Jords of Ruthven, and the little probability of forming a party 
ſtrong enough to free him, withdrew into France, where he 
died ſoon after. 

Mean while, the lords of Ruthven, whoſe ſole aim had 
been to remove trom the king his two favourites, finding that 
one was in priſon and the other in France, thought proper to 
convene the ſtates, where the king was preſent. He declared, 
whatever they had done was with his confent and to his ſa— 
tisfaction. He writ the ſame thing to the general aſſembly of 
the Kirk ; whereupon the ſtates and the Kirk approved by 
authentick acts all that was paſſed. "This done, the king was Spotiſwocd. 
no longer watched, but Jeft entirely at liberty. 

Shortly after, the king aſſembled the nobility in the city of Mclvil, 
St. Andrew's, before whom he declared, that tho' he had P. 136. 
been detained againſt his will, he owned however it was done 
tor his ſervice : that he did not intend to call any perſon to an 
account, but would ſpeedily publiſh an act of oblivion. To 
thow that he forgot all that was paſt, he viſited the earl of 
Goury, who caſting himſelf at his fect, begged pardon, which 
he very readily obtained, 

All being thus quiet, the king appointed twelve counſel- 
lors to aſſiſt him to govern the ſtate. But ſhortly after, his p. 137. 
affection for the earl of Arran reviving, he wiſhed to ſee him; 
and as all his counſellors were unanimouſly againſt it, he pro- 
teſted he would ſend him away again within four and twent 

ours, but was not as good as his word, for he kept him for 


ever. In a ſhort ipace, the favourite had ſuch an influence ,, 128. 
Vor. VII. Ff over 
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Eliz. over him, that he would not ſuffer any but him to meddle in 
1582. the publick affairs. Whereupon the council of twelve being 
no longer conſulted, brake up of themſelves. As ſoon as the 
earl of Arran ſaw himſelf fully reſtored, he ſuggeſted to the 
king, that he had made a falſe ſtep in not puniſhing the inſo- 
lence of the lords of Ruthven, and perſuaded him at length 
to alter his reſolution . So, inſtead of an act of oblivion, 
he iſſued out a proclamation, commanding the complices of 
the Ruthven conſpiracy to come and beg pardon for their 
crime. Every one plainly ſaw the difference between the 
proclamation and the promiſed act of oblivion. The king 
being free, had declared that they who had detained him, in- 
tended him no ill, and for that reaſon he had promiſed them 
a pardon, But by the proclamation he conlidered them as 
guilty, and obliged them to ſubmit to his merey. at a time 
when he luffered himſelf to be governed by one of thoſe very 
favourites againſt whom they had conſpircd. This was ſuffi- 
cient to induce the lords to retire, ſome to their own homes, 1 
and others into England, to wait for another opportunity to | 
ruin their enemy $ 

1583. Elizabeth being informed of the king of Scotland's proceed- 
Elizab th's ings, and the danger of the carl of Arran's entiiely ruiniag 
lewer to tne the Engliſh party, writ to the king, repreſenting the conſe- 
kin: of Scot quences, and mixed in her letter ſome reproaches for breach 


| 
land, | 
Riehl, of promiſe, She told him moreover, ſhe intended to ſend 
p. 139, 149. ſecretary Walſingham to talk with him from her. James fe- 
returned a ſtout anſwer, and vindicated himſelf far not per- 
forming his promiſe, ſince it was extorted from him when a 10 
captive, This excuſe might have ſerved with reipect to what þ 
be ſaid to the ſtates ; but it was inſufficient, fince he repeated 0 
the ſame thing to the nobility when at full liberty. Ho! w- th 
ever, he promiſed the queen to proceed no farther till Y als * 
fiagham's arrival. In the mean time, the favourite made the ah 
earl of Goury undergo ſo many martific ations, that he forced — 
She ſends him at length to quit the court. Walſingham being arrived, 2 
ee uam imparted to the king g, in two private zudiences, the queen's ere 
0 Mm. 
3 advice concerning the management of his affairs. But as this in 
* 7 
a | Po get 
c Arran inſinuated to the king, that man's Ms ce but Rua own, and made th 8 
it would be a troubleſome butinefs to.be king licve it was all their op'nions, te 
incumbered with fo many contrary opi- t! at it was his intereſt to follow a violent 
nions. He deſired him to recreate him courie, Melvil, p. 139. e © 
ſelf with hunting and hawking, and he d Camden turns this whole affair to fronts 
would attend the council, and report ta the king's advantage, by paſiing over in See V 
his majeſty all their opinions and con- filence all the particulars related by Mel- f ] 
cluſions. This h- did two or three times, vil. Rapin. Rate 1 
22 


but at leagth he gave account of no 


ad- 


—— x — 


| 
advice tended to the earl of Arran's ruin, the ambaſſador Eliz. 1 
y brought back no very ſatisfactory anſwer e. 1583. 
The beginning of the year, the duke of Anjou being too 

much Wav He by the terms laid upon him by the ſtates, at- The duke of 


tempted to ſeize on the ſame day Antwerp, and ſeven or eight Aujou's at- | 
J B . . bor tempt upon | 
other towns of the Netherlands. But miſſing his aim, he t Lok. 


was forced to retire to Dunkirk, and from thence into France, Countrics ig 
Mean while, the affairs of the ſtates were in a melancholy f uſtrated, 
ſituation, The prince of Parma made great progreſs this year, gd,“ 
and very likely would have ſucceeded at length, in obliging all Stow, 
the United Provinces to return to the obedience of the king 

of Spain. 

Henry III. behaved in France after ſo ſtrange a manner, Ag of 
that he daily incurred the contempt of his ſubjects. In pub- France, 
lick he affected an over- ſtrained devotion, whilſt in private he Mezera. 
plunged himſelf into the moſt criminal pleaſures. Philip IT. hon. 
taking advantage of Henry's indolence with regard to his moſt 
important affairs, ſtrove by all forts of ways to raiſe him 
troubles, which ſhould hinder him from undertaking the de- 
ſence of the Netherlands, who ſhowed a ſtrong inclination to 
put themſelves under the dominion of France. He tried firſt 
to perſuade the king of Navarre to take up arms, promiſing 
to aid and protect the Huguenots, This way failing, he ap- 
plied to the duke of Guiſe, who accepted the ſuccours offered 
by Philip, to revenge the mortifications he daily received from 
the king's minions *, | 

Whether queen Elizabeth's advice to the king of Scotland . 584 
had a good effect upon him, or Metvil's remonltrances, as he ..; 2 
hints himſelf in his Memoirs, made ſome impreſhon on his Scotland. 
mind, he ſeemed reſolved to put a ſtop to the profecution ox Nee, 
the lords of Ruthven, To that purpoſe, he affemble the . 15 
nobility at Edinburgh, to end the affair with the advice of the 
great men, as he had at firſt projected, by publiſhing an act d. 152, Ses 
of oblivion. But the earl of Arran, a bold and dating man, 
defeated this project in ſpite of the king himſelf. When the 
great men were come to Edinburgh, he went and talked with 
every one apart, intimating, that the king's intention was only to 
get his conduct approved with regard to the lords of Ruthven, 
after which he would pardon them, when they had acknows- 


e The earl of Arran put all the af- ther Boreham, in Eſſex.---Alto, july 6, 
fronts that could be invented upon him. died Edmund Grindal, archbuhon of 
See Melvil, p. 148. Canterbury, and was ſucceeded by Dr, 

1 9, this year, died Thomas John Whitgift, Stow, p. 697. Grin- 
Ritcliffe earl of Suſſex, lord chamber- dal was the firſt who brought tamarilk 
lin; and was buried at Newhall, or ra- into England, Camden, p. 494. 
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Eliz. ledged they owed that favour. to his clemency, The great 
1584. men ſeeing the point was only to ſave the king's honour, and 
thinking the fugitives would receive no prejudice, promiſed 
the favourite to do as the king deſired. So, when the king 
aſked their advice in the affair, they anſwered, it was their 
opinion he acted with great clemency in opening the fugitives 
Spotiſwood, a way to obtain their pardon, This done, the earl of Arran 
told him, if, after this declaration, he publiſhed an act of 
oblivion without the fugitives owning themſelves guilty, he 
would diſoblige the nobility by neglecting their advice, and 
extremely injure his own dignity. Thus the fugitives ob- 
tained no advantage, though the aſſembly was convened pure- 
ly for their ſake. 
Melvil, The declaration of the nobility drove the lords of Ruthven 
b. 154 to deſpair, They were required to atk pardon for a thing 
which the king had approved, as done for his ſervice. Nay, 
they could not be ſure of their pardon, fince, as the king had 
once departed from his word, they could not truſt him any 
more. The earl of Arran having obtained his defire, grew 
more proud and inſolent, and ſo perſccuted all his enemies, 
that he forced them at length o fo. z a new conſpiracy 
againſt him*. Tho' the earl of . y had ſaved his lite, 
and procured him the king's pardon, he never ceaſed to mo- 
l- him, till he had forced him to aſk leave to go out of the 
p. 1886. kingdom. He was now at Dundee, in order to retire into 
Spotilwood, England, when he heard that the earls of Mar, Angus, and 
| Glames, who were fled into Ireland, had fome enterprize in 
hand againtt the favourite. This news made him {tay in 
Scotland, and at laſt he entered into the conſpiracy himlell, 
without ſtirring however from Dundee. The confpirators 
lad ſo well laid their meaſures, that arriving uncxpected!y in 
Scotland, they immediately took Sterling. 

Nelvil, Mean while, the court having before received ſome con- 
B 56. fuſed intelligence of the conſpiracy, and knowing the earl 0: 
amucn, 1 ” * 
Spotiſivood, Goury was concerned, ordered him to be arreſted, which 
April 16. was done, juſt as the conſpirators became maſters of Sterling. 
This arreſt quite diſheartened them. As he was a near fell. 
tion of the king, they fancied he had deſignedly ſuffered him. 
felf to be taken, and believing they were betrayed, abandoned 
their enterprize, and fled out of the kingdom. It coſt thi 
earl his life, who being brought to Edinburgh was there be- 


April 24. 


g He made all the inhabitants of againſt feveral perſons, to get the 8“ 
Scotland to tremble under him, and of their eſcheats, lands, benefices, &.. 
every man to depend upon him, daily Melvil, p. 135. 
uventing and ſceking out new faults 
headed, 


— ——— 


headed b. Thus the earl of Arran ſtill kept his poſt in ſpite Eliz. 
of his enemies. He was extremely odious to the whole king- 1584. 
dom, becauſe he was a wicked atheiſtical man, and of an 
inſatiable avarice, There was alſo another thing which very 
much troubled the Scots. And that was, the king for ſome time Melvil, 
had held private intelligence with the queen his mother, which F. 158. 
bred a fear that he would engage in deſigns deſtructive of the 

ſtate and religion. He had privately accepted of the aſſocia- 

tion ſhe had offered him, and it was ſeen that none but the 

queen's known friends had acceſs to him. Nay, it was whiſ- 

pered, he intended to. turn catholick, and began to liſten to 

the propoſals of the French court, or rather of the duke of 

Guile, 

All theſe things were but too apt to give Elizabeth great Elizabeth 
uncaſineſs. She was afraid the king of Scotland would be per- C Pr 
ſuaded to take a French wife, and ſuch a marriage produce ill 8 
effects for England. To try therefore to prevent the miſ- gain the 
chiefs which might happen from that quarter, ſhe ſent Daviſon _ ek 
into Scotland, under colour of exculing her protection of the Niels, 
Scotch fugitives, though the king had demanded them by vir- p. : 57. 
tue of the treaty of alliance concluded between the two king- 
doms. But Daviſon's chief bufineſs was to endeavour to win 
the earl of Arran to the queen's intereſt. 'I his method was 
better and ſpeedier than to ſupport the malecontents of Scot- 
land, who were always to be ſupplied with money, without 
being certain of the ſucceſs of their undertakings. Belides, 
the queen ran the hazard of entirely loſing king James. That 
prince had ſenſe, but as he was young, unexperienced, and 
too mucn governed by his favourites, 1t was to be feared he 
would be draw: into projects detrimental to both kingdoms 
for the ſake of others. Daviſon ſucceeded entirely in his ne- Daviſun *:c- 
gotiation with reſpect to the earl of Arran, and by means that cds. 
are ealy to be gueſſed, prevailed with him to be guided by the 
queen. Before his return to England, it was agreed between Mct:il, 
the two courts, that the carl of Hunſdon for England, and the *: 75*: 
earl of Arran for Scotland, ſhould meet upon the borders, and 
make a regulation proper to preſerve a good underſtanding be- 
tween the two kingdoms. Under this pretence, theſe two 
lords conferred together, and before they parted made a private 
treaty, whereby the carl of Arran engaged to keep the king 
unmarried for three years. Elizabeth pretended, ſhe deſigned 
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h Becauſe the earl of Arran was fully them with ſveral others, upon condi- 
re ſolved to have his lands, and therefore tion they would athft him in ruining the 
to ellect his deſign, he engaged to divide eail of Goury, Malvil, p. 156. 
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to give him a princeſs of the blood- royal of England, who 
was not yet Marriageable. This was at leaſt the pretence 
with which the treaty was coloured. 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, the maſter of Gray, 
a young Scotch lord, infinuated himſelf fo far into king 
James's favour, that the earl of Arran growing jealous, found 
means to remove him, by cauſing him to be ſent ambaſſador 
to Elizabeth. Gray was no ſooner in England, but the queen 
won him by her careſſes and bounties. From that time the 
ambaſſador ſeigned to be ftrongly attached to queen Mary's 
intereſt, and by that means drew ſecrets from her, which 
Elizabeth knew how to improve. The earl of Arran having 
ſome intelligence of the intrigue, informed the king of it, in 
order to ruin his rival; but as in all likelihood he could bring 
no proot of what he adv anced, Gray being returned to Scot- 
land, was very well reccived by the king, and ſpared no pains 
in his turn to ruin the favourite. 

Whiiſt theſe things paſſed in Scotland, plots were forming 
in England in favour of the captive queen. But ſome inter- 
cepted letters to queen Mary from Francis Throckmorton * 
beginning to diſcover the conſpiracy, 'I hrockmorton was ar— 
reſted, Immediatel; Thomas lord Paget and Charles Arundel 
fled into France, a and gave out that the catholicks were ſo 
cruelly perſecuted in England, that it was not poſſible for them 
to ſtzy there without dans ger of their lives: "That the court had 
ſpies every where, not only to watch the catholicks, but alfo 
to lay ſnares for them: That forged letters from the queen of 
Scots were left in their houſes, to force them either to bring 
them to the ſecretary of tate, or render themſelves guilty by 
concealing them. There is no doubt, the queen had ſpies to 


watch the motions of the cetera, having but too much 


reaſon to ſuſpect their fidelity *, Nay, it is very poſſible that 
among theſe ſpies there were ſome who, to improve their ſer- 
vices, laid ſnares for the catholicks. Thoſe who take upon 


them ſuch an office, of what religion ſoever they be, are not 
uſually the moſt honeſt men. But the behaviour of the catho- 
licks had made theſe precautions neceſſary, the knowledge of 
what paſled among them being of the utmoſt conſequence to 
the queen, Sever ral books, as well printed as in manuſcript, 


were handed about, wherein the queen was ſlandered to the 


i Eldeſt fon of John Throckmorton, umberland, and his ſon ; Philip How- 
chief juſtice of Chefter, who had lately ard earl X Arundel, and his brother 


been put out of the commiſſion, Cam- William, with the earl of mager 
den, p. 497. wiſe; and Henry Howard, their unch 


k Theſe perſons were particularly the ue of Norfolk's brother. Cam- 


higheſt 


ſuſpected, Henry Percy carl of North- den, f. 497. 
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higheſt degree, She was taxed with putting to death many 
catholicks without cauſe, having firſt racked them, to compel 
them to confeſs crimes of which they were innocent. Her 
maids of honour were exhorted to ſerve her in the ſame man- 
ner as Judith did Holofernes, and render themſelves, by ſuch 
an action, worthy of the applauſe of the church throughout 

all future ages!, Theſe books, with what had been diſco— 
vered after Throckmorton's arteſt, made it thought ſome plot 
was ready to break out, 

Mean while the queen, willing to ſhow it was not for their 


religion that ſome catholicks had been puniſhed, ſent for the! 
judges of the realm, and ſharply reproved them, for having; 


been too ſevere in the tortures they had made theſe men fut- 
fer. Probably, this was done to afford them an opportunity 
to clear themſelves from this charge, by an apology which 
was made publick. They affirmed, ** That no perſon had 
& been made to ſuffer for his religion, but only for dangerous 
&« practices againſt the queen and ſtate; that indeed Campian 
« the jeſuit had been put to the rack, but with ſy little vio- 
„ Jence, that he was preſently able to walk and ſubſcribe his 
© conteilion : That Brian, one of his complices, obſtinately 
&« refuſing to ſpeak or write the perſon's name who penned 
& the papers found about him, was indeed denied food, till 
« he aſked it in writing,” However, the que een, willing to 
take from her enemies all occaſion of f. indering her in foreign 
parts, ſorbid the putting of any perſon whatever to the rack, 
and was ſatisfied with tranſporting out of England leventy 
prieſts who were in priſon, and of whom ſome were under 
ſentence of death. Among theſe were certain jeſuits “, wio 
afterwards . proved very unzratcful for this favour. Perhaps 
indeed ſhe acted, upon this occaſion, not ſo much from a 
motive of clemency, as to ſeparate two things which were 
always endeavoured to be confounded, namely, religion and 
the crimes againſt the ſtate, under precence that molt of the 
conſpirators were Catholicks. 

Before "Throckmorton was apprehended, he ſent a cabinet 


full of papers to Mendoza the Spanith ambaſtador, of which 


the court had notice“. He denied all at his firſt examination: 


but 
| The author of the books was never m Ga'per Hay r 
ditcovered, but the ſulpicion 1.chted upon Join Hart, and Edward Rithton, were 
Gregory Matin an Oxford man, veiy the chief. Camden, 8 497. 
learned in the Greek and Latin tonoucs, n The ret of Throckmerton's cof- 
Carter a bookſeller was executed, who fers being tearci.ed, there were found in 
procuted them to be printed, Camden, them two cata! s; oue, Cf the ports 
P. 497. Stow, P. 698. in England, 1 were censement to 
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Eliz. but at the ſecond, confeſſed, „ that going ſome few years 
1584. „ ſince to the Spaw, he conferred ſeveral times with Jeney 
— and fir Francis-Ingleheld, two Engliſh fugitives, how Eng- 
ce land might be invaded *: That after his return, Morgan, 
4 another fugitive in France, told him, the catholick princes 
e had formed a deſign to free the queen of Scots, and to em- 
6 ploy the duke of Guiſe for that purpoſe : That nothing was 
„% wanting, but to know what ſuccours might be depended 
upon from the Engliſh catholicks : That in order to take 
« their meaſures the better, Charles Paget, under the coun- 
6 terfeit name of Mope, was ſent into the county of Suſſex, 
«© where the duke of Guiſe intended to land: That he 
& (Throckmorton) imparted the project to the Spaniſh am- 
& baſlador, who had been already informed of it, and ſhowed 
* him the ports where it would be moſt proper to land: That 
he moreover acquainted the ſame ambaſlador with the 
© names of the great men to whom he might freely open his 
© mind, becauſe, as he was a publick perſon, he would no: 
«© be fo narrowly watched. Finally, that he conferred with 
& him how to raiſe ſoldiers privately in England, to have them 

c ready when the foreign troops ſhould arrive.” 
He is ſent Upon theſe depoſitions, the Spaniſh ambaſſador was defired 
for by the to come to the council, where he was told what TI hrockmor- 
—_ ton had witneſſed againſt him. As he did not think himſelf, 
He makes a doubtleſs, innocent enough to. clear himſelf from theſe accu- 
poor defence, ſations, he choſe by way of recrimination to charge the queen 
with detaining the Spaniſh money ſhe had ſeized, and with 
aſſiſting the duke of Anjou. Then he ſpoke againſt the mi- 
niſters, ſaying, that by their ill counſels they inceſlantly 
laboured to ſow diſcord between the queen and the king of 
He is ordered Spain. A few days after, the queen commanded him to de- 
— the part the kingdom, which he readily obeyed, thinking himſelt 
Camden. very happy in coming off at ſo eaſy a rate. However, when 
Strype's he came into France, he loudly complained, as if in England 
3 „ the Jaw of nations had been violated in his perſon. Mean 
1 while, the queen diſpatched Wade ? to Spain, to inform the 
ſends to in- king of what had pafſed, and to tell him ſhe was ready to te- 
form Philip ceive another ambaſſador from him. But Philip would not 


a on give Wade audience, who refuſed alſo in his turn to impart 
dience, the contents of his embaſſy to the prime miniſter. 
land forces at; and the other of the theſe two catalogues. Ibid. 
gentlemen all over England, that pro- p He was clerk of the council, 
fellbd the Romith religion. Camden, Camden calls him Waadus, or Wage, 
p. 408. but others fir William Wade, which laſt 


o And to that end, he had drawn was his true name. 


When 
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When Throckmorton was brought upon his trial, he denied Eliz. 
what he had confeſſed at his examination, affirming, he had 1584. 
invented it on purpoſe to avoid the rack; But after his con- 
demnation, upon the evidence of his own letters to the queen Throck- 
of Scots, and the papers found in his coffers, he owned all, cus 
and even made a more circumſtantial declaration than at firſt. 7,1. ..* 


+ Jul : 
And yet when he came to the gallows, he denied again what- tow, 
ever he had confeſſed. Camden, 


Elizabeth, as ſhe could not doubt her enemies were perpe- Elizabeth 
tually contriving to deprive her of the crown, and ſet it on the renews the 
head of the queen of Scots, lived in a conſtant uneaſineſs, and 35 
under the apprehenſion that ſome one of their plots would at OT 
laſt ſucceed. So, to difcover more fully the deſigns of her Scots, 
enemies, ſhe ſeemed willing to reſume the negotiation begun 
with the queen of Scots. To that end ſhe ſent Wade, at his and ſends 
return from Spain, to tell her ſhe was ready to renew the ne toner, 
treaty which had been interrupted, and would diſpatch to her 
very ſoon fir Walter Mildmay for that purpoſe. But withal, 
ſhe let her know ſhe inſiſted upon two conditions, namely, 
that ſhe ſhould prevail with the king her ſon to grant the par- 
don promiſed to the lords of Ruthven, and to put a ſtop to the 
plots of the biſhop of Glaſcow her ambaſlador in France, 

At this time happened the ſurpriſe of Sterling, the impriſon- 
ment of the earl of Goury, and the flight of the conſpirators 
into England. Whereupon Elizabeth ſent Beal to defire the and then 
queen of Scots to intercede with the king her fon for the fugi- Beal. 
tives, and inform her of the duke of Guiſe's deſigns, as ſhe den. 
had promiſed Wade. Mary anſwered, ſhe had promiſed no- xfarv's 
thing, but on condition ſhe ſhould be releaſed : That ſhe aniver, 
would readily intercede for the Scotch fugitives, provided any 
advantage would accrue from thence to herſelf or the king her 
ſon, and in caſe they would confeſs their fault. She did not 
deny, ſhe had deſired the duke of Guiſe to uſe his endeavours 
to free her; but ſaid ſhe knew nothing of his deſigns, nor, if 
ſhe did, would ſhe diſcover them, unleſs ſhe was aſſured of 
her freedom. She beſought Elizabeth to uſe her with more 
humanity, and deſired the treaty might be concluded with her 
before the Scots were treated with. Laſtly, ſhe added, that 
as the king of France had owned and received her ambaſſador 
jointly with her ſon's, as princes aſſociated, Elizabeth would 
0 ſenſed to Cauſe this allociation to be publiſhed in Scot- 
and, 

Elizabeth took care not to ſerve her in what ſhe deſired, The re:o- 
her aim being only to draw from her a ſollicitation in behalf ep 
of the Scotch fugitives, and an information concerning = . 
| duke 
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duke of Guiſe's deſigns, upon the uncertain hope of an agree. 


1584. ment which the flattered her with. But finding ſhe could get 


Other plots 
di ſcovered. 
Camden. 


A general 
aſſociation 
in favour of 
the queen, 
Camden, 


Mary ſends 


nothing out of her, ſhe relinquiſhed the negotiation as need- 
leſs. However, perceiving by Mary's anſwer, that the king 
of Scotland had accepted the allociation, ſhe was afraid ſome 
dangerous plot was contriving in Scotland. It was this chiefly 
that made her reſolve to gain the earl of Arran at any rate, 
wherein ſhe ſucceeded as I ſaid before, 

Shortly after, Elizabeth alſo diſcovered that her enemies did 
not ceaſe their ſecret practices. Chreichton, a Scotch jeſuit, 
going by ſea into Scotland, and his ſhip being attacked by 
pirates, tore ſome papers he had about him, and threw them 
into the ſea, But by a very extraordinary accident, the wind 
hindered the torn papers from falling into the water, and blew 
them back into the ſhip, where ſomebody took the pains to 
gather them up. Theſe papers being delivered to Wade, he 
paſted them together upon another paper with great Jabour 
and patience, and by that means a plot was diſcovered, framed 
by the pope, the king of Spain, and the duke of Guile, to 
invade England. Whereupon, by the earl of Leiceſter's 
means, a general aſiociation of men of all degrees and condi- 
tions was formed in England, who bound themſelves by oz: 
to proſecute to the death thoſe that ſhould attempt any thing 
againſt the queen, 

The queen of Scots eaſily perceived that the plots of he: 


propoſals to friends were diſcovered, ſince the aſlociation was a clear evi- 


Elizabeth, 
Eamden, 


dence that Elizabeth thought herſelf in danger. s ſhe wis 
afraid ſhe could not avoid the eſtorts of this aſſociation, in cale 
it came to be known that ſhe was concerned in thele phat, 
ſhe uſed freſh endeavours to free herſelf from captivity, 10 
that purpoſe ſhe ſeat Nauc her ſecretary to Elizabeth with these 
propoſals : 

That if ſhe might be releaſed, ſhe offered to enter into 1 
cloſer amity with the queen of England: Lo renounce tre 
title of queen of England, and never Jay claim to the crown 


of that kingdom ſo Jong as Elizabeth was alive: Io ſign the 
aſſociation : Jo make a league defenſive with England, ( 
far as might ſtand with the alliance between France and ocot- 
land) provided that nothing was done in England to ber di 
advantage, before ſhe herſelf or the king her ſon was heard 
in the partiament: To ſtay in England till hoſtages wel 
given: Lo make no change in the religion eſtabliſne in 
Scotland, provided ſhe might have the free exerciſe of ber 
own: T'o bury in oblivion all injuries done to her in Scot- 
land, on condition that whatever had been enacted t l 


'ts 
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diſgrace ſhould be repealed: To recommend to her ſon ſuch 
counſellors as were inclined to preſerve a good underſtanding 
with England: Lo procure a pardon for the fugitives, pro- 


vided they would -own themſelves guilty: To treat of no 


match for the king her ſon without Elizabeth's knowledge. 
She required on her part, that the treaty ſhould be made with 
her and the king her ſon jointly, and promiſed to have it rati- 
fied by the duke of Guiſe, Moreover, ſhe deſired matters 
might be ſpeedily concluded, for fear ſome accident ſhould 
obſttuct the treaty, Laſtly, ſhe prayed Elizabeth to give her 
ſome token of her eſteem, by granting her a little more 
liberty. 


1584. 


Had Mary made theſe offers at any other time, perhaps Remark 


Elizabeth would have regarded them. But in the preſent 
juncture, they only ſerved to increaſe her ſuſpicions, ſince it 
was evident they were an effect of the fear inſtilled into the 
priſoner, by the aſſociation and the diſcovery of the plots. 


Camden pretends, contrary to all appearance, that Elizabeth p. 499. 


being ſatisfied with theſe propoſals, was going to ſet Mary at 
liberty, had ſhe not been hindered by the clamours of the 
Scots. Hence he takes occaſion to make a long invective 
againſt the preſbyterians and their preachers, and to accuſe 
them of infolence, contempt of the king's perſon, and rebel- 
lion againſt the laws. Here alſo he ſpeaks of the ſuppreſſion 
of Buchanan's writings, which was foreign to the purpoſe. 
In a word, he would have preſbytery to be conſidered as the 
ſole cauſe of the obſtacles to Mary's deliverance, in ſpite of 
Elizabeth's good intentions towards her. This is no wonder, 
ior it was the modiſh {tile in England in the reign of James I. 
to whom court was made by inveighing againſt the puritans. 
I own however, it is not wholly improbable, that on this oc- 
caſton Elizabeth even ſet the Scots upon forming the obſtacles 
mentioned by Camden. But it is very unlikely, that at a time 
when ſhe ſaw her enemies in league againſt her to place Mary, 
though a priſoner, on the throne of England, ſhe ſhould really 
intend to releaſe her, and ſo enable her the better to execute 
her deſigns, To take Elizabeth's diſſimulation for her real 
intention, was an artifice of Camden, thereby to infinuate, 
ſhe thought Mary innocent of the plots which were continually 
framing, 
that Mary loſing all hopes of agreement, hearkened at length 
I dangerous counſels, and writ to the pope and the king of 
JO ſolliciting them *“ to haſten what they had in hand 
with all ſpeed, let what would happen to her.” It is there- 
die evident, there was now ſome project on foot which ſhe 


knew, 
2 


But he contradicts himſelf by ſaying a little after, p. 501. 


upon this 
ſubject. 


Eliz. | | 
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knew, and had hearkened to dangerous counſels before the 
Elizabeth, better informed 
than Mary imagined, knowing what meaſures were taken to 
it carry her away, took her out of the hands of the earl of 
into Pruty's Shrewſbury, and committed her to the cuſtody of fir Drue 


Drury 


releaſing her. 


„a watchful man, if ever there was one . 
ſays, the earl of Leiceſter, willing at once to free Elizabeth 
from the uneaſineſs the queen of Scots created her, bribed cer- 
tain murderers to aſſaſſinate the priſoner ; but as none durſt 
pro them an order for leave to approach her, Drury's watch- 
ulneſs hindered them from getting acceſs to her. 
ſhows the earl of Leiceſter's villany, and perhaps, in Camden' 
intention, that of Elizabeth herſelf, it ſhows too how danger 
ous a perſon the queen of Scots was deemed, fince it was 
thought Elizabeth's life could not be ſafe but by her death, 
It is not likely therefore, that Elizabeth ſhould then think of 
The ſame author ſays, that to alienate queen 


Camden 


If this 


Elizabeth's affection entirely from the queen of Scots, it was f 


whiſpered in her ears, that a reſolution was taken to deprive 
her of the crown, and ſet it on Mary's head: That a council 
had been held, wherein cardinal Allen for the Engliſh eccle- 
ſiaſticks, Inglefield for the laity, and the biſhop of Rols tc: 
the queen of Scots, all three impowered by the pope and the 
king of Spain, had agreed, that Elizabeth ſhould be aſſaſſinated, 
king James depoſed, and Mary given in marriage to ſome Eng- 
liſh catholick nobleman: That this nobleman ſhould be elected 
king of England, and the crown ſettled upon his heirs. He 
adds, Walſingham diligently inquired who this Engliſh noble- 
man might be, and that the ſuſpicion fell upon Henry Howard, 
the late duke of Norfolk's brother *. 
During this year, the affairs of the United Provinces daily 
rew worſe, the prince of Parma from time to time conquer- 
At laſt, to reduce them, as it were, 
to the laſt extremity, God permitted the prince of Orange to 
be aſſaſſinated by one Balthazar Gerrard, a Burgundian. Philip 


ing towns upon them. 


q Sir Amias Powlet was alfo joined 
in the commijſion with him, to take 
care of Mary, She was then in Tut- 
bury-caftle.” Camden, p. sor. 

r This year, in April, Walter Ra- 
jeigh, eſg; wen to ditcover the country 
a:licining to Flotida in the Weſt- Indies, 
and returned in Auguſt, bringing tuo 
of ehe natwes along with him. Hol- 
Ungſh. p. 1363.—--Within the compats 
or this year allo, Charles Nevil, the lait 


en of Weſtmorcland af this houte, 


ended his life in a miſerable exile 
From this family ſprung (beſides t 
eas of Weſtmoreland) two carbs of 
Saliſbu y and Warwick, an ea: 1 ot Rec 
a marquil; Montacute, a duke of Bie- 
ſord, a baron Ferrars of Oliey, harois 
Latimers, harons Abergavenny, on 
qucen, five dutcheſſes, not to tee ; 
counteties and paroneiles, an ate 
of York, and a great number ot u 
gentlemen. Camden, p. 5-1. 
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his eldeſt ſon being then in the hands of the king of Spain, 
and educated in the catholick religion, the ſtates conferred the 
government of Holland and Zealand upon his ſecond ſon Mau- 
rice, about eighteen years old, Mean while, the prince of 
Parma improving the conſternation of the ſtates, laid ſiege to 
Antwerp. In this diſtreſs, the ſtates, finding it was not poſ- 
ſible to ſupport themſelves with their own forces, debated, 
whether they ſhould put themſelves under the protection of 
France or England, and at length reſolved for France. But 
Henry III. was then involved in troubles, which ſuffered him 
not to accept their offer. So, finding no encouragement from 
that quarter, they were forced to apply to the queen vi Eng- 
land. We ſhall fee the next year the ſucceſs of this nego- 
tiation. 


— — 
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The troubles with which France had been ſo long diſturbed, Airs of 


and which ſeemed to be a little appeaſed, were renewed by the 
death of the duke of Anjou in June. As the king had no 


children, and was thought incapable of having any, the duke Hollingh. 
of Guiſe projected to ſeize the throne, as deſcended from P. Daniel. 


Charles the Great. This at leaſt is what ſeveral have accuſed 
him of, not without great probability, But as Henry of Bour- 
bon king of Navarre was become firſt prince of the blood, 
ſince the death of the duke of Anjou, a pretence was to be 
found to exclude him from the throne, otherwiſe it would not 
be poſſible for the duke of Guile to execute his project. It was 
not difficult to find a pretence, ſince the king of Navarre pro- 
felled the reformed religion. So the duke of Guile hiding his 
ambition under the veil of religion, pretended to have no other 
view but to maintain the catholick religion, which would be 
in great danger if a Huguenot aſcended the throne. The king, 
who knew his deſign, did his utmoſt to perſuade the king of 
Navarre to change his religion, and the duke perceiving en- 
deavours were uſed to break his meaſures, renewed the league 
firſt at Paris, and then in the provinces. By this means he 
could have an army ready on the firſt occaſion. The people 
were ſo blind ard ſtupid as to imagine he only aimed at the 
preſervation of the catholick religion, Mean while, the duke 
having notice that the king would cauſe him to be arreſted, 
withdrew to his government of Champagne, where on the la. 
day of December, he ſigned a private league with the king ot 
Spain, who, on pretence of religion, ſought only to foment 
the troubles in France, But as the duke would not have it 
appear that he aſpired to the crown, the tGaty ran, that the 
cardinal of Bourbon ſhould be raiſed to the throne, after the 
death of Henry III. and to that end, the king of Spain Mm 
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find fifty thouſand crowns a month. Thus by means of the 
duke of Guiſe, Philip II. kindled in France a flame which 
long conſumed that kingdom, and hindered the French from 
thinking of the acquiſition of the Netherlands *, 

In the beginning of the year 1585, Elizabeth diſcovered a 
conſpiracy, of which William Parry was the author, He 


was a gentleman of Wales, member of the houſe of com- 


mons, and had ſignalized his zeal for the catholick religion 
in oppoſing alone a bill preferred in the lower houſe again} 
the jeſuits. He ſpoke upon that occaſion with ſo much pal- 
ſion and vehemence, that he was committed to cuſtody *; 
but his ſubmiſſion being made, he was in a few days re-ad- 
mitted into the houſe. Hardly was he at liberty, when Ed- 
mund Nevil, who claimed the inheritance of the earl of 
Weſtmoreland lately deceafed in the Low-Countries , ac- 
cuſed him of conſpiring againſt the queen; whereupon he waz 
ſent to the Tower. He owned, “ he had a deſign to kill 
the queen, and was perſuaded to it by Morgan an Englich 
& catholick refugee in France; that he held intelligence with 
de jeſuits, the pope's nuntios and cardinals *; that the better 
« to deceive the queen, and procure free acceſs to her per- 
« ſon, he returned from France into England, and difcovered 
* the whole conſpiracy to her; that afterwards, repenting of 
„his wicked intention, he laid away his dagger every time 
<« he waited on her, left he ſhould be tempted to commit the 
murder; but at length, cardinal Allen's book, wherein he 
« maintained it to be not only lawful but honourable to kill 
e princes excommunicated, falling into his hands, he read 
« jt, and felt himfelt ſtrongly enc -ouraged to purſue his fill 
„ deſign; that Nevil his accuſer coming to dine with him, 
6 propoſed to attempt ſomething for the deliverance of the 
% queen of Scots, to which he anſwered, he had a greater 
“ deſign in his thoughts; that a few days after, Nevil 
66 coming to ſee him, they reſolved to kill the queen as ſhe 
e rode abroad to take the air, and {wore upon the Bible to 


t Henry king of France having the &c. D*Ewes, p. 340. 
laſt year been choſen into the order of W Rapin, by mittake, calls him 
the garter, queen Elizabeth fent this Henry. He claimed the inheritance of 
year, in January, Henry earl of Derby the Nevils earls of W 5 nd, and 
to France, to inveſt the king with the the title of lord Latimer as next heir 
robes and enſigns of the order, Cam male. Camden, p. 501. 
den, p. 501. Stow, p. 700. x. During his ſtay abroad, he held 4 
u He ſaid, that the, bill ſavomed of correſpondence with the lord Buroliity, 
treaſons, was full of bl1864, danger, de- pretending to be mighty * for 
ſpair, and terror to the Engliſh ſubjects queen Elizabeth. Sec Strype's Ann. 


of this realm, aud full of confilcations, tom, ill, p. 79, Kc. 188. 
“ Keep 
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« keep the ſecret ;- but that in the mean while, Nevil hear- Eliz. 
ing the news of the earl of Weſtmoreland's death, accuſed 1 585. 
« him, in hopes of procuring the earl's inheritance, to whith ——— 
« he laid claim.“ Upon this confeſſion, he was condemned March 2, 
and executed. 

This conſpiracy occaſioned the parliament to take extra- The parlia- 

ordinary care of the queen's and the kingdom's welfare. The 33 
general aſſociation was admitted, approved, and confirmed by ei 
unanimous conſent 7, It was alſo enacted, “ that twenty- Act againſt 
« four or more commiſſioners choſen and appointed by the — queen of 
« queen ſhould make inquiſition concerning thoſe who ſhould ee: 
« endeavour to raiſe a rebellion in the kingdom, or attempt 
the queen's life, or claimed any right to the crown of Eng- 
&« land, That the perſon for whom, or by whom any at- 
ce tempt ſhould be made, ſhould be utterly incapable of ſuc- 
« ceeding to the crown, deprived for ever of all right and title 
« to it, and proſecuted to death, if declared guilty by the four 
« and twenty commiſſioners.“ 

It was impoſſible not to ſee that the queen of Scots was di- 
rely aimed at, for whoſe ſake all theſe plots were contriving. 
Wherefore, very probably from this time her death began to 
be determined; the two queens being no longer able to ſub- 
hit together, The council of England at leaſt was of that 
opinion. Mary doubted not that the law was enacted againſt 
her, Perhaps ſhe would have prevented the fatal effects of 
it, could ſhe have reſolved to renounce all correſpondence in 
the kingdom and in foreign countries. But ſhe ha“ not the 
prudence to take that wile courſe, or perhaps to avoid the 
ſnares laid for her, nor was quick- ſighted enough to perceive 
the only ſerved for a blind to her pretended friends to execute 
other projects. 

The parliament was not contented with this ſevere ſtatute Another 
for the queen's preſervation. It was farther enacted, “That ou ths 
Hall popiſh prieſts ſhould depart the realm within forty 1 

days: That thoſe who ſhould afterwards return, ſhould 
be guilty of high-treaſon : That to receive or harbour 
them ſhould be felony.” It was declared alſo, „ That 
thoſe who were educated in foreign ſeminaries, if they re- 
turned not into England within ſix months, aſter notice, 
and made not their ſubmiiſion within two days after their 


1 This was done in the 4th ſeſſion granted the queen two fiſteenths and a 
0! the parliament, which met by pro- ſubſidy ; and the clergy a ſubſidy of fix 
rozation November 23, 15$4, and was ſhillings in the pound, to be paid in 
Prorogued again March 29, 158 5. In three years, See Statut. 
tus keflion, the lords and commons 
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Eliz. „return before a biſhop, or two juſtices of peace, ſhould be 
15385. © guilty of high-treaſon : That if any perſon ſubmitting him. 
« felf, ſhould within ten years approach the court, or come 
within ten miles thereof, his ſubmiſſion ſhould be void: 
That thoſe who ſhould directly or indirectly convey any 
% money to ſtudents or others in ſuch ſeminaries, ſhould in- 
« cur the penalty of a Præmunire, loſs of goods, and per. 
“ petual exile: That if any of the peers of the realm ſhould 
* offend againſt this act, they ſhould be brought to their 
<< trial by their peers: That if any perſon ſhould know any 
<< popiſh prieſt or jeſuit lurking in the kingdom, and ſhould 
& not diſcover him within four days, he ſhould be fined and 
<© impriſoned at the queen's pleaſure: That if any man ſhould 
«© be ſuſpected to be a prieſt or jefuit, and refuſe to ſubmit 
<© himſelt to examination, he ſhould be impriſoned till he did 
<© ſubmit: That they who ſhould ſend their children to po- 
<< piſh colleges or ſeminaries, ſhould be fined in one hundred 
pounds ſterling : That if thoſe who were ſent thither, did 
not return within a year, they ſhould be incapable to ſuc- 
„ ceed as heirs to any eſtate : That if the wardens of the 
ports ſhould ſuffer any beſides merchants to croſs the ſeas, 
without the queen's licence, ſigned by fix privy-countellors, 
« they ſhould be turned out of their places: That the ma{- 
<« ters of ſhips who received any paſſengers without ſuch l- 
« cence, ſhould forfeit their ſhips and goods, ſuffer a year's 
& impriſonment, and be incapable of exerciſing navigation for 
6 the future.” 


This is the ſevereſt act againſt the catholicks in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth. But they could blame only themſelves, 
er rather the indiſcreet zeal of ſome amongſt them, who 
never ceaſed plotting againſt the queen, and endeayouring 
to ſet the queen of 2 on the throne of England. Even 
this ſtatute was not capable of ſtopping them, till at haf 


they carried their zeal to ſuch a height, that the deftructon 
of one of the queens became neceſlary for the preſervation dc 
the other *. 

Philip earl of Arundel, eldeſt ſon of the duke of Nortols 
Arundel is had, through the queen's grace and favour, been reſtored in 


9 blood“ and to his father's eſtate three years betore. But attet- 


going out of | 
the land, 2 Beſides the two acts already men- hereditaments, to the clear year'y vale 
April 25, tioned, it was alſo enacted in this ſeſ- of four pounds at the leaf. Bo 
Camden, ſion, That no perſon ſhall be returned a As his brother Thomas Was in de 
Stow, to ſerve upon juries, but what has an parliament held this vat. See D Fü 


p. 703. eſtate of frechold lands, tenements, or p. 341, 342+ nh 
. wards 
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wards he embraced the catholick religion, and being twice Eliz. 
cited before the council to anſwer to certain accuſations en- 1 585. 
tered againſt him, was confined to his own houſe. Six months 
after he was releaſed, and came to the houſe of lords, but 
withdrew the very firſt day, not to be obliged to be preſent at 

the ſermon. As he was extremely addicted to his religion, 

he reſolved to leave the kingdom to enjoy the free exerciſe of 

it, and before his departure writ a letter to the queen, which 

was not to be delivered till after he was gone. The letter 

was full of complaints that his innocence was oppreſſed. He 

ſaid, „that to avoid the misfortune befallen his grandfather 

« and father, and to ſerve God with freedom according to 

« his conſcience, he had reſolved to quit the kingdom, but 

« not his allegiance to his ſovereign.” But being betrayed 

by his own ſervants, he was apprehended as he was going to 

embark, and ſent to the Tower. 


Hollingth. ; 


in his room, which was bolted on the inſide, it was eaſy to p. 1403, Kc. 
ſce he had killed himſelf. 


The calm Elizabeth had enjoyed for ſome years, began to Elizabeth 
be turned into ſtorms which threatened her from all quarters, 3 
This change muſt be aſcribed to three principal cauſes. The ter. © 


* firſt was the duke of Guiſe's power, which was almoſt equal Camden. 


to that of the French king himſelf. Philip II's flouriſhing 
condition may be wr Tora, a ſecond, who, after acquiring 
the kingdom of Portugal, was upon the point of reducing to 
his obedience the revolted provinces of the Netherlands. The 


third was the hopes queen Elizabeth's enemies flattered them- 
© ſelves with, of gaining the king of Scotland, and making 
ulſe of him to invade England. I mention not the court of 
© Rome, or the Engliſh catholicks, who always continued in 


the ſame diſpoſition, ſo there was nothing new in that re- 
ſpect. The queen of Scots was ever the — 
It was ſhe that gave birth to all the contrivances. er deli- 


erance from captivity was deſired, in order to ſet on her head 

the crown of England and Scotland, and reſtore by her means 
he catholick religion in both kingdoms. Such was the 
| ſcheme of Elizabeth's enemies. She could not be ignorant 
© Of it, fince they had purſued it from the beginning of her 
| 2 * as, on her part, ſhe had made it her whole buſineſs 
£ G g to 
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Elia. to break their meaſures, But ſome advantages ſhe had hi- 
158 5. therto enjoved, began to fail her. Thee were} firſt, the jea- 
I ouſy between the crowns; of France and Spain, which had re- 
ſtrained both from attacking her openly. Secondly, the French 
Huguenots had been ſufficiently ſtrong. to ſupport themſelves, 
and diſable the court from attempting any thing againſt Eng- 
land. Thirdly, whilſt, the affairs of the confederates in the 
Netherlands were proſperous, they had ſo employed the Spa- 
niſh forces, that it was not poſſible for Philip II. to think ſe- 
rioully of foreign affairs. But at the time I am ſpeaking of, 
the ſcene was entirely changed. France was in ſuch a way, 
as Elizabeth could no longer reſt her ſafety upon the jealouſy 
between the French and Spaniſh crowns, that foundation 
being grown. too weak. The duke of Guiſe, her mortal 
enemy, was more powerful in France than the king himſelf, 
and beſides, was ſupported by the king of Spain. Very pro- 
bably, the Huguenots would be entirely oppreſſed, and the 
Low-Countries ſoon brought under the Spaniſh yoke ; after 
which, there was no doubt, England would be invaded, 4 
Elizabeth therefore was to think betimes of preventing the im- . 
pendent danger, or reſolve to ſuſtain alone the efforts of het ; 
enemies. Prudence required that ſhe ſhould in the firſt place 
try to avoid the aſſaults which were preparing againſt her, 
without neglecting however the means of withſtanding them, 
if ſhe ſhould be forced to it. The ſcheme ſhe laid was this, 
as will plainly appear in the ſequel. Firſt, ſhe reſolved to 
make alliances, if poſſible, with the two Northern crowns 
and the German protettants, tho' it were only to raiſe the 
jealouſy of her enemies. Secondly, to ſend a ſtrong aid to the 
confederates of the Low-Countries, to keep the king of Spain 
employed there. Thirdly, to aſſiſt the French Huguenots, 
to- prevent their being too eafily oppreſſed, knowing the duke 
of Guiſe would be unable to attempt any thing againſt her, 
ſo long as the civil wars held him pint in France. Laſily, | 
ſhe thought there was no better way to break her enemies 
meaſures, than to endeavour, if poſſible, to have the king of 
Scotland in her power; or, if that failed, to raiſe troubles in 1 
Scotland, which ſhould hinder that young prince from framing 1 
= 
al 


projects detrimental to England. It is alſa very likely, that 

ll at this time the death of the queen of Scots was determined, 

I ſince her life was the foundation of all the plots againſt Eliza- 

if beth both at home and abroad. At leaſt, if this reſolution wa; 
| 


i not abſolutely taken, very probably Elizabeth and her council |; * 
il were determined not to ſpare Mary, when the necefiity 4 =” 


affairs required her to be ſacrificed to the publick ſatety. 
| 0 


wil 
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own this is only a conjecture, but it is built upon the ſituation Eliz. 
of Elizabeth's affairs at that time. * ies ent pas 

To execute the firſt part of her ſcheme, ſhe ſent fir Tho- — 
mas Bodley into Germany and Denmark, to endeavour” to She ſends an 
perſuade the proteſtant princes to make a league deſenſive ep; ay 
with England d. He had orders, among other things, to many. 
acquaint the King of Denmark, that the duke of Lorrain, Camden. 
when he courted Elizabeth, pretended a right to the crown 
of Denmark, as grandſon to Chriſtiern II. by his daughter. 
I do not know the ſucceſs of Bodley's negotiations; but as 
Elizabeth was extremely frugal of her money, it is likely ſhe 
uſed not the propereſt means to gain the German princes to 
her intereſt. I ſhall ſpeak preſently of the ſecond and third 
articles of Elizabeth's ſcheme relating to France and the Ne- 
therlands, As to the fourth concerning Scotland, we find it 
explained in Melvil's Memoirs,” if we may however give en- 
tire credit to this author, who ſeems extremely prejudiced 
againſt Elizabeth. OY 

The king of Scotland being determined to marry, caſt his She tries to 
eyes on the king of Denmark's eldeſt daughter, who havin 1 
ſome notice of it, reſolved to ſend an embaſſy into Scotland, Ihe king of 
under colour of propoſing an alliance between the two king- Scotland's 
doms, and withal my king James an opportunity to pro- Nele 
poſe his marriage. Melvin pretends, Elizabeth having intel- p. 158, 161. 
ligence of the project, reſolved to uſe her endeavours to render 
it abortive . Not that the marriage was unſuitable for the 
king of Scotland, but it was — 1 for Elizabeth. that he 
ſhould not marry, unleſs he would take an Engliſh wife of 
her chuling, or rather, ſhe wiſhed to have him in her power 
before he was married. She writ to him therefore, that to 
preſerve with him always a good underſtanding, ſhe intended 
to ſend an ambaſlador, who ſhould reſide at his court, not to 
trouble his majeſty with buſineſs, but entertain him with 
merry diſcourſe, and bear him company in his recreations : 
that ſhe had choſen for that purpoſe Edward Wotton, a man Camden, 
of wit and a great traveller, imagining' he would be very Sp*\wocd, 
proper to divert him agreeably, and hoped he would take great 
delight in his converſation. Melvil, who was ordered to re- Mil, 
ceive the ambaſſador, remembered to have ſeen him formerly p. 159. 


at Paris, at his uncle Dr. Wotton's the Engliſh ambaſſador ; 


b He was ſent to the king of Den- e The earl of Arran had promiſed 
mark, the elector palatine, the dukes of her, that he would not let the king 
Saxony, Wirtenberg, Brunſwick, and Lu- matry within the ſpace of three years, 
denburg, themarquis of Brandenburg, and Melvil, p. 166. 
the landgrave of Heſſe, Camden, p. 504. | 
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and that, young as he was, he had enſnared that able mini- 
ſter the old conſtable Montmorency . He warned the kin 
of it, who regarded it not. On the contraty, the made the 
ambaſſador partner of all his pleaſures, and one of his greateſt 
favourites. r N 

The Daniſh ambaſſadors being arrived in Scotland, Wotton 
and ſome of the king's miniſters ſo ordered it, that they re- 


p. 162, c. ceived ſo many mortifications that they were going to return 
p. 165, 166. in very great diſcontent *. But Melvil informing them of 


p. 167, 


Francis Ruſ- 
ſel killed on creaſed by the addreſs of the maſter of Gray his rival, who 
the borders, 
Camden, 
Melvil, 

p. 166, 


Stow. 


July 1 6. 


the ſtate of affairs, perſuaded them to have patience; and in- 
deed, the king being undeceived of ſome notions inſtilled into 
him againſt the king of Denmark, ſent them back better ſa- 
tisfied. Shortly after he diſpatched Peter Young * his almo- 
ner to the ſame prince, to thank him for his embaſſy, and to 
acquaint him that he would very ſoon fend ambaſſadors to him. 
The real motive of Young's voyage was to fee the king of 
Denmark's two daughters, and inform the king his maſter of 
their qualifications. 

In the mean while, the earl of Arran's credit ſenſibly de. 


knew better how to manage the king. Moreover. Wotton 
helped with all his power to ruin the favourite; *..., beſides 
that Elizabeth had no farther need of him ſince ſhe had won 
Gray, he was a man on whom ſhe could not much rely, An 
accident alſo on the borders did the earl of Arran great in- 
jury. Thomas Carr the laird of Fernihurſt, who had mar- 
ried his niece, holding a conference with fir Francis Ruſſel *, 
the earl of Bedford's ſon, upon affairs relating to both king- 
doms, an Englithman being taken pilfering, raiſed a quarrel 
between the two guards d, wherein Ruſſel was flain. The 
Engliſh ambaſſador made great noiſe about the affair, pre- 
tending the earl of Arran had raiſed this quarrel by his nephew, 
to breed a rupture between the two kingdoms. Upon his 
complaints, the earl of Arran was confined to his own houſe, 
and Fernihurſt ſent to priſon, where he died quickly after. 


d Sce towards the end of queen Mary's 
reign, where mention is made of this 
ſnare. 

e They were ſeveral times upon the 
point of returning to their country. 
Wotton was fo deceitfnl, that he fre- 
quently viſited them, ſeemed forry they 
were ſo abuſed, offered to lend them 
money, &c. See Melvil, p. 162, 163. 


f Rapin calls him Patrick. See Mel. 
vil, p. 167. 

g And fir John Forſter, wardens df 
the middle marches. Camden, p. 525 
The earl of Bedford, fir Francis's fa- 
ther, died the next day, Stow, f. 


* 

The Scots were about three thou- 
ſand in number, and the Engliſh net 
above three hundred. Camden, p. 505 


Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth having notice of the fact, demanded a ſolemn re- Eliz. 
paration. James did not refuſe jt ; but pretended he could 1585. 
do nothing before he had proofs, This was not eaſy, by 
reaſon of the cuſtom which allowed not the evidence of the The queen 
Engliſh agaiuſt the Scots, or. of the Scots againſt the Engliſh, mes rH 
concerning what paſſed on the borders. This difficulty Camden. b 
cauſing. the affair to be prolonged, and the earl of Arran hav- She ſuffers 
ing his liberty, Elizabeth took occaſion to permit the Scotch eng- 
fugitives who had fled into England to return home. Wotton — 
being informed of the queen's deſign, laboured to corrupt ſe- Camden. 
veral Scotch courtiers +, and gain them to Elizabeth's in- 
tereſt. If Melvil is to be credited, the king's greateſt con- 
fdents were of this number. So Wotton, finding himſelf 2 0 
well ſupported, formed the project to ſurpriſe the king in Ster- 8 he 
ling park and carry him into England. But being diſappointed, the king of 
he reſolved to force the guard of the caſtle, and had now pre- Niels 
pared every thing neceſſary to execute his deſign, when the > ahead 
king having ſome intelligence of it. broke his meaſures by a ; 
ſudden departure from Sterling. Then Wotton perceiving he He is diſap- 
was diſcovered, privately retired without taking leave. This 8 _ 
was the man ſent by Elizabeth to king James to entertain and 
divert him. | | 

But all the danger was not over. James was ſurrounded The fuei- 
with perſons who correſponded with the fugitives, and hin- g Ses. 
dered him from providing for his ſafety. The fugitive lords land. 
were now entered Scotland, where they had drawn together Metvil, 
three thouſand men, and were marching directly to Sterling, 8% 169: 
where the king was returned, without any precaution taken $; otitwood. 
at court to {top their proceedings. This negligence, cauſed 
by the traitors about the king's perſon, afforded the male- They ſeize 
contents an opportunity to come to the gates of Sterling, where 8 e 
the king was ſo ſurpriſed, that he was forced to put himſelf ; 
into their hands; but the carl of Arran had time to eſcape. 
The malecontents having the king in their power, treated him 
with ſuch reſpect and ſubmiſſion, that they perſuaded him at 
length they were not his enemies, as he had been made to be- 
lieve, He owned he had been miſled by Arran's pernicious and are 
counſels ; and conſented that the exiles ſhould be reſtored to veſtored. 
their eſtates. By this revolution, Elizabeth had the ſatisfac- 
tion to ſee the king of Scotland guided by counſellors from 
whom ſhe had nothing to fear, whereas before ſhe was under 


continual apprehenſions with reſpe& to the affairs of that 


i Namely, the earl of Bothwell, the juſtice-clerk, and Maitland lord ſecre- 
rd Humes, Maxwell lately created earl tary. Camden, p. 505. 
of Morton, Patrick Gray, Belenden 
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Eliz. kingdom. Shortly after, colonel Stewart going to Copenhagen, 
1585, began there a treaty about the king's marriage with one of the 
princeſſes of Denmark. __ 2 | 
Treaty about In the mean time, the affairs of the United Provinces were 
— — 4 in ſo dangerous a ſituation, that the ſtates could no longer 
A ge, . | wi 4 O 
Melvil, hope to withſtand the king of Spain, unleſs they were 
p. 171. ſttongly aſſiſted. Henry III. having refuſed. the ſovereignty 
offered him by the ſtates, they applied to Elizabeth, who 
alſo refuſed. it, for fear of engaging in a very troubleſome af- 
Camden, fair. She perceived a war with Spain for the preſervation of 
Hollingh- that, ſovereignty would draw her into extraordinary charges, 
3 which ſhe ſhould not be at liberty to leſſen as ſhe pleaſed, 
p. 797, c. She choſe rather, in purſuance of her ſcheme, to give the 
ſtates a powerful aid, and the king of Spain a diverſion, be- 
cauſe the aid might be increalcd or leſſened, according to the 
The N ſituation of her affairs. She made therefore a treaty with 
be de, them, promiſing to find them five thouſand foot * and a 
Act. Pub, thouſand horſe, under the command of an Engliſh genera], 


xv. p. 793, It was agreed, ſhe ſhould pay theſe troops, on condition of 


88 being repaid at the end of the war, namely, in the firſt year 
Speed, of the peace, the expences advanced in the firſt year of the 


p. 855. war, and the reſt in four years: That for ſecurity of pay- 
ment, Fluſhing and Rammekins in Zealand, and the Bric! 
in Holland, ſhould be delivered into her hands : That the 
governors, ſhe ſhould place there , ſhould exerciſe no 
authority over the inhabitants: That the money being re- 
paid, theſe places ſhould be reſtored, not to the king of 
Spain, but to the ſtates : That the Engliſh general, and two 
others, whom ſhe ſhould name, ſhould have a place in the 
council of ſtate, and no peace or truce be made without 
a mutual conſent : "That if the queen ſhould fend a ficet 
to ſea, the ſtates ſhould be obliged to join it with an equa! 
number of ſhips, under the command of the Engliſh ad- 
miral : Laſtly, That the ports ſhould be open and free to both 
nations *. 

The earl of The treaty being concluded, the queen appointed for ge- 

_— neral of her auxiliary forces the earl of Leiceſter, for whom 

of the Eng- ſhe had ever a great affection; but he came not into Flanders 

= _ till about the end of the year. Some time aſter, ſhe pub- 


e & Of which fir John Norris was ap- m The king of Sweden, when he 
manifeſto, Pointed general, Speed, p. $55. heard of this treaty, ſaid, Queen Eliza- 
Srow. ' 1 Sir Philip Sidney was appointed go- beth has now taken the diadem from 
Comp. Hiſt, vernor of Fluſhing, and fir Thomes her head, and adventured it upon the 
t. bi, p. 654. Cecil of the Briel. Rymer's Foed, tom, doubtful chance of war. Camden, p. 
5 8 XV. D, 801, $02, ros. 

| liſhed 


J 


ON AN. 455 


liſhed a manifeſto, wherein ſhe alledges as a reaſon for her Eliz, 
aiding the confederate provinces, that the alliance between 1 585. 
the kings of England and the princes of the Netherlands, was 
not ſo much between their perſons, as between their refpec- 
tive ſtates. Whence ſhe inferred, that without breach of the 
alliance, ſhe might aſſiſt the inhabitants of the Low. Countties, 
oppreſſed by the Spaniards. F 

Mean while, as ſhe judged this reaſon would not be ſatiſ- She ſends a 
factory to the king of Spain, and that he woult doubtleſs d nee 
conſider this extraordinary aid given his rebellious ſubfects as gn the 
a declaration of war, ſhe reſolved to prevent him. To that $j4nards. 
purpoſe, ſhe equipped a fleet of one and twenty ſail, whereon gen 
were embarked two thouſand three hundred ſoldiers, beſides ,, en : 
mariners, to carry war into America, where the Spaniards 
little expected any ſuch thing. The fleet was commanded 
by the earl of Carlifle, who had under him the famous fir 
Frail Drake. The Engliſh immediately took St. Jago, 
one of the Iſles of Cape Verd. After that they ſailed to St. 
Domingo, or Hiſpaniola, and became maſters of the capital. 
Having ſpent there all January of the year 1586, they went 
and took Carthagena. Then they burnt the towns of St. 
Antonio and St. Helena in Florida. A violent ſtorm dif- 
perſing the fleet, as they were going upon new experkitions, 
they joined not again till they came into England „ where 
they brought a booty valued at ſixty thoutand pounds fterling ; 
but in this expedition ſeven hundred men periſhed, 

At the ſame time, John Davis, an Engliſhman, went ' in Daus 
ſearch of a ſhorter paſſage through the North of America to Sit in 
the Eaft-Indies. The ice preventing his paſſing, he long 888 
roved on the northern ſeas, and accidentally diicovered a 8 
Streight, under the polar circle, which ſtill bears his name, 
but was not what he ſought J. 


n Sir Francis Drake was admiral of Tobago, one of the Caribbee iſlands, 
the fleet, and Chrittopher Carliſle ge- where it plentifully grows, 


neral of the land forces, Camden, p. 
509. 

0 Keeping on their courſe along a 
deſolate coaſt, they lighted upon ſome 
Engliſhmen, who had planted them- 
ſelves in Virginia, ſo named in honour 
of the Virgin Queen Elizabeth; and 
whom fir Walter Raleigh had, in April 
this year, carried over thither for a co- 
leny. See Hollingſh. p. 1401. Ralph 

Lane, one of them, came home with 

ke, and was the firſt that broug! 
tobacco into Englund, Camden, p. 500. 
Tobacco was ſo named from the iHland 


p He failed with two ſhips, ſet forth 
at the charge of William Sanderion, a 
globemaker, and other Londuners, Ce 
den, p 51 0. 
This year alſo, licence was grar ed 
to leveral merchants of London to ti e 
to Barbary, Camden, p. +10, --- In 
january, this year, died Ed ard Fy es 
lord Clinton, earl of Lincoln, 2nd lord 
high adm:ra}, and ws: burics at Wind- 
for. He was tucceeced by Charles lord 
Howazd of Eiinagham, Stow, p. 700, 
70g. 
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P. Daniel. 


Mererai. 


Elizabeth 


what paſſed in France. After the duke of Guiſe had con- 


THE HISTORY 
Before I leave the year, 1585, it will be neceſſary to relate 


- 


cluded his treaty with the king of Spain, he tried all ways to 
corrupt the French, and gain them to his party. His aim 
was to ſeize the crown, either before or after Henry II!'s 
death. He could not expect that the king, who hated him 
mortally, would countenance his deſign; and, on the other 
hand, be had no manner of colour to aſpire to the crown, 
except his pretended deſcent from the. houſe of Charles the 


Great. And even in that caſe, the duke of Lorrain, head of 


that houſe, would have been before him. Jo affert there. 
fore ſo extraordinary a title, the people's affection and a reli- 
gious zeal were to ſupply all defects, otherwiſe there was not 
the leaſt appearance, that in cold blood the French ſhould 
ſet on the throne, after the king's death, a foreign prince, in 

rejudice of the king of Navarre, who was deſcended from 

t. Lewis. To accompliſh his project, the duke of Guiſe 
began, by means of his cmiſlaries, to diſparage the king as a 
favourer of hereticks, and to rouze the zeal of the catholicks 
againſt the Huguenots, and particularly againſt the king of 
Navarre and the prince of Conde, who profeſied the reformed 
religion after a publick abjuration. Mean while, as the duke 
of Guiſe did not think proper to diſcover his deſigns, he pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto in the cardinal de Bourbon's name, herein 
he pretended to demonſtrate, . that the crown belonged to 
the cardinal after the king's death. Not that he deſited to 
place him on the throne ; but it was ſufficient firſt to ſet aſide 
the king of Navarre. That done, under colour of hindering 
the throne from being filled with a heretick, he polled 
himſelf of ſeveral places, pretending however, it was ior the 
king's ſervice and the good of the realm. 

The life led by the King for ſome time, cauſed him to for- 
feit the eſteem of moſt of his ſubjects, The duke of Guies 
intrigues, who repreſented him a favourer of hereticks, be- 
cauſe he ſupported the houſe of Bourbon's title, helped ali 
to alienate the people from him. In ſhort, the court of Rome, 
the clerey, the friers, were for the duke of Guiſe, and ſerved 
him to the utmoſt of their power. So the king being unable 
to reſiſt, was forced to forſike the king of Navarre, publiſh 
an edit againſt the Huguenots, and join with the duke in 
their extirpation. Nay, he had the vexation to be obliged to 
give him the command of the army. 

The king of Navarre and the Huguenots, finding them- 


aids the Hu- ſelves thus attacked, aſſembled all their forces in their ab- 


guenots, 

Camden, 
* 

Thuanus. 


ſence. But theſe forces were ſo inconſiderable in compatiſon 
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2 , with fifty ſail, and a ſplendid retinue, 710, 711. 
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OF ENGL AND, 
of their enemies, that there was no likelihood of withſtanding Eliz. 
them long. The prince of Conde, attempting to relieve the 1585. 
caſtle of Angers, which was beſieged, was ſuddenly ſurrounded 
by enemies, and forced to ſteal away from his army, and fly 
into England. Elizabeth received him very civilly, and as 
ſhe knew the enemies of the Huguenots were alſo hers, pro- 
miſed to affiſt-him”. It was not without reaſon that ſhe con- 
cerned herſelf with the affairs of the Huguenots, ſince the 
league was not limited to their deſtruction, but aimed at the 
ruin of the proteſtant religion throughout Europe, and eſpe- 
cially in England. Of this had been ſeen a very ſenſible 
proof this ſame year. Gregory XIII. dying in April, Sixtus 
V. his ſucceſſor, thundered the cenſures of the church againſt 
the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde, calling them 
not only hereticks and relapſes, but alſo a baſtard progeny. 
Hence it was eaſy to ſee, how much the pope countenanced 
the duke of Guiſe's deſigns, and the queen of England might 
infer, how great reaſon ſhe had to fear, if the duke ſhould one 
day become king of France, being ſupported by the pope and 
the Spaniard. Upon this account it was ſhe ſupplied the 
prince of Conde with fifty thouſand crowns, to aſſiſt him in 
maintaining the war, and lent him ten ſhips, with which he 
raiſed the blockade of Rochelle. 

The earl of Leiceſter. being arrived in Holland the begin- 1586. 
ning of the year 1586, was received as a guardian angel“. Elizabeth 
The ſtates, under colour of expreſſing their gratitude to Eli- Hs, 

f : e au ity 
zabeth, declared him * governor and captain-general of Hol- given by the 
land, Zealand, and the United Provinces, and inveſted him ſtates to the 
with almoſt an abſolute power ®, Very probably, their aim _ 
was to engage the queen farther than ſhe intended. She had Grotius. 
refuſed the offered ſovereignty, and it was deſigned to give it Camden. 
her in ſome meaſure, whether ſhe would or no, by inveſting nary 
her general with almoſt a ſovereign authority. But Elizabeth p. -:: 


P- 712. | | 


was too wiſe to be enſnared by this artifice. She ſharply Hollingh. 
complained to the ſtates of this ſort of deceit, and gave withal P. 429. | 
the earl of Leiceſter a ſevere reprimand for accepting the | 


| 
r He came before, in 1580, to follicit fir Philip, Robert, and Henry Sidney, | 
2 luccours, but could not obtain any. fir William Pelham, and other knizhty | 


dee Strype's Ann. tom. ii. p. 619. with a ſelect troop of five hundred gen- 
He ſet out from England, December tlemen. Camden, p. 510. 


Stow, p. 
ag accompanied by the earls of Eſſen, t On February 6, See Stow, p. 712. 
Oxford, and Northumberland ; the lords u He was attended wxha noble guard, 
dey, | Willoaphby, Sheffield, ' Bur- and ſaluted by all men with the title of 
_—_ and North; fir William Ruſſel, Your Excellency, upon which he began 
3 Shirley, fir Arthur Baſlet, to take upon him as if he were a perfect 
& ater Waller, fir Gervaſe Clifton, king, Camden, p. 511. 
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Eliz, honour, without having firſt conſulted her. She told him, he 
1586. had acted directly contrary to her intention, fince ſhe had pub. 
lickly declared in her manifeſto, that ſhe was very ready to 
Camden, relieve her diſtreſſed neighbours, but never meant to aſſume 
any power over them. The ſtates excuſed themſelves by 
ſaying, the neceſſity of their affairs had obliged them to con- 
fer ſuch an authority on the earl of Leiceſter, that he might 
be the better able to heal their diviſions, which put them in 
continual danger of periſhing: That they could not revoke 
the authority granted to her general without great inconve- 
niences, and had not however diveſted themſelves of the ſu- 
preme power. The ear] of Leiceſter appeaſed the queen by 
his ſubmiſſions. In fine, ſhe conſented the patent ſhould ſub- 
ſiſt; but intimated to the ſtates, they vainly hoped to induce 
her to accept of the ſovereignty of their country, and that her 
intention was to keep within the bounds ſhe had preſcribed to 
herſelf, that is, not to be obliged to aſſiſt them any farther 
than her affairs would permit. | 
The ear! of The earl of Leiceſter, a man of great pride and ambition, 
Leiccſter's was no ſooner clothed with this exorbitant power, than he be- 
amwiious gan ſecretly to form projects deſtruQtive of the liberties of the 
3 country he was come to defend. At leaſt, this is what all the 
Speed, Dutch hiſtorians tax him with. They pretend, his deſign was 
to render himſelf ſovereign or perpetual dictator of the pro- 
vinces, with whoſe government he had been entruſted. He 
made uſe of ſuch means as bred an univerſal diſcontent againſt 
He returns him, In ſhort, after a campain, wherein he performed no 
8 great exploits, he returned to England, to take proper mealures 
Decemb. 3. to facilitate the execution of his projects, and probably to pei- 
ſuade the queen to ſupport him x. 
Elizabeth Whilſt France and the Netherlands were in commotion, 


. propoſes a Elizabeth wiſely provided for her own and her people's ſecu- 


league with 


Scotland. rity. This ſhe did not only by affiſting the Huguenots and 
Camlen. the confederate provinces, but alſo by preventing the danz1s 
which might come from Scotland, in caſe the king of Span 
and the duke of Guiſe ſhould be ever able to invade hc”. 


w She alfo added theſe words, We which he died, October 17; and vi 
„little thought, that one whom we had buried in St. Paul's cathedral. Camden, 
** raiſed out of the duſt, and proſecuted p. 5 12. Stow, p. 737, 739+ _ . 
„ with ſuch 6ngulac favour above all y The jeſuits began about this time 
« others, would with ſo great contempt to forge a new and pretended title to ihe 
„% have Highted and broken our com- ſucceflion of the kingdom of England 
© mands, in a matter of ſo great con- for the Spaniards ; and to that end, ki 
< ſequence,” Camden, p. 511. into England one of their ſociet), ® 

x In an engagement near Zutphen, draw noblemen and gentlemen o 
the learned and ingenious fir Philip Sid- Spaniard's party, Camden, p. 573 
ney received a wound in the thigh, of The 


The preſent juncture was very favourable. The king of Scot- Elz. | 
land had about him only men well-afteCted to the reformed 1586. if 
religion, and the int:reſts of England. The opportunity there- 
fore was not to be negleQed of ſtrictly uniting the two king- | 
doms; this union being of the utmoſt conſequence to Eliza- 1 
beth. Accordingly ſhe diſpatched Randolph to king James, Strype's An. F 
to repreſent to him, that the enemies of the proteſtant reli- tom. iii. | 
gion openly joining together for its deſtruction, it was the in- . 3% << 1 

| 

| 


| 6 . Camden. 
tereſt of the proteſtant ſtates to unite alſo for their common 
defence. That England and Scotland were the bulwarks of 
the true religion, and the union of their forces the only poſ- 
ſible means to preferve it. That therefore ſhe thought it their 
common intereſt" to join in a league for the defence of their 
religion, againft all who ſhould attempt to deſtroy it, at leaſt l 
in England and Scotland. The better to perſuade the king to 4 
do what the queen deſired, Randolph told him, that as his 11 
revenues were extremely diminiſhed, by reaſon of the troubles | 
which had fo long afflicted his kingdom, the queen was willing | 
to grant him a penſion to aſſiſt him in ſupporting his dignity *. | 
James readily conſented to what was propoſed to him, but on | | 
condition, nothing ſhould be done in England in prejudice to gl 
his right to the crown of that kingdom, and this article, with 
that of the penſion, be inſerted in the treaty. Randolph an- Camden. 
ſwered, he did not believe that would be poſſible. As to the 
penſion, he ſaid, if it was put into the treaty, the queen 
would ſeem to be tributary to Scotland, to which ſhe would 
never agree, As to the article of the ſucceſſion, the queen 
could not ſettle it by a publick treaty without the concurrence 
ol the parliament, and the diſcuſſion of ſuch an affair might 
retard the treaty too long, and perhaps give birth to great dif- 
* heulties, becauſe of the queen his mother's religion: but he 
did not queſtion, Elizabeth would be very willing to ſatisfy him 
in theſe two points, by means of two ſecret articles. James 
© being contented with this expedient, Deſneval the French The French 
E ambaſſador did all that lay in his power to diſſuade him from ar a 
de league. He told him, that Elizabeth's aim was only to Cen. 
ſecure herſelf from the attacks of. thoſe who were combined 
for the deliverance- of queen Mary. That it was a ſtrange 
thing he ſhould think of uniting with a queen, who kept his 
mother in priſon, againft thoſe who were labouring to free her 
from captivity, He added, the king his maſter could not but 
conſider the league as an expreſs breach of the ancient alliance 


a — — 
— — —— — 


1 The intended penſion was to be 50091, ſterling a year, Strype's Ann. 
tom, II. P: 382. 0 | . | 
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AR. Pub. 
XV. p. 803. 
Camden. 


150% ee 
between France and Scotland. James anſwered, that the 


queen his mother's misfortunes proceeded wholly from her 
own friends, who, under colour of ſerving her, only aimed 
at executing their on projects. That, as to the alliance be- 
tween France and Scotland, he did not ſee wherein he ſhould 
violate it, ſince France pretended not to break it, when, with- 
out ſignifying it to him, ſhe made a league defenſive with 
England. 91). {99m07 Hen c fs} 3, 

Jones having reſolved upon what the queen deſired, the 
plenipotentiaries of the two kingdoms; met at Berwick, and 
ſigned a treaty of alliance and ſtricter amity between the two 
crowns “. | | v1 

The motive of the treaty was, that whereas the princes, 
who called themſelves catholicks, were entered into leagues 
for extirpating the proteſtant religion, not only in their own 
dominions, but alſo in foreign countries, it was neceſſary the 
proteſtants ſhould unite for its defence. That therefore the 
queen of England and king of Scotland did agree upon the 
following articles. 


I. By this treaty, they ſhall be obliged to defend the evan- 
3 religion againſt all thoſe who ſhall attack it in either 


ingdom. 


II. This league ſhall be offenſive and defenſive a gainſt thoſe 


who ſhall hinder the free exerciſe of the ſaid religion in cither 
of the two kingdoms, all other treaties and alliances to the 
contrary notwithſtanding, ) 
III. If one of the two parties be invaded, the other ſhall f 
not directly or indirectly aſſiſt the invader, notwithiianding 
any alliance or treaty formerly entered into. 1 
IV. If England be invaded in any parts remote from Scot- . 
land, the king of Scotland ſhall find the queen of England E. 
two thoufand horſe and five thouſand foot, at the queens FF” 
charges from the day of their entering England; and in the S 66 
like caſe, the queen ſhall ſend the king of Scotland fix thou- fu 
ſand foot and three thouſand horſe. I * 
V. If England be invaded in any place within ſixty miles 1 
of Scotland, the king of Scotland ſhall draw together all hs | Pub 
forces, and join the ſame: with the queen's, in order to purſue D. 


the invaders for the ſpace of thirty days together; or if ne- 


2 This league was figned july 5. And the Scotiſh were, Francis ea 1l 
The Engliſh plenipotentiaries were, Ed- Bothwell, Robert lord of Boy le, and fr 
ward earl of Rutland, William Jord James Home, Rymer's Foed, tom. N. 
Evers, vice-preſident of the council of p. $03, 
the north, and Thomas Randolph, eſc; 


ceſũty 
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ceſſity require, for ſo long time as the vaſſals of Scotland are Eliz. 

bound to furniſh the king with troops for the defence of the 1586. 

kingdom  v5D5950 Hy 914 2 = 

| VI If Ireland be invaded, the king of Scotland ſhall hinder 
| the inhabitants of the county of Argyle from entering in a 
| hoſtile manner into that kingdom. 161 ns 

VII. The king and queen ſhall mutually deliver all rebels, 
who ſhall' have attempted any thing againſt either of the two 
kingdoms, or at leaſt, they ſhall compel them to retire from 
their dominions. 

VIII. Within ſix months, commiſſioners ſhall be ſent to 
compound and adjuſt all differences, which have happened on 
the borders between the two nations. 

IX. Neither of the two princes ſhall make any treaty, to 
the prejudice of the articles of this preſent league, without 
the conſent of the other, 

X. This treaty ſhall be ratified on both fides by letters- 
patents. 

XI. This preſent treaty ſhall in no way derogate from 
former treaties between the two kingdoms, or from thoſe be- 
fore made by the two crowns with any princes or ſtates, what 
relates to religion excepted. As to the article concerning, 
religion, it is agreed, this alliance and league offenſive and 
defenſive ſhall remain firm and inviolate. 

XII. The treaties ſhall be confirmed by the ſtates of Scot- 
land, as ſoon as the king ſhall attain to the age of twenty-five 
years; and in like manner, the queen ſhall cauſe it to be ap- 
proved by the parliaments of England and Ireland. 


Shortly after the concluſion of this league, a conſpiracy Remarks oa 
was diſcovered in England, which coſt the queen of Scots her Amden! 
life. As this is one of the moſt important events of queen OT 
Elizabeth's reign, it will be neceſſary to relate all the particu- 
lars. But it is a fad thing, theſe particulars muſt be taken 
| from the Annals of Elizabeth, written by Camden, a very 
ſuſpicious author with reſpect to the queen of Scots. In all 
= the former reigns, there is no remarkable event but what is 
= traced and in ſome meaſure cleared in the Collection of the 
= Publick Acts. But as to this, all the acts relating to queen 
z Mary are utterly deſtroyed d. On the other hand, James I. 
lon of Mary, ſucceeding Elizabeth, there was not an Engliſh- 


b Mr. Rapin, in his account of Ry- th ſe to depri i 

y- ther, on purpoſe to deprive poſterity as 
mer's Ford, ſuſpedts, that king James I, far as poſſible of the knowledge of ker 
on ered the archives to be cleared of affairs, Acta Reg, vol, iv. p. 2, 
frery act relating to the queen his mo- 
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man who dared to write in his reign the truth of what paſſed 
in the foregoing, whilſt the memory oſ it — — freſh. Cam- 

liſh the Annals 
of queen Elizabeth's reigu, not ſo much to make known as to 
diguiſe the events, as far as they concerned queen Mary, and 
to give an air of innocence to whatever ſullied her reputation 


when alive. This evidently appears im his account of king 


Henry Stewart's murder, which has given occaſion to preſume 
he has been no faithfuller in what he ſays of 3 trial and 


death. He affirms however, he has followed the 


emoirs of 


Edward Barker © principal regiſter to the queen, of Thomas 
Wheeler publick-· notary, eryer of the coutt of Canterbury, 


and other perſons of credit whom he does not name. 


I don't 


know-whether the Memoirs he ſpeaks of were ever publiſhed, 


or are ftill extant. 


However, from Camden's Annals the 


following account is taken, for want of a more impartial 


hiſtorian. 


William Gifford, doctor of divinity 


in the ſeminary at 


Rheims, Gilbert Gifford “ and Hodgeſon, Engliſh prieſts, had 
inſtilled into one John Savage their countryman, that it would 
be a meritorious act to kill Elizabeth, and had cauſed him to 
vow it during the Eaſter-holidays this year 1586 *. At the 
fame time, Ballard an Engliſh prieſt of that ſeminary, who 
had been in England notwithſtanding the prohibition, returned 
into France, where he had ſeveral conferences with Mendoza 
and the lord Paget, how to invade England . As the chief 
end of the conſpiracy was to reſtore the catholick religion in 
England, the point was not only to make away Elizabeth, 
but forces alſo were to be ready to deliver Mary and ſet her on 
the throne of England. "Theſe two projects could not be ſe- 


parated. Balla 


was accompanied by one Maud, whom he 


thought a friend, but who was however ſecretary Walling- 


ham's ſpy. | 


| © Rapin,. by miſtake, calls him $te- 


phen Parker, 5 

d Rapin has miſtaken the chriſtian 
names, which are rectiſied from Camden 
and Hollingſh. | | 
e At the ſame time they wrote a ſort 
of paſtoral letter to the Eagliſh Roman 
catholieks, not to diſtutb the govern- 
ment, or attempt any thing againſt their 
queen; but to have recourſe. to. tears, 
prayers, watchings and ſaſtings, the on) 
juſtifiable weapons af chriſtians Aan 
perſecution. They alſo got a report 
{pread, that Grorge Gifford, one of the 


queen's gentlemen penſioners, had {worn 
her majeſty's death, and had receives 4 
ſum of money from the duke of Guilt 
for that purpoſe, All this was done to 
amuſe the queen and council, Cam-2, 
p. 5 5. Thuanus ſays, that the tay 
pitched upon for the queen's aſſaſſiuton 
was Auguft 24, lib. 86. | 
f This was judged to be a very prope! 
time, whilſt the bet Engl:7: troops wee 
employed in the Netherlands, and the 
Spaniard, the duke ef Gui's, at the 
rince of Parma, ready to invace Eng- 


and, Camden, p. 515. Atout 
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About Whitſuntide, Ballard was ſent back into England by Eliz. 
the conſpirators, or proper perſons to facilitate the exe- 1586. 
cution of the project. They told him, he would meet at 
” London with a young gentleman called Anthony Babington s, Camden. 
” whom he might truſt. This Babington, who was a zealous Holling®, 
” Ccatholick, having been lately in France, was gained-there by 
the biſhop of Glaſcow. Mary's ambaſſador, and by Morgan 
an Engliſh fugitive: He was ſo prepoſſeſſed in favour of the 
queen of Scots, that he was thought qualiſied - for any enter- 
prize, and for that reaſon had been recommended to Mary 
without his knowledge. So, upon his return to England, ſhe 
writ to him, and from that time he was employed to convey to 
her the letters which came from France, till ſhe was commit- 
ted to the cuſtody of fir Amias Powlet and fir Drue Drury. 

Then Babington, fearing the watchfulneſs of the new keepers, 
would have nothing more to do with the letters either to or 
from her, ; | 

Ballard, when he came to England, ſaw Babington, and 
imparted to him the defign to invade England, free the queen 
of Scots, and ſet her on the throne. Babington anſwered, he 
very much doubted the poſſibility of executing this project ſo 
long as Elizabeth lived. W hereupon Ballard acquainted him 
alſo with Savage's vow, to which Babington replied, it was 
too hazardous to commit the execution of ſuch a dehgn to a 
ſingle perſon ; that there ſhould be fix at leaſt, and Savage, 
not to break his vow, might be one of the number b. Then 
they conferred together how a foreign army might be brought 
into the kingdom, otherwiſe they judged the death of Eliza- 
beth would ſignify nothing. 48 52 

A few days after, Babington received, by an unknown Mary's 
hand, a letter in cypher from the queen of Scots, blaming letter te 
him for his ſilence, and deſiring him to ſend her the pacquet of 828 
letters come from Morgan, and delivered by the French am- 
bdaſſador's ſecretary. Babington returned an anſwer, and after 
excuſing his filence, by reaſon of his fear of Powlet's and 
© Drury's great watchfulneſs, imparted to her the plot he had 
| hid with Ballard, In a ſecond letter from Mary of the 27th 
: of July, ſhe highly commended his zeal for the catholick' reli- 

1 Baus but adviſes him to attempt nothing till he was ſure of 
| Toreign aſſiſtance. Beſides this, ſhe preſcribed ſeveral things 


| _ © Of Dethick in Derbyſhire, Ibid. ſons were to commit the tragical execu- 
| h Rapin ſays, Babington offered to tion (as he called it) he himſelf, with an 
* one of the fix; which is a miftake, hundred more, was at the ſame time to 
| o- Babington tells queen Mary in his ſet her at liberty. Ibid, 
| Ser to her, that whilt theſe fix per- 


for 
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covers all to Jearnt the ſecrets of the conſpiracy. 
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for executing the project, as to ſend privately for the earl of 
Weſtmoreland and the lord Paget*. She chalked out the 
way for her deliverance *, and charged him to promiſe in her 
name a good reward to the ſix perſons. 

Mean while, Babington had gained ſome other perſons |, 
among whom was Polly, Waliingham's ſpy, who by his 
means was daily informed of what paſſed among the conſpi- 
rators. He learnt from him, that the fix who had engaged 
to aſſaſſinate the queen, were, Savage, Tilney, Charnack, 
Abington, Tichbourn, and Barnwel, and that they were al 
{ix drawn in one picture with Babington in the middle, and a 
certain motto obſcurely ſignifying their deſign *. Nay, he 
tound means to ſhow this picture to the queen, who kney 
only Barnwel ®, She retained however the idea of their faces 
ſo well, that walking abroad a little after, and ſeeing Barn- 
wel, ſhe looked ſtedfaſtly on him, and then turning to the 
captain of the guard, ſaid, Am not I fairly guarded, that 
© have not a man in my company that wears a {word ? ” 
Babington was ſo impatient to ſee the foreign ſuccours ready 
to depart for England, that he gave Ballard money, who had 


_ undertaken to go into France and haſten them. But as it was 


not eaſy to procnre paſſports, Babington found means to be 
introduced to ſecretary Walfingham *%, who, knowing what 
he was, received him very civilly, and expreſſed a great value 
for him. Encouraged by this kind reception, he deſired a 
paſſport for himſelf and another for Ballard under a counter- 
teic name, and affirmed, that by means of his friends at Paris, 
he ſhould diſcover many ſecrets concerning the queen of Scots, 
Walſingham commended his zeal, and promiſed him a good 
reward, if he did the queen any conſiderable ſervice, He put 
him likewiſe in hopes of the paſſports he deſired. 

Polly was not the only perſon from whom Walfingham 
Gilbert Gifford, who 


had been employed to corrupt Savage, being ſent into Eng- 


i And to gain privately the earls of of Denbighſhire, Charles Tilney, one of 


Northumberland and Arundel, and the 
latter's brothers to her party. Alſo, that 
the aſſociation amongſt them ſhould be 
entered into, upon pretence that they 
ſtood in ſear of the puritans, There 
were likewiſe commotions to be raiſed 
in Ireland. Ibid. 

k Either by overturning a cart in the 
gate, ſetting the ftables on fire, or carry- 
ing her away, as ſhe rid abroad for diver- 
fon in the fields, betwixt Chartley and 
Stafford. Camden, p. 516. 

3 Edward Windſor, Thoma: Saliſbury 


the gentlemen penſioners, Chidioc Tick- 
bourne, Edward Abington, Robert Gage 
of Surrey, John Travers, and John 
Charnock of Lancaſhire, John Joes, 
Barnwel an Iriſhman, and Henry Dun. 
Ibid. 

m The motto was, © Quorſum hatc 
c alio properantibus? 

n Camden ſays, he had often come 
to her about the earl of Kildare bub 
neſs, Camden, p. 516. 

o By Polly. Camden. 
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; land to confirm the villain in his reſolution, ſerved at the ſame .-Eliz. 
” time to convey letters to the queen of Scots, and ſend back .-1586, 
per anſwers. To make trial of his fidelity, ſeveral blank 
5 papers, made up like letters, were ſent at firſt, and as it was 
non by the anſwers that they were delivered, he was em- 
ployed without ſcruple. Some time after, Gifford, whether 
truck with remorſe, or allured with the hopes of reward, N 
came to Walſingham, and informed him of all he knew. The 
ſecretary received him very kindly, and promiſed to uſe his 
intereſt for him with the queen, and procute him a good re- 
ward. Then inſtructing him how to behave, he ſent him to who maker 
the place where the queen of Scots was kept, with a letter to vie of him 
ſir Amias Powlet, deſiring him to connive at the beater's . | '| 
. 2 1 . ary's let - = 
corrupting one of his ſervants to deliver letters to the queen ters, and | 4 
of Scotland, and bring back her anſwers. But Powlet would bring back | 
not ſuffer any of his domeſticks to be concerned in ſuch an her *nſweray | 
intrigue, He only hinted at a certain brewer, whom he | 
thought fit for the purpoſe, and who indeed ſuffered himſelf | 
to be corrupted. By this means, Gifford conveyed to the 
captive queen letters, whereof Walſingham had takes copies v, | 
and received her anſwers, which were ſerved in the ſame | 
manner. At length, when the court was ſufficiently in- — 14 
ſtructed, Ballard was apprehended, under colour, that being 1 
a popiſh prieſt, he had entered the kingdom without a licence. ii 
At this news, Babington was in the utmoſt conſternation, | 
| He recovered however out of his fright, as it did not appear, 
© that Ballard was arreſted for the conſpiracy, and nothing was 14 
+ ſaid at court intimating the diſcovery of the plot. He reſolved q 
therefore to try to fave Ballard, and to that end repreſented | | 
to Walſingham, that he would be of great ſervice. to him in 1 
France, to diſcover the ſecret practices of the queen of Scots, il 
end intreated him for his releaſe. Walſingham laid the blame Wi 
of Ballard's being arreſted upon the watchfulneſs of the ies, | | 
employed to diſcover the popifh prieſts and jeſuits. He pro- The conf. in 1 
miſed to endeavour to procure his releafe, and fed him with rators are 1% 
bopes that the paſſports would be ready very ſoon. Mean 77s i. 
| 
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1 * * uly. 
while, he ſo managed that Babington was narrowly watched. Camden. 


E In ſhort, Babington and all the reſt of the conſpirators were Stow. | 
beized at the ſame time, and being ſeverally examined, im- 7% 3% 
beached one another, and diſcovered the whole plot 4, 11 


It 


4 «244 * | 

: a; 3 was his decypherer, up, without acquainting the reſt of the = 
nk : rthur Gregory opened and queen's council, and would have gone 
| , em again. Camden, p. 517. on, but the queen would not ſutfer him. 11 
% \Jallngham had carried on mat- Wherefore he ſent a note to his man | 11 
S imielf as far as Ballard's taking Scudamore, Whem he had ordered to 
. Vor. VII. II n watch 
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466 THE HISTORY 
Eliza. It is very likely, as I ſaid, that queen Elizabeth's council 
1586. had reſolved, on the firſt pretence, to put the queen of Scat; 
to death. Her liſe continually endangered Elizabeth's, and 
of this there was but too much reaſon to be convinced by the 
Mary's pa- late diſcoveries. So this opportunity was embraced. Great 
pers are al] cate was taken to hinder her being informed of the ſeizing of 


oF? 


— rg the conſpirators, and fir Thomas Gorges an officer was (ent 
cretaries, to acquaint her with it, who ſurpriſed her with the news, ut 
Camden, as the had taken horſe to ride a-hunting. She would hate 


returned to her apartment, but was not permitted till ſuch 
155 time as all her papers were ſeized and ſent to court. Nause 
and Curle her ſecretaries, the one a Frenchman, the other 2 
; Scot, were apprehended at the ſame time, and without being 
Artifice to ſuffered to ſpeak with her, conducted to London, But to 
ber Ma'y 5 have-ſtill more convincing proofs againſt her, a method was 
$972. uſed which ſucceeded according to expectation. Gifford 
ambaſſador, having revealed, that he had delivered to the French ambaſ- 
ſador ſeveral papers of moment concerning the queen of Scots, 
a falſe action, no way relating to the conſpiracy, was brought 
againſt him, for which he was baniſhed the realm. Belore 
his departure, he waited on the ambaſlador, and acquainting 
him with the ſentence paſſed upon him, left a paper cut ater 
2 certain manner, and charged him to deliver the qucen of 
Scots papers to him only that ſhould produce the counter- 
part. Which counter-part he gave to Walſingham, who by 
— means came at every thing the ambaſlador had in his 
ands *, | | 
The conſpi- I'he court being thus ſufficiently informed of all the cir- 
rom; cumſtances of the plot, fourteen of the conſpirators were ar- 
Sept. 13,15, Taigned, who received ſentence of death, and confeſſed all. 


20, 21. 


Camden, watch Babington, that he ſnould obſerve houſe to another in the neighbourhood, 
Stow. him more ſtrictly. The man read the Camden, p. 518. 

State Try, note fo, that Babington fitting near him, s Camden ſays, the ambaſſador wat 
5 tead it along with him. Whereupon to deliver the letters from the queen 0! 


ſuſpecting all was diſcovered, he roſe 
from the table, as they were at ſupper in 
a tavern, and leaving his cloak and 
ſword behind him, went out of the 
room, as if he intended to pay the reck- 
oning, and made all the hafte he could 
to Weſtminſter, and changing cloaths 
with Chamock, withdrew into St. 
n's wood with him and others, and 
urking about for ten days, were at laſt 
diſcovered near Harrow on the Hill, hid 
- barns, and dreſſed like countrymen, 

Ibid. 
» She was led from one gentleman's 


the fugitives, to the perſon who ſhoull 
bring him the counter-part ; but men. 
tions no papers left in the ambatſacors 
hands by Gifford, p. 518. 

t On the 13th of September, ſeven 
were arraigned and condemned of high 
treaſon ; and two days after, the ot 
ſeven were ſentenced in like mann 
The firſt ſeven were executed on tt 
20th, cut down, their privitie: cut of, 
and their bowels taken out whillt 4477 
But on the morrow, the other (ever, bf 
the queen's order, hung till they det 
dead before they were cut cown 3 


bowelled, Camden, p. 518. Cur 
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Care was taken, before their execution, to record all their Eliz. 
confeſſions. Naue and Curle, Mary's ſecretaries, being exa- 1586. 
miried, confeſſed they had writ' in cypher the letters found in 
the queen their miſtreſs's cabinet, or intercepted by Gifford's 
means. Camden infinuates here, that Curle was bribed by p. 5:9. 
Walſingham with the promiſe of a reward, which he after- 

wards refuſed to perform. However, fir Edward Wotton was 

ſent to the court of France with authentick copies, atteſted by 

ſeveral lords, of the queen of Scots letters, that he might ſhow 

them to the king, Probadly, theſe letters diſcovered how far 

Mary was concerned in the plot, and her correſpondence with 

the king of Spain and the duke of Guiſe. 

At laſt, the reſolution being taken of trying and condemn- The court ig 
ing queen Mary *, as the prime cauſe of the dangers to which 3 
Elizabeth was continually expoſed, it was debated, on what Cinden. 
ſtatute ſhe ſhould be proceeded againſt. But there was only 
one that could ſerve for that purpoſe, namely, the act paſted 
the laſt year, which concerned her in particular, It was fo 
uncommon a caſe to try a foreign queen, who was come un- 
armed into the kingdom to ſeek for refuge as a ſupplicant, that 
it would have been in vain to ſearch, in all the antient ſta— 
tutes, after any thing to ſerve for ground to ſuch a proceeding. 

This gives occaſion to preſume, when the act was made the 

laſt year, the queen of Scots death was already determined, 

and this ſtatute was to ſerve for foundation to her ſentence. 

Some however pretend, the intent of the act was only to keep 

her in awe, and let her ſee what ſhe was to expect if ſhe con- 

tinued her practices, and that it was her own fault if ſhe did 

not make a good uſe of the warning. Wherefore in virtue of Commimo- 
the act, Elizabeth, by letters patents under the great ſeal, ners are ap- 
appointed forty-two commitlioners, with whom ſhe joined Rt 
five et the realm, to try the queen of Scots. Some p. pang 
days before, certain lords, as well privy-counſellors as others, 

fell on their knees, and beſought her to take pity on herſelf, 

the whole nation, and all their poſterity, by puniſhing the 
queen of Scots. It muſt be obſerved, that throughout this 
whole affair, Elizabeth always pretended to act wich regret, 


u There were found in it many let- wards, the earl of Leicefter adviſed to 
tem from perſons beyond fea, from diſpatch her by poiſon, and privately 
ſeveral Engliſh noblemen, &c. and an- ſent a divine to Walſingham to perſuade 
wers to them, with about ſixty tables him to it. But Walſingham urged; that, 
of private cyphers and characters, © beſides the injuſtice of the thing, it was 
Camden, ' both dangerous and diſhonourable to the 
w Some hiſtorians ſay, that queen queen, Martyre de Marie, p. 275. 
Elizabeth endeavoured to have her poi- Camden, p. 519, Spotiſwood, p. 351. 

loned by her cook, And that after- 
H h 2 and 
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458 THE MTS TORY 
Eliz. and from the neceſſity ſhe was under of ſaving her people, N 
1586. whom ſhe beheld in extreme danger. So, the proceeding of 


theſe lords agreed with her deſigns. The queen's commiſſion i 
ran in this manner. | ; 


© Elizabeth, by the grace of God, of England, France and 
Ireland, queen, defender of the faith, &c. To the moft 
reverend father in Chriſt, John archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
primate ,and metropolitan of all England, and one of cur 
privy-council ; and to our truſty and well-beloved fir Tho- 
mas Bromley: knight, chancellor of England, and &c, 
Greeting *. 
* Whereas by an act of parliament held in the 26th year 
© of our reign, it was enacted that, &c.“ | 

Here was inſerted the act mentioned under the laſt year, 
And whereas ſince the firſt day of June, in the ſeven and 
twentieth year of our reign, divers matters have been com- 
paſted and imagined, tending to the hurt of our royal per. 
fon, as well by Mary daughter and heir of James V. king 
of Scotland, and commonly called queen of Scots, and 
dowager of France, pretending title to the crown of this 
realm of England, as by divers other perſons, with the pri- | 
vity of the ſame Mary, as: we are given to underſtand WM | 
And whereas we do intend and determine that the act afore- 
ſaid be in all and every part thereof duly and effectually exe. 0 
cuted, according to the tenour of the ſame, and that all of- t 
tences abovelaid in the act aboveſaid mentioned, as aforeſaid, a 
and the circumſtances of the fame be examined, and ſen- = 1 
tence or judgment thereupon given, according to the tenour 
and effect of the ſaid act. To you, and the greater part to 
of you, we do give full and abſolute power, faculty, and = vw 
authority, according to the tenour of the ſaid act, to examine | 


The qucen's 
commiſſion. 
Camden. 
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x The reſt of the commiſſioners were, 
the lord Burleigh, the marquis of Win- 
cheſter, the earl of Oxford great cham- 
berlain, the earl of Shrew tbury carl 
marſhai of England ; the earl of Kent, 
the earl of Derby, the earl of Wor- 
ceſter, the carl of Rutland, the ear} of 
Warwick maſter of the ordnance ; the 
earls of Pembroke, Leiceſter, and Lin- 
coln; viſcount Montague; the lord 
Howard high - admiral of England ; 
Hunſdon lord chamberlain ; Aberga- 
venny, Zouch, Morley, Cobham lord 
warren of the Cinque-Ports ; Stafford, 
Grey of Wilton, Lumley, Stourton, 


Sandes, Wentworth, Mordant, St. John „ 


of Bletſho, Buckhurſt, Compton, Che- 
ney ; fir Francis Knolles treaſurer of the 
houſhold, fir James Crofts comptroller, 
ſix Chriſtopher Hatton vice-chambet- 
lain, fir Francis Walſingham and Wil- 
liam Daviſon ſecretaries of ſtate, fir Ralph 
Sadler chancellor of the dutchy of Lan. 
caſter, fir Walter Mildmay chancellor 0! 
the exchequer, fir Amias Powlet captain 
of Jerſey, John Woolley, Eſq; ſecretary 
for the Latin tongue ; fir Chriſtopher 
Wray, fir Edmund Anderſon, fir Rog?! 
Manwood, fir Thomas Gawdy, William 
Periam, judges, Camden, P. 519. 
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all and ſingular matters compaſſed and imagined, tending to 

the hurt of our royal perſon, as well by the aforeſaid Mary, 
as by any other perſon or perſons whatſoever, with the pri- 
vity of the ſame Mary, and all circumſtances of the ſamo 
and all other offences aboveſaid, in the act aboveſaid, as 
aforeſaid, | mentioned, and all circumſtances of the ſame, 
and of every of them; and thereupon, according, to the te- 
nour of the act aforeſaid, to give ſentence or judgment, as 
upon good proof of the matter ſhall appear to you. And 
therefore we do command you, that you at certain days and 
places which you or the greater part of you ſhall thereunto 
fore-appoint, diligently proceed upon the premiſles in form 
aforeſaid, &c. . 
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It muſt be obſerved, that among the commiſſioners were the R-m2 k on 
lord treaſurer Burleigh and ſecretary Walſingham, both Elis 


zabeth's moſt truſty minitters, known enemies of the queen 
of Scots, and probably authors and promoters of the reſolu- 
tion to bring her to a trial. As it was hard to believe that 
Elizabeth had taken ſuch a reſolution without imparting it to 
her miniſters and council, and without her council's appro- 
bation, it ſhould ſeem ſhe ought not to have appointed her 
miniſters and privy-counſellors for Mary's judges. But on the 
other hand, as ſhe was willing to be ſure of the ſucceſs of the 
trial, ſhe had a mind doubtleſs that perſons of fo great weight 
as miniſters and privy-counſellors ſhould be ready to turn che 
ſcale, in caſe of oppoſition from the other judges, 


Thirty-ſix of the commiſſioners meeting the 11th * of Oc- The com- 


tober at Fotheringhay caſtle in the county of Northampton, 
where the queen of Scots was then in cuſtody, ſent her queen 
Elizabeth's letter, which when ſhe had read, ſhe anſwered, 


dhe was ſorry the queen her ſiſter was miſinformed of her. Her anfwer. 


„That ſhe had ever thought the aſſociation and the ſubſe- 
* quent act of parliament aimed wholly at her, and that (he 
© ſhould bear the blame of whatever was contrived in forcion 
countries. That it was very ſtrange the queen of England 
* thould conſider her as a ſubject, and command her to ſub- 
„mit to a trial. That ſhe was a ſovereign queen, and 
would do nothing prejudicial to royal majeſty, to herſelf, 


Very great care was taken in draw- a Rapin ſays, by miſtake, the com- 
ng up this commiſſion, as the reader miſſion was tent to her, The letters 
may bee in Strype's Ann, tom. iii, p. were ſeat next day to Mary, by fir Wal- 
362, Kc. ter Mildmay, Powlet, and Edward Bar- 
See Rapin, by miſtake, ſays the gth, ker publick notary, who were deputed 

Camden, by the commiſſioners, Camden, p. 520, 
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or the king her ſon. That beſides, the laws and ſtatutes 


of England were unknown to her, and who were her peers 
6 ſhe could not tell. That ſhe was deſtitute of counſe]- 
<« lors, and all her papers were taken from her. That ſhe 
<« had ſtirred up no man againſt Elizabeth, nor committed 


« any crime. 


That ſhe was not to be charged but upon 


* her own words or writings, and ſhe was ſure nothing cri. 
© minal could be produced againſt her, except the recom. 
© mending her cauſe to foreign princes, which ſhe did not 
pretend to deny.” | | 

On the morrow, the commiſſioners ſent her® a copy of her 
anſwer, and after it was read to her, ſhe ſaid, “ It was rightly 
© taken, but ſhe had forgot one very material thing, name. 
„ly, that it was ſaid in Elizabeth's letters ©, ſhe was ſub. 
„ ject to the laws of England, becauſe ſhe had long lived 
« under their protection, but all the world knew ſhe came 
into England to crave the aſſiſtance of the queen her ſiſter, 
< and had been ever fince detained in prifon; and there- 
fore had not enjoyed the protection of the laws, nay, had 
«© not been able to underſtand what manner of laws they 
n 

In a word, ſhe diſputed two whole days the authority of 
the judges, and would not own that in any caſe Elizabeth 
had other juriſdiction over her than what was uſurped by force, 
Nay, ſhe perſiſted in it after ſhe was threatened to be ſen- 


She refuſes 
to anſwer. 


Hatton per- 
ſuades her 
to plead, 
Camden. 


tenced for non- appearance, as an abſent perſon. 


But at laſt 


Hatton, one of the commiſſioners, made a ſpeech to het 


which ſhook her reſolution. 


He told her, ** that indeed ſhe 


«© was accuſed, but not condemned: That if ſhe were inno- 
cent, ſhe injured her reputation extremely in avoiding z 
« trial: That the queen would be very glad nothing could 
« be proved againſt her, as he heard her fay himſelf when 


& he took his leave of her 4.“ 


Had Mary been provided with council, ſhe would doubt 
leſs have been told that Hatton's ſpeech tended only to en- 
ſnare her, and engage her to anſwer that ſhe might be con- 
demned by a peremptory ſentence, If ſhe had perſiſted in her 
refuſal, Elizabeth would have been perhaps greatly embaraſſed. 
Tho' the was reſolved to put her to death, ſhe withed hon. 


b By fir A 
Camden, 
c Rapin fa 


the commiſſion. 
d To this the queen replied, That 


mias Powlet and Barker, 


ys .again, by miſtake, in 


me r:fulcd not to anſwer in full parlia- 


cut, provided the might be declared 


the next in ſuceeſton; yea, before de 
queen and her council, fo as her pre- 
teſtation was admitted, and the was t 
knowledged the next of Kin 0 the 
queen; but to the judgment of her 10 
verſari.s ſhe would never ſubmit. Cu- 


FW * 
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ever that the publick was convinced of the juſtice of the thing, 
in-ordet to avoid part of the blame of ſo rigorous a proceed-- 
ing. But a ſentence. ven upon non- appearance would not 
have produced this effect, ſince it could not be denied, that 
the refuſing to plead was founded upon very good reaſons. 
Mary ſtood out however till the 14th of October, when ſend- 
ing for ſome of the commiſſioners, ſhe told them, Hatton's 
arguments had convinced her of the neceſſity to make her in- 
nocence appear. Adding, ſhe conſented therefore to anſwer 
before them, provided her proteſtation were admitted; to 
which the commiſſioners agreed, without approving however 
the reaſons on which it was grounded. | | 
Preſently after, the judges met in the hall of the caſtle, Continua- 
to the number of thirty-ſix, and the queen came to the ſame ben of 
place . When they were ſeated, the chancellor turning to t 
Mary, ſaid, „She was accuſed of conſpiring the deſtruction Camden, 
«of the queen, the realm of England, and the proteſtant 
< religion, and they were commiſſioned to examine the truth 
« of the accuſation, and to hear her anſwer.” The chan- 
cellor having done ſpeaking, the queen roſe up and ſaid, 
« That ſhe came into England to crave the aid which had | 
« been promiſed her: That ſhe was a queen, and no ſub- | 
« ject of Elizabeth, and it the appeared before them, it was | 
| 
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« only to ſecure her honour and reputation.” The chancel- 
lor would not own that any aid had been promiſed her. As 
to the proteſtation, he anſwered, it was in vain, ſince the | 
« Jaw. upon which the accuſation was grounded, allowed of | 
no diſtinction in the perſons of the tranſgreſſors, and there- | 
« fore it was not to be admitted.” The court ordered how- 
ever that. the proteſtation ſhould be recorded, with the chan- 
cellor's anſwer. 

'This done, the attorney-general read to her aloud the 
commiſſion, with the act of parliament , and after an ac- 
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d At the upper end of the room was 
placed a chair of ftate for the queen of 
England, under a canopy of ſtate. Over 
againſt it, below, at ſome diſtance, near 
the beam that ran acroſs the room, 
ſtood a chair for the queen of Scots. 
By the walls on both fides were placed 
benches, on which fat the commiſſioners. 
Camden, p. 522.--- Thuanus obſerves, 
that ſome of theſe commiſſioners were 
papiſts --- Inter quos fuere nonnulli ma- 
Jorum religioni addicti - 1, $6. 

e He read the commiſſion.to her, in 
which the act was ſpecified, Where- 


a. 


upon ſhe boldly and reſolutely offered her 


proteſtation againſt the ſaid act, as made 


directly and purpoſely againſt her. But 
upou the lord treafurer's ſaying, Every 

rſon in the kingdom was bound by the 
aws, though never ſo lately made; and 
that the commiſſioners were reſolved to 


proceed. according to that law, what 


proteſtations ſoever ſhe interpoſed, the 
anſwered at length, That ſhe was 
© ready to hear and anſwer touching any 
© fat whatſoever committed agaĩnſt the 
« queen of England.“ Camden, p. 522. 
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count of Babington's plot, concluded that Mary had broken 
the act, becauſe ſhe knew of the conſpiracy, and even ſhowed 
the ways and means to effect it. She anſwered, «© She knew 
% not Babington, or ever received any letters from him, or 
& wrote any to him. She never plotted the queen's deſtruc- 
c tion, and to prove any ſuch thing, letters under her own 
& hand ought to be produced, which was impoſſible. She 
cc knew not Ballard, nor ever heard of him; and, in a 
« word, being a priſoner, ſhe could not hinder the plots of 
© others,” 
Whereupon the copies of Babington's letters to her were 
read, containing all the circumſtances of the conſpiracy ' 
It ſhould ſeem, ſince her papers were ſeized, Babington's ori. 
cinal letters might have been produced. But as probably ſhe 
had burnt them, only the copies could be uſed, which Wal. 
ſingham took when he had the originals in his hands. To 
this Mary anſwered, ** Babington might poſſibly write theſe 
* letters, and therefore the point was not to know whether 
„ he writ them or not, but whether ſhe received them.“ 
To prove this, there was read Babington's confeſſion before 
his execution, wherein he ſaid, he had ſent ſeveral letters to 
the queen of Scots and received ſeveral from her. After that, 
were read the copies of certain letters in cypher from Mary to 
Babington, which he had received, where mention was made 
of the earls of Arundel and Northumberland. Then the queen 
with tears in her eyes, ſaid aloud, © Alas ! what has the noble 
© honaſe of the Howards endured for my ſake !' She added, 
* That Babington might write what he pleaſed : That as for 
« her own letters in cypher, which were produced, ſhe knew 
* nothing of them, and it was very eaſy for her enemies to get 
© her cyphers, and write forged letters in her name: That 
„ in ſhort, the letters were not her hand-writing ; and be- 
«« fides it was not likely, that to execute the deſign ſhe was 
charged with, ſhe ſhould employ the earl of Arundel, wio 
* was priſoner in the Tower, or the earl of Northumberland, 
who was very young, and to her entirely unknown.” 
There were alſo read Savage's and Ballard's confefhons, 
which ran, That Babington communicated to them ſeveral 
letters which he had received from the queen of Scots, To 
rhis ſhe anſwered with a proteſtation, that Babington never 
received any from her. 


f What the faid to this, was, That inferred, that the was privy to all thi 
12ere had paſſed letters betwirt her and wicked tefigns, Camden, 
many men, yet it could not thence be 


. 
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gBeſore T proceed, T ſhall here make two or three ſhort re- 
marks. Firſt, it is ſurpriſing that. Babington, Savage, and 
Ballard ſhould be executed before the queen of Scots trial, 
ſince'their teſtimony was uſed againſt her. In the next place, 
| hitherto the whole evidence conſiſted only in Babington's con- 
feſſion, that he had received letters from the queen of Scots; 
but as he was dead, it could not be proved that theſe were 
the ſame letters that were read, which too were only copies 
of letters decyphered. My third remark is, that tho' Mary 
proteſted ſhe never received any letters from Babington, nor 
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writ any to him, Camden muſt have been ſatisfied of the 


contrary, ſince in his account of the conſpiracy, he ſpeaks of 
a correſpondence by letters between Mary and Babington as a 
thing certain. This is farther confirmed by a little book, en- 
titled, The Hiſtory of the Martyrdom of the Queen of Scots, 


printed at Paris in 1589, where the author, though a great 


friend of queen Mary, does not deny that ſhe held a correſ- 
pondence with Babington s. ; 

After this were produced ſeveral letters in cypher from the 
queen of Scots, wherein ſhe approved of the conſpiracy. Theſe 
were probably the letters Walſingham intercepted by Gifford's 
means, or thoſe he artfully drew out of the hands of the 
French ambaſſador. The queen anſwered, She writ not thoſe 
letters ; and probably they were forged by her alphabet of cy- 
phers in France, and accuſed Walſingham of doing it, who ſo 
cleared himſelf as ſhe ſeemed ſatisfied with his anſwer b. But 


g Thuanus alſo affirms, that Babing- neither in my publick condition and 
ton and Ballard confeſſed, and their in- * quality have I done any thing unwor- 
tercepted letters confirmed the ſame, thy of my place. I confeſs that, out 
that Mary was informed of the conſpi- of my great care for the ſafety of the 
racy, and the deſign of deſtroying queen * queen and realm, I have diligently en- 
El:zabeth was undertaken for her ſake, © deavoured to ſearch and fift out all 
and upon her account - Qui ſeorſim “ plots and defigns againſt the ſame. If 
interrogati, ac poſt confeſſiones inter ſe © Ballard had offered me his aſſiſtance, 
commiſſi, atque ex epiſtolis interceptis I ſhould not have refuſed it, yea, 1 
poſtremo convicti, in eo conveniebant, © ſhould have rewarded him for his pains 
ut Mariam facti non ignaram, atque © and ſervice, If I have tampered any 
©jus cauſſa conjurationem ſuſceptam ad „thing with him, why did he not dif- 
Eliſabetham è medio tollendam dicerent, * cover it to fave his life ?? With this 
l. 86, And the continuator of Holling- anſwer (ſhe ſaid) ſhe was ſatisfied ; and 
ſhead lays, that the conſpirators owned prayed him not to be angry that the had 
the Scottiſh queen to be the principal ſpoken ſo freely what ſhe had heard te- 
comforter,” director, and embracer of ported; and that he would give no more 
©. theſe treaſons, p. 1578, credit to thoſe that ſlandered her, than 
h Upon her charging Walfingham ſhe did to ſuch as accuſed him. Spies, 
with forging the letters; he roſe up, and (ſhe ſaid) were men of little credit; and 
| proteſting that his heart was free from defired he would not in the leaſt believe, 
7 __, ſaid, I call God to witneſs that ever ſhe had conſented to queen Eli- 
1 nat, as a private perſon, I have done zabeth's deſtruction. Camden, p. 523. 
nothing unbecoming an honeſt man Z 
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Eliz, to prove that ſhe. writ, them, the confeſſions of Naue and 
1586. Curie her, ſecretaries were produced, who owned they writ 
— them hy her oder. ee 

This is all that paſſed in the firſt ſeſſion the 14th of Ofto- 
ber. In the afternoon were read the copies of the letters re- 
ceived by Mary, concerning the conference at Paris between 
Ballard, Paget, and Mendoza, for invading England; and 
it was proved by the teſtimony of Curle her ſecretary, that 
ſhe, had received them, She anſwered, This did not prove 
her intention to kill the queen. It is proper to obſerve here, 
ſnhe was accuſed of three things, of conſpiring the queen's 
death; of procuring England to be invaded; and of contriving 
the deſtruction of the proteſtant religion. She conſidered the 
firſt as the principal, to which ſhe was very ready to anſwer, 
well knowing ſhe could not without great injuſtice be con- 
demned for the other two. In anſwer to the proof taken 
from the teſtimony of her ſecretaries, ſhe ſaid, ** She believed 
„ Curle the Scot to be an honeſt man, but had not the ſame 
<< opinion of Naue the Frenchman, who might poſſibly be 
© corrupted : beſides, he abuſed Curle's eaſineſs in ſuch a 
* manner, that he made him write what he pleaſed. In a 
«« word, her ſecretaries might inſert in her letters things which 
„ ſhe never dictated ; and therefore, ſhe ought to be con- 
e victed; only by her own hand- writing, and not by that of 
ce her ſecretaries, who would aſſuredly clear her if they were 


„ preſent.” 
Remark en It cannot be denied that this proceeding was very irregular; 
the pro- firſt, becauſe three men had been put to death, on whole evi- ſ 
credings. . 5 | . 
dence it was pretended to convict the queen; ſecondly, as he: « 
ſecretaries, who were alive, were never brought face to face, 60 
tho” their teſtimony was uſed. This was the more ſtrange, 60 
as by an act of parliament paſſed in the 1 3th year of this very In 
reign, it was expreſsly ordained that the witneſfies ſhould be 
contronted with the parties accuſed. teſ 
Upon this account doubtleſs it was, that the lord treaſurer be 
Burleigh, perceiving the embaraflment occaſioned by thc & 
queen's, aniwer grounded on the laws of England, thought & ; 
proper to proceed to other matters. He charged her there 4 
fore with having intentions to ſend the king her ſon into Spain, © y 
and reſign to Philip II. her right to the kingdom of England, ſure 
It is, eaſy to perceive the firſt of theſe accuſations was very fo ca 
reign to the purpoſe, ſince the affairs of Scotland were not it © C04 
diſpute. Accordingly ſhe made no anſwer to it. As to the | f anc 
8 1 — 


i But no competent witneſs, Camden. | 
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ſecond, ſhe only ſaid, “ That by her birth ſhe was preſump- 


« tive heir to queen Elizabeth, and it was lawful to convey 
« her right to whom ſhe pleaſed ; but that all this amounted 
« not to any proof of her having conſented to the project of 
““ killing the queen.” 

It being objeRed to her, that ſhe had ſent an alphabet of 
cyphers to ſome Roman catholicks, as Curle had teſtified, ſhe 
denied it not, and briefly anſwered, © It was not unlawful to 
ce hold correſpondence and negotiate her concerns with men 
cc of her religion,” But theſe objeQions ſerved only to divert 
them from the main point, fince none of theſe things were 
contained in the accuſation. At laſt, ſhe was again urged 
with the teſtimonies of her ſecretaries, to which ſhe made the 
ſame anſwer as before, proteſting ſhe knew neither Babington 
nor Ballard. But (faid the lord treaſurer) you know Mor- 
gan very well, who ſent Parry over to kill the queen, and 
© have aſſigned him a penſion.” To this ſhe anſwered, *<« She 
e was ignorant of what Morgan had done, but knew that he 
&« had loſt all for her ſake, and ſhe might as well give him a 
« penſion, as Elizabeth give one to Patrick Gray and the 
« king himſelf,” 

Then they proceeded to the other two articles of the im- 
peachment, concerning the invaſton of the kingdom and the 
deſtruction of the proteſtant religion; and to prove that Mar) 
was concerned in theſe plots, the letters were read which ſhe 
writ to Mendoza, Inglefield, and the lord Paget. She an- 
ſwered, 'T hat theſe things did not prove ſhe had any hand 
in the conſpiracy againſt the queen's life : That ſhe had no- 
thing to ſay to the reſt, and had often declared to the queen 
* herſelf, ſhe would try all methods to procure her own liberty.“ 
In this manner paſſed the ſecond ſeſſion. 

The next day the court being met, Mary repeated her pro- 
teſtation againſt the authority of her judges, and required it to 
be recorded, and a copy delivered to her. She complained, 
That all her offers for an accommodation were rejected &, 
* and herſelf moſt unworthily dealt with, whilſt all her 
letters were publickly read, in which were many things no 
** way relating to the impeachment.” Io this the lord trea- 
ſurer replied, * That he was going to anſwer her in a double 
capacity, as commiſſioner and as privy-counſellor. As 
commiſſioner, he told her, her proteſtation was recorded, 
and a copy thereof ſhould be delivered her. As to their 
* authority, it was grounded on the power conferred on them 


k Even though ſhe promiſed to deliver her ſon, and the duke of Guiſe's ſons in 
roſtage, Camden, p. 524. | te 
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Eliz. © by letters patents under the queen's oven hand and the great 
1586. * ſeal. That for the peruſing her letters, which ſhe com- 
— — * plained of, it was neceſſary, to read them whole and entire, 
© becauſe they contained things, which by their circumſtances 

© were ſo interwoven that there was no ſeparating them. 

Here ſhe interrupted, him, and ſaid. Though the circum. 

« ſtances were proved, it would ſignify nothing if the priy- 

&« cipal fact was not: That her integrity depended not upon 

<« the credit of her ſecretaries, ſince they might very poſſibly 

© be corrupted : That theſe letters having no ſuperſcription 

«© might be directed to others, and many things inſerted with- 

„out her knowledge; but if ſhe had her papers, ſhe could 

„ the more ealily vindicate herſelf.” The lord treaſurer 
anſwered, * Nothing ſhould be objected but what paſſed ſince 

the 19th of June laſt, concerning which her memory could 

« furniſh her with what ſhe thought requilite for her defence: 

© That her papers would be of no ſervice to her, ſince Ba- 

© bington and her ſecretaries, without being put to the rack, 

had owned theſe letters came from her: That it was left 

to the commiſſioners to judge whether more credit were to 

© be given to her bare negation than to their affit mation. 

He added, as a privy-counſellor, That it was true ſhe had 
made ſeveral eſſays to procure her liberty; and if they 

< proved fruitleſs, it was owing to herſelf and the Scots: That 

* the lords of Scotland had refuſed to give the king in hol- 
tage; and when the Taft treaty was holden concerning her 

« releaſe, Morgan her vaſſal ſent Parry into England to kill 

* the queen.“ Mary eaſily perceived the venom of theſe 

words, whereby, under colour of juſtifying the council, the 

lord treaſurer would have infſinuated to the other commil- 

; ſioners, that ſhe was concerned in Parry's plots. Wheretore 
upon hearing him fay this, Ah! (ſaid ſhe) you are my 

« adverſary.” * Yes (ſaid he) I am adverſary to all queen 

« Elizabeth's enemies.“ | 

Now were read again her letters to Charles Paget, wherein 

ſhe told him, there was no other way for the king of Span 

to reduce the rebellious Netherlanders, but by ſeiting a ca- 

tholick on the throne of England. There was read likewik 

the copy of cardinal Allen's letter to her, wherein he called 
her his Moſt dread ſovereign lady, and told her, the buſineßß 

was recommended to the prince of Parma's care. She an- 
ſwered, ſtill adhering to the firſt article of the impeachment, 
« That Babington and her ſecretaries had accuſed her to {a 
« themſelves : That ſhe had never heard of the fix murder 


nel“ 


« ers; and all the reſt was of no ſervice to prove the pr pal 
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te pal crime ſhe was accuſed of: That ſhe held Allen for a 
« reverend prelate, and acknowledged the pope for the true 
« head of the church; neither could ſhe hinder toreigners 
« from giving her what titles they pleaſed : That as for her 
4% ſecretaries, the was willing to add to what ſhe had al- 
« ready ſaid of them, that they deſerved no credit; for as they 
« had ſworn fecrecy to her, they could be deemed no other 
« than perjured perſons, when they gave in their evidence 
« againſt her; That Naue had often writ otherwiſe than ſhe 
« diftated, and Curle, whatever Naue bid him: That they 
ce had poſſibly confeſſed ſeveral falſnoods to ſave their lives, 
e imagining that her royalty would ſcreen her from puniſh- 
c ment: Phat ſhe had never heard of any ſuch man as 
« Ballard, but of one Hallard, who had offered her his ſer- 
« vice, which however ſhe refuſed, becauſe ſhe knew him 
« to be one of Walſingham's ſpies.” It muſt be confeſſed, 
Mary was afforded great advantage in not confronting the wit- 
neſles, though it be a neceſſary formality in criminal trials, 
Laſtly were read ſome particular paſſages out of Mary's 
letters to Mendoza, wherein mention was made of her deſign 
to convey to the Spaniard her right to the crown of England. 
To this ſhe anſwered, <* "That ſhe being cloſe priſoner and 
« in a declining condition, it ſeemed good to her friends, 
« that the ſucceſſion to the crown of England ſhould be ſet- 
« tled upon the king of Spain, or ſome Engliſh catholick ; 
* and that a book was ſent her to juſtify the Spaniard's title, 
« which ſhe would not read; but deſpairing to recover her 
« liberty by any other means, ſhe had reſolved not to refute 
« foreign aſſiſtance. When ſhe had done ſpeaking, the lord 
treaſurer aſked her, if ſhe had any more to ſay in her de- 
fence l. To which ſhe anſwered, © That ſhe required to be 
« heard in full patliament, or before the queen and council x.“ 


Then the court adjourned till the 25th of October to the Star- 
chamber at Weſtminfter. 


This is Camden's account of the queen of Scots trial at Remark 9a 


Fotheringhay. As there are no better Memoirs, we are forced 
as It were to ſuppoſe what he ſays to be true. There is how- 
ever but too much cauſe to ſuſpect he has curtailed or altered 


| Before Burleigh aſked her this, the fucceffion, according to the laws; and 
ſollicitor put the commiſſioners in mind, then aſked the queen it ſhe had any more 
what would become of them, their ho- to ſay. Camden, p. 525. 
nours, eſtates, and poſterities, if the m Upon which the roſe up, and had 
kingdom were aſſigned to the Spaniard, ſome conference with the lord treaſurer, 
But the lord treaſarer ſhowed, the king- Hatton, Walſingham, and the carl of 
dom of England could not be conveyed Warwick, apart by themſelves, Cam- 
| © all, but was to deſcend by right of den, p. $25, l 
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Eliz. in ſeveral places, what he pretends to take from the Regiſter's : 
1586. Memoirs. For inſtance, it may eaſily be remarked in this : 
—— narrative, that whatever is objected to the queen of Scots, is | 
indeterminate and general, , without deſcending to particulars. 
Of all the letters that were read for her conviction, he cites 
not one extract; ſo that ſhe ſeems to have been accuſed of 
holding a correſpondence by letters with Babington, and other 
of Elizabeth's enemies, rather than of engaging in a ſettled 
lot to kill the queen, though this was the principal point. 
In a word, this hiſtorian's partiality for the queen of Scots on 
other occaſions, gives reaſon to think, he did not forget him- 
ſelf in this capital article, but uſed all his art to render doubt- 
ful the fact ſhe was accuſed of. However, as this is only a 
conjecture, I do not pretend to inſiſt upon it d. I ſhall content 
myſelf, in order to clear the affair, with making ſome obſer- 

_.. _ vations on this famous trial. 
err It is hardly to be queſtioned that Mary's death was deter- 
en mined, when Elizabeth and her council reſolved to have her 
tried by commiſſioners. But it muſt not be imagined, their 
intention was to puniſh her for attempting the lite of Eliza- 
beth. If that had been all, they would never have proceeded 
to extremities, but would doubtleſs have been ſatisfied with 
putting it out of her power to contrive any ſuch plots for the 
future, which would have been eaſy, by confining her more 


cloſely. But it was not fo caſy to hinder the pope, the king 
of Spain, the houſe of. Guiſe, the Engliſh catholicks, the I 
Iriſh, the Scotiſh malecontents, from conſidering her as a N 
Princeſs to whom of right belonged the two crowns of Eng- f 
land and Scotland, and from uſing their continual endeavours fi 
to reſtore her to the throne of Scotland, and place her on that * 
of England, even in Elizabeth's life-time. Though ſhe had be 
been ſo cloſely confined, that ſhe could not herſelf have been to 
concerned in theſe plots, it would not have prevented her in 
friends from acting in her favour. Nothing therefore but her 281 
death could break their meaſures, and put an end to the plots 161 

which were daily framing on her account. So, it might wich 10 

truth be ſaid, that as Elizabeth's death was Mary's life, c ou 

Mary's death alone could preſerve Elizabeth, and with her, ml 

liberty and the proteſtant religion in England. But as it wi j 

not likely Mary, who was the younger, ſhould die firſt by a 2 

natural death, recourſe was to be had to violence, that the erve 

queen and the realm might be freed from their imminent dan- bop, 

ger. The ſhare Mary had in Babington's conlpiracy, and ; at, 

n This conjecture is however grounded account, and that of . gag 5 95 H: 


upon the difference between Camden's tom. iii, p. 156 and 162. 


Which 
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which probably was greater than what Camden intimates, was 
not therefore the cauſe of her condemnation, but the pretence 
uſed to be rid of a queen, on whoſe life Elizabeth's adverſa- 
Ties built all their hopes. It was therefore Mary's own friends 
that occaſioned, her misfortune by ſerving her too zealouſly, 
or rather by making her their inſtrument to execute their 
grand projects againſt the proteſtant religion. The pope flat- 
tered himſelf with Rs by her means, the catholick reli- 
gion in England; and the Engliſh catholicks looked upon her 
as the only perſon that could free them from the- intolerable 
yoke of a proteſtant government. Philip II. ſaw no other 
way to ſubdue the Netherlanders. In ſhort, the houſe of 
Guiſe, whoſe ambitious projects are well known, thought to 
find in her an infallible means to cruſh the Huguenots of 
France, who ſupported the title of the lawful heir to the 
crown of that kingdom. Mary herſelf gave too much coun- 
tenance to all theſe plots. She was fo imprudent, as, being a 
priſoner, inceſſantly to confound two things, which could 
well be diſtinguiſhed and ſeparated ; I mean, her liberty, and 
her title to the crown of England. She thereby gave Eliza- 
beth occaſion to confound them too, and to ruin her, in order 
to preſerve her own life and crown. 

Theſe were the real motives of Mary's condemnation. If 
we conſider them politically, they may be ſaid to be good and 
neceſlary ; but it happens very frequently that policy is repug- 
nant to juſtice and equity. Upon this condemnation it is that 
Elizabeth's enemies have triumphed, and indeed it is a very 
fit ſubject for rhetorick: But if it is conſidered who they 
were that exclaimed the loudeſt againſt Elizabeth, they will 
be found to be the very perſons who would have murdered her 
to ſet Mary on the throne of England. Had they ſucceeded 
in their deſign, would their deed have been more juſt or more 
agreeable to the precepts of the chriſtian religion? Doubtleſs 
it would, were the thing to be tried by the principles of the 
adverſaries to Elizabeth and her religion. But it it were al- 
lowed by the laws of religion, juſtice, and equity, to take 
away the life of Elizabeth, in order to ſet Mary on the throne, 
and reſtore the catholick religion in England, was it leſs al- 
lowable for the Engliſh to put Mary to death, in order to pre- 
ſerve their queen and religion from the deſtruction they were 
continually threatened with? Let us ſay rather, theſe maxims 
are equally blameable and repugnant to the rules of the Goſ- 
pel, to whatever party they are applied. 

Having ſeen the real motives of queen Mary's condemna- 
non, there is no great cauſe to wonder at the rregularities to 
1 be 
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THE HISTORY 
be obſerved in her trial. The point was not ſo much to punih 
her for her part in the plot, as to ſatisſy the publick ſhe wa; 
concerned in it, that her condemnation might be thought the 
leſs ſtrange, or rather abſolutely neceſſary for the ſafety af 
England. The queen and the council believed to have (ufi. 
cient evidence, that Mary was acquainted with the confi. 
racy, had conſented to it, and promoted the execution to the 
utmoſt of her power. This ſufficed for their deſign. They 
knew the people would eaſily excuſe ſome irregularities in an 
affair where theit own preſervation was concerned. 

Since therefore Mary's condemnation can be conſidered only 
as the effect of Elizabeth's policy, it is in vain that the fol. 
lowing queries are put concerning her trial. 1. What autho- 
rity had Elizabeth over her? 2. Whether Mary could be 
conſidered as ſubject to the laws of England, under colour 
that ſhe had lived there eighteen years, being a pritoner ? 
3. Whether it could be ſaid ſhe had * during tht 
time the protection of the laws, and be thence interred that 
ſhe ought to be liable to them? 4. Whether, even upon {uch 
a ſuppoſition, ſhe had enjoyed in her trial the benefit of the 
laws of England? 5. Whether ſhe were tried by her peers 
according to the conſtant and immutable privilege of the Eng- 
Itth? 6. Who could be her peers? 7. Whether Elizabeth's 
commiſſion was according to law? 8. Whether the forma- 
lities requiſite in a trial of this nature were obſerved? 9g. Whe- 
ther ſhe can be ſaid to have been legally convicted by the telti- 
mony of perſons that were dead, and whom it lay in Eliza- 
beth's bre iſt to keep alive and bring face to face? 10. Whe- 
ther the evidence of her ſecretaries, who were ſtill alive, 
could be deemed valid without being confronted, contrary to 
expreſs acts of parliament? 11. Whether a captive queens 
conſent to the invaſion of a kingdom, where ſhe is unjultly 
detained, is a crime worthy of death? 12. Whether the let. 
ters in cypher, writ by her ſecretaries, were a ſufficient proof 
that the whole contents were dictated by her? 13. Laſtly, 
ſuppoſing ſhe had given a full and entire conſent to the plot, 
whether the manner of her being detained in England, hc 
long confinement, the loſs of her kingdom procured partly by 
Elizabeth's ſecret practices, did not merit, that her crime 
ſhould be reckoned of a different nature from that of a ſub- 
ject who conſpires againſt his ſovereign? I do not think t 
poſſible to vindicate Elizabeth upon each of theſe quefies. 
We muſt therefore keep to the neceſſity ſhe was under of de, 
ſtroying Mary to ſave herſelf, and juſtify her by the oy 
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law of ſelf-preſervation, the only one which can be pleaded Eliz. 
in her favour “. 1586. 
The commiſſioners being aſſembled » in the Star-chamber 
at Weſtminſter the 25th of October, ſent for Naue and Curle, Sentence 
who confirmed upon oath their former evidence, after which 2 
ſentence was pronounced. It ran in general, that Mary had uy, 
broken the ſtatute paſſed the laſt year. This is all that was 
divulged. It is not known whether the commiſſioners ex- 
preſly condemned the queen of Scots to die, or whether, after 
their judgment of the fact, they left it ro the laws and the 
queen to decide what puniſhment the crime deſerved. What 
follows is all that was publiſhed afterwards by the queen's or- 
der. That ſince the firſt day of June, in the 27th year of 
« the reign of queen Elizabeth, divers matters have been 
compaſſed and imagined within this realm of England, by 
Anthony Babington and others, with the privity of the ſaid 
Mary, tending to the hurt, death and deſtruction of our ſaid 
lady the queen. And allo, that ſince the foreſaid day, the 
« ſaid Mary pretending a title to the crown of this realm, has 
« compaſſed and imagined, within this realm, divers matters 
« tending to the deſtruction of the royal perſon of our ſove- 
© reign lady the queen, contrary to the tenor of the ſtatute in 
the commiſſion aforeſaid ſpecified. 
It is eaſy to perceive by this very extract, that the ſentence 
muſt have been longer and fuller, as may be judged by the 
terms of the © ſaid Mary, which ſhow that ſhe was men- 
tioned before. But the queen thought not proper to publiſh 
more of it. The author of the book entitled, The Hiſtory 
© of the Martyrdom of Mary Stuart,” ſays, ſo great care was 
taken to conceal the ſentence, that he could never poſſibly 
recover a copy of it, notwithſtanding all his pains. * With- 


« out doubt (continues he) there were myſteries in it which 


were not to be divulged.” 


o This is indeed the beſt, and the only 
excuſe that can be alledecd in vindica- 
tion of queen Elizabeth, Accordingly, 
Dr. Welwood obſerves, „ That when 
** every day produced ſome new conſpi- 
© racy againſt the life of queen Eliza - 
* beth, and that in moſt of them the 
** queen of Scots was concerned, e.ther 
da party, or the occaſion, queen 
„Elizabeth was put under a fatal ne- 
b ceſſity of either taking off the queen 
a of Scots, or expoſing her own perſon 
4 the frequent attempts of her ene- 

mies. Memoirs, p. 13. Du Mau- 
der allo expreſly ſays, That queen Mary 


Vor, VII. 


was the cauſe of her own rujn, by her 
reſtleſs temper, and her repeated deſigns 
againſt queen Elizabeth's life. Preface to 
his Memoirs, For queen Mary's friends 
would never ſuffer her to be quiet, but 
were eternally plotting and contriving, 
bribing and conſpiring, how to murder 
queen Elizabeth, and ſet up the queen of 
Scots in her ſtead, to reſtore their be- 
loved popery here in England, Bohun's 
Character of queen Elizabeth, p. 129. 

p The earls of Shrewſbury and War- 
wick were abſent, being then ſick, 
Camden, p. 525, 
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Eliz. * The ſame day the ſentence was pronounced, the judges 
1586. declared, it did nothing derogate from the king of Scotland, 
that is, his title to the crown of England did ſtill remain in- 
Ne tire. But was it their buſineſs to give ſuch a determination 
in fav. concerning the ſucceſſion, when they were not impowered b 
the king of their commiſſion? It is viſible, they acted by the queen's 
con wing direction, who was willing by this means to pacify the king 
of Scotland. Otherwiſe, the judges would not have taken 
upon them to make ſuch a declaration, which was beyond 
their power.. eee n 
The parlia- The parliament meeting four days aſter 2, on the 29th of 
gend © October, approved and confirmed the ſentence given againſt 
ſentence, the queen of Scots. But whether this was without a perfect 
D'ewes, knowledge or upon a diligent inquiry, it is hard to know, 
p. 575, Kc. though afterwards Elizabeth pretended it was not till after a 


and petition K X k 4 
the 3 to long and ſerious examination . However, the parliament 


put it in having confirmed the ſentence, preſented a petition to the 
Noce queen, beſeeching her to order it to be put in execution. The 
Camden petition contained reaſons taken not from the heinouſneſs of 
D'ewes, the crime, but the danger to'which Elizabeth and the realm 
J. 350. would be expoſed, if the queen of Scots were ſuffered to 
lives. The queen returned to the petition an anſwer, the 
intent whereof was to ſhow the parliament ſhe was extremely 
troubled and irreſolute. She had a mind to infinuate, ſhe was 
inclined to mercy, but that her affection for her people ex- 
tremely embarraſſed her. It was eaſy to conclude from this 
ſpecch, ſhe deſired to be preſſed, that ſhe might not ſeem to 
act from a motive of revenge. Here follows the anſwer, 


which perfectly diſcovers Elizabeth's character. 


The queen's 6 go many and fo great are the bottomleſs graces and im- 
aniwer-. © AJ meaſurable benefits beſtowed upon me by the Almighty, 


State Trials, 


vol. i. p. that I muſt not only moſt humbly acknowledge them as be- 
149. © nefits, but admire them as miracles, being in no ſort able to 


2 0 expreſs them. And though there liveth not any, that may 


q The laſt parliament was diſſolved © tence was grounded, openly read unt 
September 15, this year; ſo that the “ them, after long deliberation and con- 
preſent parliament was called upon the © ſultation had © betwixt them, beth 
diſcovery of the. plot, and in order to © publickly and privately, they all with 
take the buſineſs of the queen of Scots © one aſſent allowed the tame ſentence 
into conſideration, See D'ewes, p. 374» © to be juſt, true, and honourable, 

37 5» 377+ | . 

r In the Journals of the Houſe of s See the petition in D'ewes's Jour- 
Lords it is ſaid, that the committees of nal, p. 380; and in the Appendix 99 
both houſes, ©* upon hearing the ſen- Elizabeth's reign, p. (667) of the ſecond 
« tence, and divers of the ſpecial evi- volume of the Complete Hiſtory. 


« dences and proois whereupon the ſen- 
more 
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© more juſtly acknowledge himſelf bound to God than I, 
© whoſe life he hath miraculouſly preſerved from fo many 
© dangers; yet am I not more deeply bound to give him 
© thanks for any one thing, than for this which I will now 
© tell you; and which I account as a miracle, namely, That 
© as I came to the crown with the moſt hearty good will of 
all my ſubjects, ſo now after a twenty-eight years reign, I 
© perceive in them the ſame, if not greater good will towards 
© me; which if once I loſe, well might I breathe, but never 
think I lived, And now though my life hath been danger- 
© ouſly ſhot at, yet I proteſt there is nothing hath more 
© grieved me, that that one not differing from me in ſex, of 
© like rank and degree, of the fame ſtock, and moſt nearly 
allied unto me in blood, hath fallen into fo great a crime. 
And fo far have I been from bearing her any ill will, that 
upon the diſcovery of certain treaſonable practices againſt 
me, I wrote unto her ſecretly, that if ſhe would confeſs 
them by a private letter unto myſelf, they ſhould be wrapped 
© up in ſilence. Neither did I write thus in mind to intrap 
© her, for I knew then as much as ſhe could confeſs. And 
© even yet, though the matter be come thus far, if ſhe would 
truly repent, and no man would undertake her cauſe againſt 
me, and if my life alone depended hereupon, and not the 
© ſafety and welfare of my whole people, I would (I proteſt 
* unfeignedly) moſt willingly pardon her. Nay, if England 
might by my death obtain a more flouriſhing eſtate, and a 
better prince, I would moſt gladly lay down my life. For, 
for your ſakes it is, and for my people's, that I deſire to 
live. As for me, I ſee no fuch great cauſe why I ſhould 
* either be fond to live, or fear to die. I have had good ex- 
* perience of this world; and I know what it is to be a ſub- 
* ject, and hat to be a ſovereign. Good neighbours I have 
* had, and J have met with bad; and in truſt I have found 


| © treaſon, | I have beſtowed benefits upon ill-deſervers: and 
where I have done well, have been ill requited. While I 
call to mind theſe things paſt, behold things preſent, and 
expect things to come; I hold them happieſt that go hence 
+ © ſooneſt, Nevertheleſs, againſt ſuch miſchiefs as theſe, I 
put on a better courage than is common to my ſex; ſo as 
© * whatſoever befal me, death ſhall not take me unprepared. 


And as touching theſe treaſons, I will not ſo prejudicate 


myſelf or the laws of my kingdom, as not but to think that 
: f ſhe, having been the contriver of the ſame treaſons, was 
. bound and liable to the ancient laws, though the late act 
had never been made, So far was it from being made to 


112 * intrap 
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intrap her, that it was rather intended to fore warn and ter- 
rify her from attempting any thing againſt it. Bu ſeeing it 
was now n force of à law, I thought good to proceed 
againſt her according to the ſame. But you lawyers are ſo 
curious in ſcanning the nice points of the law, and follow. 
ing of precedents and form, rather than expounding the 
© laws themſelves, that by exact obſerving of your form, ſhe 
© mult have been indicted in Staffordſhire, and have holden 
© up her hand at the bar, and have been tried by a jury of 
© twelve men. A proper courſe, forſooth, of tryal againſt a 
« princeſs! To avoid therefore ſuch abſurdities, I thought 
it better. to refer the examination of ſo weighty a caule to a 
good number of the nobleſt perſonages of the land, and the 
* judges of the realm: and all little enough. For we princes 
are ſet as it were upon ſtages in the fight and view of all the 
* world; the leaſt ſpot is ſoon ſpied in our garments, a blemiſh 
quickly noted in our doings. It behoveth us theretore to be 
careful that our proceedings be juſt and honourable. But! 
* muſt tell you one thing, that by this laſt act of parliament, 
< you have brought me to a narrow ſtraight, that I muſt gite 
order for her death, which is a princeſs moſt nearly allied 
© unto me in blood, and whoſe practices againſt me hare 
* ſtricken me into ſo great grief, that I have been glad to ab- 
ſent myſelf from this parhament *, leſt I ſhould increaſe my 
* forrow, by hearing it ſpoken of; and not out of fear of an 
danger, as ſome think. But yet I will now tell you a f. 
< cret,-(though it is well known that I have the property to 
* keep counſel) it is not long fince theſe eyes of mine (a 
© and read an oath, wherein ſome bound themſelves to ki 
me within a month. Hereby I ſee your danger in me, whic 
I will be very careful to avoid. 

* Your aſſociation for my ſafety I have not forgotten, 
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which I never ſo much as thought of, till a great numb 
of hands, with many obligations, were ſhowed me. Whid er 
© as I do acknowledge as a ſtrong argument of your !!t E 1 
© hearts and great zeal to my ſafety, ſo ſhall my bond * 2 ton J 
© {tronger tied to a great care for your good. But forama ne Wis 
as this matter now in hand is very rare, and of greateſt c 2 
© ſequence, I hope you do not look for any prelent rer WS in Ke 7 
tion; for my manner is, in matters of leſs moment We was ta 
© this, to deliberate long upon that which is once to bf ver he 
* ſolved. In the mean time, I beſeech Almighty Ge jc, If 
t The queen came not to the parlia- of Canterbury, William lors Bah 3 What in 
ment the firſt day of the ſeſſion, but and Henry earl of Derby, to rh Bi certain 


granted a co:umiſſion to John archbiſhop place, Ser D'ewes, P. 375 
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© minate my mind, that I may foreſee that which may ſerve Eliz. 
for the good of his church, the proſperity of the common- 1586. 
« wealth, and your ſafety. And that delay may not breed 
„danger, we will ſignify our reſolution with all conveniency. 

And whatever the beſt ſubjects may expect at the hands of 
« the beſt princeſs, that expect from me to be performed to 

« the full.“ 


It is not very difficult to perceive in this ſpeech, notwith- Remark en 


ſtanding her affected obſcurity, the double view Elizabeth Fad, wp 
propoſed to herſelf. One was to make the publick believe, ; 
ſhe could not, without extreme concern, reſolve to put the 
queen of Scots to death: the other, to inſinuate to the parlia- 
ment, that there was a neceſſity of diſpatching queen Mary, 

or reſolving to loſe the beſt of queens, who was very ready 

to lay down her life for the good of her ſubjects. She dwelt 
chiefly upon her tenderneſs for her people, that they might 

fear to be deprived of ſo gracious a queen, and earneſtly re- 

quire the death of her adverſary, But leſt the parliament's 
affection for her ſhould not be ſufficiently ſtrong, ſhe took 


f care to hint ſeveral times, that their own ſafety depended on 
ber preſervation. She ſaid, if her welfare only were at ſtake, 
* ſhe would readily pardon, fince ſhe was not fond of life ; but 


that it was ſolely the danger of the ſtate which made her un- 
eaſy. Was not this very plainly ſaying, the death of the queen 
of Scots was neceſſary for the ſafety of the realm? She would 
have it believed, ſhe was inclined to favour Mary, but al- 
{edged no reaſon for her. On the contrary, ſhe uſed the ar- 
guments of ſex and kindred to aggravate her crime, and clearly 
ſet forth the reaſons which might determine her to conſent to 


ber death. She magnified the care ſhe had taken, not to ſuf- 
Z ter her dignity to be debaſed by trying her like a common per- 
ſon. This was all the favour ſhe ſhowed her. But what 
» favour was it to give her judges, among whom were her 
= greateſt enemies, perſons who had before voted againſt her in 
the council, and had been for bringing her to a trial? Hat- 
don, one of the judges, drew her into a ſnare by perſuading 
ber to anſwer for herſelf, and the lord treaſurer aRed in ſome 
= meaſure the part of an accuſer. On the other hand, we ſee pizzes's 
in ſeveral of Walſingham's letters ſent from France when he Ambail, 
was ambaſſador, that it was his opinion, Elizabeth could ne- 
ver be ſafe fo long as the queen of Scots was alive. Was it 
not a great favour to give her ſuch judges? In ſhort, with 
= what intent did Elizabeth tell the parliament, ſhe knew for | 
eertain ſome had bound themſelves by an oath to kill her 
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to find out 
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dient. 
They find 
none, and 
inſiſt upon 
their de- 
mand. 
Camden. 
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within a month? Was it not to incite the two houſes to pre- 
vent this misfortune by the ſpeedy execution of the ſentence 
azainit Mary ? All this ſhows, that her aim was to engage the 
parliament to preſs her upon that head, that ſhe might in 
ſome meaſure be juſtified to the world, by aſcribing the exe- 
cution of the. ſentence to the inſtances of the parliament. But 
the ſequel will {till more plainly ſhow it. 

On the 12th day after, the queen ſent the lord chancellor 
to the upper houſe, and Puckering * to the lower, to deſite 
them to find ſome expedient, whereby the queen of Scots life 
might be ſaved, and her own ſafety provided for. The two 
houſes, after a ſerious debate, anſwered her, that her ſafety 
could not poſſibly be ſecured fo long as the queen of Scots 
lived. That there were but four ways to be deviſed to that 
end, which were all inſufficient. The firſt was, that the 
queen of Scots ſhould ſeriouſly repent : but ſuch a repentance 
was not to be expected, fince ſhe would not fo much as ac- 
knowledge her fault. The ſecond, that ſhe ſhould be kept 
with a cloſer guard, and bound to her good demeanour by 
bond and oath. - The third, that ſhe ſhould give hoſtages. 
But theſe two ways were inſufficient, ſince if the queen's life 
were once taken away, all theſe precautions would vaniſh. 
The fourth, that ſhe ſhould depart the kingdom. But this 
was the moſt dangerous: for if, whilſt a priſoner, ſhe ſtirred 
up ſo many in her favour, what would ſhe do if ſhe were at 
liberty ? In a word, the two houſes in their anſwer repre- 
ſented to the queen, that if it were injuſtice to deny execution 
of the law to the meaneſt of her ſubjects, how much more 
to the whole body of the people, ee and with one 
voice ſuing for the ſame. They who have the leaſt knowledge 


. what influence the court-party uſually have upon the two 


houſes, will very eaſily judge, that the parliament would never 
have expre!led de. J in this manner, if they had not 
known it to be grateful to the queen. But to diſcover more 
fully Elizabeth's character, it will be neceſlary to inſert her 
anſwer, which will evidently ſhow, not her perplexity and un- 
certainty, as ſhe pretended, but her extreme diſſimulation, on 


this arucle. 


The queen's H UL L grievous is the way, whoſe going on and end 
ſpeech to the £ yield nothing but cumber for the hire of a Jaboriou 


parliament. 


Holl 4. — n. 
p. 1585. 
State Try. 


u Speaker of the houſe of commons. Chriſtopher Hatton; and then it un 


Camden, p. $257.---It was not he that not the 12th, as Camden affirms, but 


was ſcent with that meſſage, but fir the ad day after, See D'c nes, p. 403. 
| 6 {lf 


journey. I have this day been in greater conflict with n. 
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ſelf, than ever in all my life, whether I ſhould ſpeak, or 
hold my peace. If I ſpeak, and not complain, I ſhall diſ- 
ſemble; and if I ſhould be ſilent, your labour taken were 
all in vain. If I ſhould complain, it might ſeem ſtrange 
and rare, Yet I confeſs, that my moſt hearty deſire was, 
that ſome other means might have been deviſed to work 
your ſecurity and my ſafety, than this which is now pro- 
pounded. So I cannot but complain, though not of you, 


yet unto you, that I perceive by your petitions, that my 


ſafety dependeth wholly upon the death of another, If there 


be any that think I have prolonged the time, of purpoſe to 


make a counterfeit ſhow of clemency, they do me the moſt 
undeſerved wrong, as he knoweth which is the ſearcher of 


the moſt ſecret thoughts of the heart. Or if there be any 


that be perſuaded, that the commiſſioners durſt not pro- 
nounce other ſentence, as fearing thereby to diſpleaſe me, 
or to ſeem to fail of their care for my ſafety, they do but 
heap 170 me moſt injurious conceits. For either thoſe 
whom J have put in truſt have failed of their duties; or elſe 
they ſignified unto the commiſſioners in my name, that m 
will and pleaſure was, that every one ſhould deal freely, 
according to his conſcience ; and what they would not open- 
ly declare, that they ſhould reveal unto me in private. Tt 
was of my moſt favourable mind towards her, that I deſired 
ſome other means might be found out to prevent this miſ- 
chief, But ſince now it is reſolved, that my ſurety is moft 
deſperate without her death, I have a moſt inward feeling 
of ſorrow, that I, which have in my time pardoned to 
many rebels, winked at ſo many treaſons, or neglected them 
with filence, muſt now ſeem to ſhow cruelty upon ſo great 
a princeſs, 
© I have, ſince I came to the crown of this realm, ſeen 
many defamatory books and pamphlets againſt me, ac- 
cuſing me to be a tyrant, Well fare the writers hearts; I 
believe their meaning was to tell me news. And news in- 
deed it was to me, to be branded with the note of tyranny. 
I would it were as great news to hear of their impiety. But 
what is it which they will not write now, when they ſhall 
hear that I have given conſent, that the executioner's hands 
ſhould be imbrued in the blood of my neareſt kinſwoman ? 
But ſo far am I from cruelty, that, to ſave mine own life, 
I would not offer her violence; neither have I been fo care- 
ful how to preſerve mine own life, as how to preſerve both : 
which that it is now impoſſible, I grieve exceedingly. 1 
am not ſo void of judgment, as not to ſee mine own perils 
114 „before 
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Eliz. © before mine eyes; nor ſo mad to ſharpen a ſword to cut 


1586. 
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© mine own throat; nor ſo carelefs as not to provide for the 


ſafety of mine own life, But this I conſider with myſelf, 
that many a man would put his own life in danger to ſave a 
princeſs's life: I do not fay, ſo will I. Yet have I many 
times thought upon it. ri 01 | 
© But ſeeing ſo many have both written and ſpoken againſt 
me, give me leave, I pray you, to ſay ſomewhat in my own 
defence, that ye may ſee what manner of woman I am, far 
whoſe ſafety you have paſſed ſuch careful thoughts. Where. 
in as I do with moſt thankful heart conſider your vigilant 
care; ſo am I (ure I ſhall never requite it, had I as many 
lives as you all. 
© When firſt I took the ſcepter, I was not unmindful of 
God the giver, and therefore began my reign with his (cr. 
vice and the religion I have been both born in, bred in, 
and I truſt ſhall die in. And though I was not ignorant 
how many perils I ſhould be ſet withal at home for alteriig 
religion, and how many great princes abroad of a contrary 
profeſſion would attempt all hottility againſt me; yet was! 
no whit diſmayed, knowing that God, whom only Ire. 
ſpected, would defend both me and my cauſe. Hence it 
is, that ſo many treacheries and conſpiracies have been 
attempted againſt me, that I rather marvel that I am, than 
mule that I ſhould now be alive at this day, were it not that 
God's holy hand hath protected me beyond all expectation. 
Then, to the end JI might make the better progreſs in the 
art of ſwaying the ſcepter, I entercd into long and ferious 
cogitations, what things were worthy and fitting for kings 
to do; and I found it moſt neceſſary that they ſhould be 
abundantly furniſhed with thoſe ſpecial virtues, juſtice, tem- 
perance, prudence and magnanimity. As for the two latter 
I will not boaſt myſelf, my ſex doth not permit it. But 
for the two former, I dare ſay (and that without oſtenta- 
tion) I never made a difference of perſons where right was 
one. I never preferred for favour whom I thought not fit 
for worth: I never bent my car to credit a tale that was 
firſt told; nor, was ſo rafh to corrupt my judgment with 
prejudice, before I heard the cauſe. I will not ſay but many 
reports might haply be brought me into much favour of the 
one ſide or the other; tor we princes cannot hear all our- 
ſelves. Yet this I dare fay boldly, my judgment ever wen 
with the truth, according to my underſtanding. And as 
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6: {wer till he had run over the letters of the alphabet; fo 
< have I not uſed raſh and ſudden reſolutions in any thing. 


And therefore as touching your counſels and confulta- -———— 


tions, I acknowledge them to be ſo careful, provident, and 
profitable for the preſervation of my life, and to proceed 
from minds ſo ſincere, and to me moſt devoted, that I ſhall 
endeavour myſelf all I can to give you cauſe to think your 
pains not ill beſtowed, and ſtrive to make myſelf worthy of 
ſuch ſubject. 

And now for your petition, I pray you for this preſent to 
content yourſelves with an anſwer without anſwer. Your 
judgment I condemn not, neither do I miſtake your reaſons ; 
but pray to accept my thankfulneſs, excuſe my doubtfulneſs, 
and take in good part my anſwer anſwerleſs. If I ſhould 
fay, I would not do what you on I might ſay perhaps 
more than I think; and if I ſhould ſay I would do it, I might 
plunge myſelf into peril, whom you labour to preſerve; which 
in your wiſdoms and diſcretions, ye would not that I ſhould, 
if ye conſider the circumſtances of place, time, and the man- 
ners and conditions of men.“ | 
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This ſpeech, which was of the ſame nature and ſpirit with 
the former, was not an anſwer to the petition of the two 
houſes, as the queen herſelf owned, but only an intimation to 
the Engliſh, how imprudent it would be to hazard the life of 
ſo good a queen, in order to fave Mary's. She ſeemed in a 
great perplexity, and yet gave to underſtand, ſhe was full 
determined. And indeed fince ſhe preferred the good of her 
ſubjects before all other things, and Mary's death was neceſ- 


ſaty to them, what could be the occaſion of her doubts ? In 

comparing the reaſons which inclined her to mercy with thoſe 

E which concerned her own av 4 there was need of no great 
penetration to ſee to which ſide 

irreſolute ſhe ſeemed. So in this, as in the former ſpeech, 

ber ſole aim was to make the publick believe ſhe yielded with 


ſhe would turn, howſoever 


» rcluQtaney to the ſollicitations of the parliament, though ſhe 


took care not to object any ſtrong reaſons to theſe ſollicitations. 
But her actions were ſtill plainer indications than her ſpeeches 


| of what paſſed in her mind. 


Immediately after this anſwer without anſwer, the parlia- The parlia- 


ment was prorogued *, for fear doubtleſs her feigned perplexi- went gro- 


rogue. 
ties D'Ewes, 
w Or rather adjourned to February and tenths. The clergy granted alſo a P. 382. 
again, and was at laſt ſubſidy of fix ſhillings in the pound, to 
3, after granting the be paid in three years. And moreover, 
gave à contribution or benevolence of 


three 
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Eliz. ties ſhould be taken literally, and ſome expedient found to 
1586. ſave the queen of Scots. After what had been done, Eliza. 
beth had no farther occafion for the parliament ; and in cauſine 
the ſentence to be executed, could ſay, ſhe only yielded to 
the preſſing inſtances of the two houſes. It will perhaps be 
thought ſtrange that I am thus peremptory in a thing ſo hard 
to be known, as Elizabeth's inmoſt thoughts. But in my 
opinion, very evident proofs may be drawn both from her ac. 
tions and words, that throughout this whole affair the acted 

with great diiſimulation. | 
Mary is in= A few days after the prorogation of the parliament, the 
formed of lord Buckhurſt and Beale were ſent to the queen of Scots, 
eg. They had orders to tell her, that her judges had condemned 
her to die, that the parliament had confirmed the ſentence, 
and deſired the execution thereof, believing, if ſhe remained 
alive, the religion eſtabliſhed in England could not ſubſiſ. 
She ſhews She received the news with great reſolution, and even ſeemed 
great firm- to triumph that religion was the cauſe of her death *. Then 
netbof mind ſhe faid, with ſome emotion, It is no wonder if the Engliſh, 
* who have often put their own ſovereigns to death, ſhould 
treat in the ſame manner a princeſs ſprung from the blood of 

© their kings.” UB. 

The French L' ubeſpine the French ambaſſador, who was entirely de- 
ambaſſador voted to the houſe of Guiſe, ſtopped for ſome days the publi- 
ny bens cation of the ſentence by his ſollicitations. But at laſt it was 
The ſentence Proclaimed all over London Y by the queen's expreſs order, 
is publiſhed, who forzot not to declare to the people that her conſent was 
222 5. extorted by the preſſing intreaties of the parliament. In the 
Hollingh, Proclamation the queen ſaid, that being informed of the 
p. 1586. queen of Scots devices, the lords of the council with many 
others earneſtly befought her to bring her to juſtice, and try 
her in the moſt honourable manner. That upon theſe in- 
ſtances ſhe granted a commiſſion to forty-two lords, thirty fi 
of whom met at Fotheringhay, and after a very ſtrict exami- 
nation, gave ſentence to this effect: That Mary had broken 
* the ſtatute made the Jaft year.” That the parliament ba. 
ing examined the ſentence, and the proofs on which it wi 


three thillines in the pound for the ſup- prieſt allowed her, to direct her con. 
port of the wars in the Netherlands. In ſcience, and adminiſter to her the Fark 
this parliament were confirmed the at- ments. The lord Buckhurſt and Be. 
tainders of Thomas lord Paget, and of recommended a biſhop and a dean to be 
the late executed rebels. See Statut, for this purpoſe, whom ſhe abſolutty 
and D'Ewes, p. 375, 387, 390, 414, refuſed, Camden, p. 528. a 
c. Rymer, tom. xvi. p. 5. Stow, y On December 6, and then throup* 
p- 742. out the kingdom, Stow, p. 741. C 
x She deſired to have a catholick den, p. 528, 

founded, 
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founded, required the execution thereof, notwithſtanding her Eliz. 
frequent inſtances, that ſome other expedient might be 1586. 
found: that therefore, moved with her own and the nation's ——— 
welfare, ſhe had ordered the ſentence to be notified to her good 
ſubjects. 1 
„ when ſhe received the news of this publication, Mary's let- 
lainly ſaw there, was no mercy to be expected. She writ a bene Flas. 
4 letter to Elizabeth, deſiring certain favours concerning Camden. 
her death, burial, and ſervants *. But it is uncertain whe- Martyre de 
ther the letter was ever delivered. The king of Scotland writ N p 
alſo to queen Elizabeth, and ſent Patrick Gray and Robert Scotland b. 
Melvil to implore her mercy for the queen his mother; but tercedes fer 
it was to no purpoſe. Nay, it is ſaid, Gray, who had been — mother. 
iS. _— = elvil 
many years attached to Elizabeth's intereſts, after having pub- p. 173. 
lickly ſollicited her to favour Mary, adviſed her in private to Camden, 
make her away, ſaying, © A dead woman bites not.” Spotiſwood. 
Henry III. ſent alſo the preſident de Bellievre into Eng- The King ef 
land to intreat Elizabeth in behalf of the condemned queen, France ſends 
The ambaſſador diſcharged his commiſſion like a man who 22 
ſeemed very deſirous to ſueceed. He preſented a long memo- Eagland. 
rial, which was publiſhed, containing the ſtrongeſt reaſons Thuanus, 
he could deviſe to perſuade Elizabeth to ſpare the unfortunate ©*=4<a- 
queen; to which memorial the queen returned an anſwer in 
the margin of each article. The ſubſtance of the anſwers 
was, That things were come to that point, that one or 
other of the two queens muſt periſh, and Elizabeth flat- 
< tered herſelf that the king of France had her intereſts no 
* leſs at heart than Mary's.” But if du Maurier is to be cre- The ambaf- 
dited, in his preface to his father's Memoirs, the ambaſſador —_—y ſecret 
acted the counterfeit, and impoſed upon the world and Mary's Du Mauricr, 
friends, He affirms to have heard his father ſay, that Bel- 
lievre, though he feigned to have inſtructions to the contrary, 
had private orders to ſollicit the death of the queen of Scots 


This is not unlikely, conſidering the ſituation of the affairs of 


2 She deſired her body might be bu- her ſon did not renounce the falſe and 
ried in catholick ground, particularly in heretical perſuaſion which he had drunk 
France near her mot her; that ſhe might in, the e of the crown of Eng- 
not be put to death in private without land ſhould never deſcend to him, but 
why Elizabeth's knowledge, but in the devolve to Philip king of Spain, Burnet, 
ight of her ſervants, who might give a tomb. is, p. 327. Jebb endeavours to 
true teſtimony of her faith ; that her conſute this account, Preface to Vol. II. 
fervants might peaceab]y depart whither of Queen Mary's Life. 

they pleaſed, and enjoy thoſe legacies a Nay, this was not fo ſecret, but 
which ſhe had bequeathed them by her that after the death of the duke of Guile, 
will and teſtament, Camden, p. 529, Henry III. was accuſed by the leaguers 
p potiſwood, p. 354.—-In this her il, of having cauſed the queen of Scots to be 


queen Mary provided, that if the prince put to death, Rapin, 
| France 
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Eliz, France at that time, and the king's juſt appreheaſions of the 
1587, duke of Guife's ambitious deſigns * 
Whilſt all the world was in expectation of the effects of 
The French this extraordinary ſentence, the court diſcovered that L'Aubeſ- 
ambaflador's pine the French ambaſſador had bribed two aſſaſſins © to mur- 
conſpiracy 
againſt the der the queen. One of the villains repenting and informing 
oncen. the miniſters of the plot, the ambaſſador was deſired to come 
Camden. to the lord treaſurer's houſe where the council was aſſembled, N 
and the two witneſſes were brought face to face. If Camden | 
is to be credited, he made but an ill defence, contenting him- 
ſelf with pleading the privilege of ambaſſadors, who were ac. 
countable only to their own maſters. The lord treaſurer, 
without allowing or difputing the privilege, gravely reprov«d 
him, and adviſed him to beware for the future how he pro- 
voked a queen, who was too much injured already, and had it 
in her power to be revenged. It muſt be obſerved, the French 
tranſlator of Camden's Annals thought fit to pals over in ſilenc 
this whole conſpiracy. « 
The people It was no proper ſeaſon to enquire any farther into the ci;- 
8 cal cumſtances of this plot, which probably was entirely owirg 
mel og, * to the ambaſſador's furious zeal for the houſe of Loraiv. 
Camden, Nay, who knows whether it were not a ſnare Jaid for him, 
Le Labou- to make him inſtrumental, contrary to his intention, in haſ- 
2 tening the queen of Scots execution? When the affair be- 
came publick, it was every-where ſaid, there was no fatety 
for the queen fo long as Mary was alive, This was preciſely 
what the court wiſhed, that the people being ſatisfied of the 
neceſſity of executing the ſentence, might be lels attentive to 


| 
the irregularities. Camden ſays, Elizabeth was {till in fu 
penſe and diſtracted in her thoughts, not being able to reſolve 
to put to death a queen her near c relation, over whom ſhe had r 
no jurifliction, He adds, means were found however to de. 0 
termine her, by ſpreading a report that England was going to | 
be invaded : That the Spaniſh fleet was already arrived a F 
Milford- Haven : That the duke of Guiſe was landed in Suſ- bs 
ſex wita an army: That the queen of Scots was elcaped 0: * 


e 
2 
1 


b This year, Themas Cavendiſh fail- of 10,000], and to remain in priicn 3 
ing from Plymouth on the 21K of July, the queen's pleaſure, This year, Lud- 
ith three ſhips and a hundred and gate, in London, was rebuilt by the ci 
Jen y-five men, began his voyage tisens, and the charges amounted to 
round the world, entering in at the above 1500 J. Stow, p. 720, 7+" 
Streights of Magellan, and returning by Hollingl? p. 1561, 
the Cave of Good Hope, This voyage e He bribed only one Edward Stel. 
he performed in about two years and two ford, who, abhorring the fact, rect 
months, arriving at Plymouth, Septem- mended one Moody as a fit perſon; 
ber 9, 1538, --- May 7, Philip Howard Stafford diſcovered the matter 40 i 
carl of Arundel was condemned in a nue council. Camden, p. 332 
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of priſon, and was raiſing troops in the North: That ſeveral Eliz. 
plots were on foot to Kill the queen, and ſet the city of Lon- 1587. 
don on fire; yea, that the queen was dead. By theſe arti- 
fices, according to that hiſtorian, Elizabeth was prevailed 
with to ſign a warrant for Mary's execution. For my part, 
who verily believe Mary's death was reſolved, even before her 
trial, I rather think all theſe reports were ſpread by the emiſ- 
faries of the court, to terrify the people, and to let them ſee 
how neceſſary Mary's death was. There is not the leaſt pro- 
bability that the queen and her miniſters ſhould ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be deceived by ſuch reports, the falſhood whereof it 
was ſo eaſy for them to diſcover. But Camden's aim is to in- 
ſinuate, that Elizabeth was convinced of Mary's iunocence, 
and therefore diſtracted in her thoughts, 

We are now come to the laſt act of the tragedy, for fo it Elizabeth's 
may well be called with reſpect to the queen of Scots, though 3 
with regard to Elizabeth it was a real comedy, or at leaſt a ; 
continued ſcene of diſſimulation, ated fo artfully, that it can | 
hardly be conceived how it could be carried farther. Before | 
Elizabeth ordered the commiſſion to try Mary to be drawn, Me!vi!, | 
ſeveral lords, as I ſaid, caft themſelves at her feet, and begged FHs | 
her to take pity of them and their poſterity, and to provide 1. $6. « 
by Mary's death for the ſecurity of the church and ſtate, After- 
wards, when ſentence was given, ſhe waited till ſhe was twice 4 
ſollicited by the parliament, with the ſharp reproach that ſhe | | 
denied her people juſtice. Lo carry on the farce, ſome for- 11 
malities were Iikewiſe to be acted after the publication of the 1 
ſentence, before the warrant was ſigned for execution. All 1 
this was done: but there was ſtill ſomething more. Elizabeth 1 
undertook to make the publick believe the execution was done 
againſt her will and without her knowledge, and the method 
ſhe uſed to accompliſh it was this. 

Daviſon, without his knowing it, was her inſtrument to St draws 
at this ſort of comedy. A little before the queen of Scots Paten bor 
trial, he was made ſecretary of ſtate, and very likely was put ; fe. 
into that office on purpoſe to be enſnared and made account- Camden, 
able for Mary's death. All the forementioned rumours being Stryp-"s 
ſpread, and the queen feigning to be terrified, delivered to Da- Aj ; 
viſon a writing ſigned with her own hand, and ſealed with her © 
ſignet, commanding him to draw a warrant under the great 
ſeal for the queen of Scots execution, but enjoined him withal 
to keep the warrant by him , and acquaint no man there- | 

d And only have it in readineſs, in not to be delivered without her majefty"= lf 
caſe any danger happened to break out expreſs command; nevertheleſs, Dari. 


in that time of jealouſy and fear, Cam- fon being deceived by the council, deli- | | 
den, p. 534. Melvil ſays, that it was vered it to them, p. 173. | 
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Eliz. with e. The lord chancellor however muſt have been in- 
1587. formed of it, unleſs ſhe had taken the great ſeal from him and 


State-Trials, 
vol. i. p. 1 54. 
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green it to Daviſon, of which there have been inſtances, 


owever, the next day ſhe ordered Daviſon by Killigrew not 


to draw the warrant . Whereupon Daviſon came to the 
queen, and told her, it was drawn and under ſeal already; 
at which ſhe was angry, and blamed him for making ſuch 
haſte, The warrant was dated the 1ft of February, and di- 
reed to the earls of Shrewſbury, Derby, Kent, Cumber- 
land, and Pembroke, to ſee the queen of Scots executed in 
their preſence. Mean while, though the queen ſeemed diſ- 
pleaſed with the ſecretary for making too much haſte, ſhe left 
the warrant in his hands, without telling him what he was to 
do with it. This puzzled him extremely, ſince by her con- 
trary proceedings with reſpect to the warrant, ſhe had not dif. 


cloſed to him her intention. In this uncertainty, he choſe to 


impart the tranſaction to a privy-counſellor, who was of opi- 
nion that the reſt of the counſellors ſhould be informed, that 
nothing might be done raſhly; and Daviſon fell into the 
ſnare. Whereupon the council being met, it was unani- 
mouſly reſolved to execute the warrant, though nothing was 
eaſter than to advertiſe the queen of their embarraſſment. To 
that end, the warrant was given to Beal, who took care to 
acquaint the four lords, to whom it was addreſſed, and de- 
parted for Fotheringhay with two executioners. Certainly, 
it is very hard to believe that a ſcore of privy-counſellors 
(among whom were the queen's miniſters and her intimate 
confidents) would have undertaken to order the warrant to be 
executed unknown to her 5, had they not been perſuaded it was 
agreeable to her will. Eſpecially as Daviſon had communi- 
cated the ſecret to them, only becaule of his uncertainty con- 
cerning the queen's intention h. 

After Beal's departure, the queen told Daviſon, ſhe had 
changed her mind. This ought to have aſtonifhed the coun- 
cil, who had ordered execution by their own authority ; and 
yet no care was taken to recall Beal, though there were 
leven days ſpace between his departure and Mary's execution. 
But what is {till more ſtrange, is, that during theſe ſeven 
days, though the queen had declared that her mind was al- 


e This Daviſon abſolutely denied in changed hex mind, and ſent to him not 


his examination. See Strype's Ann, tom. to draw it, Camden, p. 534+, 
Ui. p. 375. g And yet Thuanus thinks fo, I. 86, 


f Rapin ſays, the queen ſent Daviſon h Camden ſays, Daviſon perſuaded the 
word to haſten the warrant, But it is council that the queen had commanded 
a miſtake z for Camden ſays, the queen it ſhould be executed, p. 534. 


tered, 
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tered, not one of her counſellors or miniſters thought of in- 
forming her of what was tranſacting. This is a clear evi- 
dence, that it was very well known ſhe did not defire to be 
informed. _— | | | 7 | | 
However this be, the four lords, appointed to fee execu- 
tion done, being come to Fotheringhay, admoniſhed the queen 
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The queen 
of Scots is 
beheaded, 


of Scots to prepare for her death i; and on the morrow, being Camden. 


the 8th of February, they ſaw her beheaded. I ſhall not 
relate here all the circumſtances of this tragedy. It ſuffices 
to ſay in a word, that ſhe died with great reſolution, and in 
an inviolable attachment to her religion. The earl of Kent 
telling her, That her life would be the death of the proteſ- 
tant religion in England,” ſhe rejoiced and ſaid. ſhe waw 
condemned as guilty of plotting againſt the queen of England's 
life, and yet the earl of Kent had juſt told her, ſhe was to 
die for her religion, wherein ſhe gloried. If Camden is to be 
credited, ſhe proteſted ſhe knew nothing of Babington's prac- 
tices, and that her ſecretaries were ſuborned to witneſs againſt 


her £, 


1 Upon which ſhe told them, I did 
not think the queen my fiſter would 
have conſented to my death, who am 
not ſubject to your law and juriſdiction; 
but ſeeing her pleaſure is ſo, death ſhall 
be to me moſt welcome, Camden, p. 


534. a 

k When the earls had told her to 
prepare for death, ſhe defired that ſhe 
might have a conference with her al- 
moner, confeſſor, and Andrew Melvil 
the maſter of her houſhold. But they 
would not allow her confeſſor to come 
near her, but recommended to her the 
biſhop or dean of Peterborough, whom 
ſhe refuſing, the earl of Kent, out of his 
zeal to the reformed religion, ſaid to her 
the words abovementioned, - After th 
were gone, ſhe ordered ſupper to be haſ- 
tened, © that ſhe might have the more 
time to diſpoſe of her concerns, She 
ſupped temperately, as ſhe uſed to do. 
Towards the end of fupper ſhe drank to 
all her ſervantz, who pledged her in 
order upon their knees, begging pardon 
for their neglect of duty, as the alſo did 
of them. After ſupper ſhe peruſed her 
will, and wrote down the names of thoſe 
to whom ſhe bequeathed her goods and 
* At her wonted time ſhe went 

bed, Ylept ſome hours, and then 
awaking, ſpent the reſt of the night in 
prayer, The fatal day being come, ſhe 


The 
dreſſed Herſelf as ſhe was wont to do 


upon feſtival-days, and calling her ſer- 
vants together, commanded her will ta 
be read, and then retired into her ora- 
tory, where ſhe ſtayed till Thomas An- 
drews the ſheriff acquainted her that ſhe 
muſt now come forth, She appeared 
with a compoſed countenance and chear- 
ful look ; her head was covered with a 
veil hanging down to the ground, her 
beads hanging at her girdle, with a cru- 
cifix in her hand, In the porch ſhe was 
received by the earls and other noble- 
men, where ſpeaking a ſhort ſpeech to 
Melvil, who bewailed his hard hap that 
he was to carry into Scotland the woe- 
ful tidings of the unhappy fate of his 
lady and miſtreſs, ſhe bade him farewel ; 
and, turning to the earls, deſired that 
her ſervants might ſtand by her at her 
death, Then the earls of Kent and 
Shrewſbury, and Thomas Andrews, Eſq; 
ſheriff of Northamptonſhire, going be- 


. fore her, ſhe came to the ſcaffold, at 


the upper end of the hall, on which was 
placed a chair, a cuſhion, and a block 
covered with black cloth. As ſoon as 
ſhe was ſat down, Beal read the warrant, 
to which the queen liſtened with a care- 
leſs, or rather merry countenance 
which done, Dr, Fletcher dean cf Peter- 
borough began a long ſpeech to her, 
concerning her life paſt, preſent, and to 

come. 
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The news of Mary's execution being brought to Elizabeth, 


1587. ſhe appeared extremely diſpleaſed. Sighs, tears, lamentation, 


and mourning, were the ſigus ſhe gave of her grief, which 

ſeemed immoderate. She drove the privy-counſellors from 

her preſence i, and commanded them to be examined in the 

Star-chamber, and Daviſon to be tried for his diſobedience. 

A few wy after ſhe ſent the following letter to the king cf 
y oy 


Scotland by Robert Carey. 


| My dear Brother, 
c ] Would you knew, though not felt, the extreme dolour that 
* 


overwhelmeth my mind, for that miſerable accident which 

<. farre contrary to my meaning hath befalne. I have ſent 
this kinſman of mine , whom ere now it hath pleaſed you 
to favour, to inſtruct you truly of that which is too irkſome 
for my pen to tell you. I beſeech you, that as God and many 
© more know how innocent I am in this cafe, ſo you will be- 
« lieve me, that if I had done it, I would have abode by it: 
I am not fo baſe minded, that the fear of any living creature 
+ ſhould make me afraid to do what is juſt ; or done, to deny 

* the ſame ; I am not ſo degenerate, nor carry ſo vile a mind, 

© But as not to diſguiſe, fits moſt a king, fo will I never diſ- 

« ſemble my actions, but cauſe them ſhew as I mean them. 


This aſſure yourſelf from me, that as I know it was deſerved, 
© if I had meant it, I would never over another's ſhoulders, 


and to impute to myſelf that which I did not ſo much as think 
© of: I will not. The circumſtances you will be pleaſed to hear 
of this bearer: and for my part, think you have not in the 


rome. She interrupted him, praying Moartyre de Marie, p. 301, &c, Men 
him not to trouble himſelf, for ſhe was de Marie, p. 615, &c, Edit. ebb. 
reſolved to die in the catholick religion. 1 And particularly the lord Burleigh; 
Then they appointed the dean to pray: who, upon his diſgrace, writ f 
after which, the executioner having very ſubmiſſive letters to the queen, 
aſked her forgiveneſs, her women took which the reader may fee in Strypes 
off her upper garments, and covering Ann. tom. iii. p. 371, 372. He chief 
her face with a handkerchief, ſhe laid pleaded ignorance, and offered to regu 
down her head on the block, which his places, If there was any precipit- 
was ſevered from her bodyat two ſtrokes, tion uſed in this affair of the death d 
She was buried in a royal manner, in the queen of Scots, the lord Burley, 
the cathedral of Peterborough, on Au- ſecretary Walſingham, and a few othen, 
| Buſt 1, where the lay till her fon king may reaſonably be ſuppoſed the authin 
N acceſſion to the crown of Eng- of it, in order to ſecure themſelves ; n 
and; but he had her corps removed in they had acted fo openly againſt May 
1612, into the ſouth iſle of king Henry that had ſhe ever mounted the thro? 
VIT's chapel at Weſtminſter, where it of England, they muſt have becn ut 
now lies, and a ſtately monument erected undone. 
m He was kin to her by Ann Bale 


to her memory, of which the reader may 
ſee a print in Sandford, p. 533.---Cam- her mother, Rapin, 


den, p. 534, 535- Melvil, p. 172, | 
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© world a more loving kinſwoman, and more dear friend, nor Eliz. 
c any that will watch more carefully to preſerve you and your 1587. 
« ſtate. And if any would otherwiſe perſuade you, think they 
© hear more good will to others than to you. Thus in haſte, 
I leave to trouble you, beſceching God to ſend you a long 


« reign.” 


Whilſt Carey was upon the road, Daviſon was cited into Davifen is 
the Star-chamber, to anſwer to the accuſation of contempt tied. 
and diſobedience entered againſt him. The accuſation ran, N fas, 

« That he had contemned the queen's orders, broke his oath Camden. 

« of allegiance, and neglected his duty: That the queen His zccufa- 

« never intending (for reaſons beſt known to herſelf) that the .““ 

« queen of Scots, though condemned, ſhould have been put 

« to death, had however fot preventing of dangers, com- 

« .manded a warrant for her execution to be drawn, and com- 

<« mitted it to his truſt and ſecrecy : but that he forgetting his 

« duty, had acquainted the council therewith, and put the 

« warrant in execution unknown to the queen.” 

Daviſon anſwered, ©* That he was extremely ſorry to find 

« himſelf accuſed of contempt to the queen, who had loaded 

« him with favours : That he choſe rather to confeſs him- 

« ſelf guilty of the crimes he was charged with than con- 

e teſt with her majeſty, ſince he could not vindicate himſelf 

te without failing in the reſpect and duty he owed her. He 

« proteſted however, he had oftended wholly out of igno- _ 
france, being perſuaded he had done nothing contrary to 

the queen's will and pleaſure. He affirmed, that when 
| © the queen blamed him for making ſuch haſte to get the 

« warrant ready, ſhe gave ſome intimation, but no expreſs 

command, that he ſhould keep it by him, neither did he 
A * believe himſelf guilty of breach of truſt by communi- 
© cating it only to the council. As to his being accuſed of 
: © not recalling the warrant, after ſhe had told him ſhe had 
changed her mind, he' proteſted, it was the opinion of the 
whole council, that it ſhould be preſently executed, left 
» re queen or ſtate ſhould receive any hurt by too long a 
delay.“ 

After he had done ſpeaking, the queen's council preſſed 
bim with his own confeſſion, and with what the lord trea- 

ſurer had teſtified, T hat doubting whether the queen had ab- 

polutely conſented to have execution done, Daviſon affirmed, 
n was her intention, Then Daviſon, with tears in his eyes, 
prayed the queen's council not to urge him any farther, but 
emember that he would not conteſt with the queen, to whoſe 
Vor. VII. K k | con- 


; a 
T5 


== 
g. 


Daviſon's 


apology 


writ by him- 


{-If. 
Camden. 


TAT Ni 


conſcience, and his judges cenſure, he entirely ſubmitted him. 
ſelf, Alter that were made ſeveral ſpeeches, ſome tending 
to aggravate his offence, and others, to ſhow he had onl; 
ated imprudently *. In ſhort, he was condemned to be fincd 
in ten thouſand, pounds, and impriſoned during the queen”; 
pleaſure. The lord Lumley, in his ſpeech on this occaſion, 


was not ſatisfied with blaming Daviſon ; but, accuſing chief 


the, whole, council, ſaid, “ Never was there ſuch a con- 
* tempt againſt a prince heard or read of, that privy-coun- 
&« ſellors, in the queen's palace, and when they had free 


* acceſs to her, ſhould attempt ſuch a thing without her 


„ advice or knowledge; proteſting, that if his own ſon were 
& guilty of the like fault, he would be the firſt to condemn 
« him.” But it was not the queen's intention to puniſh 
the counſellors, who probably had acted only by her private 
orders, And therefore to ſcreen them from theſe and the 
like reproaches, the lord privy-ſeal told the aſſembly, that 
though the queen, being juſtly offended with her council, had 
left them to a ſtrict examination; yet now being ſenſible they 
had tranſgreſſed out of an exceſs of zeal for her and the 
ſtate, ſhe forgave them. Thus Davifon was the only ſacri- 
fice, though the council was ſtill more guilty than he, ſup- 
poſing he had acted contrary to the queen's intention. Davi- 
ſon remained long in priſon without obtaining any other favour 
than ſome preſents of money from the queen, to relieve |; 
wants. | 
Camden, whoſe aim was not to vindicate Elizabeth in any Bye 
thing relating to the queen of Scots, has inſerted in his Annals 
an apology, which Daviſon, being in priſon, ſent himſelf s WF 
ſecretary Walſingham, and leaves his readers to give their . 
judgment of it, without making himſelf any remark. Ie oy, 
apology was worded in the following manner : 1 
6 "The queen, after the departure of the French and Scotch 
oh ambaſſadors. of her own accord, commanded me to del. 
de yer her the warrant for executing the ſentence againſt th: 
& queen of Scots. When I had delivered. it, {he read 
& figned it with her own hand: when ſhe had fo done, fic 
e commanded it to be ſealed with the great ſeal of England, 
& and in a jeſting manner ſaid, Go, tell all this to Walling 
& ham, who is now ſick ; though ] fear he will die for foro 


mn The commiſſioners, being thirteen but that Daviſon deſerved to be puniſte 
in wimber, made each a ſpeech, where- for acting without the queen's aduicæ a 
in they owned, that ſentence was juſtly conſent, Camden, p. 537. 
pronounced againſt the queen of Scots: 
t 2 ce hel 
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when he hears it. She added alſo the reaſons of her de- 
ferring it ſo long ; namely, leſt ſhe might ſeem to have been 
violently or maliciouſly drawn thereto, whereas in the mean 
time ſhe. was not ignorant how neceſſary it was. More- 
over ſhe blamed. Powlet and Drury, that they had not eaſed 
her of this cate, and wiſhed that Walſingham would feel 
their pulſes touching this matter. 

« The next day after the warrant was under the great 
ſeal, ſhe commanded me by Killegrew, that it ſhould be 
done; and when I had informed her that it was done al- 
ready, ſhe found fault with ſuch great haſte, telling me, 
that in the judgment of ſome wiſe men, another courſe 
might be taken, I anſwered, that the courſe which was 


juſt was always beſt and ſafeſt, But fearing leſt ſhe would 


lay the fault upon me (as ſhe had laid the putting of the 
duke of Norfolk to death upon the lord Burleigh) I ac- 


quainted Hatton with the whole matter, proteſting that I 


would not plunge myſelf any deeper in ſo great a buſineſs. 
He preſently imparted it to the lord Burleigh, and the lord 
Burleigh to the reſt of the council ; who all conſented to 
have the execution haſtened, and every one of them vowed 
to bear an equal ſhare in the blame, and ſent Beal away 
with the warrant and letters. The third day after, when 
by a dream which ſhe told of the queen of Scots death, I 
perceived that ſhe wavered in her refolution, I aſked her 
whether ſhe had changed her mind? She anſwered, No; 
but another courſe (ſaid ſhe) might have been deviſed : and 
withal ſhe aſked me, whether I had received any anſwer 
from Powlet ? whoſe letter when I had ſhewed het, where- 
in he flatly refuſed to undertake that which ſtood not with 
honour and juſtice; ſhe waxing angry, accuſed him and 
others (who had bound themſelves by the aſſociation) of 
perjury and breach of their vow, as thoſe that had promiſed 
great matters for their prince's ſafety, but would perform 
nothing, Let there are (ſaid ſhe) who will do it ſor my 
ſake. But I ſhowed her how diſhonourable and unjuſt a 
thing this would be; and withal into tiow great danger ſhe 
would bring Powlet and Drury by it. For if ſhe approved 
the fact, ſhe would draw upon herſelf both danger and diſ- 
honour, not without cenſure of injuſtice ; and if ſhe diſ- 
allowed it, ſhe would utterly undo men of great deſert and 
their whole poſterity, And afterwards ſhe gave me a light 
check the {ame day that the queen of Scuts was executed, 
becauſe ſhe was not yet put to death,” 
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a great deal 
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Spotiſwood. 
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If this apology be true, one cannot deſire a more con- 
vincing proof of Elizabeth's diſſimulation. The point was 
not Mary's death, for that was fully determined, but the man- 
ner, It appears in this writing, that Elizabeth would have 
been glad the queen of Scots two keepers had diſpatched her, 
that ſhe might have been able to clear herſelf, which ſhe would 
not have failed to do, by putting them both to death. There 
remains but one ſcruple, which is, that we have this from 
Camden only, whole teſtimony cannot be reckoned yer, 
certain ® 

The king of Scotland having reccived the news of the queen 
his mother's tragical end, expreſſed a very lively reſentment 
at the ſame, His firſt thoughts prompted him to revenge, 
The ſtates of Scotland, then aſſembled, promiſed him their 
aſſiſtance, and there was not wanting ſome about him, who 
perſuaded him to join with the pope, France, and Spain, to 
revenge lo great an affront. Others adviſed him not to er 
with England, for tear of hazarding upon the uncertain chanc 
of war his undoubted title to the crown of that 801 
eſpecially as the Engliſh only wanted perhaps a pretence to 
hinder a Scotch prince from aſcending the throne of England, 
which therefore he ought to take care not to furniſh him with, 
Some were of opinion, he ſhould declare openly for neither 
of the two religions, but keep himſelf always ready to im. 
prove the events time ſhould produce. Carey arriving ſhort] 
aficr, the king refuſed him audience, and it was not "without 
great difficulty that he was perſuaded to receive Elizabeth's 
letter. We find however in Melvil's Memoirs, that ſome 


o This matter is alſo undeniably con- potrtion to ſhed blood,”'---Sir 1 
firmed by two letters, inſerted by Mac- Powlet, in his anſwer, dated Februar 
kenzie, in his Life of Queen Mary, (if has theſe words, === My anſwer -- 4 
they are genuine.) In the firſt, written © ſhall deliver unto vou with great gr 
on February I, 1586-7, by Walfingham * and bitterneſs of mind, in 1 hat I: m 
and Daviſon, to fir Amias Powlet, and © ſo unhappy, as living to fee this ur. 
fir Drye Drury, it is faid---*< her ma- happy day, in which I am req! 

« jeſty doth note in you, both a lack of * by direction from my moſt grace! 
« that care and zeal for her ſervice, © ſovereign, to do an act, which Go 
e that ſhe Jooketh for at your hands, „ and the law forbiddeth. ---God foros 
« in that you have not in all this time, 46 ſhou 1d make ſo foul a \h1 ;pwreek > 
4 (of yourſe Ives, without other provo- „ my conſcience, or leave (0g rata 
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« cation) found out icme way to ſhorten © to my poor poſterity, and ſhed bl 

« the life of the Scots queen, conſider- * without law or warrant,” p. 27 

« ing the grent peril ſhe is hourly ſub- 273. Oſborn allo obſerves, that“ d | * 
&« ject to, fo long as the ſaid queen © queen may be found in many d # | wick 
4% ſhall live,---She taketh it moſt. un- letters, intimating ſo much 1s ir | | 
« kindly, that men proſeſſing that love © making her away] to fuch 5 * 
4% towards her that von do, ſhould ina „ her, who were fo wile, 95 not 9 tender 
cc 


” - F * s a Py ſow, 
kind of ſort, for lack of the diſcharge ©. derftand what was mcan', Meet 
of your duties, caſt the burden upon ſect. 4, 
« her, knowing, as you do, her indife * 
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lords of the court of Scotland had writ to England, that when- Eliz. 

ever queen Mary ſhould be put to death, the king her ſon 1587. 

would not highly reſent it; and accordingly, Melvil affirms, 

he quickly forgot it. When Elizabeth heard that king James's p. 173. 

grief began to abate, ſhe cauſed ſome of thoſe whom the molt 

truſted P, to repreſent to him, That in the preſent ſituation repreſenta- 
of Scotland, there was no room to expect that a war with tions made 

England could be ſucceſsful : If he pretends to rely on fo- G _ 

reign aid, his mother's ſad experience might teach him how mace pes 

uncertain that was. The king of France would be fo far Ann. 

from countenancing him, that it was his intere{t to hinder 1 

the two kingdoms of Great Britain from being united under?“ hy 

the ſame dominion. Nay, he would oppoſe to the utmoſt 

of his power the ſucceſs of his arms, for fear he ſhould af- 

terwards aſſiſt the duke of Guiſe, who afpired to the crown. 

The king of Spain, in pretending to aid him, would only 

ſerve himſelf, on account of his groundleſs claim to the 

crown of England, as deſcended trom the houſe of Lan- 

caſter, Even the queen his mother had made a will the Burner, 

night before her death, whereby ſhe excluded him from the tom. iii, 

ſucceſſion, in caſe he perſevered in the proteſtant religion,, 37 

and nominated Philip II. for her heir, which will was ſent 

into Spain. He was therefore to expect no aſſiſtance from 

Philip, but rather to conſider him as an enemy. In a word, 

if he made war upon Elizabeth, and the parliament paſſed 

an act againſt him, he ran the hazard of being excluded ſor 

ever from a noble ſucceſſion, which he could not fail to 

enjoy, provided he would but remain in peace.“ To all 

theſe arguments it was alſo added, That Elizabeth had an 

« aftection for him, and beſides, would think herſelf bound 

in honour and duty to repair the mother's wrongs by leaving 

© her crown to the fon, in caſe he gave her no occation to do 


0 * 5 * O . 2 — . . 
otherwiſe.” Theſe repreſentations had their effect. James His ęrief 
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law it to be his intereſt to keep fair with Elizabeth, and that, ® = 


- - A _ 2 Strype's An. 
added to the ſentence given againſt Daviſon, which was ſent gem. fü. 


215 lo ſtifled his reſentment, that he ſhowed no farther marks 
it J. | 


p Some of her friends in Scotland, 2. His exceſſive cowpit (or poverty) 
and the lord Hunſdon governor of Ber- from hand to hand, from neydie to ney- 
wick, Camden, p. 539. die, to greedie and greedie. 4. The 

q He aſſigns himſelf theſe reaſons for factions in his kingdom, &c, See 
not revenging his mother's death. x. His Strype's Ann. tom. iii, p. 382. 
tender youth, not trained up in arms. 
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Eliz. Mean while, Elizabeth hearing the Spaniard was making 
1587. great preparations to invade England !, ſent Drake with a 
good fleet * upon the coaſt of Spain, with orders to burn all 
The queen the Spaniſh ſhips he ſhould meet, The admiral's firſt expe- 
fends a fleet Qjition was to the port of Cadiz, where he birnt above a hun- 
againſt ; . wp 
Spain. dred veſſels laden with victuals and ammunition, and a large 
Camden, Galeon of the marquiſs of Santa Cruz, with another of Ra- 


— Wee full of rich merchandize. Then returning to Cape St. 
Stow, "= N - 
2.744. incent, he did great damage to the inhabitants along the 
Stry;e's An. coaſt; after which he came to the mouth of the Tagus, 
Fe u. P. 451, where he in vain provoked the marquiſs of Santa Cruz, by 
plundering and burning the ſhips he found there. From 
thence he tailed to the Azores, and meeting in the way with a 
rich Carack called the St. Philip, returning from the Eaſt- 
Indies, caſily took her*. The proviſions and ſtores which 
the Spaniards loſt at Cadiz, the taking of the Galeons and 
Carack, and the reſt of the damages they ſuſtained, obliged 
Philip to defer till the next year the expedition he had projected 
againſt England. While Drake was acting in Europe againſt 
Spain, Cavendiſh was doing the ſame in America, having en- 
tered the South-ſea by the ſtraits of Magellan. He plundered 
without oppoſition the coaſts of Chili and Peru, and did the 
Spaniards great damage in thoſe parts. 
J left, about the end of the laſt year, the earl of Leiceſter 
the United returning into England, after having ſet on foot his project to 
Provinces become ſovercign of the United eee by cheriſhing 


complain o 2 ; 
the earl of Confuſion and diſcard. Before his departure, the ſtates began 


Leicefter, 


The ſtates of 


r Their preparations were ſo extraor- 
dinary great, that fir Francis Nrake 
ſays, in a Jetter, the Spaniards had pro- 
vifiens of bead and wine ſufficient to 
maintain forty thouſand men a whole 
year, See Strype's Ann. tom, iii. p. 
451 --- That theſe great preparations 
were aimed at England, was diſcovered 
by Walſingham in the following remark - 
able manner i he had intelligence from 
Madrid, that Philip had told his coun- 
cil, he had diſpatched an expreſs to 
Rome, with a letter writ with his own 
hand to the pope, acquainting him with 
th: true deſign of his preparations, and 
aſking his bleſſing upon it; which for 


Grotius, 
Strada. 


ſome reaſons he would not yet diſcloſe to 


them, till the return of the courier. 
The ſecret being thus lodged with the 
pope, Walſingham, by the means of a 
Venetian prieſt retained at Rome as his 
ſpy, got a copy of the oxiginal letter, 
which was fioleg out of the pope's cabi- 


den, p. 540. 


net by a gentleman of the bed- chamber, 
who took the keys out of the pope's 
pocket while he flept. Welwocts 
Mem. P. 8, 9 

s With torty gallies. Strype's Ann. 
tom. mM, p. 391. 

t The Engliſh ſo fully underſtood by | 
the merchants papers the rich value of 
the Indian me:chandizes, and the man- 
ner of trading into the eaſtern woll, 
that they afterwards ſet up a eainful 
trade and traffick, eſtabliſhing a com- 
pany of Eatt-India merchants, Can 


u There was another remarkable 
thing which retarded this expedition, 
and was the contrivance of the gi 
ſtateſman Walſingham; namely, he £ 
all the Spaniſh bills, that were to fopply 
the king with money to carry on 5s 
preparations, proteſted at Genoa, Vo" 


wood's Mem, p. 9+ 
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to perceive his deſigns, and the orders he left when he went Eliz. 
away, and which the officers his creatures punctually exe- 1587. 
cuted, fully confirmed their ſuſpicions. For this reaſon they — | 
ſent ambaſladors to Elizabeth to complain of him: but his | 
credit, and the queen of Scots affair, which then held the 
court employed, hindered the ambaſſadors from being ſo 
ſpeedily diſpatched as they deſired. It even happened in this 
interval, that Stanley and York, who held of the earl of Camden, | 
Leiceſter the governments of Deventer and a fort near Zut- 1 
phen, delivered theſe two places to the duke of Parma. So, 
the ſtates no longer truſting that general, gave the command i | 
of their army to count Maurice of Naſſau, the late prince of | 1 
Orange's ſecond ſon. They did likewiſe ſome other things [1 | 
which plainly ſhowed that, having diſcovered the carl of Lei- | |} 
ceſter's deſigns, they would not ſuffer him him to put them in | 
practice. In the mean while, the duke of Parma beſieging Strada. {$4 
Sluys, the earl returned from England to raiſe the ſiege, but Camden. 14 
had not the good fortune to ſucceed “. At laſt, finding he "137 
was every where miſtruſted. he reſolved to execute by ſorce [1359 
the project he had formed. To that end, he would have The ear! at- ll 
made himſelf maſter of feveral places at once in the heart of **7pt5 to be- 1 
the country, to keep the reſt in awe, But his deſign to ſur- fg wo [| i 
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prize Leyden being diſcovered in ſeaſon, all correſpondence places. 


between him and the ſtates entirely ceaſed, Whereupon the He js te- 1 ny. 
queen was obliged to recall him, and ſend in his room Pere- called. „ 
grine Barty lord Willoughby of Ereſby, but with no other Ad. e 1 Ja 
authority than the command of the Engliſh forces. "Then the MS OEM Ny 8 
ſtates appointed count Maurice their captain-general, |, 1 
Mean time the king of Spain, ever intent upon the project Philip II. 


of invading England, continued to make extraordinary prepa- Pine: ©9 * 
rations. The project was formed ever ſince the queen of England. i: 
Scots had been perſuaded to convey to him her right to Eng- Camden. 41 

Jand, as being the only means to reſtore the catholick religion. | 
According to the. received maxim in the church of Rome, Ground of 
that a heretick is unworthy and incapable of enjoying a crown, 2 ii 
Philip II. thought he might juſtly claim that of England, as 1410 
being the next catholick prince deſcended from the houſe of 
Lancaſter, But that the reader may the better know the 


_ —_—_— 
* 


' ground of his pretenſions, it will be proper to caſt an eye upon | 


| 
his genealogy, which ſhows him ſprung from the two daugh- 1 
ters of John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, fourth ſon of Ed- 
ward III. Upon this deſcent therefore, and the queen of 


s 


w This, place was deſended a while by and captain Nicolas Baſkerville, Cam- 
kr Roger Williams, fir Francis Vere, den, p. 541. 
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Eliz. Scots conveyance and will, he had projected the conqueſt of 
1587. England. Elizabeth, not being ignorant of it, took all po- 
— fible care to be in a poſture of defence, and both coloured 
He tries to their preparations with divers pretences. To amuſe Eliza. 
1 Eliza- beth, Philip ſent and propoſed her mediation for a peace be- 
Camden, tween him and the revolted provinces of the Netherlands. 
Elizabeth perfectly knew Philip's aim, and to amuſe him in 
her turn, accepted the mediation, in hopes the negotiation 
would give her more time to be prepared. She propoſe 
therefore to the ſtates a peace with Spain, intimating, they 
could not refuſe to enter into treaty, without incurring the 
blame of continuing the war out of obſtinacy. She promiſed 
them moreover to have their intereſts as much at heart as her 
own. But the ſtates abſolutely refuſed to treat, knowing, by 
frequent experience, that ſuch negotiations were ever fatal t9 
Negotistion them. Nevertheleſs, ſhe ſent plenipotentiaries * into Fl:n- 
for a peace ders, imagining the ſtates would be forced, as ſhe hinted, to 
"arr lere agree to her deciſions with Spain. Three months paſſed be- 
and Spain. fore the place of congreſs could be ſettled. Elizabeth required 
2 as preliminaries, a general pardon for the conſederates; that 
Stryre's An, the towns of the Netherlands fhould enjoy all their ancient 
tom. ii, privileges, and the old alliance between England and Spain be 
renewed ; that ſome good fund ſhould be aſſigned her for the 
payment of what was due from the ſtates, and the forces or: 
both ſides be diſbanded. As to religion, the Spaniards ce- 
manded, that it ſhould be entirely as the king pleaſed, ſince 
he did not hinder Elizabeth from ſettling it in her dominions 
according to her pleaſure. Elizabeth did not inſiſt much upon 
this article, whether ſhe believed every ſovereign to have 2 
right to impoſe a religion upon his people, or, to amuſe the 
Spaniard, feigned to relax, that ſhe might not obſtruct a ne- | 
gotiation, the continuance whereof could not but be advan— 0 
tageous to her. Be this as it will, ſhe went fo far as to be la- | 
tished that the exerciſe of the reformed religion ſhould ve 


tolerated two years only in the United Provinces. As for the | 11 
places in her poſſeſſion, ſhe refuſed not to reſtore them, pro- en 
vided ſhe were reimburſed, Upon theſe mutual demands, the | 8 
Spaniards took care to delay the concluſion or the prelimina- H ro. 
ries, imagining that the hopes of a ſpeedy peace would pre- __ -: 
vent Elizabeth's preparations againſt their attacks. T heyre- . > 
fuſed to come to any agreement with reſpect to religion ; and F 15 
as for Eluzabeth's charges in ſupporting the conſederates, tie) | Spal 
pretended they were to be balanced by the expences the had rf k 
_ x Thomas Szcky.,! lord Buclzhurſt, fir John Norris, and Bartholomew Clas, ; by 1 
Luce, p. G0, We ron 
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put their king to. At length, the preparations which were Eliz. 
making againſt England in all the Spaniſh ports became ſo 1587. 
publick, that this feigned negotiation broke off without any 
ſucceſs, after laſting till March the next year. 

I have already mentioned Philip's pretenſions to England The pore 
and Ireland. Ferdinand the Catholick, his great-grandfather, fides with 
had not ſo plauſible a claim to the kingdom of Naples and ry 1 
Navarre which he ſeized, and which till are part of the Spa- 
niſh monarchy. But beſides theſe pretenſions, Philip made 
uſe of another thing, very proper to impoſe upon the world, 
namely, a great zeal tor the reſtoration of the catholick reli- 1 
gion in the three kingdoms of Great Britain, By that he had ö tl 
perſuaded pope Sixtus V. to come into the project, the exe- wh 

| 


#4 — - 
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cution whereof would be as well glorious as advantageous to 
both, but of which Philip was to bear the whole charge. As 
for Sixtus, he had nothing to contribute, but what the popes 
were wont to ſupply on ſuch occaſions, namely, vows, prayers, 1 
and anathemas. T'o countenance therefore the king of Bull of 6 
Spain's undertaking, the pope thundered againſt Elizabeth a rw. 5 
bull, abſolving her ſubjects from their oath of allegiance, and 1.1. © | 


2 . . _ * zabeth. | 
giving her kingdoms to the firſt that ſhould ſeize them Y, "This Cemden. | 
was the king of Spain, who was now ready to embrace the Sbccd. | 


pope's offer, | 10 
He had prepared in Portugal, at Naples, and in Sicily, a The Invin- 1 

fleet, called the Invincible Armada. It conſiſted of one hun- ble An- 15 

dred and fifty great ſhips, in which were embarked nineteen C= 


- f 4 Camden, 
thouſand men, and two thouſand ſix hundred and thirty pieces Stox. 


of cannon 2. It was to be commanded by the marquiſs De Speed. 
Santa Cruz, but that admiral dying whilſt the fleet was equip- Se An. 


, .- - tom. iii. 
ping, the duke of Medina-celi was appointed in his room. Appen. 


On the other hand, the duke of Parma had cauſed an army N. 51. 
of thirty thouſand men * to advance towards the coaſts of the 


Low 


y The bulls of Pius V. and Gregory account of the Spaniſh Armada, in his 
XIII. were renewed by cardinal Allen, appendix of original papers, Ann. vol. 
ſent for that purpoſe into the Low- iii. N. 51. The ſum whereof is this, 
Countries, A cruſade was alſo pub- That there were in all 130 ſhips of 
liſhed againſt queen Elizabeth, Cam- 57,868 tuns, 19,295 ſoldiers, and 
den, p. 543. „450 mariners, 2083 ſaves, and 2630 

2 The Spaniard, the more to advance great braſs pieces of all ſorts, beſides 
his glory, and terrify his enemies, pub- 20 caravels fo: che ſervice of the army, 
liſhed an account of this fleet in Spa- and 10 ſalves with fix cars a-piece, 
niſh, Latin, French, and Dutch. "The Strype's Ann. tom. iii. p. 519, 520. 
Spaniſh book ſoon came into the hands Speed, p. $58.---Queen El:zabeth's fleet 
of the lord treaſurer Burleigh, in divers confiſted of not much above a hundred 
places whereof Strype ſaw notes added fail, See Stow, p. 740. 
by that lord ſoon after the defeat. | 
From this book he has inſerted a brief 
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a One hundred and three companies 
of foot, and four thoutand horſe, among 
which 
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.. Eliz. Low Countries, and prepared a great number of veſſels to 
1587, tranſport them, in order to join the Spaniſh fleet, and land in 
England “. The project was to Ration the fleet at the mouth 
Elizabeth's of the Thames, to afliſt the troops who were to march direc}. 
preparations. Iy to London. Elizabeth, who wanted not good ſpies, having 
Camden. Y . | ; "314 8 
Stow, timely notice of theſe great preparations, provided for the de- 
p. 749. fence. of her kingdom with great care and diligence. She 
— fitted out a conſiderable fleet, which however was inferior to 
Strype, that of Spain, both in the number and largeneſs of the ſhips, 
and gave the command to Charles lord Howard of Effingham, 

high admiral of England, and very expert in ſea-aftairs, He 

had for vice-admirals, Drake, Hawkins, and Forbiſher, three 

of the beſt ſea-officers then in the world ©, On the other 

hand, Henry Seymour, ſecond ſon of the late duke of Somer- 

ſet, lay upon the coaſt of Flanders, with forty fail of Engliſh 

and Dutch, to hinder the prince of Parma from joining the 

Spaniſh fleet. Moreover, Elizabeth had in England an army 

of forty thouſand men, whereof three thouſand, under the 
command of the earl of Leiceſter, were poſted near the 

Thames mouth. The reſt were near the queen's perſon, 

ready to march where it ſhould be deemed neceſlary *, Be- 

ſides this, there was in each county a body of militia well 

armed, under leaders who had orders to join one another as 

occaſion ſhould require. It is certain, there are no trained- 

bands in the world more proper for a bold action than thoſe 

of England. So in caſe the Spaniards had landed, they would 


have met with a warm reception. The ſea- ports were forti- 


which were ſeven hundred Engliſh fugi- thouſand horſe, and twenty-tw» thou- 
tives, commanded by Stanley; the earl ſand foot, which encamped at Tilbun, 
of Weſtmoreland was alſo with them. (where the queen was pleaſed to com? 
Camden, p. 543. and review them; and made a very 
b Moreover, the duke of Guiſe . kind ſpeech to them, which fee in Ca- 
brought twelve thouſand men down to bala, p. 373;) the other was under the 
the coaſt of Normandy, which was to leading of 8 lord Hunſdon, conſiſting 
Join the Spaniſh Armada as they went of thirty-four. thouſand foot, and tuo 
by, and land in the weſt of England ; thouſand horſe, to guard the queens 
but for want of money, or ſome other perſon. Upon this emergency the ct! 
reaſon, their deſign proved abortive, of London lent the queen great ſums ct 
Stow, p. 746. money. And being deſired to furniſh 
c Theſe were ordered to lie at the five thouſand men, and fifteen ſhips, 
Channel's mouth, and about the weſtern they granted ten thouſand men, 43" 
parts of England. Camden, p. 543. thirty ſhips, No words, ſays Stow, © 
d For the land- ſervice there were diſ- expreſs the great forwardneſs of tit 
poſed along the ſouthern coaſts twenty people, in their zealous love and d 
thouſand men, Beſides which, two ar- towards their ſovereign, at this jundtut. 
mies were raiſed of choice well diſci- See Stow, p. 744, 750. Camden, f. 
plined men, the one under the command 543, 543, Strype's Ann, tom. 
of the earl of Leiceſter, conſiſting of a p. 517, 500 
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fied © as much as the time would permit, and ſignals were 
every where appointed to ſhow the places where the troops 
were to march, In ſhort, it was reſolved, that if the Spa- 
niards made a deſcent, the country about them ſhould be laid 
waſte, that they * have nothing to ſubſiſt upon but what 
they brought from the fleet. This was the courſe taken by 
Francis I. in Provence againſt Charles V. with a ſucceſs that 
anſwered his expectations. Theſe meaſures being taken, the 
enemy was expected with uncommon alacrity, though it 
ſhould ſeem that on ſuch an occaſion every one ſhould have 
been in the utmoſt conſternation 8. | 
Mean while, Elizabeth was not without uneaſineſs. The 1588. 
hour ſhe had always dreaded was at length come. Her crown The queen's 
lay at ſtake, and ſhe was to defend it, without the affiftance ? e 
of any ally. This ſhe had always endeavoured to prevent, 
from the beginning of her reign, by all the artifices her policy 
ould ſuggeſt, by fomenting the troubles of Scotland, by 
an an alliance with France, by ſeigning to marry the 
duke of Anjou, by aſſiſting the Huguenots of France and the 
malecontents of the Netherlands, and finally, by beheading 
the queen of Scots. She had ſucceeded hitherto, and though 
- ſurrounded with enemies, had found means to employ them 
at home, and prevent them from directly invading England, 
But the time was now come that her right muſt be expoſed 
to the chance of war. Though ſhe was generally beloved by 
her ſubjects, ſhe was not ignorant that there were many diſ- 
affected perſons in the kingdom, and efpecially among the 
catholicks. Nay, ſhe had reaſon to fear, they correſponded 
with the king of Spain and favoured his invaſion, On the 
other hand, ſhe was not eaſy with reſpec to Ireland, becauſe 
ö of the religion of the Iriſh, and the correſpondents the pope 
2 and Philip II. had there, But ſhe was under a till greater 
| concern on account of Scotland. She had juſt put king 
James's mother to death by the hand of the executioner, and 
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e Particularly Milford-haven, Fal- 
month, Plymouth, Portland, the ifle 
ot Wight, Portſmouth, the Downs, and 
about the Thames mouth, Harwich, 
Yarmouth, Hull, Kc. Camden, ibid. 

f Arthur lord Grey, fir Francis 
Knolles, fir John Norris, fir Richard 
Bingham, and fir Roger Williams, ex- 
cellent ſoldiers, were made choice of to 
conſult about the beſt way of managing 
the war at land. Camden, p. 543, 


548, 
$ April 12, this year, died fix Tho- 


mas Bromley lord high chancellor, and 
was ſucceeded by fir Chriſtopher Hatton, 
the queen's vice-chamberlain, Stow, 
p. 742. This year alſo died, ninety 
years old, Ann Stanhope, relict of Ed- 
ward Seymour, duke of Somerſet, and 
protector of England. And fir Ralph 
Sadler, chancellor of the duchy of Lan- 
caſter, Camden, p. 541. And like- 
wiſe, on April 18, John Fox the mar- 
tyrologiſt, Strype's Ann, tom, il, 
Appen. p. 209, 


if 
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the king or 
Scotlund. 
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if that prince ſhould be tranſported with the deſire of revenge, 


he could never have a fairer opportunity, ſince it was in hi; 


power to favour the deſcent of the Spaniards in one extremity 
of the kingdom, by making a Aercken in the other. In 2 
word, if ſhe could not hinder the Spaniards from landing in 
England, ſhe muſt neceſſarily reſolve to hazard a battle, the 
country not being proper to prolong the war. All this was 
more than ſufficient to inſpire her with a juſt dread, which 
however ſhe very carefully concealed. If ever ſhe diſcoverel 
ability, it was on this important occaſion, Far from ſhowin! 
the leaſt faint-heartedneſs, ſhe encouraged her people by her 
Jooks, her reſolution, her affability, which made them think 
ſhe was troubled only for their fakes; and on her own account, 
regardleſs of the danger. Mean while, ſhe looked to cer 
thing with a wonderful prudence, and a preſence of min! 
rarcly to be found in the greateſt men, and which gained her 
the admiration and praiſes of all the world. Some adviſed her 
to put to death, or ſend beyond fea, the leading catholicks, 
But ſhe thought it would be diſcovering too much fear, beſide; 
that it would have been great injuſtice to puniſh men unon 
bare ſuſpicions. She contented herſelf with caufing ſome to 
be arreſted, and put into cuſtody, telling them however, i: 
was only by way of precaution, which, inſtead of injwuing, 
would ſcreen them from the violence of their enemies. 

As for Ireland, ſhe ſent orders to ſir William Fitz- williams, 
who was then lord deputy, diſtinctily pointing out to bim 
what precautions he ſhould uſe to hinder the Iriſh from riſing. 
But above all things, ſhe took care to careſs the king of Scoi- 
land, and put him in hopes of an ample acknowledament, it 
on this occaſion he inviolably adhered to the proteſtant religion 
and the intereſt of Great Britain. She repreſented to him, 
that, in reſpect to England, he was to conſider the king ct 
Spain as a dangerous competitor, and that the loſs of one 5: 
the realms of Great Britain would not fail of being attended 
with the loſs of the other. But her uneaſineſs with regard ti 
Scotland was not long lived, fince ſhe had quickly the ſatil- 
faction to hear that James, knowing perfectly his own in- 
tereſt, had no correſpondence with the king of Spain, but eren 
ttood upon his guard for fear of being invaded himſelf. 

The duke of Medina-celi ſailed out of the Tagus with 
the Invincible Armada the 3d of June d, and ſteered |» 
courſe towards the north, Within a few days, a fiom 
ariſing, ſo diſperſed the ſhips, that they could not rejoin il 


h May 29, ſays Camden, p. 57 5, 
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they came to the Groyne. This accident occaſtoned a report 
over Europe, that the Spaniſh fleet was entirely deſtroyed. 
Walſingham himſelf, ſecretary of ſtate, thought his intelli- 
gence ſo certain, that he writ to the lord admiral Howard, 
to ſend home four of the largeſt ſhips, there being no farther 
danger this year. But the admiral anſwered, he could not 
think of parting with the four ſhips, though he ſhould be 
obliged to keep them at his own charge, till he had more cer- 
tain advice. The better to know the truth, the wind turnin 
to the north, he ſailed with all his fleet towards Spain, with 
deſign to complete the deſtruction of the enemy's Armada, 
which was repreſented to him as diſabled. But when he ap- 
proached Spain, he heard the fleet had not ſuffered ſo much 
damage as was reported, At the ſame time, the wind chang- 
ing to the ſouth, he ſailed back to his ſtation at the mouth of 
the channel, for fear with the ſame wind the enemies fleet 
ſhould advance towards England, 

But it was the 12th of ſuly before the Spaniards departed 
from the Groyne, and two days after, the duke of Medina- 
celi ſent a yatcht to notify the ſame to the duke of Parma, 
that he might be ready to join him. Fhe 19th, the Spaniſh 
fleet entered the Channel, and the 2oth, appeared in ſight of 
the Engliſh, who let it paſs in order to follow) it before the 
wind. Camden has inſerted in his Annals, a journal of what 
paſſed in the Channel till the Spaniards retired to the North. 
I don't think it very neceſſary to copy the journal, which 
beſides is a little obſcure, and gives but an imperfe& idea of 
the bravery and conduct of the Engliſh. It will ſuffice to ſay, 
that whilſt the Spaniards were in the Channel, the Engliſh 
kept cloſe to them, and even took ſome of their ſhips. Of 
this number were a Galcon, commanded by Don Pedro de 
Valdis, which was ſent to Dartmouth, and a ſhip of Biſcay, 
in which was the king's treaſure ; but the Spaniards had taken 
cut the money, becauſe the ſhip had been fired. 

The 23d of July, the wind being in the north, the duke 
of Medina-celi ſtood towards the Engliſh fleet. There was 
that day a ſharp engagement, wherein the Spaniards, though 
much ſuperior in number of ſhips, obtained no advantage. 
The unweildineſs of their ſhips, and the agility of the Eng- 
liſh, made it eaſy for theſe to ſtand off or on, as they ſaw fit, 
and ſo to balance the ſuperiority of their enemies. The trial 
the Spaniards made on this occaſion of the Engliſh valour and 
Till in ſea-engagements, began doubtleſs to give them quite 
g notion of their enterprize than they had hitherto con- 
celred. 


Mean 
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Mean while, the duke of Medina - celi ſent daily meſſengers 


that was, not practicable, by. reaſon of the Engliſh and Dutch 
ſhips, poſted advantageou y to. binder the junction. It was 
neceſſary, for the Spaniards to, approach, the, coaſt of Flanders, 
to compel them to retire. Bur the 27th in the evening, 
they were no farther than off Calais, wher they came to an 
anchor, being ſtill, followed. by the Euglilb, Who Jay within 
ſhot. Here the Engliſh fleet, was joined by a good number 
of ſhips, not only of the queen's, but of divers private per- 
ſors, who had fitted out ſeveral at their own expence k. And 
now the fleet conſiſted of one hundred and forty ſhips of war, 
ſmall indeed in compariſon of the Spaniſh, but however with 
the advantage of moving more eaſily, and retiring into the 
ports of England in caſe of neceſſity, -, The duke of Parma, 
who was to fail from Dunkirk and Newport, was {till earneſtly 
ſollicited by the duke of Medina-celi to put to ſea, and make 
a deſcent in England, as it had been reſolved. But, beſides 
that the ſhips which expected him, were not yet withdrawn, 
notwithſtanding the neighbourhood of the Spaniſh Armada, 
many. of his ma inets had deſerted, and his fleet was ill- 
provided with victuals. In ſhort, he could not or would not 
embark. . | 

Whilſt the Spaniards lay before Calais, the. Engliſh admiral 
ſent in the night eight fre-ſhips among their fleet ', This 
ſight ſtruck them with ſuch a terror, Gat inſtantly cutting 
their cables, they put to ſea to avoid the impending danger, 
In this confuſion, the Admiral-galeaſs, commanded by Hugo 
de Moncada, having loſt her rudder, floated up and down till 
the next day, when ſhe was taken by the Engliſh after a ſharp 
engagement, wherein Moncada was ſlain. Though the Spa- 
niſh admiral had ordered every ſhip to return to her ſtation 3 
ſoon as the danger was paſſed, and made a ſignal for that pur- 
poſe, there were but ſew that endeavoured to obey. So, the 
fleet remained diſperſed, ſome of the ſhips being driven to 
the North, and others upon the ſhallows of Flanders, where 


Thomas and Robert Cecil, Henry 
Brooke, Charles Blunt, Walter Raleigh 
William Hatton, Robert Carey, Am- 
broſe Willoughby, Thomas Gera$ 
Arthur Gorges, fir Thomas Vavalor, 
and others of good quality, Camden, 


1 On the 26th, the lord admiral 
knighted the lord Thomas Howard, 
the lord Sheffield, Roger Townſend, 
John Hawkins, and” Martin Forbiſher, 
tor their good ſervice ; and a reſolution 
was taken not to attack the enemy any 


more, till they were come into the p. 547, Stow, p. 747. 
ſtreights of Calais. Camden, p. 547. [ Under the conduct of Young ad 
Kk Amongſt othe s, the earls of Ox- Prowle, Camden, p. 547. 


ford, Northumberland, Cumberland, 
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mey were 4 4 er. They had not only to guard Eliz. 
againſt the ſan , but alſo againſt the Engliſh, who fo played 1588. 
upon them with their cannon, that ſeveral Spaniſh ſhips were 
that day difabled, and the galeons, called St. Philip and St. 
Matthew, fell into the hands of the Zealanders,” At laſt, a july zo. 
' north-weſt wind driving the fleet Ter the coaſt of Zealand, 
where they were like to be loft, the Engliſh gave over the 
chace, for fear of being expoſed to the fame danger. Hap- 
pily for the Spaniards, the wind turned to the ſouth-weſt very 
ſealonably, and freed them from their diſtreſs. But now, 
perceiving the impoſſibility of executing their project, they re- 
ſolved to return home by ſailing round Scotland and Ireland, 
and the rather, as ſome of their ſhips had already fteered that 
courſe. The Engliſh admiral ſeeing them ſtand to the north- 
ward, left part of his fleet to have an eye upon the coaſt of 
Flanders, and gave them chace, though at a little diſtance, 
till they were paſt Edinburgh-frith. The courſe they ſteered 
gave ſome ſuſpicion, that they were ſure of a retreat in the 
ports of Scotland. Whereupon the Engliſh ambaſſador at 
king James's court made him large offers, and even ſome pro- 
miles, which he had not power to make, and which were 
never performed u. 

Mean while, the Spaniſh fleet continuing their courſe, 
* ſuſtained ſome farther damage by contrary winds, which 
> cauſed ſeveral of their ſhips to be loft on the coaſt of Scotland 
and Ireland. Seven hundred ſoldiers and mariners, who had 
eſcaped to land in the king of Scotland's dominions, were ſent 
to the duke of Parma with Elizabeth's confent. But thoſe Strype”s 
who were ſhipwrecked in Ireland, and caſt aſhore, were all put FR 5 
to the ſword, or periſhed by the hands of the executioner; the FO 
!ord-deputy, by whoſe orders it was done, fearing they would 


join with the rebels. At leaſt this was his pretence to excuſe 
this barbarity *. | 
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m Aſhby, the queen's ambaſſador in and 5394 men, In all thirty-two ſhips, 
Scotland, made king James the follow- and 10185 men, See Strype's Append, 
ing offers; namely, the title of a duke Numb. 53. Upon the diſappcarance of 
in England, 2 yearly penſion ot 5000 I. this mighty fleet, the following writing 
4 guard to be maintained at the queen's was faſtened up to Paſquil at Rome: 
charge, and ſome other matters, whe- *© Pontificem mille annorum- indulgen- 
thet {lays Camden) of his on head, „ tias largiturum etſe de plenitudine 
= by command of others, I cannot tell. poteſtatis ſuae, ſiquis cettò ſibi indi- 
Camden, p. 548. 19 ü s caverit, quid fit factum de claſſe Hiſ- 

n Of the Spaniſh Armada were taken panici,' quò abierit : in + coelumne 
and deftroyed in July and Auguſt fifteen “ ſublata : an ad tartara detruſa: vel in 
great ſhips, and 4791 men, in the fight „ acre alicubi pendeat, an in aliquo 
betu cen the Engliſm and Spaniſh navies „ mari fluctuet. Strype's Ann, tom. 
un the Channel: and on the coaſt of ll, p. 322. 
$ Ucland, in September, ſeventeen ſhips, 
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Elin. Philip II. received the news of the ill ſucceſs of his fleet 
1588. with an heroic patience. He had ſpent three years in pre- 
paring the Armada with an incredible expence, and when he 
Philip bears heard of the defeat, ſo contrary to his expectation, thanked 
. God it was no greater e. 
ty. Upon the retreat of this ſo formidable a fleet, England waz 
Camden. filled with an univerſal joy. Elizabeth ordered a publick 
The queen thankſgiving for the deliverance, to be made in all the churches 
returns God of the kingdom, and went herſelf to St. Paul's ? in great (6. 
n lemnity to perform the ſame duty. After that, ſhe conterr.d 
Camden, on the lord-admiral a yearly revenue, in recompence of hi; 
Stow. great ſervice to his country, and beſtowed penſions on the 
Speed. wounded. For the reſt, their rewards conſiſted more in word; 
; than in deeds. | 
_ 22 Sir Robert Sidney, who had been ſent into Scotland before 
to the inte- the arrival of the Spaniſh fleet, at the time the queen was 
reſt of Eng- afraid king James would think of being revenged, returned 
2 = home when the danger was over. He reported, that the king 
XVI. io 18. Of Scotland had teſtified his ſincere attachment to the intere{t 
Camden, of England, and the proteſtant religion, and had told him, 
That he looked for no other favour from the Spaniards, than 
* what Polyphemus promiſed Ulyſſes, namely, that he ſhould 
© be devoured the laſt.” 
Death of the On the 4th of September 9 died the earl of Leiceſter, 2 
pi Lei- man little deſerving his greatneſs, if molt of the hiſtorians are 
Camden, to be credited. His death drew tears from the queen, who 
Stow, nevertheleſs ordered his goods to be fold at a public falc, tor 


payment of the ſums ſhe had lent him *. 


o This is Camden's account. But 4 Rapin, by miſtake, ſays the 14 
according to Anthoney Coppley, a fu- of December. 
gitive gentleman in thoſe times, when r Robert Dudley, fifth ſon of Jeb 
the news was brought to Philip, being duke of Northumberland, died the 4 
at maſs, „He ſwore (after maſs was of September at Cornbury in Oxtort 
„ over) that he would waſte and con- ſhire, in his way to Kenilworth, tra 
cc ſume his crown even to the value of whence he was cartied to Warwick, 
% a candleftick) pointing at one that and there interred, The tities and 
t ſtood upon the altar) but either he places he enjoyed were thele : knight 
would utterly ruin her majeſty and of the orders of the garter and K. 
England, or elſe him and all Spain be- Michael; privy-counfellor ; maſter d 
come tributary to her. Strype, ibid, the horſe; ſteward of the queen? 
p. 525.— The duke of Medina re- houthold ; conſtable ot Windſor.- cute; 
turned to Spain about the end of Sep- chancellor of the univerſity of Oxtord) 
tember, with only fixty fail out of his juſtice in eyre of all the tore" ſou 
hundred and thirty, and thoſe too very of the Trent; lieutenant and _—_ 
much ſhattered, Stow, p. 749. general of the Engliſh force“ yr - 

p Where eleven colours and ſtan- Netherlands, Dugdale's Baron. Ve 
dards taken from the enemy were hung p. 221. Camden. p. 549 
up. Camden, p. 549. Stow, p. 750. 


After 
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After the Spaniſh fleet had Jeft the coaſt of Flanders, the Eliz. 
duke of Parma ſeeing the enterprize blaſted, beſieged Bergen- 1588. 
op- ſoom, where was an Englith governor, with a garriſon of - 
the ſame nation. The ſiege acquired the governor great re- Affairs of 
putat ion, who by a gallant defence obliged the duke at length 2 3 
* toraiſe it *. co gs 
: The ſame year, ſo memorable for England, was no leſs fo 8 
ſor France. The duke of Guiſe, grown more powerful than Affairs of 
the king, came to Paris in May, and by the favour of the France. 
| people, whoſe idol he was, obliged the king to depart, having = 
firſt ſeen the furious populace chaining the ſtreets, and pre- ; 
paring to attack his perſon in the Louvre. This is what was 

called, The barricadoes of Paris *, This inſolent action was 
followed by an agreement, which the king was forced to make 
with the heads of the league, whereby he put ſeveral places 1 

into their hands. But in December following, Henry per- i 
ceiving himſelf ruined, if he did not make away with the duke | 
of Guiſe, and his brother the cardinal, cauſed them both to be | 
 afſaffinited at Blois, where the ſtates of the kingdom were 
* aſſembled. Thus he freed himſelf from a preſent danger, but 
it was only to fall into another, for this action made the 
league, and the city of Paris openly declare againſt him. 
As for Scotland, all was quiet there during the whole year airs of 
1588. So long as the king had about him miniſters and Scotland. 
$ counſellors attached to the intereſts of England, he generally Agnes | 
led an eaſy and peaceable life. So, the only thing that troubled 8 Walt) 
him this year was his marriage, which he could not accompliſh, | [18 
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though he paſſionately wiſhed it himſelf, Melvil inſinuates, 1 
that chancellor Maitland, who then managed that prince's it 
affairs, was bribed by Elizabeth: that ſhe gave penſions to | | 
moſt of the counſellors of Scotland, and that her aim was to 
; hinder the king from marrying. He had ſent ambaſſadors * 
o Copenhagen, to treat of his marriage with the eldeſt 
daughter of Frederic II. but by the artifice of his miniſters, 
the ambaſſadors power was ſo limited, that it was impoſlible 
for them to conclude. On the other hand, whilſt the mar- 
nage was negotiating, one Dubartus *, a French poet, ſer- 
| vant 


The lord Willoughby general of t What occaſioned this name was, 
$ he Engliſh, (who had made fir Wil- that the ſtreets were blocked up with 
3 Drury governor, though the queen, barriques, i. e. hogſheads, &c. See 
5 v her letters, had given the place to Thuanus, l. 90. 

Feta, to reward military valour, u The biſhop of St. Andrew's, and 
1 nichted fir Francis Vere, who now the lairds of Segie and Bairbarrow. 
can to grow famous, fir Thomas Melvil, p. 176, \þ 
; 8 fir Nicholas Parker, and fir w As this name is thus writ in \ 
Hehn Pogley, for theigerourageous be - Melvil's memoirs, it was not thought | 
. Camden, p. 550, proper to alter it, But there is room to 83 
LI ſuſpect FE 
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Eliz. vant of the king of Navarre, came to Edinburgh, under co- 
1588. lour of paying his reſpects to the king, who had expreſſed 
ſome eſteem ; his works, and propoſed, as of himſelt, 
the king's marriage with Catherine his maſter's ſiſter, 
He faid ſo many fine things of the lady, that the king, by the 
advice of his council, ſent the lord Tungland, Melvil's brother, 
into France to fee her, on pretence of negotiating ſome af- 
fair with the king her brother. The king of Denmark hear- 
ing of it, and ſeeing, moreover, the limited power of the 
Scotch ambaſſadors, Pelicved he was mocked, and gave his 
daughter to the duke of Brunſwick. Melvil aſcribes, not 
without great likelihood, this whole intrigue to Elizabeth, and 
affirms, it was ſhe that informed the king of Denmark of the 

lord Tungland's being ſent to the court of Navarre. 
I589. Shortly after, in the beginning of the year 1589, was di(- 
Plot in Scot- covered in Scotland a conſpiracy againſt the king, contrived 


p. 177. 


mon Fs by the earls of Huntley and Bothwell, ſon of John Prior of 

Camden, Coldingham, natural fon of James V. *. Their deſign was 

Melvil, to ſcize the king's perſon, and compel him to reſtore the ca- 

P. 175 tholic religion in Scotland Y. It is ſaid, they were excited by 
emiſſaries from Spain. The king prevented the execution of 
the plot by his diligence. He purſued the earl of Huntley, 
who had taken up arms, till at laſt he conſtrained him to rel 
at diſcretion. As for Bothwell, he withdrew to his own houſe, 
where he meditated new projects, which I ſhall mention 
hereafter. I return to the affairs of England. 

Trial of the Philip Howard earl of Arundel, eldeſt fon of the late duke 


earlof Arun- Of Norfolk, who had been three years priſoner in the Tower, 
del. was at laſt brought to his trial before his peers, being accuſed 


b ů —ů — 


ſuſpect it ſhonld be Du Bartas, a famous 
poet, who was indeed ſent to Scotland 
by the king of Navarre, though one 
cannot be ſure it was this very year. 
Thuanus, tom. v. p. 100, Rapin---- 
Melvil ſays, that king James had this 
Dubaxtus in great eſteem, for his rare 
poeſic ſet out in the French tongue; 
which put it out of all doubt that it was 
Dubartus, Melvil, p. 176. 

x And alſo the earls of Arrol and 
Crawford, Camden, p. 551, 

y And then invade England, in re- 
venge for the death of the queen of 


Scots. 


8 of conſpiring againſt the queen and the ſtate. Camden ſhows, 
Camden. he was convicted at moſt but of being diſaffected to the go- 
The queen Yeats and too much attached to the catholic religion“ 
foares his He was however condemned to die; but the queen gave bim 
lite, his life d. | 


Ibid, | 
2 Namely, Robert Bruce 2 pre, 
and Chreicton and Hayes jeſuits. Ibis, 
a He was accuſed of having hel 
private and ſecret conference and com- 
munication of ſeveral treaſons, wit 
Allen and other popiſh prieſts; and d 
having had maſs ſaid for the happy ſuc- 
ceſs of the Spaniſh Aygnada. See State 
Trials, vol, 1. 1 
b Henry earl of Derby was i 
lord high-ſteward of England or tu 
purpoſe, Camden, p. 551. 
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OF ENGLAXN D. 

Elizabeth enjoyed now a tranquillity, to which ſhe had 
been a ſtranger ever ſince the beginning of her reign, The 
queen of Scotland was no longer in the world ; and the king 
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1589. 


her ſon, in expectation of one day ſucceeding Elizabeth, Peaceable 


ſtifled his reſentment, or rather had entirely forgot the tragi- 
cal death of his mother. The king of Spain was diſabled to 
make a freſh attempt upon England, ſince the unfortunate 
ſucceſs of his Invincible Armada, The affairs of the United 
Provinces began to be reſtored by the valour and prudent con- 
duct of count Maurice, and thoſe of France were in ſuch a 
ſituation, that England had nothing to fear from that quarter. 
The duke of Guiſe, Elizabeth's great enemy, was dead, his 
ſon in priſon, and the duke of Mayenne wholly bent upon 
revenging the death of his brothers. As for Sixtus V, though 
very capable of forming great projects, he could not execute 
them without the aid of ſome catholick potentate ; and the 
king of Spain, on whom alone he could depend, was wholly 
engroſſed with the thoughts of improving the troubles of 
France, As for the Engliſh catholicks, there was no likeli- 
hood of their ſtirring, at a time when they could not expect 
any foreign aſſiſtance. 

n this proſperous ſtate, Elizabeth having nothing to fear 
either at home or abroad, had a mind to ſhow the Spaniard, 
the Engliſh could attack as well as defend. But as ſhe was 
extremely frugal, and an undertaking againſt Spain could not 
but be very expenſive, ſhe ſo ordered it, that Drake and Nor- 
ris took upon them to be at the charge, in hopes of making 
themſelves amends by the they ſhould meet with. So 
ſhe vi found them ſhips of war ©, with leave to raiſe ſoldiers 
and ſailors for the expedition. Drake had already tried the 
Spaniards in America and the channel, and was convinced 
they were more formidable in common opinion, than in reality. 
Wherefore, joining with Norris, and ſome other private per- 
ſons, they. equipped a fleet, and embarked eleven thouſand 
ſoldiers, and fifteen hundred mariners. The Hollanders having 
alſo added ſome ſhips, the fleet conſiſted of fourſcore fail 4 of 
all ſorts. Drake commanded at ſea, and Norris was general 
of the land-forces. They tock with them Don Antonio, 
of Portugal, and hoped, by the aſ- 
liſtance of the Engliſh, to be put in poſſeſſion of that king- 
dom, where he pretended to have many friends. 


_ ©Sixſhips of war, and about60,0001, Stow. He makes the number of the 


= 2 money, Stow, p. 752. 


4 One hundred and forty-ſix, ſays 


ſoldiers to have been fourteen thouſand, 
and of * ſailors four thouſand, Ibid. 


L 12 They 


ſtate of 


Elizabeth, 


She ſends a 
fieet againſt 
Spain. 
Camden. 
Stow. 


Stow, 
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Eliz. They failed from Plymouth the 18th of April,” and fon 

1589. after arrived at the Groyne, where en their troops, the; 

aſſaulted the lower- town and carried it by ſtorm. Then they 

The expedi- beſieged the upper-town, But Norris having advice that the 

wo þ Conde di Andrada was approaching with a body of troops to 

en, . . . 

Stow: relieve. the place, ſuddenly raiſed the ſiege to march againſt 

him; but the Spaniſh Conde thinking proper to retire, he pur. 

ſued him, and overtaking him flew three thouſand of his men, 

This done, he burned ſeveral villages, and, without return- 

May 6, ing to the ſiege, reimbarked his troops. The principal de. 

ſign of the Engliſh was to exert themſelves chiefly againſt 
Portugal. | 2 

Stow. Wnilſt they were failing towards the coaſts of that king. 

dom, they met the earl of Eſſex, who joined the flect with 

ſome ſhips he had armed at his own charge, and unknown t 

May 16- the queen. Some days after, they arrived at Penicha, a little 

town of Portugal, and taking it, reſtored it to Don Antonio, 

From thence Norris marched by land to Liſbon, Drake pro- 

miſing to follow with the fleet up the Tagus. The army 

marched fixty miles without any oppoſition, and encamying 

before Liſbon, took the ſuburbs of St. Catherine. But 2 

Drake performed not his promiſe, and the army wanted can- 

non and ammunition, it was reſolved in a council of war to 

retire. This refolution was taken, becauſe there was no ap- 

pearance that the Portugueze were inclined to revolt, 

Don Antonio had expected, and alſo becauſe there was no 

news of the {uccours he had boaſted of, from the king of 

Morocco. The army marching towards the mouth of the 

Tagus, met Drake, who had taken the town of Caſcacs, and 

excuſed himſelf upon the impoſſibility of performing his pro- 

The Engliſh Miſe. Some days after, the. caſtle of Caſcaes ſurrendering, i 

ſeize ſixty was blown up; and, to make themſelves amends for the 

ſhips beſons- charges of the expedition, the Engliſh ſeized ſixty veſlt 


ing to the F ' | 
 Hans-towns, laden with corn © belonging to the Hans-towns. Then they 
June 21. went and took Vigo, which was abandoned by the inhabi- 


July 10. tants, and firing the town returned to England. This expe- 
dition did ſome damage to the king of Spain, but was of 
benefit to Elizabeth, and the booty was not ſufficient to pa! 
for equipping the fleet. Beſides this, above ſix thouſan! 
men periſhed by ſickneſs. The only advantage reaped by the 


e And all manner of naval ſtores, to dred and fifty pieces of great mann 
equip a ney fleet againſt England. Cam- and a very rich booty, ſays Camden 
$55» 


den, p. 554. 
f The Englith brought home a hun- 
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Engliſh was, that they were more convinced of the weakneſs Eliz. 
of the Spaniards in their own country. 1589. 

The Hans- towns made great noiſe on account of the ſcizure 
of their ſhips in the Tagus, and ſent ambaſſadors to the queen They com- 
with their compaints. "They were told, in the firit place, Fin to the 
that in the patent granted them by Edward III. it was ex- Ty Cours 
preſsly provided, they ſhould not import any commodities into aniwer, 
the dominions of the profeſſed and open enemies of England. 
Secondly, that a neutrality was ſo to be ordered, that in aſ- 
ſiſting one of the parties, the other ſhould not be damaged; 
and that it was a thing well known, that warlike bars 
carried to one of the contending parties, were contraband 
goods, and liable to ſeizure. In the third place, they could 
not juſtly complain of the taking their veſſels, ſince the queen 
had warned them not to import any proviſions to Spain and 
As wh unleſs they would hazard their being ſeized by the 

nelith. | 

his affair was of little moment: but what paſſed in France Affairs of 

this year was much more conſiderable. The flep Henry III. 2 
had taken, in cauſing the duke of Guiſe to be itabbed, ſerved "pa 
only to throw him into greater trouble. His ſwearing again Camden, 
to the league in the preſence of the ſtates before he dit- 
miſted them ſignified nothing. The leaguers, as they could 
no longer truit to his promiſes and oaths, almoſt entirely 
alienated the whole kingdom from him. Hence he ſaw 
himſelf forced to call the king of Navarre and the Hugue- 
nots to his afſiſtance, and join with them againſt the league. 
It is a thing very remarkable, that this prince, who had ſworn 
to extirpate. the Huguenots, and ſolemnly declared he would 
never keep promiſe with them, ſcarce found any other ſub- 
jects but the Huguenots in whom he could confide. The 
forces brought him by the king of Navarre, and ten thouſand 
Switzers, two thouſand Landſquenets, with tome horſe, which 
came in ſeaſon, enabled him to beſiege or block up Paris with 
an army of thirty-eight thouſand men. But juſt as he ſaw Henry III. is 
himſelf upon the point of compelling the Paritians to return bang 
to their duty, James Clement a Jacobin monk, ſtabbed him Ta. 
in the belly with a dagger, of which he died in two days. Hu, ry 
Before he expired, he nominated for his ſucceſſor the king of ſucceeds, © 
Navarre, head of the houſe of Bourbon, who aflumed the 
name of Henry TV. © 

The league refuſed to acknowledge the new king. Nay, he Thuanus 
law himſelf deſerted by ſeveral great men of the late king's yan 
Party; and, in order to retain ſome of the catholick nobility, * 
he was obliged to promiſe them; that he would within ſuch a 
| 3 time 
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Eliz. time be inſtructed in the principles of the Romiſh religion; 
1589. that is, would turn catholick : for that was the meaning given 
to theſe words. Mean while he had neither men nor money, 
the Switzers and Germans who had ſerved Henry III. threat- 
ening to leave him, unleſs he would pay them their arrears, 
whichhewas not able to do. In this extremity he had recourſe to 
Elizabeth; who generouſly promiſed him both men and money, 
In expectation of theſe ſuccours, he ſtood firm againſt the 
duke of Mayenne, who had forced him into Normandy, and 
even attacked him at Arques, but without ſucceſs: Henry 
thought himſelf in ſuch danger, that he would have taken the 
advice given him by ſome to fly into England, if the marſhal 
Camden, de Biron had not ſtopped him. At laſt, the Engliſh ſupplies 
DM arrived, conſiſting of four thouſand men, under the com- 
mand of Peregrine lord Willoughby *, and of twenty-two 
thouſand pounds ſterling in gold. With this "reinforcement 
he was able to approach Paris, and take one of the ſuburbs of 
that city. But the duke of Mayenne having entered with his 
army, he was forced to retire. Mean while, the duke of 
Mayenne had cauſed the old cardinal de Bourbon to be pro- 
claimed king, and himſelf had aſſumed the title of lieutenant- 
general of the crown of France. Henry leaving the country 
about Paris, returned into Normandy, where he reduced ſome 
places to his obedience, after which he ſent home the Engliſh 

forces. | 
| The king of Though the king of Denmark had given his eldeſt daughter 
4 Scotland's to the duke of Brunſwick, the king of Scotland perſiſted in 
mun3%* his deſign to marry into his family, and demanded his ſecond 


4 — — — 
— * 
il D 
* * 


"1 bay daughter. Frederick granted his requeſt, but on condition he = 
ſhould cauſe her to be demanded by a ſolemn embaſſy before 3 
the firſt day of May. But he died in this interval, leaving his ; 
ſucceſſor under age. "This did not hinder James from think- W 
ing ſerioufly of his marriage with the princeis Ann, the new We 

p- 779, King's ſiſter. But when he moved in council the ſending of 


an embaſſy to Copenhagen, he was told, he would hazard 2 
rupture with the queen of England, if he married without 
conſulting hers The authors of this advice knew Elizabeth 
would raife obſtacles to the marriage. And indeed, in her 

anſwer to the king, ſhe tried to make him ſenſible of ſundry 
Camden, inconveniencies 15 he efpouſed the princeſs of Denmark ; and, 
to divert him from it, propoſed to him Catherine, the king ot 
Navarre's ſiſter, who was not yet come to the crown of France, 
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g He was accompanied by fir Tho- Thomas Drury, and fir Thomas Bu 
mas Wilford, fir John Burroughs, fir kervil, Camden, P. 556. 


pro* 
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ing to ſerve him to the utmoſt of her power. Eliza- 
beth's anſwer being laid before the council, there was not a 
privy-counſellor but what declared againſt the Daniſh match. 
James was ſo vexed to be thus contradicted, that by means of 
a truſty ſervant, he cauſed the inhabitants of Edinburgh. to 
riſe in arms, and threaten to tear the chancellor and privy- 
counſellors in pieces, if the king's marriage with the princeſs 
of Denmark was not concluded. Theſe threats tertiſy ing 
the council, ambaſladors were inſtantly appointed to negotiate 
the marriage. But withal care taken to inſert in their in- 
ſtructions a clauſe, which put them to a ſtand in the very 
inning of their „ ey. and obliged them to ſend home 
the lord Dingual to demand fuller powers, or leave to return. 
This lord arriving at court when the chancellor was abſent, Camden, 
the king himſelf drew the power required by his ambaſſadors, P. 180. 
whereupon the marriage was ſoon concluded. Preſently after W. 
the new queen was delivered to the ambaſſadors to be con- 
ducted into Scotland: but a ſtorm ariſing whilſt ſne was at 
ſea, drove her upon the coaſt of Norway, where ſhe was 
forced to land. The wind continued ſo long contrary, that 
James, impatient to ſee his bride, could not ſtay till it changed. 
So, embarking in a ſmall veſſel, he went to his queen, and aa, pub. 
paſſed the whele winter 4n Norway and Denmark, from XVI. p. 27. 
whence he returned not to Scotland till May the next year, 
bringing his queen with him ®, 
he tranquillity enjoyed by Elizabeth was liable to be 1590. 
diſturbed only from Spain. France was not in condition to Elizabeth 
create her any uneaſineſs, and the king of Scotland thought *?* ' 2 


only of living peaceably, in expectation of the noble ſucceſſion — of 


efence a- 
that was to come to him. Philip II. was therefore the ſole ene- win Spain. 
amgen, 
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h This year, on February 4, a new 
parliament met at Weſtminſter, which 
was diſſolved March 2g, The tempo- 
rality granted the queen ſubſidies, of 28. 
8 d. in the pound, and four fiſteenths, 
and a tenth beſides, ſays Stow, p. 751. 
The clergy gave two ſubſidies of 6 8. in 
the pound, to be paid yearly by two 
thillings in the pound. See Statut---- 
A n it was enacted, 1. 

at no perſon, except the ieved 
ſhall be reteived to inform 1 any 
penal ſtatute, 2. That no perſon, or 
body politick or corporate, which hath 


election or voice, in the nomination and 


choice of any fellow, ſcholar, or any 


perſon in any church, college, ſchool, 


koſpital, or other ſociety, ſhall take any 


reward, directly or indirectly, for his 
vote: nor for preſentation or collation 
to any benefice or dignity. 3. That no 
perſon ſhall build, maintain, or uphold 
any cottage, unleſs he lays to it four 
acres of ground at leaſt, The penalty 
for building one is 101, and for up- 
holding it 40 8. a month. See Statut. 
and D'ewes, p. 419, &c.---This year 
died Frances counteſs of Suſſex, and 
ſiſter to fir Henry Sidney ; foundrefs of 
Sidney-Suſſex college in Cambridge. 
About the ſame time alſo, died ſir Wal- 
ter Mildmay, chancellor and under- 
treaſurer of the exchequer, and founder 
of Emanuel college in the aforeſaid uni- 
verſity, Camden, Pp. 557» 
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my Elizabeth had to fear. But, to ſecure herſelf from all ſur- 
prize, ſhe took the molt juſt though cxpenſiwe precautions. She 
had always a good fleet ready to put to ſea at the firſt notice“. 
The fortified towns and ſca- ports were likewiſe in good con- 
dition *, and this coſt her as much as if ſhe had bcen in actual 
war with Spain. But ſhe ſupplied all by her good axconomy, 

ending no money but what was abſolutely neceſſary. This 
diſpleaſed her hungry courtiers, Who would, have been very 
glad ſhe had been 4 little more liberal. But though ſhe knew 
herſelf taxed with avarice, ſhe, thought not proper. to alter her 


conduct. She thereby. ayaided being troubleſome to the 


parliament, and when ſhe wanted an extraordinary aid, waz 
ſure to find a ready compliance. in the hauſe of , commons, 
without any murmurs among, the people. *I'his advantage 
but Al the ſatisfaction of being called liberal by her 
courtiers. Beſides, ſhe was perſuaded that what was termed 
avarice in her, was only good cexconomy. The truth is, with 
the ordinary revenues of the crown, ſhe found means to ſup- 
ply the expences of her houſhold, maintain a. flect, pay the 
publick debts, and aſſiſt her neighbours in their diſtreſs, which 
none of her predeceſſors had ever done. On the contrary, 
moſt of them, by their miſtaken bounties, had ruined their 
ſubjects for the a of enriching a ſmall number of cour- 
tiers. Beſides, Elizaberh had a particular 1eaſon. to ſpare the 
purſes of her ſubjeQs, in order to gain. their affection, the 
ſtrongeſt ſupport of her throne. Wheretore, one of the chief 
objects of her care was a due management of her treaſury, 
with intent to be always able to withſtand the attacks of her 
enemies both at home and abroad. Her inſpection in the 
year 1590 into the cuſtoms, notwithſtanding, the endeavours 
that were uſed to divert her from it, occaſioned her raifing 
them from fourteen thouſand pounds à year (at which ſum 
they were farmed by Sir Thomas Smith) to forty-two thouſand, 
and at laft to fifty thouſand. But her great œconomy bin- 
dered her not from parting with her money when it was ne- 
ceſſary. Though, in the two foregoing years ſhe had lent 
about two hundred thouſand crowns to the king of France, 
ſhe ſupplied, him with ſixty thouſand more, becaule ſhe plainly 
ſaw of what conſequence the ruin of that prince might be to 
England. Moreover, the garriſons of the Brie] and F luſhing, 
beſides the three thouſand men maintained by her in the Low- 


i Towards che repairs of which, ſhe k This year the fortified Milfore- 
appointed a yearly ſum of $970 l. ſter- haven in Wales, and Dunganon in Ire- 
ling, Camden, p- 588. . . land. Ibid, 
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Countries, coſt her yearly above four hundrd thouſand florins!, Eliz, 
becauſe ſhe was forced to advance the money till the ſtates 1 500. 
ſhould be able to repay her. In fine, ſhe paid alſo conſiderable 
penſions to ſeveral perſons of the court of Scotland, whoſe bufi- 
ueſs it was to acquaint her with all that paſſed there, and to 
keep the king well affected to England, as he had been for 
ſome time. 5 n 


Whilſt Elizabeth enjoyed ſome tranquillity, France was Affaire of - 


troubled with the wars between the king and the league. In France. 
March the king gained the battle of Yvry againſt the duke of 1 
Mayenne, after which he inveſted Paris, and even took the 
ſuburbs. That great city was now reduced to extremity, 

when the duke of Parma arrived from the Netherlands, and 

forced the king to raife the blockade. That done, he re- 

turned without the king's being able to oblige him to fight. 

On the other hand, in the duke of Parma's abſence, count and of the 
Maurice, who had already taken Breda by ſurprize, made | 09% 
ſome farther progreſs, which helped to put the affairs of the Grotius, 
United Provinces in a better ſituation than before. 


The ſame year the duke of Mercœur, of the houſe of Lor- The duke of 


rain, became maſter of Bretagne by the aſſiſtance of the Mercoevr 
Spaniards, who took Hennebond and Blavet. This affair — 
diſturbed Elizabeth, who did not care to have the Spaniards 


Thuanus. 


ſo near her, eſpecially as Philip II. might claim Bretagne for Mezerai. 
his daughter the infanta Iſabella, whoſe mother was daughter 
of Henry II. | 

dir Francis Walſingham ſecretary of ſtate, who had long Death of 
ſerved the queen with great zeal and ability, died this year, e oY 
ſo poor that he was buried privately to ſave charges n. Tho- 
mas Randolph, whom I have frequently mentioned, and who 
had been employed in ſeveral embaſſies, particularly in Scot- 
land, ſoon followed Walſingham. | 

The civil wars of France were then the moſt material af- 1 501. 
fair of Europe. It could no longer be doubted, that Philip Henry Iv. 
II. was thinking either to diſmember that kingdom, or pro- i* N 
cure it for his daughter Iſabella, grand- daughter to Henry II. PCI. 


| She paid 12 5000 florins every two 
months, i, e. 950,009 yearly ; beſides 
26000 more to three thouſand horſe and 
foot, which ſerved in the Netherlands. 
Camden, p. 638. Nr 

m He died April 6, and was buried 


nifler ever had, He left only one 
daughter, who was married, 1ſt, to fir 
Philip Sidney; 24ly, to Robert earl of 
Eſſex; and,-3dly, to Richard Bourk earl 
of Clanrikard ia Ireland. Ibid. This 
ear allo, on Feb. 21, died Ambroſe 

dley earl of Warwick, without iſſue ; 
and George Talbot the ſeventh earl of 
Shrewſbury ; as allo fir James Croftes. 
Ibid. Stow, p. 760, 761. 
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Eliz. notwithſtanding the Salic law. Situs V. favoured the pro- 
I591, ject to the utmoſt of his power, under colour of hindering a 

heretick from being acknowledged king of France. If this 

Thuanus. deſign was not executed, it muſt be wholly afcribed to the 

1 duke of Mayerme's jealouſy, who did not intend to labour for 

AR. Pub, Others. Mean while, Henry IV. was extremely embaraſſed. 

xvi. p. 23- The forces of the Huguenots alone were not ſufficient to en. 

27, 399 Kc. able him to ſurmount all obſtacles, ſince he had no leſs to do 
than to conquer the whole kingdom of France, and the ca- 
tholick nobles in his army ſerved him with retuctagce. Nay, 
they had required him, in return for their fervice, to be in- 
ſtructed, and in ſuch a manner, that the inſtruction ſhould 

produce in him a change of religion. In this preſſing neceſ- 
fity, he could not be without foreign ſuccours, and theſe ſuc- 

cours could be had only from Germany or England. It was 
viſibly the intereſt of Elizabeth and the proteſtant 'princes to 
ſupport Henry, not to ſee the king of Spain's power increaſed 
dy the acquiſition of France. But, however, it was not caty 
to perſuade them, that they ought to employ all their forces 
to maintain a war, of which Henry was to reap all the benefit. 

They were very ready to ſupply him with troops, but not to 
pay them. It was his buſineſs to find money. Elizabeth 
plainly perceived, of what conſequence it was to her to pre- 
ſerve France; but expected that the ſuccours ſhe gave the 
king, ſhould be employed in driving the Spaniards ont of the 
maritime provinces of Bretagne, Normandy, and Picardy, 
for that was what moſt nearly concerned her, It was the 
king's intereſt, on the contrary, to expel his enemies from 
the center of the kingdom, before he thought of attacking 
them on the borders, and the more, as he thereby put Eliza- 
beth under a continual neceſſity of aſſiſting him. However, 

| to receive aid from Elizabeth, he was to promiſe what Eliza- 

Elizabeth beth required. They agreed therefore upon a treaty, wherchy 

engages io Elizabeth ingaged to ſend three thouſand men into Bretagne 

> rent and Picardy, to hinder the Spaniards from ſettling in thoſe 

xvi. p. 43. Provinces, on condition ſhe ſhould be repaid within a ra 8 
12 5. all her charges in raiſing and keeping the troops. Hen) 

Sto conſented to every thing, not to r- the negotiation, though 

8 he was fully convinced of the impoſſibility to perform his pro- 
or miſe by the time appointed. Preſently after, the three thou. 

Three thou- fand Engliſh paſſed, part into . under the conduct 
band Egli. of Norris, and part into Picardy, the command of di 


men are ſent 0 
into France. Roger Williams. 


n Provided the enemy were diſpoſſeſſed by that time; Camden p, 561, 
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At the ſame time Henry had negotiated in Germany a levy Eliz. 
vf eleven thouſand men, by means of the elector of Branden- 1591, 
burgh and Caſimir prince palatine. But this ſupply not ſuf- 
ficing, he ſent and demanded a ſecond from Elizabeth, and, Elizabeth 
to obtain it the more eaſily, gave her to underſtand that with — 
this reinforcement he ſhould be able to undertake the ſiege of 4000 men 
Roan. Elizabeth's great delice to ſee the maritime towns of under the 
France out of the power of the leaguers, cauſed her to fall 2 * 
into the ſnare. She made therefore with Henry a new treaty, July. 

1 whereby ſhe engaged to ſupply him with four thouſand men Act. Pub. 
more, and pay them two months, imagining that time was , 95, 
ſufficient for the ſiege of Roan. When theſe ſupplies were — wg, 
ready, ſhe gave the command to the earl of Eflex , a young Stow. 
nobleman, who had much of her favour, and for whom it SPecd. 
was believed ſhe felt ſomething more than a bare eſteem, 

though ſhe was then fifty- eight years of age. The earl of 

Eſſex, greedy of glory, departed from England full of hopes 

to ſignalize himſelf at the ſiege of Roan, but at his arrival in 

France, found the ſiege had not been ſo much as thought of; 

that the king was employed before Noyon, and intended to 

ſend the Engliſh forces into Champagne. W hereupon he re- The ear! re- 
turned into England, having firſt given the king his parole of . imo 
honour to come and join him as ſoon as the ſiege of Roan Ag paß, 
ſhould be undertaken. He left his troops however in France xvi. p. 140, 
under the command of fir Roger Williams. 146, 

Elizabeth was extremely offended to be thus deceived. She The queen 
writ to Henry, that ſince he had broke his word, he might complains 
for the futur- proceed without her affiſtance, and that ſhe in- lows 
tended to .ecall all her troops, unleſs he immediately per- Camden. 
ſormed his promiſe. Elizabeth's letter embarraſſed Henry Act. Pub. 
greatly. He had certain advice that the duke of Parma was 168. 
preparing to return into France, and in ſuch a juncture the 142, 149. 
recalling of the Engliſh forces would have been very unſea- 
ſonable. He was forced therefore, in order to ſatisfy Eliza- He cauſes 
beth, to cauſe Roan to be inveſted by the marſhal de Biron. er . * 
But he took a freſh occaſion from thence to demand of Eliza- Ib. p. 138. 
: beth a new ſupply of five thouſand men, on pretence that the 
: troops already ſent were extremely diminiſhed by ſickneſs and 
qeſertion. At the ſame time the earl of E X, knowing The earl of 
| Roan was inveſted, went over to the , contrary to the E#ex goes to 
| queens expreſs orders; ſuppoſing, that ſince he had given aint the 

dhe king his parole, nothing could. free him from his engage- queen's 


o Sir Thomas Leighton and fir Henry p During which kis brother Walter Ib. p. 119, 
r were appointed as aſſiſtants do Was Lain. Stow, p- 762. f 122, 141. 


Camden, p. 562, 
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ment. Elizabeth was ſo diſpleaſed with the King and the ear], 
that ſhe: returned a very rough anſwer to the French ambaſſa- 
dor, who preſſed her for the five thouſand men demanded by 
the king his maſter, and leſt him no hopes of obtaining them. 
At the tame time ſhe diſpatched ſir Thomas Leyton, the ca; 
of Eſſex's uncle, with an expreſs order to him inſtantly to re- 


Henrycomes turn, if he would not be entirely diſgraced. Mean while, 
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Henry hearing the duke of Parma was departed from Bruſſels 
about the end of November, repaired to bis army before 
Roan to carry on the ſiege, hoping to take the city beſore 
the duke of Parma's arrival. Shortly aſter, he ſent Du 
Heſſis Mornay to Elizabeth, to try to obtain the deſired 
ſuppljy. 195 | 

Ki nc Pleſſis, accompanied with the ambaſſador in ordinary, 
being admitted to audience, and telling the queen his but.- 
neſs, the plainly anſwered, ſhe would not be the French king's 
dupe ; neither would ſhe for the future concern herielt an 
more with his affairs, nor was he to expect any other aflilt- 
ance from her than her prayers: That he had demandcd a 
ipcedy aid for the ſiege of Roan, which ſhe bad according 
ſent him; but inſtead of executing their treaty, he had loft 
his time before Noyon, and ſuftered the Engliſh troops to 
decay, whilſt he was making war in Champagne: That he 
had given the duke of Parma four months to prepare, and then 
a ſpcedy ſupply was defired of her, which would not have 
been wanted, had things been done in time. Jo this the 
added great threats againſt the ear] of Eſſex, ſaying, he would 
have it thought that he ruled in England, but nothing was 
more falſe, and ſhe would make him the moſt pitiful fellow 
in the kingdom; that, inftead of ſending freſh troops into 
France, ſhe was determined to recall thoſe that were there. 
Then pretending to be indiſpoſed, the deſired the ambatlacors 
to be contented with this ſhort audience, hardly giving Du 
Pleflis time to return any anſwer to her complaints. But he 
had taken care beforehand to prepare a memorial which he 
would have prefented her, but ſhe bid him give it the lord 


Effe returns treaſurer, In ſhort, Du Pleſſis returned without obtaining 


any thing, and the earl of Eſſex was forced to go back 10 
England, where he found means to appeaſe the queen. Mean 


raiſes the While, the duke of Parma having entered France, and being 


joined by the duke of Mayenne and the g duke of Guile 
who had eſcaped out of priſon, raiſed the ſiege of Ron. 


xvi. p. 146, Henry eaſily perceived by Elizabeth's conduct, ſhe would not 


ſuffer herſelf to be amuſed by his artifices, and for fear of 


loling fo neceſſary an aſſiſtance, laboured fp effeQtually 104 
cron. 
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freſh men; but it was not till after the raiſing of the ſiege. 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, the late duke of Nor- 
folk's ſon was gone with ſix men of war to the Azores, to 
wait for the Spaniſn plate- fleet, homeward bound from Ame- 
rica. Having ſtayed fix months in the Ifle of Flores, he was 
himſelf almoſt ſurpriſed by Alphonſo Baſſano, who was fent 
to convoy home 'the fleet with fifty-three ſhips of war. He 
had the good fortune to eſcape the danger by a timely retreat, 
but one of his ſhips that was not ſpeedy enough, was taken 
by the Spaniards after a ſharp engagement 4%. The Engliſh 
made themſelves ample amends for this loſs by ſeveral prizes, 
and particularly by taking a ſhip richly laden, bound tor the 
Welt-Indies, in which, 'tis ſaid, they found two and twenty 
thouſand indulgences for the Spaniards of America *, 

This year'the queen publiſhed two proclamations, the firſt 
of which prohibited the carrying of any warlike ſtores or pro- 
viſions into the king of Spain's dominions. The ſecond, pub- 
liſhed in October, expreſly forbid the harbouring any perſon 
who ſhould come from the Engliſh ſeminaries, at Rome or 
Rheims, or from a third lately tounded by the king of Spain 
at Valladolid '. 

The war which was continued in France made Elizabeth 
ever uneaſy, becauſe the Spaniards had got footing in Bre- 
tagne, from whence they might readily make ſome attempt 
upon England. Henry perfectly knowing her extreme deſire 
to diſlodge them from that poſt, demanded a farther aid to 
carry the war into that province. "Though Elizabeth had ex- 
perienced that ſhe could not much rely on his word, becauſe 
it was not always in his power to make war where he pleaſed, 


q Sir Richard Greenvil, in the vice- 
admiral called the Revenge, out of a 
raſh piece of bravery, would not let his 
men fail, and being pent up between 
the iſland and the Spaniſh fleet, reſo- 
lutely attempted to break thraugh ; but 
was taken after a hot fight of fifteen 
hours, Greenvil himſelf was ſhin, Cam- 
den, p. 565. | 64 

r About this time George Riman, an 
able ſeaman, and James Lancaſter, made 
2 voyage to the Eaſt-Indies, and had 
the good fortune to double the Cape of 
Ocod Hope. Ibid, 


In the year 1593, March 26, the 


queen granted a commiſſion to thirty 


four perſons, to ſearch and find out all 
ſulpicious perſons, as well Engliſh as 


firangers, that had, ſince the ziſt of 


the queen, come, or ſhould thereafter 
repair into the kingdom from beyond 
ſea; and alſo thoſe that wilfully abſtained 
from reſorting to church, or depraved 
and contemned the laws made in that 
behalf; and finally, all thoſe that were 
guilty of counterfeiting, clipping, and 
carrying the coin out of the kingdom. 
Rymer's Foed, tom. xvi, p. 201, &c. 
November 20, 1591, died fir Chriſ- 
topher Hatton, lord chancellor of Eng- 
land, and was ſucceeded by fir John 
Puckering, who was made only lord 
keeper, Stow, p. 764, 765. --- The 

Jof the ſame month, Bren O Royrk 

d of Breny o Royrke in Ireland, was 
executed at Tyburn for teatun, Stow, 


p- 764. 
ſhe 


525 


reconciled with her, that at laſt ſhe ſent him two thouſand Eliz. 


1591. 


Thomas 
Howard's 
fruitleſs ex- 
pedition. 
Camden. 


Two procla- 
mations. 
Camden. 
Stow. 


1592. 
New treatyv 
with Henry 


Act. Pub. 
xvi, p. 151, 
163, 173. 
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pieces of ordnance, and a certain quantity of 'ammunition 
That he ſhould add to the Engliſh troops four' thouſand foot, 
and a thouſand horſe ; and this army be employed to recover 
Bretagne: That he ſhould within a year repay all her charges: 
That he ſhould not make peace with the leaguers till they 
AR. Pub. promiſed to-affift him in driving the Spaniards out of the king. 
xvi, p. 171, dom: That England ſhould be exprefly included in the peace 
173. he ſhould make with Spain. Elizabeth fincerely performed 

: her engagement, and ſent four thouſand men into Bretagne, 
Henry de- under the command of Norris :. But Henry, ' inſtead of 


ceives Eliza- joining his troops with the Engliſh and carrying the war into 


_ retagne, ordered them to ferve in Normandy, whether he 


highly. was moſt preſſed in thoſe parts, or had made the treaty only 
Camden. to amuſe the queen. However this be, Elizabeth reſented it 
extremely to be again deceived. She often writ to the king, 
Ad. Pub, complaining of his proceedings, but to no purpoſe. In her 
xvi. p. 159, anger, ſhe was going to recall all her troops; but hearing 
Graden. the duke of Parma was preparing to make a third expedition 
into France, ſacrificed her reſentment to the good of that 
kingdom, which was in ſome meaſure her own. + Indeed the 
duke of Parma was upon the point of re-entering France; bu 
death, which ſeized him at the fame time, freed Henry 2 

well as Elizabeth from their uncaſineſs. ; 
Affairs of Scotland was then diſturbed by Bothwell, who made this 
Scotland. year a freſh attempt to become maſter of the king's perſon, 
— N As his deſign was diſcovered before it could be executed, he 
p. 194, 196. Was forced to fly into England. Elizabeth being informed of 
Ack. Pub. it, writ to the king that the would cauſe thoſe who had har- 
108. *: > boured the fugitive to be ſeverely puniſhed. And yet, when 
12 hy * James ſent and required her to deliver him up purſuant to their 
Camden, treaty, ſhe evaded his demand, being well pleaſed to keep that 
prince always in a ſort of uneaſineſs which ſhould oblige him 

to regard her. | 

Sir Walter The riches brought by the Spaniſh fleets from the Eaſt and 
| Raleigh'®s Weft-Indies were a continual allurement to the Engliſh, who 
— attempted almoſt every year to take them. Sir Walter Re- 
leigh with that deſign departing this year with fifteen ſail, met 
near the Azores a ſeven-decked carrack, one hundred and 
ſixty-five feet long, moſt richly laden, which he took without 
much difficulty. This prize made him ſome amends for his 
charges in fitting out his fleet. But the contrary winds hin- 


t Who had been called home to inform the queen of the ſtate of affair in 


Eliz. fhe concluded with him however a new treaty to this effeq« 
1592. That ſhe ſhould furniſh him with four thouſand men, ſome 
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dered him from executing a more important enterprize pro- Eliz. 

jected againſt America _ 1592. 
There was a ſort of prodigy this ſummer at London: the 

Thames was ſo dried up and the channel fo ſhallow, that a The Thames 

man might ride over it near London- bridge *. | _ 2 
The. parliament. meeting in February, 1593 *, paſſed an $tow. * 

act which troubled not only the catholicks, but even proteſ= 1 593. 

tants who differed in certain points from the church of Eng- Statute 

land, and were called Puritans. By this act, thoſe who 2 

neglected to be preſent at divine ſervice, eſtabliſhed by law, miſts. 

were liable to certain penalties ; and fo, not only was it Statut. c. r. 

no longer permitted to be a Roman catholick with impunity, Pg 

but even a proteſtant without conforming to the church of Townſhend, 

England. Thus in ſome meaſure were renewed the days of p. 31. 

Henry VIII, when it was unlawful to ſwerve ever ſo little 

from the religion of their ſovereign ; with this difference, that 

under Elizabeth the penalty was not death as in the reign of 

her father, Nevertheleſs there was in this laſt act ſomething 

more hard than in thoſe of Henry VIII. That prince, ab- 

ſolute as he was, contented himſelf with puniſhing ſuch as by 

fome overt- act oppoſed the eſtabliſhed religion; but by this 

new ſtatute, the ſubjects were obliged openly to profeis the 


religion of the church of England. Elizabeth, exaſperated 


u This prize was valued at 1 50,0001, 
ſterling, Raleigh's deſign was to make 
himſelf maſter of Panama, or elſe to in- 


o_ Camden, p. 


599- | 
w It was occaſioned by a very ſtrong 
weſterly wind, which blew vehemently 
for two days together, There had been 
a very great drought the ſurnmer before, 
Stow, p. 765, Camden, p. 570. ---- 
Oftober 19, died Anthony Brown viſ- 
count Montacute, Camden, ibid. 
x It met Feb. 19, and was diſſolved 


April z0, D'ewes, p. 456, &c, Townſ- 


hend, p. 31, Kc. Whilſt it was fit- 
ung, viz, Feb. 14, Peter Wentworth, 


7 Eſq; and fir Henry Bromley prepared a 


E petition for entailin 


© Fleet. D 


the ſucceſſion of 
the crown ; for which Wentworth was 
ſent to the Tower, and Bromley to the 
A. © EWES, p. 470. 

y In the preamble jt is ſaid, That 
this act Was made for the preventing and 


= avoiding ſuch great inconveniencies and 


Perils as might happen and grow by the 
wicked and dangerous practices of ſe- 


| 4 ditious ſectaries and diſloyal perſons, 


The act ran, That if any perſon above 
the age of ſixteen years, ſhall refuſe to 
repair to ſome church, or forbear to dv 
the ſame for the ſpace of a month, 
ſhall be committed to priſon, there to 
remain without bail or mainprize, till 
they ſhall conform and make ſuch 
open ſubmiſſion and declaration of their 
conformity, as by this act is appointed, 
The offenders againſt this ſtatute, who 
refuſed to make the ſubmiſſion, were 
to abjure the realm, and not to return 
without her majeſty's licence, under the 
penalty of ſuffering as felons, without 
benefit of the clergy, This bill met 
with great oppoſition in the houſe of 
commons, as the reader may ſee in 
D'ewes, p. 474, &c. where the ſpeeches 
on both fides are inſerted, There was 
an aft made alſo againſt popiſh recu- 
ſants, by which they were confined 
within five miles of their reſpe&ivedwel- 
lings, on forfeiture of all their goods and 
chattels, together with lands, during 
life. By another act, all the abbey- 
lands are confirmed to the crown and 
grantees, 


againſt 


—— 14 CCB. 
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Eliz. againſt the catholicks who had made frequent attempts upon 


1593. her crown and even her life, would have been very glad to 


Unuſual 


ſubſid * 


granted to 
the queen. 
D'eues. 


Townſhend, 


have cleared the kingdom of them. On the other hand, ſh+ 
could not endure the puritans, looking upon them as obſtinate 
people, who for very frivolous cauſes bred a ſchiſm in the 
proteſtant church. Whilſt ſhe was in danger from the queen 
of Scots, France, and Spain; in a word, whilſt her affairs 
remained in a ſort of uncertainty, ſhe left the puritans unmo- 
leſted, for fear of uniting them in the ſame intereſt with the 
catholicks. But no ſooner was ſhe firmly eſtabliſhed, but ſhe 


hearkened to the ſuggeſtions of the clergy, who repreſented 
the puritans as ſeditious perſons, who rebelled againſt the 
Jaws, and by their diſobedience ſhook the foundations of the 


government. 


This is not the only time, nor is England the 


only ſtate, where diſobedience in point of religion has been 


confounded with rebellion againſt the ſovereign. 
ſcarce a chriſtian ſtate, where the prevailin 


There is 
ſet will ſuffer 


the leaſt diviſion, or the leaſt ſwerving from the eſtabliſhed 
opinions, no, not even in private, Shall I venture to ſay it? 
Tis the clergy chiefly who ſupport this ſtrange principle of 
non-toleration, ſo little agreeable to chriſtian charity. The 
ſeverity which from this time began to be exerciſed in Eng- 
land upon the nonconformiſts * produced terrible effects in 
the following reigns, and occaſioned troubles and faQtions 
which remain to this day, and of which perhaps there will be 


no end theſe many years. 


The ſame parliament taking into conſideration the queen's 
great expences, both in defending the kingdom againſt the 
Spaniſh invaſion, and in afliſting the French king and the 
United Provinces, granted her an extraordinary aid of money. 
But it was inſerted in the act, that ſo large and unuſual 4 
ſupply, granted to a moſt excellent queen, who made (0 
good ule of the publick money, ſhould not be drawn into 2 


precedent *. The queen coming to the houſe to give the 


2 Theſe ſeverities were probably oc- 
caſioned by the diſturbances cauſed by 
Hacket, and ſome other enthuſiaſts. 
However this be, the ſame Hacket, on 

uly 28, 1591, and alſo Henry Barrow, 
ohn Greenwood, Daniel Studley, and 
two more, were executed April 6, 1593, 
for writing and publiſhing ſeditious 
books ; as was the next year John Pen- 


ry, for writing a book called Martin- 


Mar-Prelate, Sec Stow, p. 764--766. 
a The laity granted three ſubſidies, 
of 28. 8d. in the pound of goods, and 


royal 


48, of lands; together with fix ff. 
teenths and tenths, amounting in al 
to 280,000 I. And the clergy advanced 
two whole ſubſidies of 48. in the pound, 
to be paid in two years. This ſubficy- 
bill paſſed with great difficulty the lowe! 
houſe, being debated on February 16, 
March 2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 16, 1 
Ig. See ho debates in D'ewes, p. 47% 
477, Kc. 483. Let it be obſerved het 
that a fiſteenth and a tenth was a certain 
tax on every city, borough and town, 
not upon every man in particular, but! 


be 
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royal aſſent to this act, made a fine ſpeech, wherein ſhe for= Eliz. 
got not to extol her love and care of her ſubjects, and her 1593. | 
attachment to the proteſtant religion. She ſpoke in lofty 4 


terms of the bravery of the Engliſh, and ſhowed how formi- She thanks 
dable they were to all the nations of Europe b. No perſon " parlia 
was ever more maſter of the art of gaining the affection of her — 


people, by expreſſing an uncommon value and tenderneſs for p. 765. 


em. | hill 
Amidſt all the occaſions the queen had to congratulate her- Suſpicions 1 
ſelf upon her good fortune, ſhe ſtill felt ſome uneaſineſs with 3 | 
reſpect to the tranſactions of Scotland. King James began Scotias | 9 
| 


pp : Scotland, 
to be ruled by ſuſpicious perſons, and the queen received ad- Camden, {\f 


vice that the Spaniards aſſiſted by the catholicks, were con- Ac. Pub. | 


triving ſome dangerous - plot ©, and were countenanced by ., 724 1 
the earls of Huntley, Angus, and Errol. She heard farther D'ewes, 


that the king acted not with the vigour neceſſary to prevent p. 457. 
their deſigns, and thereby gave cauſe to ſuſpect he was him- ti 
ſelf inclined to innovations. She did not entirely rely on that lit | 
prince. Beſides his ſuffering himſelf to be always guided by | | 
thole whom he entruſted with the adminiſtration of his at- wo 
fairs, ſhe was afraid he had been inſpired with the defire to | 
revenge the queen his mother's death ; and that his proteſta- | 

tions of being ever attached to her intereſt, were only in- | 

tended to amuſe her. For this reaſon, ſhe ſent the lord Bo- The queen | 

rough to give him advice, and deſire him to inform her of dende an h 


f ambaſſador 
what he knew concerning the plots of the Spaniards and ca- to him. 


tholicks. She wiſhed moreover, he would ſhow himſelf a AR: Pub. 

little more ſevere to thoſe who endeavoured to raiſe troubles — *. 

in Scotland, and would admit to his council only perſons of Camden. 

known loyalty. James anſwered, he would do what the The king's 

queen defired, as far as his own intereſt and the laws of the auſwer. 

land would allow. But withal he told the ambaſlador, that 

: his revenues being extremely diminiſhed, he expected the 

> queen to furniſh him with means to puniſh thoſe who ſhould 

: dare to diſturb the publick peace. He alſo required ſhe ſhould 

; deliver up Bothwell, who had twice attempted his life, and 

; even lent Robert Melvil to Elizabeth, to demand him ex- 
| ; keneral ſum, in proportion to the fif- tion for a large ſum of money in Scot- 1 
| teenth part of the wealth of the reſpec- land; and then an army of thirty thou- 
me places. Subfidy was impoſed on ſand Spaniards was to land in that king- 
5 oy fingle perſon, as they are aſſeſſed dom, about the end of the year 1592, 
1 poll, according to the value of their which was to be joined by Bothwell, &c. 
A A* and lands. with a body of troops: and all theſa | 
d She made this ſpeech the laſt day of were to march into England, to revenge I} 


© the Wo, April 10, 1593. the queen of Scots" death, See Rymer's | 
e This plot was, to Taile a ſubſcrip- Foed. tom, xvi, p. 190-194. | ; 


* Vor. VII, | M m preſly, 


e 


— hn _ 
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Eliz. preſly. But ſhe refuſed to ſurrender him, and only baniſhed 
1593. him out of England, as ſhe was bound by the treaty of league 
made with the king. | 

Elizabeth - Bothwell not being able to ſtay longer in England, re. 
refuſes to turned into Scotland, and withdrew to his own houſe. Shortly 
Bothwell, After, his party ſo increaſed, by accidents which it is needleſs 
Camden, to mention, that he had the boldneſs to come into the king's 
Sporitwood. preſence, under colour of begging his pardon. James was 
2 rag: ſurpriſed to ſee him, but was more ſo, when he perceived 
Mcelvil. that his whole court, except ſome of his miniſters, were 
Act. Pub, Bothwell's friends. He was therefore forced as it were to 
Ca 28 grant him a pardon, on condition that he ſhould depart the 
kingdom, and not return unleſs recalled. Bothwell accepted 
the condition, and concealed himſelf on the borders of Eng- 
land. But at his departure, he left ſo ſtrong a party in the 
court, that the king was at laſt obliged to diſmiſs the chan- 
cellor, the lord treaſurer, and others whom he molt truſted, 
| Bothwell was ready to improve this change, but the king 
broke his meaſures by declaring to the ſtates, he was com- 
pelled to pardon him, and by deliring their aid to free him 
from his yoke. The ſtates declaring for the king, he re- 
called his miniſters, and Bothwell's friends were driven from 

the court, | 
The people In this aſſembly of the ſtates, an ordinance was made for 


of Scotland m | — . 
ſafpe@ the ſupporting the proteſtant religion, as eſtabliſhed in Scotland. 


king of in- : x 
clining to the plots of the catholicks, this ordinance was not deemed 


che catz0- ſtrong enough by the people, who thought that in ſuch a junc- 


icks, ; a "yo. 
cor A? ture, the ſtates ſhould have taken more vigorous reſolutions, 
p. 39. However this be, the king's obſtinacy in keeping in the mi- 


niftry and about his perſon, men who ſeemed to have no zeal 
for the proteſtant religion, gave occaſion to ſuſpect ſome dan: 
gerous plot was contriving tor its deſtruction. 
Henry con- What paſſed in France made Elizabeth no leſs uncaſy than 
tinues to de- the king of Scotland's inconſtancy. General Norris was fil 
bj © In Bretagne with the Engliſh forces. He had been promiled 
Camden. a place in that province for a retreat, and that the duxe 
d'Aumont and Eſpinay ſhould join him; but he was long le! 
AR. Pub, there without being thought of. At laſt, Eſpinay being at- 
xvi. p. 194, Tived, they made together ſome little conqueſts, too incon- 
199. ſiderable to requite Elizabeth for the maintenance of he 
troops, which coſt her weekly three thouſand two hundred 


pounds ſterling “. Thus, inſtead of employing the Envliſh 


d It appears by a paper in Rymer's of France was then indebted de ec 
Foed., tom, xvi, p. 194, that the king 52,783 1, 1 


But as the king and his council were ſuſpected of favouring 


- 
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to drive the Spaniards out of Bretagne, Henry uſed them only Eliz. 
to keep his enemies in awe, and hinder them from making 1 593. 
greater progreſs, whilſt he was warring elſewhere. Elizabetn⁊xä 
Reing herſelf thus deceived, would have recalled her troops, 

but, was perſuaded by the marſhal d'Aumont, not only to 

leave them, but even to ſend freſh ſupplies, upon the hopes 

he gave her that the king would very ſoon make a powerful 

effort to reduce that province. 

The queen's vexation at Henry's. proceedings was nothing He changes 
in compariſon, of her concern when ſhe heard he was going to r=" 
change his religion, At the firſt news, ſhe diſpatched Tho- x. p. 155, 
mas Wilks to diſſuade him, if poſſible, from that deſign ; but 157. 
at his arrival, Wilks found the thing already done. How- 822 
ever Henry thought proper to inform him̃ of the reaſons of his 
change, that he might acquaint the queen his miſtreſs with 
the ſame. All he ſaid on the occaſion tended to this ©, that 
he had changed his religion againſt his will, and after as long 
a delay as poſſible; but being at laſt convinced he ſhould 
never be fixed in his throne whilſt a proteſtant, he had deter- 
mined to embrace the catholick religion : that is, in other 
words, having put his conſcience in the balance with his | 
crown, he had given it for the latter. After ſo exprels a de- 0 | 
claration of the inſincerity of his converſion, it is no wondet 1 
Elizabeth ſhould Joſe much of het eſteem for him, and the pope [| 
and leaguers not conſider him as a true catholick ; or rather, | 
it is ſtrange they ſhould be ſatisfied with an outward profeſſion, ; 
Morlant the French ambaſſador at London, having told Eli- 
zabeth the ſubſtance of the king's diſcourſe to Wilks, ſhe writ 
the king the following lines. 


—_— 


— wr ᷑—— - — ———— — 


; II is hardly poſſible to expreſs the extreme grief and diſſa- Flizab-th's 
1 tisſaction which has ſeized me upon Morlant's repreſen- 8 
* tation of things. Good God! what a miſerable world do Camden. 
* we live in? Could I ever have thought, Sir, that any ſecu- 

* lar conſideration could have prevailed with you to diſcard a 

* jult ſenſe of God and his fear? Or can you ever reaſonably 

* expect that. providence will grant this change of your's a 

happy iſſue ? Or could you entertain a jealouſy that the gra- 

cious being, who. had fo long ſupported and preſerved you, 

* would fail and abandon you at laſt ? It is, believe me, a 
dangerous experiment, To do evil that good may come. 

* But I hope you may be yet recovefed to a better inclination, 

* even the ſpirit of a ſound mind. In the mean time I ſhall 


— — — — 


ä — ———— — 
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e The King's whole diſcourſe to Wilks is to be ſeen in Camden's Annals, Rapin, 
M m 2 © not 
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Eliz. © not ceaſe to recommend your caſe toGod in my daily prayers, 
1593. and earneſtly to beſeech him that Eſau's hands may not pol. 
— © lute the bleſſings and birth- right of Jacob. The promiſe you 
© make of a facred and friendly alliance, I conceive myſelf to 
© have deſired, and even earned at a vaſt expence : but J had 
© not mattered that, had you ſtill kept yourſelf the ſon of the 
* fame father, From henceforth I cannot look on myſelf as 
© your lifter, in reſpect to our common father; for I muſt and 
« ſhall always pay a much greater regard to nature than choice 
© in that relation: as I may appeal to God, whom ] beſeech 
to recover you into the path of a- ſafer and ſounder judy. 
ment. 


— — 


— 2 - — ani af . 


Your ſiſter after the old-faſhioned way, 
As for the new I have nothing to do 


with it. 
ELIZABETE 


as — 
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Henry gives This was not the only affair Wilks was charged to men- 
the queen tion to the king of France. He had orders to complain from 


Complain of the queen, that the late treaty was not executed, and d Au. 
him, mont's delay had been very expenſive to the queen. Henry 
vt Camden. threw all the blame on the marſhal, and poſitively promiſed 
4 to march himſelf into Bretagne, when the: truce for that 


province was expired. He added, that in the mean time he 
1 would adviſe with his council concerning the place of retreat 
4 for the Engliſh troops. But theſe were only empty words, 
The king's intention was not to employ his forces again 
Bretagne, before he had reduced the reſt of France, but only 
to uſe the Engliſh troops by way of diverſion to the duke & 
' Mercœur, for fear, when he had made himſelf abſolute 
#* maſter of Bretagne, he ſhould affift the duke of Mayenne. 
| Still leſs did he intend to give a place of retreat to the Eng- 

N liſh in that province, leſt he ſhould find it very difficult b 
diſlodge them. Theſe things troubled the queen exceeding), 


and certainly had ſhe aided Henry only from a motive d 
friendſhip and generoſity, as ſhe would have made him be. | 
lieve, ſhe would never have ſuffered ſuch infringements ad | « 
the treaties, But it was manifeſtly her intereſt to oppoſe 6 
the Spaniard's deſigns, who had a mind to become maſter d 4 
France, under pretence of maintaining the catholick reli- BE i 
League of- gion. Henry perfectly knew Elizabeth's policy, and there- # h. 
_— and fore gave her only good words, well knowing ſhe was cor We 6 
efenhve _._** : | D. : „* 
between Cerned to aſſiſt him. At length the king of Spain preparing d 1 
Henry and exert his utmoſt in ſupport of the league, which was declinin po 
3 ſince the king's turning catholick, Elizabeth reacl!y made 4 | 


lcagus 
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league offenſive and defenſive with Henry, whatever reaſon 
ſhe had to complain of him. 


and ſigned at Melun in October, and among other articles it 


This league was concluded 


was agreed, that a peace ſhould not be made without a mu— 


tual conſent. 
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About this time it was diſcovered in England, that one Heſqvet is 
Heſquet had been ſent by ſome Engliſh fugitives, to perſuade 


Ferdinand earl of Derby 


to ailume the title of king, as great 


grandſon of Mary daughter of Henry VII *, 
was propoſed to the earl, Heſquet added, he might rely on 


the aſſiſtance of Philip II, but if he refuſed to do what he pro- 
poſed, or did not keep the thing ſecret, he might be affured 
he ſhould not live long. The earl of Derby fearing to be in- 
ſnared, informed againſt Heſquet, who was taken and hanged. 
But he died himſelf within four months by a ſtrange poiſon, Death of 


which made him vomit himſelf to death é. 


His gentleman 


of the horſe was ſuſpected of the deed, becauſe he rid away 
the firſt day of his lord's illneſs. The Engliſh fugitives ima- 
gined there were ſuch numbers of malecontents in England, 


that ſome great man's declaring againſt the queen would be 
ſufficient to raiſe a general rebellion. 


time, that in the like juncture fugitives have flattered them- 


ſelves with ſuch vain hopes h. 


The duke of Parma's death had not entirely hindered the 


expedition deſigned by the Spaniards againſt France. 


Their 


When this 


This is not the only 


hanged. 
Camden. 


the earl of 
Derby. 
Stow. 


The Low- 
Countries 
coverntd by 


army had entered Picardy and taken Noyon, and was returned the count de 


into Flanders, 


and D. Diego d'Ibarra were at the head of the council, ex- 
pecting a new governor. * While the adminiſtration of affairs g:yus. 
reſted in their hands, they inceſſantly endeavoured to excite 
troubles in Scotland, by aſſuring the catholicks of a power- 
ful afiſtance from the king of Spain. Their project was to 1594. 
ſend a Spaniſh army into Scotland to aflaſſinate or poiſon 
queen Elizabeth, and then invade England with their army 


from Scotland, which the general conſternation 


f Henry Stanley earl of Derby, father 
of this Ferdinand, died juſt before, Cam- 
den, p, 574. 

8 He died, April 16, in the very 
nower of his youth. There was found 
in his chamber an image of wax, with 
hairs thruſt through the belly of it, 


of the ſame colour with his own, which 


was thought to be placed there on pur- 
poſe to avoid the ſuſpicion of his being 
poiſoned, He was ſucceeded by his bro- 
ther William, who had afterwards a 


After Parma's death, the count de Fuentes Fuentes, and 


D. Diego 


d'Ibarra. 


They torm 
conſpiracies 
azainft the 


upon NET queen of 


England, 


famous trial with Ferdinand's three Camden. 


daughters, for the dominion of the Ide 
of Man. Camden, ibid, Stow, p. 
767, &c, 

h This year queen Elizabeth ordered 
a garriſon to be kept in the ifles of 
Scilly, and a fort to be built in the iſland 
of St, Mary, She allo fortitied the iſles 
of Jerſey and Gnernſey, Camden, p. 
$74. --- There died of the plague this 
year in London 10,67 5 perions, Stow, 


p. 760. 
M m 3 dcath 
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Eliz. death would render leſs difficult. To execute the deſign upon 
1594. Elizabeth, they had caſt their eyes on Roderigo Lopez a Je 
and two Portugueſe. Lopez the queen's phyſician had pro- 
and ſuborn miſed to poiſon her for fifty thouſand crowns, This plot being 


— on = diſcovered, the three accomplices confeſſed they had been cor- 


The conſpi- rupted by the count de Fuentes and Don Diego d'Tbarra, to 


rators di- undertake ſq execrable a deſign. Lopez however pleaded in 
8 his excuſe, that his intention was only to draw money from 
; the king of Spain, and that he had even preſented to the 
queen a rich jewel received from that prince. But as he had 

given no intimation of the plot, his excuſe was not allowed. 

and exe- At the gallows he affirmed, That he loved the queen as well 


cuted. * as Jeſus Chriſt,” This was a plain indication that he was 
Camden, . a e 

not unjuſtly condemned. 
Other per- The day aſter theſe three villains were executed, a fourth, 


12 one Patrick Cullen, an Iriſh fencing-maſter, who had been 
e ſent from the Low- Countries to kill the queen, underwent 
Camden, the ſame fate. Edmund York and Richard Williams, who 
hid been ſuborned by Ibarra to commit the ſame crime, were 
alio arreſted, and others were diſcovered who had engaged to 
She com- fir2 the navy. Elizabeth on this occaſion writ to the arch- 
mow a duke Erneſt, who had been appointed governor of the Lou 
duke, but Countrięs, to demand the puniſhment of the authors. She 
Pas no re- told him moreover, that to clear the king of Spain from {ul- 
2 picion, the molt proper way would be to ſurrender all the fu- 
amden, * N k . To + : 
a gitive Engliſh in his dominions, or at leaſt thoſe who were 
concerned in the conſpiracies i. But foreſeeing that Antonio 
Perez, who had endeavoured to excite troubles in Arragon, 
and was then in England, might likewiſe be demanded, ſhe 
told the archduke, the king of France had ſent him to his 
ambaſſador at London without her knowledge, and he had 
never been aſſiſted by her; but all this was to no purpoſe. On 
the other hand, the earl of Eſſex received Perez into his houle, 
to learn of him the ſecrets of the Spaniſh monarchy. 
Herr IV. It was not only in England that the Spaniards had the mor- 
makes him- tification to ſee their projects miſcarry. In France likewie 
1 their aſtaits were in a very ill ſituation ſince Henry's embracing 
Tanne. the catholick religion. The cities and great men who had 
teen. been for the league, returned in crowds to the obedience 0 
nin. the king, and all the people manifeſtly tended to ſhake oft the 
Spaniſh yoke, The 22d of March, the city of Paris wi 
ſurrendgred to the king by count Briſſac, and the duke d 


Feria who was there was obliged to take a laſe- conduct from 


i Namely, Hugh Owen, Thomas and Worthington, &c. Camden, . 
Throckmorton, Holt the jeſuit, Gifford, 577. FR 
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the king, to retire with his Spaniſh troops to the duke of Eliz. 


Guiſe's army. It was then only that Henry ſeriouſly reſolved 1593. 


to drive the Spaniards out of Bretagne, who were in poſſeſſion 
of many places in that province. The marſhal d' Aumont War in 
having been intruſted with the management of the war, made ny 4; 
good uſe of the Engliſh troops, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves © * 
with that bravery, that the queen was obliged to write to 

Norris, not to be ſo laviſh of the blood of her ſubje&ts. Mar- 

tin Forbiſher, a famous ſea- officer, was killed at a ſiege in 

this war . Some time after, the queen recalled Norris, to 

ſend him into Ireland. 

The affairs of Scotland gave Elizabeth perpetual uneaſineſs. Phzabeth's 
She had intimations from thence, that the Spaniſh faction was uncafinels 
powerful at court, that ſomething was contriving againſt the 5 
proteſtant religion, and that the King ſeemed to incline to the DE 
popiſh party. This filling the queen with ſuſpicions, ſhe re- She fende an 
ſolved to ſend the lord Zouch into Scotland, as well to be in- ambaſlader 
formed of the truth, as to fortify the Engliſh party and inſtruct v. * * 
king James in his true intereſt. The ambaſſador repreſented N 17 
to the king from his miſtreſs, that the late act of the ſtates ------- 240. 
was not capable to reſtrain the inſolence of the Roman catho- Spotilwood, 
licks, who affected publickly to exerciſe their religion, and 
held an almoſt open correſpondence with the king of Spain. 

James anſwered, that he would proceed againſt the catholicks jj; answer. 
by the eſtabliſhed laws; and if they refuled a ſubmiſſion to Act. Pub: 
the laws, he would proſecute them with the ſword, provided . . £33 
the queen, who had the ſame intereſt as himſelf, would con- wo 
tribute to the expence of the war. The ambaſſador, not 

ſatisfied with this anſwer, earneſtly preſſed him to procure 

other laws againſt the catholicks more ſevere than the preſent. 

To this James, with ſome heat, replied, he was not at the A ſecond 
queen's command, nor did it belong to her to preſcribe in GC 
what manner he ſhould govern his kingdom. After that, he 10, f. 
demanded Bothwell, who was retired into England. „ 

But Elizabeth was very far from giving him this ſatis faction. Afﬀairs of 
On the contrary, it was probably from her that Bothwell was — kg 
enabled to enter Scotland at the head of four hundred men, Nice. 
with whom he ſurprized the town of Leith. He afterwards Sgoutwoad. 
publiſhed a manifeſto, importing, That perſons dangerous 
** to the church and ſtate, having by ſome artifice procured 
** admiſſion into the council, gave occaſion by their conduct 
* to believe, they were forming deſigns againſt the evangeli- 


k He was wounded. in the hip at the fame ſiege, fir Anthony Wingfield, and 
ſiege of Crodon, and died juſt after his re- Bruder, Jackſon, and Barker, all brave 
turn, with the fleet, to Plymouth, In the officers, were ſlain, Camden, p. 578. 
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Eliz. © cal religion: That for ſome time the Romiſh prieſts had 
1594. © been ſeen running from village to village, and. celebrating 


w—— the maſs in the moſt publick manner: That they endea- 
“ youred to animate the people againſt the Engliſh; in order 

© to kindle a war between the two nations, which could not 
« but prove fatal to Scotland: That to give a check to theſe 
% 'danzerous conſpiracies, he had, with the concurrence of 
&« divers lords and gentlemen, taken up arms to drive theſe 
& pernicious counſellors out of the kingdom, or bring them 
© to an account for their actions: That the thing was the 
„ more urgent, as the Spaniards were going to invade the 
“ kingdom; and therefore he exhorted the Scots to join with 
© him to prevent greater miſchiefs, and induce the king to 
« favour ſo juſt a Tefign.” He writ in the ſame manner to 
the general ſynod of the kirk aſſembled at Dunbar, and to the 
Engliſh ambaſſadors. When the coherence between Both- 
well's manifeſto and the lord Zouche's repreſentation to the 
king is conſidered, Elizabeth mult be ſuſpected of being con- 
cerned in this undertaking. 

Mean time the king having aſſembled ſome forces, prepared 
to oppoſe Bothwell's deſigns, who declined not however to 
meet him. But the rebel, having ſome diſadvantage in the 
firſt engagement, and finding himſelf not ſupported, was 
ſeized with fear, and retired to the borders. Whereupon 
Elizabeth forbid any to harbour or conceal him. This was 
very agreeable to the Scotch king, who was afraid ſhe would 
think of ſupporting him. Tho' Bothwell's undertaking mil- 

James carried, it however produced a very good effect. James per- 
«hanges his ceiving the danger he might incur by a breach with Eliza- 
ee beth, reſolved at laſt to alter his conduct, Jeſt his vain projects 
AR. Pub. ſhould cauſe him in the end to forfeit the Engliſh crown. He 
xvi, p. 236, therefore aſſembled the ſtates, and prevailed to have the catho- 
lick lords, who had appeared too zealous for the Spaniard, 
to be baniſhed the 2. They made ſome efforts to re- 
ſiſt, but were at laſt obliged to obey. Then the ſtates enacted 
new laws againſt the catholicks, and even formed an aſlocia- 
Winwood's tion like that in England ſome years before. One Graham 
_ En Feintry, a zealous adherent of Spain, endeavouring to excite 
neu troubles, was puniſhed with death !, 8 
* bY - | . e 


1 This year died William Allen, car- Mary's reign, and canon of York, But 
dinal, and founder of the Engliſh Ro- upon queen Elizabeth's acceſſion, he 
man catholick ſeminaries at Douay, retired beyond ſea,---This year alſo died 
Rheims, Rome, and in Spain. He was Gregory Fienes, the Taft lord Dacres of 
educated at Oriel-college in Oxford, and that firname, Camden, p. 580, Bevis 
was proctor of the univerſüy in queen Bulmar, gentleman, fer up this year an 
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The king of Scotland's change, and the vigour he exerted Eliz. 
on this occaſion, deſtroyed the hopes entertained by the catho- 1595. 
licks of engaging him in their intereſt, "They therefore formed 
new projets to place the crown of England on the head of Projects to 
ſome perſon devoted to their religion, or at leaſt not very e 
zealous for the proteſtant. The Engliſh catholicks caſt their England 
eyes on the earl of Eſſex, who, they had obſerved, approved vpon the 
not the laws made againſt them ®. But the Engliſh tugitives 1 _ 
in the Low Countries were for the Infanta Iſabella, daughter — 

of Philip II. They even publiſhed a genealogy, to ſhow, Camden. 
that the king of Scotland being a heretick, the crown was de- 

volved to the king of Spain, whence they inferred, he had 

power to diſpoſe of it in favour of his daughter. Nor was 

this a bare project founded on the paſſion of the Engliſh ca- 

tholicks. It is certain, Philip, though he wanted not em- philip's pre- 
ployment ſince the king of France had declared war againſt p:ations to 
him, intended to make extraordinary efforts to procure his <9*them. 
daughter the crown offered her by the Engliſh fugitives. The 

fame of his preparations was now flown over Europe, and Tir-oen's 
produced miſchievous effects in Ireland, where Hugh O-Neal revellion in 
earl of Tir-oen had rebelled, in expectation of the aſſiſtance Eeland. 
promiſed by the Spaniard. This obliged Elizabeth to prepare 
for the defence of her dominions, and to ſend a ſtrong re- 
inforcement to Norris now in Ireland. 
Henry IV. had, as I ſaid, declared war againſt Spain, tho? Camden, 

unadviſedly, if it could have been avoided, conſidering the 

miſerable ſituation of France. But Philip IT. by his continual 
and powerful ſupport of the league, had ſufficiently declared 
war againſt Henry, though he pretended to make war not 
upon but for France. However this be, Henry was indiſ- 
penſably obliged to maintain a war againſt Spain, and there- 
fore believed it would be better to attack Philip direAly, than 
to {ſtand upon the defenſive. But as France was drained both 
of men and money, it was not eaſy for him to ſupport the 
war alone, and come off with honour. He had therefore 
recourſe to Elizabeth, as to his laſt refuge in his preſſing ne- 

clhties. - And perhaps he was encouraged to break openly 
with Spain, by the hopes of a powerful aſſiſtance from Eng- 
land. To that end, he writ to the queen, that the recalling Henry Iv. 
of Norris and his forces had broke all his meaſures, and he demands ſue- 


rather expected ſhe would ſend greater ſuccours, ſince he had Tala. 


engine at Broken-wharf, for conveying p. 769. 

e Thames water through the ſeveral m Camden's words are: He could 
parts of the city of London; and by never indure the maxim of murdering 
fes of lead, into each houſe, Stow, people for the ſake of their religion. 
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Eliz. declared war againſt Spain. Elizabeth anſwered, “ That 
1595. * ſhe. commended his reſolution to attack the king of Spain's 
——— = © dominions : That this was a good expedient to prevent an 
She anſwers « invaſion, as ſhe had experienced: That as to the recalling 
e e of her troops out of Bretagne, he could not juſtly com- 
and refuſes ““ plain of it, ſince they had not only remained there longer 
his requeſt, © than their treaty required, but even notwithſtanding the 
“ manifeſt breach of that treaty and the violation of his 
« promiſe: That he had poſitively engaged to ſurrender to 
« the Engliſh the town of Morlaix, when taken, for a place 
« of retreat: But that this very place, conquered at the ex- 
« pence of Engliſh blood, had been denied to the juſt expecta- 
c tion of the Engliſh, by a fraudulent capitulation of the 
© marſhal d'Aumont, to have none but catholicks admitted 
ce into it: That he ought not to be ſurprized, if ſhe was un- 
e willing to be his dupe any longer, fince ſhe could rely 
« neither on his promiſes nor his treaties : That beſides, ſhe 
wanted her forces in Ireland, where there was danger of a 
4 general revolt.“ It is certain, Henry's behaviour to Eliza- 
beth was no encouragement to her to grant him any great 
aſſiſtance, And therefore, it was only her fear of the Spa- 
niards taking advantage of the weakneſs of France which ill 
kept her attached to Henry's intereſt, for whom the had no 
longer her former eſteem and regard. It may alſo be ſaid, 
that ſince his acceſſion to the throne of France, he had done 
nothing tending to preſerve Elizabeth's friendſhip. 
The queen The queen, in the preſent ſituation of her affairs, not being 
and king of able to rely much on the king of France, and looking upon 
— 4 all her expence, on his account, as entirely fruitleſs, reſolved 
united. to keep her forces and treaſure for the defence of her own do- 
Camden, minions, in caſe they ſhould be attacked by the Spaniard. | 
England was properly in danger only from Scotland ; but the 
news ſhe received. of the change in king James, freed her | 
from all uneaſineſs. That prince perceiving Philip's aims 1 
were levelled as much againſt Scotland as England, faw Ei 
at laſt that the beſt way to 3 his meaſures, was to live in 
Act. Pub. union with Elizabeth. So, to ſhow that he meant to preſerve 
xvi. p. 287. that union, he publiſhed a proclamation, forbidding, under 
| ſevere penalties, his ſubjects on the borders to injure the Eng- 
liſh; and the queen put forth another to the fame purpole. 
From this time he lived with Elizabeth in a good underſtand- 
ing, which nothing was capable to diſturb, being ſenſible 
this was the ſureſt way to aſcend one day the throne 
England, 
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Edmund York and Richard Williams, who had been ar- 
reſted the laſt year, being tried and convicted of a deſign to 1 595. 


339 
Eliz. 


murder the queen, were executed in February. They con- 
feſſed, that Ibarra had promiſed them forty thouſand florins, if York and 
they accompliſhed their enterprize. | ” 
Henry IV. after his declaration of war with Spain, formed Camden. 
a deſign of penetrating into the Low Countries, and makin 
conſiderable conqueſts ; but he was ſoon ſenſible, his meaſures Henry Iv. 
were not juſt, In April 1595, Ferdinand de Velaſco, con i in a great 
ſtable of Caſtile, came into Franche-Comté at the head of 1 


eighteen, thouſand men, and threatened the duchy of Bur- Camden, 
gundy. This obliged Henry to Jead thither in perſon the beſt 
part of his army. Whilſt he was thus employed in Bur- 
gundy, the count de Fuentes, who commanded in the Nether- 
lands after the death of the archduke Erneſt, entered Picardy, 
and became maſter of Catelet. Then he beſieged Dourlens, 

eat the French who came to its relief, and took the town 
by ſtorm. Henry, upon this mortifying news, ſent Chevalier He demands 
immediately into England to demand a ſupply of forces for — 4 
the defence of Picardy, according to his treaty with the queen. Cade 
In the inſtructions given to his envoy, he ordered him to take 
care, that this ſupply ſhould be ready in a fortnight after the 
date: but Chevalier ſpent twelve days in his voyage. The 
queen anſwered, ſhe would not fail to ſend a body of troops 
into Picardy, as ſoon as they could be ready, to defend Calais, 
Dieppe, and Boulogne. Indeed the ſole motive of her treaty 
with Henry, was to prevent the Spaniards from becoming 
maſters of thoſe maritime places; but ſhe had never pretended 
to defend the inland towns of that province, for which ſhe 
was little concerned, This was not what the king wanted, 
having no deſire to put the Engliſh into theſe places. He 
pretended that, without any diſtinction, the queen ſhould ſend 
him a body of troops, to affiſt him in driving the Spaniards 
out of all Picardy. At the ſame time, the deputies of the 
province of Bretagne arrived at London, to demand ſupplies 
of the queen, without ſpecifying either the number or ſervice, 
and without offering a place of retreat ; but this demand of 
troops was rejected by the queen, | 

The Spaniards, after the taking of Dourlens, beſieged Cam- Progreſs of 

bray, and became maſters of that important place, Henry the 1 
ſeeing himſelf thus preſſed, ſent Lomenie, ſecretary of ſtate, r git 
to Elizabeth, to demand of her a ſpeedy and powerful aid. Henry ſends 
He expected, by entering into a league with Elizabeth, to LO 8 
engage her to make war with Spain in the kingdom of France, 6.4" * 
lo that it ſhould ſeem, ſhe was obliged to ſend him forces and 


money 
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who threat- 
ens the 
queen, 


Elizabeth 
cold to the 
intereſt of 
Henry. 
Camden. 


Camden, 


. Nood the nation in 47,248 crowns de ſaid, ſhe would by her conduct oblis 
ſoleil, - and above 2,000,640 more were the king of France to make peace vil 
. ſpent, upon the forces under the earl of Spain, p. 582. 


P. 582 | 


who, to obtain his abſolution from the pope, had ſubmitted 
to terms unbecoming a king, and tending to the ruin of the 
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money whenever he had occaſion, though the treaty contained 
nothing like it. But Elizabeth had no ſuch intention, being 
unwilling to fend her forces into France, when her own do- 
minions were in danger, or ſo to make war with Spain that 
all the profit ſhould be Henry's, and the loſs her's ", There- 
fore ſhe told the ambaſſador, ſhe could not comply with his 
maſter's. demand. Lomenie, vexed with the ill ſucceſs of his 
negotiation, ſpoke to her very haughtily, and charged her 
with being the cauſe of the loſs of Cambray, by her having 
not ſent the deſired ſupplies into Picardy. He added, that ſhe 
ſeemed to rejoice at the misfortunes of France, but ſhe might 
ſoon repent, and by her conduct be forced to make a diſad- 
vantageous peace with Spain“. Theſe menaces, and the 
baughtineſs wherewith they were ſpoken by Lomenie, entirely 
offended Elizabeth. Nevertheleſs, as Henry's affairs were in 
a very ill ſituation, ſhe thought it not proper to deprive him 
of al ook of her future aſſiſtance, She anſwered Lomenie 
however ſuitable to her dignity, but leſs ſharply than ſhe 
would have done at another juncture. Afterwards, when he 
demanded a ſecond audience, her anſwer was, that ſhe would 
acquaint the king of France by her ambaſſador ?, with her 
reaſons for keeping her troops and money. 

Elizabeth's refuſal offended Henry's council, in which the 
leaguers had now too great an influence. Several adviſed him 
to make a ſeparate peace with Spain, fince he could hope for 
no aſſiſtance from Elizabeth. They ſeemed to talk as if ſhe 
had been obliged to ſend forces to Hears whenever they were 
demanded, and had violated her engagements. This was 
doubtleſs what was intended by the league: the French had 
reckoned to manage her as they pleaſed, but being diſap- 
panel were very angry with her. Beſides, Henry's council 
ing, moſtly compoſed of the declared enemies of the pro- 


teſtant religion, and of whom ſome had been the moſt zeal. 


ous leaguers, conſidered Elizabeth not as a friend whom they 
were hereafter to regard, but as a temporary friend, from 
whom they were to KY all poſſible advantages. It was not 
without reaſon that Elizabeth miſtruſted the king of France, 


n The expedition to Bretagne had © According to Camden, Lomen! 


Eflex, beſides the money lent, Camden, p Sir Thomas Edmond:, 
pro- 
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proteſtants a, thereby ſhowing, he no longer conſidered them Eliz. 

as his friends. It was not therefore proper for her to aſſiſt 1595. 

powerfully a friend, who was only ſo in name. Wherefore ——— 

ſhe left him to manage his affairs as be pleaſed, without giving 

herſelf any concern. Beſides, ſhe could expect from him 

only a bare diverſion to the arms of Spain, which probably 

would laſt no longer than required by the intereſts of France. 

Henry's conduct gave her no room to expect any thing far- 

ther, ſince he had left the Spaniards unmoleſted in Bretagne, 

though her greateſt danger was from thence. And indeed, in The Spa- 

July this year, the Spaniards, who were ſettled in __ per wary 

made a deſcent in Cornwall and burnt ſome villages *, . Tho' ; 

this expedition was inconſiderable, it however obliged Eliza- July | 

beth to be upon her guard, and demonſtrated the neceflity of Suunden. 

diſlodging the common enemy from that province. But the © * 

intereſt of England was not the motive of Henry's actions. | 

It was not of Elizabeth only that the king of France com- Henry com- N 

plained after the loſs of Cambray. He accuſed alſo the ſtates — of the 1 

of the United Provinces of violating their alliance with him, Camden. 1 

in ſuffering a town of that importance to be taken, and 

threatened to make a ſeparate peace. The ſtates, ſeeing the who ſend 

advantage of a war between France and Spain, appeaſed the _ oe 
king with a round ſum of money, two regiments, and a con- NE 

ſiderable quantity of corn. 

This proceeding of the ſtates cauſed Elizabeth to tell them *, Elizabeth 

ſince they had money enough to lend the king of France, they — - 

were doubtleſs able to pay their debts, and therefore ſhe de- ment {> 

manded to be reimburſed of what ſhe had advanced for them. debt. 

Adding, that unleſs ſpeedy ſatisfaction was given her, by a 3 

diſcharge of part of the debt, and an aſſurance of the re- 

mainder within ſuch a time, ſhe would take proper meaſures 

to do herſelf juſtice. The ftates being thus preſſed, had re- 

courſe to intreaties and ſubmiſſions to appeaſe her. They 

repreſented, that the ſtate of their affairs did not permit them 

to ſatisfy her. But as excuſes ſignified little, they urged their 

treaty with her, by which they were not obliged to repay her, 

till the end of the war. She replicd, that when ſhe aſſiſted 

them, they were reduced to a deplorable ſtate, and ſhe ſhowed | 

her bounty and generoſity in not requiring a reimburſement {i 
= till after the peace, becauſe it was not likely they ſhould. be 


on England, | 
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99 P. 383. one man. Theſe were the only Spa- | | 
| r They came only with four gallies, niards that ever ſet foot in England as 1 
= and burat St. Paul's church, which enemies. Camden, p. 583. | | 


| * alone in the fields, beſides Mouſe- $ By fir Thomas Bodley her envoy to N | | 
05 We, Neulin, and Penlance, three poor the States, Camden, p. 58 5. * 1 
V able 1 
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The difte- 
rences ac- 
commodated 
for a time. 
Camden. 


Complaints 


tovns. 


Camden. 


Sir Walter 


upon a ſe- 
cond voyage 
into Ame- 
rica, 
Camden, 
Act. Pub, 
Kvi, p. 277. 
| by 49 
Affairs ß 
Ireland. 
Camden. 


t The charges of which were com- 
puted at 40,000 l. a year. Beſides that, 
they promiſed to pay 20,000 1, ſterling 
for ſome years: and upon the concluſion 
of a peace, a yeatly ſum of - 10,000 J. 

for four years, Camden, p. 586. 
y Sir Thomas Baſkerville was ap- 
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Eliz. able to pay her before. But fince they were rich enough to 
1595. lend the king of France money, it was evidently in their 
— power to reimburſe her. That therefore the article of the 
treaty on which they inſiſted, | ought naturally to be thus in- 
terpreted, That they ſhould, not be in a condition to repay 
ber beſore the concluſion of the war. There were great 
and even warm conteſts upon this ſubject. But at laſt the 
affair was adjuſted for a time, on theſe conditions: 
ſtates ſhould promiſe for the future to pay the Engliſh forces in 
their ſervice, and to join the queen's flect with a certain 


number of ſhips, in caſe ſhe ſhould. be attacked by the Spa- 


Elizabeth had alſo a conteſt to maintain with the Hanſe- 
of the Hanfe towns, who complained to the diet of the Empire, that their 
corn was ſeized by the Engliſh in Portugal, and their privi— 
leges infringed, formerly granted them by Edward III, A; 
this aftair Was more warmly puſhed ſome. years after, I ſhall 
' have occaſion to ſpeak of it elſewhere, | 
This year, ſir Walter Raleigh made, at his own charge, 2 
Rarigh £9 ſecond expedition into America, from, which he reaped no 
great advantage, The queen likewiſe fitted out twenty-ſix 
ips to carry the war into that country, under the command 
of ſir Francis Drake and fir John Hawkins *, 
Spaniards had taken great precautions, the Engliſh admirals 
performed nothing memorable. Nay, they both died in this 


orris, as I ſaid, was diſpatched into Ireland to command 

the forces againſt the rebels, at the head, of which was the 
earl of Tir-oen. The jealouſy which aroſe between that 
2 and the lord Ruft lieutenant of Ireland, was the rea- 
on the Engliſh made no greater progreſs in that kingdom. 

The earl of Tir- oen even obtained a truce, upon giving hopes 
he would lay down his arms, and ſubmit to the queen. But 
this was only a feint to gain time till the arrival of the ſuc- 
cours promiſed him from Spain. 
ſome years; but my deſign is not to relate the Iriſh attairs, 
which would require a ſeparate hiſtory. Befides, the man- 
ner in which hiſtorians deliver them is ſo confuſed, and tie 
Iriſh names as well of perſons as places are ſo barbarous ard 


hat the 


But as the 


The war was continued for 


pointed general of the land- forces. Ri. 
mer's Foed, tom, xvi, p. 277. He and 
captain Troughton had a warm cnggge. 
ment, near Cuba, with the Spaniſh fleet 
that was come to intercept them; bi 
the Engliſh fleet. got clear of thei 


Caniden, p. 585. hard 


hard to remember, that it is difficult to form a clear idea of Eliz. 
this war *. 1596. 

Whatever reſolution had been made by Elizabeth to con- 
cern herſelf no more with the affairs of France, ſhe was how- Succeſs of 
ever forced to take other meaſures, by reaſon of the great ſuc- ator ror | 
ceſs of the Spaniſh arms in that kingdom. Cardinal Albert prance. ' 
of Auſtria, who had ſucceeded his brother Erneſt in the go- Mezerai, 1 
vernment of the Low Countries, arrived there the beginning Semden. 


of the year 1596. He immediately made great preparations — thy . 


— I” —— —  —— 


— ————  ——_ 
- — 


as if he intended to relieve La Fere, which had been for ſome 
time blockaded by the French king, and at laſt beſieged in 
form, But ſuddenly, after throwing ſuccours into the town, 
the archduke marched to Calais and inveſted it. "This place 
had been formerly of great repute, but whether from the 
change in the method of beſieging towns, or from being ne- 
elected ſince it was recovered by France, it was now of little 
note. Henry alarmed at the ſiege, diſpatched Sancy into Henry de- I 
England to demand ſuccours. The marſhal de Bouillon —_— | 
quickly followed him, and ſo preſſed the queen, that ſhe or- ps! 
dered eight thouſand men to be ready under the command of Camdea. 
the earl of Eſſex. But ſhe 8 in caſe the ſiege was Thuanus. 
raiſed by the Engliſn, to have the town delivered to them, 
ſince it was in effect loſt to France. The marſhal and Sancy 
evaded this demand, by ſaying, they had no inſtructions upon 1 
that ſubject, knowing the king had rather ſee the place in the 
hands of the Spaniards than reſtored to the Engliſh. So, un- 
der pretence that the relief of Calais was too preſſing to allow 
ume to diſcuſs that propoſal, they fo managed, that the queen | 
> gave orders for the imbarkation of the troops. But at the Calais taken 
fame time, new came that the place was taken, after a re- d _ Spa- 
* liftance but of twelve days. Then the archduke alſo took —_ 
Adres wich the fame caſe. This was the fixth place taken 
* from France by the Spaniards within a year. The ſuccours 
: deſigned for Calais not having been ready in time, the new- 
+ levied troops were diſmiſſed; but the queen lent money to 
Henry on the ſecurity of his two ambaſſadors. 
* Mean time, the queen having advice that the king of Spain Elizabeth | 
Was FN to invade England and Ireland, reſolved to pre- nd 2 fleet | 
Vent him. For that purpoſe, the fitted out a fleet of one hun- Spain. 1 | 
drxed and fifty ſail, with two and twenty Dutch ſhips and ſeven Camden, | 


* thouſand ſoldiers, Chatles Howard commanded as admiral, — 1 
* ww This | ih 
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2 year, on Novemb. 19, died, died ſir Roger Williams, and ſir Thomas 1 
1 in his confinement in the Tower, Philip Morgan, two brave officers, Camden, 1 1 
; ks cart of Arundel. Dugdale's p. 587, | k | { l 
& var0g, vol. ii. p. 277.— This year alſo 8 | 3 | 


and 
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and the earl of Eſſex was appointed general of the land 


forces *. 

The fleet failed from Plymouth the beginning of June, and 
kept at a diſtance from the coafts of France and Spain, for 
fear of alarming the Spaniards, the commanders intending to 
ſurprize Cadiz. It was with great joy that they learned from 
the maſter of an Iriſh veſfel returning from that port, that 
every thing there was in the greateſt ſecurity : "That the gar- 


Eliz. 


of the Eng- 
th to Cadiz, 


_ 3 


Stow, 


S946. riſon was weak, and the port full of ſhips of war, galeons, 
= 18. gallies, and merchant-men freighted for the Indies. This 
uyanus,s 


news filling them with hopes, they arrived the 20th of June 
on the weſt- ſide of the ifle of Cadiz, and at their approach 
the Spaniſh ſhips retired to the Puntals. Ihe next day the 
Engliſh attacked them with great reſolution 7, but met with 
ſo warm a reception, that the fight laſted from break of day 
till noon, At laſt, the Spaniards deſpairing to make a longer 
defence, reſolved to fink their ſhips, and eſcape to land. 
Their admiral-ſhip called the St. Philip was burnt to aſhes, 
with two others near her, the Spaniards themſelves ſetting it 
on fire to prevent its falling into the hands of the Engliſh, 
The St. Matthew and St. Andrew were taken, and moſt of 
the others ran aſhore. 

During the engagement at ſea, the earl of Eſſex with eight 
hundred men landed at the Puntals, and marched directly to 
Cadiz. Three or four hundred paces from the city, he met 
with five hundred Spaniards, who, when they faw him, re- 
tired into the town, and were ſo cloſely purſued, that the 
Engliſh had like to have entered with them. The conflerna- 
tion was fo great in the town, that before any meaſures could 
be taken for its defence, the Engliſh had time to force the 

ate * and throw themſelves into the town. Though they 
found ſome reſiſtance in the ſtreets, yet in half an hour they 
made themſelves maſters of the market-place, Then the 
garriſon and inhabitants retired into the caſtle and town- 


x The fleet was divided into four 
ſquadrons ; whereof the firſt was com- 
manded by the lord admiral Howard, 
the ſecond by the earl of Eſſex, the third 
by the lord Thomas Howard, and the 
fourth by fir Walter Raleigh. The 
officers of the army (of which the Jord 
admiral and the earl of Eſſex were joint 
generals) were, fir Francis Vere lord. 
marſhal, fir r Wingfield camp-maſ- 
ter genera), fir Conyers Clifford ſerjeant- 
major, fir George Carew maſter of the 
grdnance, The colonels were, Robert 


George Carew, fir Robert Croſs, &. 


earl of Suſſex, fir Chriſtopher Blum, 
fir Thomas Gerrard, fir Richard Wing. 
field, fir Edward Wingfield captain of 
the voluntiers; Anthony Afhley wi 
ſecretary at war, Stow, p. 772. Cam- 
den, p. 591. : 

y This was done by the lord Thoms 
Howard, fir Walter Raleigh, fir Ibe- 
mas Southwell, fir Francis Vere, hi 


Camden, p. 592- 
z It was done by 
Idem, P+ 593. 


fir Francis Ven 


houſe, 


3 
a. 
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eld, was killed, Ibid, 
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houſe, but the ſame or the following day, were obliged to Eliz. 
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ſurrender. By the capitulation, they were to have their lives 
on payment of ſeventy thouſand ducats, for which four prin- 
cipal citizens were given in hoſtage *. The town being thus 
in the power of the Engliſh, the earl of Eſſex turned out all 
the inhabitants, and then ordered to be carried on board a 
great quantity of filver, ammunition, and other valuable 
things, beſides what the ſoldiers had plundered, 

On the other hand, admiral Howard fent fir Walter Ra- 
leigh to burn the merchant-ſhips at Port-Real. "The admi- 
ral was offered two millions of ducats for their ranſom, , but 
rejected the offer, ſaying, he came to burn and not to ran- 
ſom the ſhips. Mean time, the duke of Medina found means 
to unload ſome of theſe ſhips and fire others, to deprive the 
Engliſh of their riches. Beſides the merchantmen, the king 
of Spain loſt two galeons, taken by the Englith, with above a 
hundred braſs guns, thirteen men of war, eleven ſhips 
freighted for the Indies, and thirteen others, without reckon- 
ing the ſtores prepared for the intended expedition againſt 
England. The Engliſh eſtimated his loſs at twenty millions 
of ducats. 

The earl of Eſſex propoſed in a council of war to keep 
Cadiz, and even offered to ſtay there, provided he might 
have four hundred men and three months proviſions; but his 
advice was not followed, every one being impatient to return 
with his plunder to England. So the fleet ſet fail, after burning July 3. 
the town with ſome adjacent villages. While the fleet was 
failing for England, a north wind ariſing, the earl of Eſſex 
propoſed to ſteer for the Azores, and wait for the Indian 
carracks : but he was not heard, every one fearing to loſe what 
he had gained. 

The queen received theſe brave men with great marks of Mort fica- 
eſteem, and expreſſed her acknowledgment of the ſervice 1 ff 
they had done her. But the carl of Eflex met with a mor- Elle. 
tication on his arrival at court, for having, before his de- Canvea, 
| Parture, recommended Sir Thomas Bodley to be ſecretaty of 
| Nate, the queen, without regarding his recommendation, had 
| conterred that office on ſir Robert Cecil the lord treafurer's 
; on, who was not his friend. Some days after, he had alſo 


1596. 


* 
3 
+ 
3 
2 
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* 
* 
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* N 8 | | | 
ie vexation to ſee Francis Vere made governor of the Brie! e, 


N 


2 Spaniards were to pay 520,000 b Twelre hundred picces of ordnance, 
3 * (or, according to Stow, 620,000) ſays Stow, were either taken or funk in — 
N = o give forty hoſtages, No Engliſh- the ſea, p. 775. 
n of note, except ſir John Wiog- c Upon the lord Sheffield's voluntary 
| reſignation, Camden, p. 594. 
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Eliz. though he had ſtrongly ſollicited for another. This con- 
1596. vinced him that his credit was declining, and his uneaſineſs at 
ih, engaged him in extravagant projects which colt him hi; 
. 
Elizabeth The king of Spain having been ſor ſome time unable to 
eee oe Purſue: his, deſigns againſt . Elizabeth. renewed her 
——— applications to the ſtates of the United Provinces for payment 
Grotius, of her arrears. 'I he ſtates, to be excuſed, alledged the ſame 
reaſons as before, which were no better received. The queen 
ſaid, it was unjuſt het payment, ſhould, depend on a peace, 
which the ſtatcs might defer as long as they pleaſed. That 
beſides, the treaty he had made with them contained in ey. 
preſs terms, that the war ſhould continue no longer than ſhe 
ſaw convenient. But the ſtates pretended, this article was in- 
ſerted in the treaty only in honour to her. This conteſt held 


s 
* 
* 
* 
4 
* 


till the report of new preparations in Spain for an invaſion 0 

England cauſed the queen to ceaſe by degrees her ſolicitations, | 
The truth is, the ſtates delayed to pay her, not fo much ou: WW 
of inability, as to keep her always attached to their intereſt. te 
On the other hand, the queen did not make theſe preſſing h 
inſtances for want of money, but becauſe ſhe would not hate F 


her payment depend on the ſucceſs of the affairs of her 
debtors. They were then able to pay, but ſhe knew not 
what alterations time might produce. 
A new treaty When the mar hal de Bouillon was ſent into England to 
3 demand aid, he had made ſome propoſal of a ſtricter alliance 
3 between France and England. But the French king had ne- 
Camden, glected the affair, becauſe he ſaw Elizabeth upon her guard, 
benny and unwilling to furniſh him with either men or money, but 
Stow, upon good grounds. Mean while, the deſigns and preparations 
of the Spaniard becoming publick, Henry believed Elizabett 
would be more tractable, and he might treat with her upon bet- 
ter terms. In this belief he diſpatched the marſhal de Bouillon 
and Sancy into England, to negotiate with the queen a league 
offenſive and defentive. The treaty was. ſoon concluded, is 
the queen was afraid the ill ſituation of the king's affairs would 
Articlcsot its force him to a ſeparate peace with Spain. The principal a. 
Carte, ticles of the league were, That the queen ſhould furniſh four 
thouſand men for the defence of Picardy and Normandy : Thi 
the king of France, in caſe the queen was invaded, ſhould fin 
the like number for the defence of England, not to ſerve 200i: We 
fifty miles from the ſca: That neither of the two co] 4 
ſhould make peace without the conſent of the other. By * eg cn 
ſecret article it was agreed, that Elizabeth ſhould thus in e pre 


tur 


4 


* 
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Farniſh no more than two thouſand men 4. Very probably, Eliz. 
Elizabeth concluded this league with France, with the ſole 
view of keeping Henry engaged in the Spaniſh war, by means 
of the ſupplies ſhe was to ſend him. But it is unlike] „ the 
expected the fame aſſiſtance in caſe of need, becauſe — 
could not himſelf be without the Engliſh auxiliaries. On the 
other hand; Henry knowing that Elizabeth had conſented to 
the treaty from the fole motive of intereſt, ſcrupled not to 
act on the ſame motive; that is, to uſe the queen's aſſiſtance, 
till he could with honour diſengage himſelf from a war he had 
ſo unſeaſonably declared againit Spain. There are few leazues 
but what” have the like foundation. Wherefore they are 
commonly ſeen to ceaſe, when the intereſt of one of the 
parties begins to change. The ſtates of the United Pro- The fates 
vinces entered into the league, with ſome additional articles % received 
which concerned them in particular. But Elizabeth's jea- Thushus. 
louſy of their attachment to France, retarded ſome time the 
concluſion of their treaty. She pretended, they ought - not 
to come into it as ſovereigns, but as aſſociated towns which 
had put themſelves under her protection. But the king of 
France prevailed with her to deſiſt from that pretenſion. 

Philip II. was inraged to be prevented by Elizabeth, and The king of 
to be unable to defend his own dominions, he who had his ain makes 


whole life been ſo greedy of thoſe of others. So, reſolving * e 


1 ; neither to deſiſt from his projects, nor ſuffer Elizabeth to en- quer Eng- 
f joy the ſatisfaction of her 


appy ſucceſs, he determined to mow IS 
make another effort, not only to be revenged of Elizabeth, X 


f but alſo to conquer England. Though he had received great 
damage from the Engliſh, yet as it was only in one of the 


places where he made his preparations, he ſtill believed him- 
+ ſelf in condition to purſue his deſigns. He therefore aſſem- 


bled all the ſhips he had left, freighted many foreign ones, 


and by that means had a formidable fleet, when Elizabeth 
thought him entirely unable to act againſt her. This fleet failed. 
from Liſbon to take up the land- forces at Fariola, and then 
© ſteered directly for England. But a violent ſtorm arifing His fleet dif- 


in the midſt of the voyage, ſeveral of the ſhips were loſt, 3 9 
and the reſt ſo diſperſed, that the fleet was rendered unſervice- EM: 

© able for this year. Thus Elizabeth had the pleaſure to hear 

t was unable to hurt her, before ſhe knew of its ſailing. But 


d Gilbert Talbot earl of Shrewtbury, Sir Henry Unton deceaſed ; and to in- 


h ves ſent ambaſſador. to France, to ſee veſt Henry with the order of the garter» 


che kin . , 
f K to this treaty ; and alſo Camden, p. 595. See an account of 


Ir Sir Anthony Milimay to be his maguificent Z oception, in Stow, p. 
een s ambaſſador, in the zoom of 777. 
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Eliz. not to be expoſed again to the like danger, ſhe took care to 
1597. fortify the places where the Spaniards could moſt eaſily have 
landed e, if heaven had not blaſted their projects f. 
Battle of In the beginning of the year 1597,- during a moſt ſevere 
Turnhout in winter, prince Maurice gained a battle againſt the Spaniards 
8 at Turnhout. But on the other ſide, in March, Hernando 
The Spa- Tellez Portocarrero governor of Dourlens, found means to 
nde fur- ſurprize Amiens. This accident diſturbed the ſecret nego- 
prize Ami tiations of peace, which by the mediation of the pope were 
Thuanus, on foot between Henry and Philip. The treaty was now 
Mezerai, well advanced without Elizabeth's knowledge, notwithſtand- 
ing Henry's late treaty with her, of which the principal ar. 
ticle was, that no peace ſhould be made without a mutual 
conſent. 
Philip forms Philip II. relying on a ſeparate peace with France, had re- 
projects a= ſolved to make an effort againſt Ireland, where he had cor- 
Face te reſpondents, and even prepared a fleet to execute his deſign, 
Camden, The notice the queen received of it, made her reſolve to pre- 
The eneen vent him, as ſhe had often done with ſucceſs. For that pur- 
ſends a flect poſe, ſhe equipped a fleet of ſix-ſcore veſſels, with fix thou- 
— ſand land- forces, and gave the command to the earl of Eſlex *, 
Camden. The carl's project was to fail to the Groyne, and deſtroy the 
Thuanus. armament Preparing there, then to wait at the Azores for the 
Stow. Spaniſh fleet returning from the Indies. But contrary winds, 
* ſtorms, and a quarrel betwixt the earl of Eſſex and ſir Walter 
which re- Raleigh, broke theſe meaſures, and the fleet returned to Eng- 
1 land without any memorable action. It is necdleſs therefore 
l N to be more particular concerning an expedition from which 
| thing of mo- Elizabeth received but little advantage. I ſhall only ſay, that 
ment, whilſt the Engliſh were returning, a fleet from Fariola was 1 
ſteering the ſame courſe, in order to make a deſcent in Cornwal, x 2 


V 

e She cauſed the following caſtles to Puckering lord keeper of the great ſeal, I: 
be fortified, Sandsfort, Portland, Hurſt, who was ſucceeded by fir Ihomas Eget— | 4 
Southſea, Calſhot, St. Andrew's, and ton maſter of the rolls, Stow, p. 77! h, 
St, Maudit's. Camden, p. 594. Camden, p. 596. : a 
f This year, Thomas Arundel of g The flect was divided into the . fu; 
Wardour returned to England, after ſquadrons. The firſt commanded by w] 
having done the emperor fignal ſervice. the earl of Effex ; the ſecond by tus x = 


againſt the Turks, and been, as a re- lord Thomas Howard; and the third 
watd for it, created count of the Holy by fir Walter Raleigh, Charl-s Blonnt 
Empire; the queen was highly offended lord Montjoy commanded the land- 
at Arundel's accepting that title, as the forces under the earl of Elix, fir Fran- 
reader may ſee in Camden, p. 595, Kc. cis Vere was marſhal de camp, - . 
and Rymer's Foed, tom. 16. p. 284, George Carew lieutenant of the c : 

239, 301.—-Within the courſe of this nance, and fir Chiiftopher Blount fir ; h 
year died Henry Carey lord Hunſdon; colonel, Camden, p. 597. Sten, f. 
fir Francis Knolles; as allo fir John 783, 


2 
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But a tempeſt from the north ſo diſperſed the two fleets, 
that they could not even get ſight of each other. 

The earl of Eſſex being returned to court about the end 
of October, met with a freſh cauſe of diſcontent. The 
queen had created admiral Howard earl of Nottingham, and 
inſerted in his patent, that it was for his ſervices to his country 
in 1588 againſt the flect of Spain, and afterwards in taking 
the town of Cadiz jointly with the carl of Eſſex. This pa- 
tent oftended the carl, who thought himſelf affronted by the 
queen, in her aſcribing any ſhare of the taking of Cadiz to the 
admiral. Beſides, bythis creation the new earl of Nottingham 
was to take place of him by an act of Henry VIII. which 
gave the precedence to the lord high-ſteward, the lord chancel- 
lor, the lord treaſurer, the lord preſident, the lord privy-ſeal, 
the lord chamberlain, the lord high-conitable, the earl mar- 
ſhal, the lord high-admiral, and the lord Reward, who are 
called the great officers of the crown, before all the peers of 
equal degree d. But the queen, to foften his reſentment, 
created him earl-marſhal of England, which preſerved him 
the precedence of the lord-admiral. 

The Hans-towns, as I ſaid, had made great complaints to 
the diet of the empire, concerning the corn taken from them 
in Portugal, and their privileges loſt in England. Elizabeth 
ſent an ambaſſador to the diet to anſwer theſe accuſations. 
He repreſented, That the Hans-towns, by the abuſe of their 
privileges, had cauſed them to be anulled by an act of par- 
liament in the reign of Edward IV. "That afterwards Mary 
had for a time ſuſpended the execution of that act; but at laſt, 
even in her reign, thoſe privileges had been entirely aboliſhed, 
for which he alledged ſeveral reaſons mentioned in Edward's 
reign. "That as to the ſeizure of their ſhips in Portugal, they 
were freighted with proviſions for the Spaniards, and by the 
law of nations the Engliſh could ſeize proviſions which were 
carrying to their enemies, and even confiſcate the ſhips, which, 
however, were reſtored to the owners. "This affair ſeemed 
ſuppreſſed, and it had not been mentioned for two years, 
when ſuddenly the emperor, at the ſollicitation of the lane 
* towns, prohibited the commerce of the Engliſh merchants, 
| Called the Adventurers, with the empire. This obliged the 
g yrom to prohibit the commerce of the Hans-towns in Eng- 
5 an 4 


h The chancellor, treaſurer, preſi- privy-ſeal, above all of their degree 
dent of - the council, privy-ſeal, being only, See Statut, 31 Henry VIII. c. 
* fit above dukes in parliament, 10. 

he reſt of the great officers ſit after the 
N n 3 Mean 
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Eliz. Mean time, the king of France was greatly embaraſſed, 
1597. fince the Spaniards were become maſters of Amiens, from 
whence they could make, incurſions to the gates of Paris. He 
Henry de- reſolved therefore at any rate to recover that place, and formed 
* the ſiege about the end of May. At the ſame time, he ſum- 
9 moned queen Elizabeth to ſend him four thouſand men, ac- 
Camden. cording to their treaty, The qucen anſwered, ſhe was ready 
Her anſwer. to ſend the forces, provided he would pay them, becauſe her 
expences 1n equipping a fleet, and maintaining an army in 
Ireland, rendered her unable.. "Troops without money did 
Henry not ſuit with Henry, whoſe exchequer was exhauſted. Wherc- 
ure” war aig fore, to induce Elizabeth to comply with his demand, he - 
withoat her, dered her to be told, that offers of peace had been made him, 
Camden, with the reſtitution of all his places, except Calais and Aries, 
Mezeral. if he would abandon England. He meant to inſinuate, that 
it was ſolely on her account he had refuſed a ſeparate 
peace, though in truth, the ſurprize of Amiens was the real 
cauſe of the diſcontinuance of the treaty, which he would 
not have begun without her participation, if he had retained 
the leaſt regard for her. However, the queen, yet ignorant 
of the ſecret, told him, by her ambaſlador, ſhe could never 
believe that ſo great a prince would violate a ſolemn treaty ſo 
lately made, and confirmed with reciprocal oaths. She 
prayed him to look into the treaty, where he would find this 
She juſtifies article in expreſs terms: The queen of England ſhall ſend 
8 * this year, four thouſand foot to ſerve the king for the ſpace 
words of the © of ſix months: "They ſhall likewiſe ſerve him as long in 
treaty, the following years, if the queen of England's affairs will 
* conveniently permit, in which point the king of France is 
to take her honour and conſcience for ſecurity.” That 
therefore it was manifeſt, the treaty was not violated by her, 
as ſhe oftered to ſend forces, provided he would promite to 
pay them. All this ended at laſt, in what probably Henry 
propoſed, which was, that Elizabeth, inſtead of forces, ſhou!d 
Camden. ſupply him with money. For ſecurity, Henry offered her Calais, 
provided the would recover it within ſuch a time with her own 
forces. This was ingaging her to make a diverſion more advan- 
tagious to France, than the four thouſand men he demanded, 
It was even uncertain, whether the town could be taken with- 
in the limited time, which probably would have been very 
ſhort. But Elizabeth was not to be thus enſnared, eſpecially 
as ſhe knew, the king of France had rather ſee Calais in the 
hands of the Spaniards than of the Engliſh. But the te. 
taking of Amiens, which ſurrendered in September, finiſhed 
this diſpute. "It 
„ The 
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The ſurrender of Amiens renewed the negotiations between Eliz. 
France and Spain, which had been interrupted. Henry's 1597. 


conduct on this occaſion did not correſpond with the ſervices 
he had received from Elizabeth in his moſt preſſing neceſſi- Henry nego- 
ties. He deferred to acquaint her, that a peace was abſolutely dass a peace 
| : a j ay with Spain, 
neceſſary for him, till he had privately ſettled the principal without the 
articles. He thought, probably, as Elizabeth had only con- participation 
ſulted her own intereſt in their league, he might likewiſe con- Elisabeth. 
ſider only his own advantage. Such a principle allows the > — 
breach of any alliance without ſcruple. He could not how- 
ever ſo ſecretly tranſact the affair, but Elizabsth had notice 
of his 9 and deſigns. For that reaſon ſhe called a Diexes, 
parliament ito demand an aid in ſuch a juncture, intimating, p. 522, Ke. 
ſhe was going to be abandoned by her ally, though he ſtill 79» =ihens. 
. not to treat without her. "The parliament per- nts: 
cciving, the danger of an immediate invaſion, voted an extra- ment gran's 
ordinary ſupply, on condition it ſhould not be drawn into a _ mp 
precedent *, hol 8 
Elizabeth knew Henry was treating with Spain, but was EFF 
ignorant the peace was now almoſt concluded, and the ens, peace 
more, as he had deſired her to ſend ambaſiadors to ſettle the without his 
points on which they were to treat. She ſent therefore Tho- ere 
mas Wilks, Sir Robert Cecil, and John Herbert maſter of re- Thar. 
queſts. Tbe firſt died preſently after his arrival at Paris. Stow. 
The two others waited on the king at Angers, to know upon 
what terms the negotiation {tood with Spain, Henry gave a 
general anſwer, declaring, he wanted a peace, and that the 


weltare of his people, which he preferred to all other con- 


i This parliament met at Weſtmin- 
fter October 24. 1597, and was dif- 
ſolved February 9 1598. D'ewes, p. 522 
- --The acts made in this parlament 
were theſe: 1, An act for the puniſh- 
ment of rogues, vagabonds, and ſturdy 
beggars, By this ſtatute, all the fol- 
lowing perſons ate to be adjudged rogues 
and vagabonds, People that go about 


begging, as poor ſcholars ; or on pre- 


tence of loſſes by fire or ſhipwreck ; 
collectors for gaols z or perſons delivered 
out of gaol, and begging for their fees : 
ſuch as uſe any ſub'ſe craft, or unlaw- 
ful games; fortune · tellers; gypſies; 
fencers; bear- wa ds; common players, 
and minſtrels; juglers; tinkers; ped- 
lers and petty chapmen; fellows not 
working for reaſonable wages, when 
they are able, and the like, Their pu- 
nichment is to be whipped, and ſent 


Nn4 


from pariſh to pariſh, by the officer in 
cach, the next ſtraight way to the pariſh 
where they were born, or laſt dwe!t for 
the ſpace of a whole vear, 2. An act 
for erecting of hoſpitals, houſes of cor- 
rection, and work-houſcs for the poor, 
3. One for the increaſe of marines, 
and maintenance of the navigaticn, 3. 
An act againſt lewd and wandering per- 
ſons, pretending to be ſoldiers or mari- 
ners, and travelling without teſtimonials 
from juſtices of peace, 

k The laity granted three ſubſidies of 
2 8. 8 d. in the pound of goods, and 4 8. 
of lands, with fix fifteenths and teaths, 
The clergy gave three ſubſidies to be 
paid on fix ſeveral days. Thete feve- 
ral ſubſidies were granted without any 
oppoſition or difficulty, See D Ewes, 
p. 569. 
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ſiderations, abſolutely required it. Cecil anſwered, the queen 
his miſtreſs deſired it no leſs, but wanted to know upon what 
conditions it was propoſed by. the king of Spain, and whether 
the ſtates of the United Provinces were to be included. Henry 
replied, the king of Spain offered to. reſtore«a!l the places 
taken in France, Calais not excepted; that this offer could 
not be rejected, without expoſing his kingdom to utter ruin, 
Adding, he would ſoon cauſe the king of Spain to grant ho- 
naurable conditions to the queen and the United Provinces, 
This was ſufficient to ſhow the ambaſſadors, that the peace 
between France and Spain was already concluded, and no care 
taken of Henry's allies. Elizabeth having ſome intelligence 
of it, ordered her ambaſſadors to complain to the king ; and 
the ambaſiadors of the ſtates received alſo the ſame order; 
from their maſters. But Henry, not to hear himſelf re— 
proached, which muſt have been very mortifying to him, ap- 
pointed commiſſioners to treat with the ambaſſadors, inſtead 
of granting the audience they demanded. The commitfioners 
and the ambaſſadors being met, Oldeubarnevelt, one of the 
ſtates ambaſſadors, ſpoke boldly of the inſincerity wherewith 
the king had treated his maſters. He adjured the king, 
though abſent, to declare in his conſcience, if he thought it 
becoming a prince, to ſeparate from his allics without any 
rovocation. Then, to confound the French commiſſioners, 
bo read aloud the treaty of league, concluding with theic 


words: © That ſome kings preferred their private interelts to 


Camden, 


their alliances ; but that this often proved fatal to them; 
for when princes have parted with their faith and honour, 
© it is in vain to think of ſupporting themſelves by mere 
power .“ The chancellor, who was one of the commil- 
ſioners, anſwered the ambaſlador, that what he faid deſerved 
great regard, and ſhould be reported to the king, proteſting, 
however, that France could not ſubſiſt without peace. 


Cecil ſpoke next, and ſaid, That being impowered only to 


treat of a general peace, fince the ſtates of the United Pro- 
vinces were not to be included in the king's treaty with Spain, 
he could procecd no farther. Then, after a juſtification 6: 
Elizabeth's conduct, and a bold cenſure of the — king's, 
he demanded time to inform the queen of what paſſed, Pu 
his demand being eluded, he prayed the commiſſioners to fe. 
mind the king of the oath he had taken before God and 


1 Then he propoſed, that if the king men to aſſiſt in it, and furniſh twenty. 
of France would lay aſide the thoughts five men of war; and at the ſame ut 
of peace, and beſiege Calais, the ſtates Jay ſiege to ſoma other place, to div 
would advance pay for ſeven thouſand tlie enemies forces. Camden, p. ws 

man, 


| 
OF ENGLAND. 3533 iff 
man. He concluded with ſaying, That the queen expected Eliz. 


to be repaid, the ſums lent the king in his preſſing neceſſities: 1 598. 
But whatever the ambaſladors alledged fignihed nothing, 


ſince the peace between France and Spain was concluded, and i 
nothing was wanting but the formality of having it publickly | 
| 


ſigned by plenipotentiaries, who were to meet at Vervins. „ 
Elizabeth was extremely provoked with the French king's Elizabeth | 
proceedings, and the more, as ſhe ſaw ne other cauſe which __ | 
could oblige him to negotiate a peace without giving her no- . | 
tice, than complaiſance to the pope and the king of Spain. | 
It is certain, Henry might have diſengaged himſelf with ſome 
appearance of good faith, if he had but pretended an unwill- 
ingneſs to treat without his allies, and afterwards, upon the dit- 
ficulties which ſhould ariſe, had urged the neceſſity he was 
under of making a peace. But concluding it without their 
knowledge, he clearly diſcovered, that he preferred the king 
of Spam's intereſt before that of his ancient allies. This was 
indeed his character. He was fo impatient to ſee himſelf in | 
peaceable poſſeſſion of the crown of France, that to compaſs 
his ends, he never ſcrupled to facrifice his old friends, who iq 
were unable to hurt him, to his moſt mortal enemies, who 1 
might ſtill create him diſturbance. He had no perſon about "nl 
him who dared to cenſure ſuch a conduct ; but in Elizabeth it 
he found one of an equal rank, who uſed him with leſs cere- ' 
mony. She ſent him a letter, in which, after other ſevere Writes to U 
expreſſions, ſhe told him, That if in temporal concerns, him a letter y 
0 . . „full of re- 
there was ſuch a thing as a ſin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, it ntment. | 
© was doubtleſs ingratitude : That if he had obtained advan- Camden. | 
© tagious terms from Spain, he ought to thank England for | 
them: And that ſolemn oaths, and mutual compacts, were | 
never intended for ſnares, unleſs by the worſt of men.” | 
Henty was ſtung with theſe reproaches, but as they admitted 
| of no reply, choſe to take no notice of them. He excuſed 14 
8 himſelf upon the urgent neceſſity which forced him to make Fl 
peace, and endeavoured to perſuade Elizabeth, that whereas 
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he had hitherto been only a burden to her, he would for the | 
future give her marks of his acknowledgment, in procuring | 
| 
| 
| 


her a fafe and honourable peace, and in never forſaking her 
* intereſts. But this was only words, which were not much 
* _ Tegarded bythe queen. | 
. During theſe tranfa&tions, ſome articles of little moment, He figns the 
which had remained undecided, were finiſhed at Vervins. pul OW 
ezerai owns, the peace might have been concluded and May 10. 
ſigned in leſs than three weeks, if Henry had not affected to Thuanus, 1 
ſuad . . . 
Perluade the public he would not abandon his allies, But all 
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this tended only to obtain for the ambaſſadors of England and 
of the ſtates, an admiſſion to the conferences, without any de- 
claration of what, he would do in their favour. But Philip, 
who knew how far he ſhould be ſollicited, remained inflexible, 
and would never grant a, power to his plenipotentiarics to treat 
either with England or the ſtates. At laſt, after Henry had 
made all the neceſiary excuſes to clear himſelf to the publick, 
he gave orders to his plenipotentiaries to ſign the treaty, pro- 
miling however his allies, that.he would not ratify it till 
forty days after, as if that time had been ſuftczent to make 
their peace with the Spaniard, who even refuſed to treat with 
them. Mean while, he exhorted them, whether ſeriouſly or 
jeſtingly, to embrace the opportunity he was procuring chem. 
T his peace was ſigned at Vervins the ſecond of May, and la- 
tied by Henry the 12th of June. 

It was now incumbent upon the queen and the ſtates to 
take proper meaſures to ſuſtain the war againſt all the forces 
of Spain; and, in order to this, Elizabeth ſent Francis Vere 
to the ſtates to know their reſolution. Mean while, it was 
debated in council, whether 1t was proper to make peace or 
continue the war. The council being divided upon this quei- 
tion, ſeveral reaſons were alledged on both ſides. But the 
qucen, who knew perfectly her intereſt, readily declared for 
war. She perceived, that in making a ſeparate peace, as it 
would have been very caſy, ſhe ſhould oblige the ſtates to put 
themſclves again under the Spaniſh yoke. In that calc, ihe 
foreſaw, ſhe thould ſtand ſingle without any ally, and expoſed 
to the inſults of Philip, who would never want pretences to 
quarrel with her, and reſume his former projects againſt Lnz- 
land. Nay, it was to be feared, the king of France, incitu 
by the pope and a catholic council, where the antient Ieaguers 
had great influence, would ſufter himſelf to be engaged in 2 
plot to dethrone her. She was alſo apprehenſive, the king ot 
Scots, in order to aſcend the ſooner the throne of England, 
would be tempted by promites to abandon the intereſts of the 

roteſtant religion. In a word, by ſorſaking the ſtates, the 
expoſed herſelt to the danger of ſeeing the ſtorm fall upon 
her own head, which ſhe had all her life been labouring to 
turn upon her neighbours. On the contrary, in ſupporting 
them ſhe employed the Spaniard, and hindered him fron 
making any conſiderable attempts upon England. Moreover, 
if by a vigorous war ſhe could oblige Philip to a peace, without 
any danger to the liberty of the ſtates, ſhe would thereby ſe- 
cure friends, who might be very ſerviceable on occaſion. 


Theſe 
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'Thefe were the reaſons which determined the queen to 
continue the war. But ſhe was very careful to conceal her 
intentions from the ſtates, and rather ſhowed a great inclina- 
tion to peace, pretending ſhe was unable to carry on fo bur- 
defifome a war. She intimated to them, that her intereſt was 
not concerned, and that Philip's efforts againſt England plain- 
ly ſhowed ſhe was in no danger from him. The ſtates not 
being able to diſſemble like her, becauſe their all was at ſtake, 
ſhe brought them to acknowledge, that if the war was con- 
tinued, it was ſolely for the preſervation of their liberty, and 
therefore it was neceſſary to treat anew upon that foundation. 


In ſhort, ſhe ſo artfully managed, that they came to a new 5 
agreement with her, entirely to her advantage. The ſtates 2 


new treaty 
rween Eli- 
berth and 


choſe rather to ſubmit to her terms than be forced to make a dhe fates, 


peace, by which, in that juncture, they mult have loſt their 


Auguſt 16, 
AEt. Pub. 


liberty, their religion, and the fruits of thirty years labour. vi. p. 340. 


The articles of the new treaty were u. 


Camden. 


That the ſtates ſnou}d give ſecurity to Elizabeth for eight Articles of 


hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, to which all her claims“. 


were limited. 


That the half of this ſum ſhould be diſcharged by yearly 
payments of thirty thouſand pounds fterling, as long as the 
war ſhould continue ; and if, at the end of the war, any thing 
remained of this half, the annual payments ſhould be but 
twenty thouſand pounds. | 

That as to the other half, and the reſtitution of the places 
which were in the queen's hands, there ſhould be an amicable 
azreement, when the peace was concluded, 

That for the garriſons of Fluſhing, the Briel, and other 
forts, the queen ſhould furniſh eleven hundred and fifty men, 
to be paid by the ſtates, at,the rate of one hundred and 
ſeventy pounds ſterling a month, beſides utenſils, and other 
uſeful neceſſaries for ſoldiers in garriſon. | 

That for the future the queen ſhould be diſcharged of her 
engagement to furniſh the ſtates with auxiliaries, and that the 
Engliſh who now ferved, or ſhould hereafter ſerve in the 
Low-Countries, ſhould be paid by the ſtates, take an oath 
to them, and obey the orders of their generals. | 

That by this means, the authority of the Engliſh deputy, 


ſtipulated in the former treaty, would be aboliſhed, the queen 


- 


m It does not appear from whence is here reQified from the original in Ry- 


Rayin has taken this treaty. His ab- mer's Foed. tom. 16. p. 349, &c. 
ſtract of it is extremely faulty, which 


never- 
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Eliz, nevertheleſs reſerving a power to put one perſon into the coun. 
1598, cil of ſtate. | 
That if, during the war, the common enemy or his ad- 
herents ſhould ſet out a fleet to invade England, or the iſles 
belonging to it, namely, thoſe of Wight, Scilly, Guernſey, 
and Jerſey, the ſtates ſhould be obliged to aſſiſt her majeſty 
with a fleet of thirty or forty ſhips of war; and, in caſe of 
an invaſion, with five thouſand foot and five hundred horſe: 
That if her majeſty ſhould equip a fleet of fifty or ſixty 
ſhips to act offenſwely, either in Spain, Portugal, or the 
Weſt-Indies, the ſtates ſhould join her with the fame number 
of ſhips. And if any Engliſh forces, as ten thouſand foot 
and two thouſand horſe at the leaſt, were ſent over into Flan— 
ders or Brabant, the ſtates ſhould furniſh out half the ſame 


number of men. 


It is eaſy to obſerve from this treaty, how well the queen 

knew to improve the preſent circumſtances of the ſtates, and 

) their fear of being forced to make a diſadvantageous peace 
with Spain, though, for reaſons beforementioned, it was her 

The earl of intereſt to continue the war. Beſides, when this treaty was 
e ore negotiating, the earl of Tir-oen was very formidable in Ire- 
Ireland, land. In fine, the king of Scotland almoſt openly demanded 
The king of to be declared the queen's prefumptive heir. He diſperſed 
_ written or printed books, in which he pretended to prove that 
ſucceſſor to no perſon whatever could deprive him of his right. A letter 
Elizabeth. was even {hown to Elizabeth ſubſcribed with his own hand, 
_ and addreſſed to the pope ". Camden fays, he had been ſur- 
to the pope. priſed into this letter, but that author is too partial in every 
Winwood's thing concerning king James to deſerve entire credit, Shortly 
_ „after, one Edward Squire was apprehended in London, tor 
having undertaken to kill the queen by poiſoning the pummel 

A conſpiracy of her faddle. All this ſhows ſhe had no lefs reaſon to fear 


eiſcovered : 
N te for herſelf than for the ſtates, and that it was her intereſt to 


queen. ſupport them, and procure them a peace which ſhould ſecure | 
Stow. their liberty. | | = 
Death of The death of Philip of Spain, which happened in Septem- — 
_ 13. ber this year, ſomething allayed Elizabeth's uneaſineſs. That | 
Camden, prince was ſeventy-two years old, and had reigned forty-two, 

in continual troubles to enlarge the bounds of his monarchy. 

He caſt his ambitious views upon France, England, and Por- 

tugal, and of all theſe grand projects, the laſt only ſucceeded. 0 

But he loſt ſeven provinces in the Netherlands, which wcte 

1 


n This letter is extant in Winwood's Memorials, tom, i, p. 1. | 
Wel! 
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well worth the kingdom he acquired. He died a dreadful 
death, being devoured by lice ſwarming from ulcers with 
which he had been ſome time afflited : but he bore his cala- 
mity with admirable conſtancy. Some time beſore his death, 
he had affigned the ſovereignty of the Low-Countries in dower 
to the infanta Iſabella his daughter, when he married her to 
archduke Albert. But the conditions annexed to this grant 
ſhew he had no intention to diſmember thoſe provinces from 
the Spaniſh monarchy. Beſides the reſervation of homage, 
and a power to keep garriſons in the citadels of Antwerp and 
Cambray, he had ſtipulated the reverſion of theſe provinces to 
the crown of Spain, in default of heirs deſcending from the 
princeſs his daughter ; and it is even pretended he had ren- 


dered her incapable of ever having any. He was ſucceeded 
by his fon Philip III. | 


| This year a troubleſome affair happened at the Engliſh The queen 


court. The queen conſulting the earl of Eſſex and the ad- 
miral e, concerning a fit perſon to be ſent into Ireland, diſ- 


covered an inclination for fir William Knolles; but the carl on the ear, 


of Eſſex, tho* his nephew, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, contending 
for ſir George Carew, in order to remove him from court, as 
being jealous of him. He ſupported his opinion with great 
haughtineſs and obſtinacy, and perceiving the queen immove- 
able, turned his back upon her with ſuch an air of contempt, 
that, provoked at his infolence, ſhe gave him a box on the 
ear v. He immediately laid his hand on his ſword, and being 
prevented from drawing it by the admiral, ſwore, © That he 
neither could nor would put up ſo great an indignity ; nor 
* would he have taken it from Henry VIII. himſelf were he 
* alive,” and inftantly retired from court. The lord privy- 
ſeal repreſenting to him in a letter, the folly of his menaces, 
and adviſing him to aſk the queen's pardon, he ſent a long and 
paſſionate anſwer, wherein he ſpoke very diſreſpectfully of the 
queen 2. But at laſt being brought to himſelf by the advice 
of his friends, he was re-admitted to favour. Few believed 
this reconciliation ſincere, and the earl's friends were in great 
tear for him. 

William Cecil baron Burleigh lord treaſurer, and for many 
years prime miniſter and confident of the queen, died this 


o There was none preſent then but q Rapin ſays here by miſtake, that 
the earl of Eſſex, the admiral, fir Ro- the lord privy-feal talked with him in- 
bert Cecil, and Windebank, keeper of ſtead of fending a letter; but the reader 
the privy-ſeal, Camden, p. 608. may ſes Eflex's antwer at length, in 


year 


car] of Eſ- 


1515 And bid him £0 and be hanged, Cunden, p. 60g, vol. il, Cympl. Hitt, - 
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THE HIST ORT 
year in extreme old age. The lord Buckhurſt ſucceeded 
him in bis office of treaſurer. at nn 

The affairs of Ireland were in ſo ill a ſituation, that 2 
ſpeedy remedy was to be applied, or the kingdom expoſed to 
the hazard of being entirely loſt. Since the advantages gained 
by the earl of Tir-oen over the Engliſh, tte whole province 
of Munſter had revolted. The natives in every other part of 
the iſle were in the ſame diſpoſition, flattering themſelves that 
with the affiftance of the pope and the Spaniards , the carl 
of Tir: oen would free them entirely from the Engliſh yoke. 
The queen, informed of the ſtate of affairs, believed no time 
was to be loſt to reduce the Iriſh to their duty, and ordered 
her council to conſider in her preſence, how to execute her 
reſolution. The earl of Eſſex ſpoke long upon the ſubject, 
blaming the conduct of the former lord deputies, who, he ſaid, 
amuſed themſelves with trifles, inſtead of acting directly a. 
gaintt the earl of Tir-oen, without giving him any reſpite : 
that by truces granted him from time to time he had reſtored 
his affairs; and withal, the queen had been put to a needleſs 
expence, ſince her troops were paid in a truce as well as 
during the war. This opinion was grateful to the queen, who 
loved not to be laviſh of her money without occaſion, When 
a deputy came to be named, moſt of the council were for 
the lord Montjoy. This was oppoſed by the earl of Effex, 
becauſe that lord had never commanded in chief, and was 
too much addicted to books; whereas the affairs of Ireland 
required an active and a warlike general. He added, that to 
put a ſpeedy end to the war in Ireland, the management cf 
it ought to be given to a general of reputation, and who was 
acceptable to the people. In a word, he fo plainly pointed 
out himſelf, that he was choſen to the employ, His friends 
thought to oblige him, and his enemies hoped that this poſt, 
and his abſence from the court, would afford them meats to 


ruin him. 


LT a * * * 
A 


r This great man was born at Bourn 
in Lincolnſhire, in 1521, and died this 
year, on Auguſt 2, and was buried in 
the church of St. Martin in Stanford, 
Camden, p. 609. Dugdale's Baron. 
vol. ii. p. 406. He uſed often to tell 
the queen, that the treaſury was not her 
own money, but committed to her care 
ſor the ſafety of her people; and there- 
ſore it was not to be ſpent in uſeleſs 
ways, or in ſatisfying the avarice and 
hnavery of her miniſtere, but for the 
benefit and welfare of the tate; and 


that the beſt thing which could poſſibly 
be done by any perſon, was to do that 
which tended to the good of his coun- 
try, Bohun. Charac. of Queen EU. p. 
96. --- This year allo died the tamous 
poet Edmund Spenſer, Camden. 

s King James ſeat queen Elizabeth 
notice, that he was informed there wee 
twelve thouſand men preparing in Span 


to land in Ireland by the beginning of 


April this vear. Rymer's Foed. tom. 
xvi. p. 326. 


What 


D 
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What this lord's deſigns were is not known, but for ſome Eliz. 
time he had made himſelf ſo popular, and gained ſo far upon 1599. 
the people by his affable. behaviour, that he was almoſt 
adored. *, He only wanted to gain the affection of the fol - A remark 
diery, and probably this was his aim in defiring to command c 3 
in 2 But as he had enemies intent upon his ruin, Treaſons of 
it was on this employment they founded their hopes of ſucceſs. E. of Etlex, 
On the 'other hand, his friends in ſerving him too zealouſly “.), 
did him a diſkindneſs. They affected to publiſh his deſcent Friends and 
from the royal houſe of Scotland, and from that of England Pegg" 2 
by his great: grandmother, who numbered amongſt her an- eh 
ceſtors Edmund de Langley duke of York and Thomas of Camdes, 
Woodſtock, both ſons of Edward III. Hence it was intended 

to inſinuate, that after the queen's death it would be better to 

place him on the throne than a foreign prince. book was 

alſo dedicated to him, in which the author overthrew the 

titles. of all the pretenders to the crown, except the Spaniſh 

infantas . His enemies, perceiving he was forming ſome 
dangerous conſpiracy, took care not to divert him from it. 

On the contrary, they every-where and on all occaſions, ex- Oſborn. 
tolled his valour, his prudence, and his attachment to the 

proteſtant intereſt, in order to engage him in meaſures which 

would more clearly diſcover his deſigns. He had a lively wit His charac- 
and many amiable qualities, but was too much intoxicated *'* 

with his own merit, and regarded the reſt of the nobility as 

very much his inferiors. He was made lord deputy with a very He is in- 
extenſive commiſhon, to continue or end the war as he pleaſed; 2 1 _ 
and even to pardon the earl of 'I ir-oen, and the other rebels, * 1 
which was an authority never before granted to any of his pre- xvi. p. 366. 
deceſſors. But it was inſerted in his commiifion, that laying 

alide all other affairs, he ſhould apply himſelf wholly to purſue 

and ruin the earl of Tir-oen, chief of the rebels. He could 

not complain of this clauſe, becauſe it was only what was 

propoſed by himſelf in the council. 

About the end of March the earl of Eſſex failed for Ireland As in Ire- 
with an army of 20,000 foot and 1300 horſe v. The Eng- 3 
liſh had never before ſeen ſo formidable an army in that iſland, x. advice. 
The queen had made this great effort purſuant to the eatl's Camden. 
advice, in order to put a {peedy end to the rebellion, and tet- 


t Sir Robert Naunton ſays, that there favour, p. 64, 65. See Declatat. of hi; 
were in this young lord, together with Treaſons, p. 6, Kc. 
a moſt goodly perſon, a kind of urba- u This was the book writ by Parions, 
n'ty or innate courteſy, which both won under the feigned name of Doleman of 


4 the queen, and too much took upon the the Succeſſion. 
3 People: --- but then he was noted for w Which was afterwards made vp 


l co bold an ingroſſer both of fame and two thouſand. Camden, p. 614. 
| Pere NU1nate 
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Eliz, minate the war in one campaign. On his arrival he affected, 
1599, Whether of himſelf or by the advice of his pretended friends, 
co act directly contrary to his inſtructions. He immediately 
gave the command of the horſe to his intimate friend the carl 
of Southampton, contrary to the queen's expreſs orders, who 
was offended with that lord for marrying without her per- 
miſſion . Then, inſtead of marching againſt Tir-oen, he 
turned his arms againſt ſome rebels in Munſter, whom he 
drove indeed into the woods and mountains, but with the loſs 
of many of his men . This expedition of little import. 
ance, detained him in thoſe parts till the end of July. Mean 
time, the queen informed of his proceedings, writ to him in 
an angry ſtile, and reproached him with acting contrary to 
orders founded upon his own advice, commanding him withal 
to march into Ulſter againſt Tir-oen himſelf. He excuſed 
himſelf, by ſaying, that the council of Ireland, which knew 
beſt the affairs of that kingdom, had adviſed him firſt to clear 
Munſter ; and promiſed poſitively to march the firſt opportu- 
nity againſt the chief rebel. But ſhortly after, he writ to the 
court, that he was obliged to return to Dublin *, to chaſtiſe 
ſome Iriſh who infeſted the country, and indeed he tupprelicd 
them. But after this ſecond expedition, his army was ſo di- 
miniſhed that he writ for a reinforcement, without which, he 
ſaid he could not perform any great exploits in Ulſter. He 
began however to march thither, but his vanguard conſiſting 
of 1500 men, under the command of {ir Conyers Clittord, tell 
into an ambuſh and was entirely defeated. 

Though it was aſtoniſhing that with fo fine an army he had 
done nothing conſiderable, but on the contrary was forced to 
demand a reinforcement, the queen immediately fent him 
ſome freſh troops. But ſoon aiter, he let the court know 
that all he could do this campaign was to poſt himſeli on the 
frontiers of Ulſter with thirteen hundred foot and three hundred 
horſe. On his arrival in that province, the earl of I ir-oen 
deſited a parley, which be reſuſed. The next day, when 
the armies were near one another, Tir-oen fent Hagan, an 
officer, to tell him he was ready to ſubmit to the queen, and 
deſired him to grant him a conference on the banks of a {mal 
river *, where they might confer, each remaining on his ow 


x He had married Elizabeth Vernon, mand of Henry Harrington, were fham* 
daughter of John Vernon, Eſq; and of fully defeated. Ibid. ; p 
the earl of Eflex's aunt, without the z To Ophalie near Dublin, to 9% 
queen's permiſſion, which men of qua- the O-Conors O-moils, who weir df l 
lity uſed to aſk in ſuch caſes, Camden, arms. Ibid. 
P- 616. a At Balla-clinch, e Louth. * 

y A party of Engliſh, under the com- p. 615. cl 
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ſide. The earl of Eſſex conſented, and they talked together Eliz. 
about an hour, without any witneſs, Two hours after, 1 599. 
Tir-oen demanded a ſecond conference, in preſence of ſome 
of the chief officers of the two armies vd. The earl of Eſſex Treats with 
eranted his requeſt, and in this ſecond conference it was agreed 8 g 
that commiſſioners ſhould be appointed to treat of a peace the Spe. 
next day. This negotiation ended in a treaty of truce which 

was ſpeedily concluded. The truce was to continue from fix and grants 
weeks to fix weeks, till May the next year, with this condi- him a truce, 
tion, that either party ſhould be at liberty to break it upon 

giving fourteen days notice. 

Mean time, the queen having received the earl of Eſſex's Is ſuſpected 
laſt letter, was extremely provoked. She could not forbear — on 
ſaying, ſhe ſuſpected him of ill deſigns. She was adviſed to © 
recall him immediately ; but ſhe feared to incenſe him too 
much, whilſt he had the ſword in his hand, Nevertheleſs ſhe 
writ to him very ſharply, and reproached him with his con- Writes to 
tempt of her orders. The letter made ſuch impreſſion on the m—_—_— 
earl, that he inſtantly reſolved to return into England with the 3 
flower of his army, and be revenged of his enemies, flatter- defęn, 

ing himſelf with a general inſurrection in his favour. But the 

earl of Southampton diſſuaded him from fo dangerous a reſc- but is di- 

Jution, The queen, informed of this project, countenanced 2 

a report that a fleet was preparing in Spain to invade England, 

and under that pretence raiſed fix thouſand men. Some time 44. Pub, 
| after db gr her army, and gave the command to the *. f. 383. 


lord admiral, who was no friend to the earl of Eſſex. But * * 
0 3 3 * 


this terror being diſpelled by advices from Ireland, ſhe diſbanded 
the greateſt part of her forces. 
The news of what paſſed in England convincing the earl comes into 
of Eſſex that he was ſuſpected by the queen, he took a ſudden England 
reſolution to go and juſtify himſelf, without demanding the us 
queen's leave. He was accompanied by the earl of South- Camden. 
ampton and ſeveral officers, who on their arrival in England Tre-ſns of 
Wilpoſed of themſelves different ways. He reſerved only fix ma 
Men to attend him, and poſted with all diligence in order to pn 
de with the queen before ſhe had notice of his arrival, but he 
Pund, notwithſtanding his care, he had been prevented. 
The queen was then at Nonſuch, ten miles from London. Sept. 28. 
Fe received him without any emotion, and with ſome marks 

favour ; but after ſome reproaches for his irregular conduct, 
: commanded him to his apartment till farther orders. 


Ib The Enęliſh officers that attended Warkam St. Leger, fir Henry Danvers, 
E carl of Effex, were, the earl of fir Edward Wingfield, and fir William 
onampton, fir George Bourchier, far Conftable, Camden, 
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Eliz. After that, being aſked why he made a truce with the earl of 
1599. Tir-oen, which might at any time be broken at a fortnight's 

— Warning, fince he was empowered to conclude a peace : he 

Defends anſwered, that the earl of Tir-oen was fo unreaſonable in his 

himſelf ill. demands, that they could not be granted ©; but it was his 

ppinion, that a truce might bring him to more equitable terms. 
This anſwer did not ſatisfy the queen, who was moreover 
provoked at his leaving his government without her permiſſion; 
beſides that the perſons who attended him into England were 

1: put under very apt to cauſe her to ſuſpect him. Wherefore ſhe com- 

_ mitted him to cuſtody at the lord keeper's, to prevent his 

running into new exceſſes. 

He makes In Camden's Annals, there is an apology writ by the earl 

tus own himſelf, in which it appears that he very lamely anſwered the 

Gama, accuſation of having neglected to attack the earl of Tir-oen, 

and employed his army in expeditions of little conſequence, 
He contented himſelf with faying, that he had put the Iriſh 
affairs in ſuch a ſituation, that, during his nine months go- 
vernment, the Ergliſh had ſuſtained no damage. But he was 
not emruſted with an army of twenty thouſand men to ſtand 
upon the defenſive. As for his return without leave, he men- 
tioned it not. Concerning the perſons who attended him, he 
faid only, that not above ſix came to court with him, but of 
the reſt who accompanied him from Ireland, he did not ſpeak, 
The commiſſon given to the earl of Southampton, contrary 
to the queen's expreſs orders, he alſo paſſed over in ſilence. 
The reſt conſiſted wholly in exclamations upon the injuſtice 
of ſuſpecting him, and in magnifying the merits of his fa- 
ther and his brother (killed in the queen's ſervice) and his 
own. At the ſame time his friends and relations loudly com- 
plained of the rigour with which he was treated, repreſenting 
it as exceſſive. | So even plotted to reſcue him by force, but 
he would not conſent to it. | 

The eart oo Mean while, the earl of Tir-oen, hearing the earl of Eſſex 
den Was arreſted, broke the truce, and did great miſchief to the 
i the Envlith inhabitants in Ireland. He flattered himſelf with a 
aden. great and ſpeedy aſſiſtance from Spain “, and the pope, who 
Speed. had made him a preſent of a pretended Phenix plume. In 

this expectation, he formed a no leſs project than to drive the 
Engliſh entirely out of Ireland. | 


e The earl ſaid, that theſe demands Ireland. Camden, p. 616. Wy 
were, a general amneſty ; the reſtoring d From whence he had lately received 
of the Iriſh to their eſtates then, poſ- ſome ſupplies of ammunition, mont, 
ſeſſed by the Engliſh 3 and the free ex- and proviſions. Camden, p. 617. 
erciſe of the Romith religion all over f 1 
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In the mean time, the earl of .Efſex's friends were inciting Eliz. 
the people to an inſurrection in his favour, repreſenting him 1599. 
as the moſt, accompliſhed lord England ever ſaw fince the 
foundation of the monarchy. At the ſame time they in- The friends 
veighed: againſt the miniſtry, not without malicious reflections | bg _— 
on the queen's, conduct, as if ſhe took no care of the Iriſh in his favour. 
affairs. This extremely injured the earl, and increaſed the 

queen's ſuſpicions of him. As ſhe had provoked him, ſhe 

eaſily believed he was meditating revenge. Wherefore, in His conduct 
the beginning of October, ſhe aſſembled the council in the —— 
Star- chamber, where the earl's conduct was examined, and r 
unanimouſly condemned by all the privy-counſellors. No- il. 

thing more however was done againſt him, the queen only de- 282 
ſiring to ſatisfy the people, that it was not out of caprice tat 
he was under . confinement. He remained therefore at the Grows de- 
lord keeper's houſe, where he gave himſelf up to devotion, out. 
ſpending his time in prayer, and writing letters to his friends 

in ſo devout a ſtrain, that he was thought to have renounced 

all worldly vanitiess. 

In the cloſe of the year, the archduke Andrew, governor The arch- 

of the Low-Countries in his brother Albert's abſence, who duke tries to 
was gone into Spain to marry the infanta, propoſed a peace vet. The 
to Elizabeth. She anſwered, .ſhe would freely conſent to it, Camden. 
if the ſtates of the United Provinces were included. This Thuanus, 
condition put a ſtop to the negotiation at once. The queen 
ſuſpected the propoſal was made only to amuſe her till a fleet, 
then preparing in Spain, ſhould be ready to invade England. 
But this pretended fleet, which gave. her ſome uneaſineſs, 
ended at laſt in a few gallies, put to ſea by Frederick Spinola, 
a Genoeſe in the king of Spain's ſervice, and carried by him 
into the harbour of Sluys. 11 IT 

The earl of Tir-oen improved the diſorder created by the 1600. 
earl of Eſſex in the Iriſh affairs. He reduced the whole pro- The car! of 
vince of Ulſter to his obedience, and hoped to be ſoon maſter {tie + 4 
of the whole kingdom. For his encouragement, pope Cle- Ce 
ment VIII. ſent him a bull, by which he granted to him and Camden. 
his adherents the ſame indulgences as to thoſe who fought 
againſt the Turks for the recovery of the Holy Land. But 

harles Blount lord Montjoy, appointed lieutenant of Ire- Lord Mont- 
land in the room of the earl of Eſſex, found means to ſtop joy ſent thi- 


the progreſs of the rebels, and give a check to their in- war. 
olence, 3 | x * Feb. 7. 


. is year died the learned Richard author of the Eecleſiaſtical Polity. Cam- 
wer, maſter of the Temple, and den. 
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Eliz. At the ſame time archduke Albert, called alſo the Cardinal 
1599. Infant, being returned from Spain, made new propoſals of 

peace to Elizabeth. Henry TV. ſupported them with all his 

A fruitleſs intereſt, and ſucceeded fo far that the queen ſent plenipoten- 
ey hn tiaries to Boulogne, where the peace was to be negotiated, 

Canton But after the ambaſſadors of the two contending crowns had 
Winwood's been tour months in that place, they parted without ever af. 
Memorials, ſembling, by reafon of a diſpute of precedency between Eng. 
w land and Spain. Aſtet great conteſts on that ſubject, queen 

Elizabeth had at laſt conſented to an equality, but the Spa- 
niard would not quit his pretenſions. If the plenipotentiaries 
had met, another obſtacle would have occurred, which would 
never have been ſurmounted. This was, that the Spaniards 
were for a ſeparate peace or truce with England, to which 
Elizabeth doubtleſs would not have confented. Beſides, the 
king of Spain pretended that Elizabeth ſhould ſurrender the 
places mortgaged to her by the States. The Spaniſh ambaſ- 
ſadors having ſounded the Engliſh on theſe two articles, and 
finding they ſhould never obtain their defires, uſed the pre- 
tence of precedency to break off the negotiation. 

1 Battle of The ſecond day of July, prince Maurice gained the famous 

| Newport. battle of Newport over the archduke. The Engliſh, to the 


| rotii 
| 8 number of fiſteen hundred, under the conduct of ſir Francis 


Vere, diſtinguiſhed themſelves glorioufly ; but there remained 
eight hundred dead upon the ſpot. | 
Briefs ſent to Elizabeth being now fixty-ſeven years old, it was with ex- 
| the Engliſa treme vexation, that the catholicks faw the Engliſh crown 
| renter ready to fall on the head of a proteſtant prince. Clement VIII. 
3 being defirous to prevent it to the utmoſt of his power, ſent 
Camden, two briefs into England, one addreſſed to the Romiſh clerey, 
and one to the people. In theſe briefs they were forbid to 
acknowledge, after Elizabeth's death, any prince who wouls = 
not ſwear not only to tolerate their religion, but even to ſup- WF 
port it with all his power. Theſe briefs were privately con. 
veyed into the nation, and communicated but to few, al 
dreading the penalties enacted by law, 
i A conſpiracy But at the fame time ſome found a more ready and effec- 
| againit the tual way to prevent the king of Scots aſcending the throne 
W . of England. e Ruthvens, ſons to ear] Goury beheaded in 
4 Auguſt 5. 158 , conſpired againft him, and inviting him to their houſe 
| Camden- at Perth on ſome pretence, deſigned to murder him, but he 


t 
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Spotiſwood. eſcaped by a ſort of miracle . The two Ruthvens wer 12 
Burnet's killed ad 
| Hiſt. ; a Wa 

f Chiefly through the aſſiſtance of fir this conſpiracy was a contrivance of the | 3 Fw 


4 Thomas Areſkin and John Ramſey. king's, to get rid of the ear! of Cour 
| Spot wood, p. 45%, Some imagiacd who was then held in great ee 


Brun 


; Burnet thinks it was a real conſpiracy, 
5 upon the king's death, ſtood next to the 
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killed, and their complices condemned to die. Afterwards, Eliz. 
by an act of parliament, all who bore the name of Ruthven, 16co. 


were obliged to quit it, that the very name of the family might 
be aboliſhed. Sole | 

The earl of Eſſex was ſtill under arreſt at the lord privy The earl of 
ſeal's, where he cloſely applied bimſelf to devotion. He writ Eſtex's fory 
from time to time ſuch ſubmiſſive, letters to the queen, that Canes 
he ſeemed to have loſt that extreme haughtineſs ſo, prejudicial Cabaia, 
to him. At laſt the queen, content with having humbled p. 232, Ke. 
him, permitted him to retire to his own houſe, under the free * 
cuſtody of fir Richard Berkley, who was to watch him. 
Probably he had been ſoon reſtored to favour, the queen clearly 
diſcovering, her ſentiments in that reſpect &; but his friends 
and domeſticks ruined him, They had made fuch ſtrong 
cabals among the people, that nothing was talked of but the 
earl of Eflex's innocence. Whereas the queen pretended to 
have treated him with great 'enity and moderation, it was 
given out that he was unjuſtly perſecuted, and even his life 
attempted on falſe ſuggeſtions. Elizabeth, who was very 
nice in ſuch a point, and conſidered the people's prejudices 
againſt her as a great misfortune, reſolved to ſhow the carl had 
more reaſon to praiſe her moderation than complain of her ri- 


gour. To that purpoſe, ſhe ordered him to be brought before Is brought to 


an examina- 


the privy-council, to which ſhe had added four earls, two benen 
barons, and four judges. But ſhe told theſe commiſſioners, the privy- 
it was not her intention to condemn him to any infamous pu- council, 
niſhment as guilty of treaſon or treachery, but only to con- rw GK 
vince him of having failed in his allegiance, and flighted her Treawns of 
orders and inſtructions through exceſs of vanity. The queen's E. of Eſtex. 
deſign was to ſhow the prejudiced people, that the earl of 
Eſſex deſerved a ſeverer puniſhment than a tew months impri- 
ſonmegt , >... | 

When he, appeared before his judges, he was firſt accuſed 
of contemning the queen's orders, in making the earl of South- 
ampton general of.the horſe. Secondly, of making knights, 


Artic'es of 
his accuſa- 
tion. 


contrary to the expreſs words of his patent. Thirdly, of neg- 


lecting to purſue. the earl of Lir- oen, though that was the 
principal end of his commiſſion. Fourthly, of ſecretly con- 
terring with that rebel. Fifthly, of granting a truce very 
prejudicial to the queen's affairs. Sixthly, of abandoning his 


Henry VII. See Burnet's Hiſt, of his 
own Time, p. 18. 

g She proteſted that all ſhe did or de- 
ſigned againſt him was for his refor- 
mation, not his ruin, Camden, p. 626. 


Oo 3 govern- 


and the rather as the earl of Goury, 


ceſſon of the crown, as being de- 
ed from Margaret, daughter of king 
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THRHEATIST OY 
government, without youchſafing to aſk the queen's permit. 
lion. Some inferences were likewiſe drawn from his diſre- 
ſpectful expteſſions in his apology, and from certain dangerous 
principles contained in a book. dedicated to him, concerning 
the depoſing of Richard I. 4 


* 


After, hearing the articles of his accuſation, he kneeled 
down, and thanked God for all his mercies, and his ſovereign 
for not ordering him a hearing in the Star- Chamber. He de- 
clared, he would neither excuſe his faults, either in whole or 
in part, nor, contend with the queen: he acknowledged his 
guilt, but proteſted upon his honour, that his heart had been 
always free from the leaſt, thought of rebellion. However, 
in continuing to ſpeak, he began to urge ſome excuſes in his 
own behalf, But the lord-keeper interrupted him, by remind- 
ing him, that he had taken a good method, but was now 
ſwerving from it: That in extenuating his faults, he likewiſe 
extenuated the queen's clemency; and that, in fine, a mani- 
feſt diſobedience was but an i proof of a good intention, 
The. lord- keeper, in preventing him from. enlarging on his 
juſtification, did him a good office. The queen's intention 
was not to have him rigorouſly tried, but only to ſhow, he 
had been treated more gently than he deſerved. His confeſ- 
ſion led him to the ſame end, whereas his juſtification would 
have obliged his judges to a more ſevere examination. So, 
whether he underſtood his own intereſt of himſelf, or was 
warned what to do, he held his peace. After this, the com- 
miſſionets conſulting together, were of opinion, that he ought 
to be removed from 2 council- board, ſuſpended from his 
offices of earl-marſhal, and maſter of the ordnance, and 
committed. to priſon during the queen's pleafure. His office 
of maſter of the horſe was untouched at the queen's expreſs 
command, who was unwilling to give occaſion to believe ſhe 
had entirely withdrawn her confidence from him. She even 
ordered, the fentence ſhould not be recorded. The earl ee. 
ceived, this chattiſement with ſo much ere b that the 
queen, / pleaſed with his deportment, removed Berkley from 
him, and left him at full liberty. But ſhe adviſed him to be 
his own keeper, and forbid him the court. 

Far ſome years the queen had honoured the ear] of Eſſex 
with a particular eſteem and affection. She had given him 


h He proteſted, © That he had made © that the tears of his heart had 

« an utter divorce with the world, and © quenched in him all humours ot , 
he deſfired her majeſty's favour, not © bition,” Treaſons of the earl 0 
for any worldly refpect, bur for a pre- Etlex, by Francis Bacon, Eſq; 1601, 
« parative for a Nunc dimittis; and 
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marks of it on ſundry occaſions; and particularly by the poſts, Eliz. 
offices, and commands he had enjoyed. This diſtinction had 1600. 
ſo filled him with pride, that he ſolely aſcribed to his merit 
theſe extraordinary favours, which were the pute effect of the 
queen's inclination. For this cauſe, he had not always that 
regard for her ſhe had reaſon to expect from him, imagining 
ſhe could not be without his aſſiſtance. In a word; he was a 
2 bad courtier. It is not ſtrange, that fo imprudent a con- 


duct altered the queen's affection, and yet, it appeared in all 


her e that it was not entirely extinguiſhed. Her 

deſign was only to humble that proud ſpirit, which feemed to 

vie with her, wherein ſhe believed to have now been ſucceſs- 

ful. It ſeemed, he was at Taft fenſible, that humility was the 

only way to reſtore him entirely to favour, and had reſolved 

to purſue that method as the ſureſt. Immediately after his He humbles 
ſentence, while he was preparing to retire into the country, ar 
he told the queen by the lord Howard, That he kiſſed te 
rod and the queen's hand, which had only corrected and 

„ not ruined him, but ſhould enjoy no peace, till he ſaw 

<< again thoſe eyes which had once ſhined ſo propitiouſly on 

« him: That he had reſolved to atone for his error, and 

« like Nebuchadnezzar, to dwell with the beaſts of the field, 

<< eat graſs as an ox, and be wet with the dew of heaven, 

till it ſhould pleaſe his queen to reſtore him to his ſenſes.” 

This ſubmiſſion was very agreeable to the queen, and yet ſhe 
anſwered, ſhe would not be anwſed with vain words; but as 

he had long abuſed her patience, ſhe would take fome time 

to try his humility, This was a plain intimation, that with a 

little patience. he would appeaſe her entirely, and it was in 

ſome meaſure directing him how to form his conduct. But Returns 
he was ſo unwiſe as not to improve this advantage, and to fo]. LY bad 
low the intereſted counſels of his domeſticks i, who adviied Ces 
him to petition the queen for the continuation of the farm of Treatons of 
the ſweet wines , which had been very profitable to him. E. of Eſſex, 
The queen, to prove his humility, refufed his petition, know- 

ing it to be in her power to repair the Joſs whenever ſhe 

pleaſed, But inſtead of receiving the denial with the humi- 

lity and reſignation he had profeſſed ſince his diſgrace, he diſ- 

covered paſſion and reſentment, which made the queen think 

he was not yet ſufficiently humbled, Whereupon Cuff, his 

ſecretary and confident, ſuggeſted to him, that the queen not 

only intended to humble but beggar him, and render him 


i Particularly of Merrick his ſteward, k So all were called, except French 
and Cuff his ſecretary, Camden, p. and Rheniſh, Camden, 
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THE HISTORY 


contemptible to all the world. Cuff was ſeconded by other 
incendiaties, who at laſt inſpired him with the deſign. to reſtore 
himſelf. to favour by force, and deſtroy all his enemies about 
the queen's perſon, After this reſolution, his houſe was open 
to all the malecontents. The earl of Southampton, who had 
withdrawn into the Netherlands, returned to England; and 
the earl of Eſſex, leaving the country, came to, reſide in his 
houſe at London. When he arrived, Merrick his ſteward 
kept open houſe for all who thought they had cauſe to com- 
plain of the queen or her miniſters, and a great number of 
ſuſpiciaus perſons reſorted to his houſe. In ſhort, his whole 
conduct ſhowed he was meditating ſome dangerous deſign, 
His enemies. improving thefe proceedings, found means to 
infuſe ſuſpicions into the queen, and to have ſpies placed 
upon him, who informed the court of what paſſed in bis 
houſe !. | 

It is pretended, his enemies, who had projected his ruin, 
knowing his pride and haughtineſs, cauſed his friends at court 
to write to him, not to diſcover ſo much impatience in his 
diſgrace, but to throw himſelf entirely upon the queen's mer- 
cy, as the readieſt way to her favour, 'T heſe advices drew 
from him anſwers agreeable to the intentions of his enemies, 
which being told to the queen, compleated his ruin. They 
were filled with expreſſions denoting his anger and impatience, 
and even intimating his deſigns. - He ſaid, that a ſtorm was 
fallen upon him when he expected a harveſt : That the queen 
had reduced him to a private life, which was difagreeable to 
him: That be was incapable of ſo vile a ſubmiſſion as was 
expected from him: That he had been unjuftly impriſoncd: 
That ſovereigns had not an unlimited power, nor were infal— 
lible: That he had been wounded in every pore of his body: 
That his enemies triumphed, but ſhould never have the ſaliſ- 
faction to fee him cringe to them. To thele expreſſions, which 
were no ſigns of repentance, care was taken to add reports 
capable to make him forfeit the queen's favour for ever. She 
was told, he had ſaid, She was grown an old woman, and 
no ſeſs crooked and diſtorted in her mind than in her body. 
Camden ſeems to intimate, that he deſignedly paſſes over in 
ſilence 15 ſtill more offenſive to the queen. 

Probably, the earl of Eflex thought all farther caution 
needleſs, his project being now formed, though he had laid 


This year, queen Elizabeth erected nambuck in Braſil, was the firſt that 
the Eaſt-India company, and endowed was ſent by the company to the Eait- 
it with large privileges. James Lan- Indies, with three ſhips, Camden, p. 
cater, who in 1594, had taken Fer- 626, hi 
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his meaſures very ill. Thoſe who ſpeak moſt favourably of Eliz. 


it, ſay, his project was to ſeize the queen's perſon, and drive 
his enemies from court, as was practiſed in Scotland with re- 
gard to king James. But he ſeems to have had greater deſigns, 
fince he courted the king of Scotland's aſſiſtance, perhaps to 
place him on the throne before the queen's death. It was 
known, he had writ to that prince that a plot was formed to 
deprive him of the ſucceſſion, and give the crown to the In- 
fanta of Spain: That for this purpoſe, the projectors, who 
governed at court, had filled the moſt conſiderable peſts with 
the Infanta's adherents : That ſecretary Cecil, fon of the late 
treaſurer, was at the head of the party, and had engaged in it 
the lord treaſurer Buckhurſt, with the earl of Nottingham the 
lord admiral : That, the better to execute his project, he had 


committed the government of the maritime places to his crea- 


tures , where the Spaniards might moſt conveniently land: 
That the queen was ſo impaired in her underſtanding, that 
ſhe was incapable to act of herſelf, and was entirely guided 
by her miniſters ; I hat he was therefore neceſſarily obliged to 
proceed openly to defeat this conſpiracy ; and to that end, 
ought ſpeedily. to diſpatch ambaſſadors to England, to demand 
a publick declaration of his title to the ſucceſſion, and the re- 
moval of his enemies, creatures and penſioners of Spain, from 
the court and council. At the ſame time he furniſhed him 
with proofs to be uſed by the ambaſſadors, to ſhow the truth 
of the plot. Laſtly, he inſinuated that his ambaſſadors ſhould 
be ſufficiently ſupported. Camden, who writ in the reign of 
James I. has not thought proper to tell us, how theſe propoſi- 
tions were received by that prince: but it may be judged, they 
were not diſapproved, ſince ambaſladors were preſently ſent 


k 
fon. 


1601. 


Writes to the 
King of Scot- 
land, that a 
deſign was 
laid to de- 
prive him of 


e ſucceſs 


Camden, 


into England, who however came too late. This hiſtorian Entertains 


adds, the earl of Eſſex gained to bis party ſome preſbyterian 


ſuſpected 


ſons. 


miniſters, and even ſome papiſts, by commiſerating their Camden. 


afflicted condition, under the queen's tyrannical government, 
and by inſpiring them with hopes of being eaſed. Then he 
hired the ſwords- men about London, and placed them near 
his houſe. Aſter that, he eſtabliſhed a council compoſed of 
the earl of Southampton, ſir Charles Davers, ſir Ferdinando 
Gorges, governor of Plymouth-fort, fir John Davis, a great 


- mathematician, and ſurveyor of the ordnance, John Little- 


m That in the weſtern parts of Eng- the lord Burleigh was preſident of the 


| land, Raleigh was governor of the Iſle North; and fir George Catew, preſi- 
A in the eaſtern, the lord Cob- dent of Munſter in the ſouth of Ireland. 


was warden of the Cinque-ports; Camden, p. 629. 
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Eliz. ton, à man of great ſenſe and judgment, and equally qualified 


1601. for the cabinet and camp. 


He plots to them a 


votion, containin 
knights, and gentlemen, and deſired them to conſult whether 


it was molt proper to ſeize the Palace or the Tower, or both 
* at once. The ' reſult of their deliberations was, that the 
queen's perſon and palace ſhould firſt be ſeized, and when ſhe 
was in their power, the earl ſhould: diſmiſs certain perſons 
from her preſence, and turn them out of their places; but 
that nothing ſhould be done, till the arrival of the Scotch 


ambaſſadors u. ö 


ſeize the 
queen's 
perſon. 


amen. 


Treaſons o 
E. of Eſſex. 


Ts ſent for 


282 houſe ” ſome words unwarily dropped by the conſpirators, 
. Fe and the reports of the ſpies, confirming the court's ſuſpicions, 


Camd-n. 


Excuſes 
himſelf from 


going. 


Rebler to that it hould ne | | $ W; 
execut» his ſufficient to make the carl reſolve to raiſe an inſurrection 


de fign. 


Camden. 


THE HILST ORT 


This junto meeting in Drury-houſe, the earl of Eſſex gave 
fit of certain noblemen whom he believed at his de- 
one hundred and twenty earls, barons, 


Mean time, the great reſort of ſuſpected perſons to Eſlex's 


the council met at the treaſurer's houſe, and ſent one of the 
ſecretaries v to the earl of Eflex, to require his attendance, 
But at the ſame time a note was delivered him, adviſing him 
to take care of himſelf, Whereupon he told the ſecretary he 
was indiſpoſed, and could not ftir from his houſe. Imme- 
diately after, he conſulted whether he ſhould purſue his ficft 
— of ſeizing, the palace, or attempt to raiſe the city of 
London, or make his cfcape, ſince his plot was undoubtedly 
diſcovered. "The firſt of theſe projects was deemed imprac- 
ticable, becauſe the guards had been doubled. The ſecond 


occaſioned long debates on the uncertainty of the execution, 


| becauſe the diſpoſition of the Londoners was not ſufficient) 


known. In the mean time one of the conſpirators entered, 
affirming he came from the city, and that the inhabitants 
were ready to defend the earl againſt all his enemies. He 
added, that Thomas Smith, the ſheriff, who commanded 2 
thouſand of the trained-bands, had promiſed to join him. 
Probably, the perſon who made this falſe report had been in- 
duced to it by ſome of the principal conſpirators, who finding 


the earl begin to relent, was willing to engage him lo far, 
7 not be poſſible for him to recede. This #3 


the city, being perſuaded the people weie inclined to hi 


„ Sir Chriſtopher Blunt was with a ſelf at the queen's feet, Camden, © 
di tachment to poſſeſs himſelf of the 630. 
palace-gate; Davis was to ſeize the hall; 0 
Davers the guard-chamber and 'preſence- Ibid, . 
chamber; and Effex was to ruſh out of p Sir John Herbert. I19, 
the Meuſc, and come and throw him- 2 
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cauſe. It was therefore agreed, that the next day the earl, Eljz, 
attended by five 4 hundred men, ſhould repair to the city, and 
aſſembling the aldermen and people, require their aſſiſtance. 
That if the citizens were well diſpoſed, they ſhould be em- 
ployed to gain "acceſs to the yon or, in caſe of diſappoint- 
ment, the conſpirators ſhould retice to ſome other part of the 
kingdom. ISIS). « Ft 
Purſuant to this reſolution, the earls of Rutland and South- Treaſons of 
ampton went next morning to Eſtex's houſe, with three hun- E. of Eſſex, 
dred gentlemen*, and immediately the gates were ſhut, and 
no perſon ſuffered to come in or out. But fir Ferdinando 
Gorges, one of the moſt zealous of his party, was permitted 
on ſome pretence to go out. It was probably he who diſco- 
vered the plot to the court; for ſoon after the queen ſent to Stow, 
the mayor of London, to order the trained- bands to be ready 
to march upon the firſt notice. At the ſame time ſhe ſent the The queen 
lord-keeper, the earl of Worceſter, and fir William Knolles , sends _ 
to the earl's houſe, who were let in through a wicket, with- 8 
out any of their attendants, except the purſe-bearer. In the to the earl, 
court-yard they ſaw the earls of Eflex, Rutland, and South- _— _ 
ampton, ſurrounded with a crowd of armed men, and the E. ef Eflen, 
lord-keeper advancing towards them, told the earl of Eſſex, Stow. 
he was ſent by the queen to know the reaſon of ſo great a Seed. 
concourſe. Then the earl raifing his voice, told him, „ he 
certainly knew that it was 2 to murder him in his 
„bed“: That his hand- writing was counterfeited, in order 
to have a pretence to deſtroy him: That he had aſſembled 
*© his friends for the ſecurity of his life, ſince his enemies 
could not be fatisfied without having his blood.“ The 
lord-keeper anſwering, the queen would do him juſtice, pro- 
vided he would diſcover his grievances, was interrupted by a 
voice, crying out, My lord, you are betrayed, they deſign 
only to ruin you, we loſe time, let us be gone.“ Upon this, 
the earl made a ſign to thoſe ſent by the queen to follow 
him *,” and while they were crofling the court, they heard aa 
confuſed" noiſe, ſaying, + Kill them, away with that great 


\ q Three hundred gentlemen, Cam- t And fir John Popham, lord chief | | | 

den, p. 630, and Treaſons of Eſſex. juſtice of England. Camden, p. 631. | 
r And among the reſt the lord Sands, u He pretended the lord Cobham, 

wy; Parker lord Monteagle, &c, and fir Walter Raleigh, had formed ſuch 
rea 


ns of Eſſex. | 2 @ deſign, See Winwood's Mem, tom. 
s He went to fir Walter Raleigh, i. p. 300. 


who ſent for him, and waited in a boat w This he did not : he went abrupt- U 
: for his coming. Camden ſays, Gorges ly from them into the houſe, and they | 
= ſuſpected of having at that time followed him, thinking he would have 
| diſcovered the whole matter to Raleigh, private conference with them, See 
Camden, p. 631. Camden, p. 631, and Treaſons of Eſſex. 
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Eliz. © ſeal, ſecure them in priſon. When they were in the houſe, 
1601. the carl told them, „ if they would have a little patience, 
% he would go and adviſe with the lord-mayor and ſheriffs, 
who are im- © and return immediately. Upon theſe words, he left them, 
N oV and, ordering the door to be ſhut, ſet a guard upon them. 

He marches Immediately after, he began to march with his company, 
into the city and entering the city, cried out, ** For the queen ! for the 
to raiſean queen! A plot is laid for my life!” Then he went to the 
Camden, > ſheriff's houſe, which was at a diſtance *, and during his 
march was not joined by one citizen, though numbers led by 
but without Curioſity crowded to ſee him paſs. Invain did he cry, © Arm, 
ſucceſs. my friends, or you can do me no good, not a man ſtirred 
— in his favour. The ſheriff, who ſaw him approaching, with. 
drew himſelf by a back-door to the lord-mayor's. I he ſhe- 
rift's flight convinced the earl he had been deceived, when he 
1 proclaim- was told he might depend on his aſſiſtance. While he was at 
ed a traytor. the ſheriff 's, uncertain what to do, he was informed that a 
Tameen- 4 herald 7 had proclaimed him a traitor in one of the wards of 
E. of Eflex, the city, and that the earl of Cumberland had done the ſame 
in another. Upon this, he left the ſheriff 's houſe, and cry- 
ing in the ſtreets, that England was going to be delivered 
to the Infanta of Spain, conjured the inhabitants to take up 
© arms for the prevention of ſo great a misfortune.” But ſce- 
ing no man prepare to ſupport him, and hearing withal, that 
the lord-admiral was marching againſt him with a ſtrong 
Is oppoſed in party, he reſolved to return to his own houſe. But coming 
his return to to Ludgate, he found fir John Leviſon poſted there with à 
—_— company of ſoldiers to oppoſe his paſſage. He inſtantly ſent 
Gorges to deſire leave to go through; but being denied, was 
obliged to return to St. Paul's. Here Gorges repreſented to 
him, that it would be proper to diſcharge the three counſel- 
lors, and having the earl's leave, he freed them immediately, 
and accompanied them himſelf to Whitehall. Probably, 

Gorges had betrayed him from the very beginning. 
cmden. Mean time, the earl perſiſting in his reſolution of returning 
Stow. home, found the ſtreet chained and guarded by ſoldiers *. A 
yu. he ſaw no other way to paſs than by attacking the guard, he 
ordered Blunt to fall on, and ſeconded him ſword in hand 
with great reſolution. But he was repulſed and ſhot throug! 
the hat ©, and Blunt was taken priſoner. By this reſiſtance, 
he was forced to go to Queenbithe, and taking boat with a 
few followers, the reſt being diſperſed, retired to his houſe 0! 


x Near Fenchurch. Camden, ibid. 2 This was done by the care of the 


y And Thomas lord Burleigh, Cam- biſhop of London. Camden, p. 641, 
den, ibid. a Rapin by miſtake ſays in the = 
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the Thames ſide ®. When he came there, his firſt care was Eliz. 
to burn ſome papers, and then fortify his houſe in the beſt 1601. 
manner he could, till expecting to be relieved by the Lon- 
doners. Shortly after, the lord-admiral inveſted the houſe, comes to it, 
both from the fireet and the gardens which reached to the and is imme- 
river ©, Then he ſummoned thoſe within to ſurrender, to wp on 
which they anſwered. they would die ſword in hand. This Camden. 
was the opinion of the lord Sands, who preſſed the earl of Treaſons of 
Eſſex to fight his way out, repreſenting, it was more honour- 3 OM 
able to die by the ſword than the ax. And indecd the be- 
ſieged ſeemed to be all fixed to that reſolution. But the earl He ſurren- 
of Eſſex ſuddenly changed his mind, and offered to ſurrender ders; 

on theſe three conditions: That they ſhould all be civilly 

treated; tried according to the laws; and that Aſhton the 

minifter ſhould be ſent to him to comfort him in prifon. The 
lord-admiral anſwered, that he engaged for the firſt ; that the 

queen would doubtleſs perform the ſecond ; and as to the third, 

he promiſed his intereft to obtain it. Aſhton was a preſbyte- 

rian miniſter, This done, the earls of Eſſex, Rutland, South- and is with 
ampton, the lords Sands, Cromwell, Monteagle, with Da- 2228 
vers and Bromley, were put into boats and conducted to the nete 
Tower. The reſt were committed to other priſons. The the Tower. 
next day the queen by proclamation thanked the Londoners Act. Pub. 
for their fidelity, warning them withal to have a watchful Cnden?? 
eye on whatever paſled in the city, the conſpiracy being, as Stow. 

ſhe ſaid, more dangerous than was imagined. 

The thirteenth of February, Thomas Lee, the earl of El- Thomas Lee 
ſex's creature, and intimate friend of the earl of Tir-oen, was _— 
hanged, for ſaying'to a certain officer, that it would be a glo- Si. 
rious action for fix brave fellows to force the queen to releaſe 
Eſſex and the other priſoners. Two days aiter, the queen Feb, 15. 
publiſhed a proclamation, ordering all vagaboncs to leave the 
city on pain of death. The court had received information, 
that a great number of ſuch perſons lay hid in the city to 
reſcue the earl of Eſſex, when an opportunity offered. 

At laſt, ſome ot the priſoners. having diſcovered the moſt Eſſex and 
ſecret reſolutions of the conſpiratots, the earls of Eſſex and pen, 
Southampton were tried the 19th of February . They were demned to 


b By Temple-bar; where Devereux- Cobham, fir John Stanhope, fir Robert die. 
court and Eſſex-ſtreet, c. now Rand. Sidney, Mr. Fulk Grevil, &c, Treaſons Camden. 
e The .houſe Was inveſted on the of Effex. | State-Trials, 
Strand-ſide, by the earls of Cumberland d The lord Buckhurſt was made Treaſons of 
and Lincoln, the lords Thomas Howard, high-fteward upon this vecation, See E. of Eſſex. 
Gray, Burghley, and Compton, fir Wal- the names of the reſt of the peers, 
ter Raleigh, fir Thomas Gerrard, &c. (twenty-five in number) in Camden, p. 


1 And on the river-ſide, by the lord- 633, and Treatons of the earl of Eſſex; 
> aimiral, the lo: ds of Effiazham and as alſo in State-Trials. 


accuſed 


- 
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accuſed of the crimes I have mentioned, and their ſole de- 
fence was, that they had done nothing but for their own pre- 


ſervation; however, they could not prove their lives had been 
in danger. The earl of Eſſex exp a diſragard of his life, 
but the earl of Southampton implored the queenꝰs mercy, and 
deſired the peers to intercede for him. They were both con- 
demned to die as traitorss. 18159 


The cart of The kafbof Eſſex after His:fentence ſoeriouſiy reſtected on 


Efjex very 
penitent. 
Camden. 


his paſt conduct, and appeared very penitent. Aſhton greatly 
contributed by his exhortations and remonſtrances, to put him 
into this diſpoſition, But becauſe this prefbyterian miniſter 
advifed him to declare whatever he knew, and probably, by 
that means, the king of Scotland was known to be concerned 
in the conſpiracy, Camden ſpeaks of it in ſuch a manner as 


Diſcovers his ſhews, he approved not this conduc. © By the impreſſions 
accomplices, (ſays he) left upon him by his miniſter, Eſſex could think 


«© of nothing but damnation, unleſs he diſcovered the whole 
* ſcene, and confeſſed who were his complices.” An author 
who talks in this manner, is eafily perceived to be ſecretly 
intereſted in the depoſition of the criminal. However, the 
earl of Eſſex deſiring to ſpeak with ſome of the privy-coun- 
ſellors, the lord-keeper, the lord · treaſurer, the lord-admiral, 
and ſecretary Cecil went to him. He immediately aſked the 
lord-keeper's pardon for detaining him at his houſe, and Ce- 
cil's for accuſing him of aſſerting the Infanta's title to the 
crown of England, and was fincerely reconciled to both. 
Then he declared, that the queen could not be ſaſe whilſt he 
lived, and defired he might ſuffer privately in the Tower. He 
owned, that ſome of his friends and domeſticks were wicked 
perſons and publick peſts, and deſired to ſpeak with Blunt and 
Cuff, who were immediately ſent for. When he ſaw them, 
he exhorted both to aſk: pardon of God and the queen, and 
told Cuff that this diſloyalty was owing to his advice. He 


Winwood's declared that fir Henry Nevil, ambaſſador to France, was privy 


Mem. 
tom. i. p · 
299, &cC, 


Camden, 


to the conſpiracy. This probably occaſioned the recalling of 
that ambaſſador as he was going to Paris, and his being or- 
dered into the cuſtody of the lord-admiral. The earl of Ettex 
ſaid alfo, that: Montjoy lord-deputy of Ireland, and ſeveral 
others in Scotland, France, and the Low Countries were ac- 
ceſſory to the deſign. But the lord Montjoy's behaviour in 
Ireland had fo recommended him to the queen, that ſhe took 
no notice of the earl's depoſition againſt him. In ſhort, the 
penitent criminal made a full diſcharge of his conſcience, and 
concealed nothing of what he knew. Eſſex (ſays Camden) 
thought a verbal conſeſſion too little, and therefore being 
6c move 
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t moved by the diſmal ſcene preſented to his conſcience; 

the perſon whom he choſe to A= it, he delivered the ſame 
< in writing under his own hand, which his enemies ſhowing 
to king James ſome time after, brought the earl and his 
friends into great diſeſteem with that prince. If king James 
had not been concerned in the affair, there is no viſible reaſon 
why Eſſex's declarations ſhould have made him forfeit: his 
eſteem. | But according to the earl's project, the ambaſſadors 
of Scotland were now on their way to London, and king James 
ever after ſpoke of this lord as of one who was his martyr, 


The 25th of February was appointed for the earl of Eſſex's Is beheaded, 
execution. That day the queen appeared a little irreſolute. emden. 
She even ſent an order to the lieutenant of the Tower to coun- 2, 


termand his execution: but preſently-after, ordered him to 
proceed. This irreſolution, pretended or real, has afforded 
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Speed. 


plenty of matter for plays and romances, in which Elizabeth 


is repreſented as ſtruggling with love and anger, not knowing, 
which of the paſhons ſhe ſhould obey. She was now how- 
ever in her 68th year, an age wherein the motions of love 
could not be very violent. But without dwelling on theſe 
trifles, it ſuffices to ſay, that the earl of Eſſex died like a good 
Chriſtian, with all the figns of a ſerious repentance. His head 
was not ſeparated from his body till the third ſtroke, but the 


firſt deprived him of all ſenſe of pain. The marſhal de Biron Camden: 


being told in what manner he died, ridiculed it, and faid, fuch 
a death was more becoming a prieſt than a ſoldier. 

Thus ended the life and projects of the earl of Eſſex, pro- 
jects which were never yet thoroughly known. 'Tho' they 
ſeem to have tended only to dethrone Elizabeth, and ſet the 
crown on the head of the king of Scotland, however it is not 
unlikely that he only uſed that prince's title as a pretence to 


tion inſpired him with greater deſigns. It is certain, the queen 
had given occaſion to think ſhe had more than a common 
eſteem for this lord. When he was but one and twenty years 
old, ſhe forgave him what ſhe had lent his father for his ex- 
pedition into Ireland; and he was the only perſon to whom 
ſhe was ever ſo liberal. The earl of Leiceſter dying ſhortly 
after, the ordered his goods to be expoſed to ſale, for payment 
of the ſums ſhe bad lent him. Before the earl of Eſſex had 
done her any great ſervice, 'ſhe made him knight of the gar- 
ter, and gave him a place in her privy-counci], She continued 
afterwards todiſtinguiſh him from all other courtiers, not only 


4 by the poſts, offices, and commands ſhe honoured him with, 


but chiefly by particular marks of her favour, which were 
viſible 
L 


ruin Elizabeth, and that his confidence in the people's affec- 


b 
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viſible to all, and made him to be conſidered as a favourite, 
Theſe favours produced their uſual effect, that is, rendered 
him proud and vain. He could not bear that any perſon 
ſhould be promoted but by his means, and was a fworn enemy 
to all who were truſted by the queen. Nay, he grew ſo ex- 
ceſſively proud, that he pretended to lord it over the queen 
herſelf, and force her to follow his advice in every thing, 
This procured him that unfortunate box on the ear, which, 
doubtleſs, inſpired him with thoughts of a fignal revenge. 
For, from that time, he began to meditate projects which 
proved his ruin, and might have been attended with that of 
the queen herſelf; ſo careful ought ſovereigns to be, not to 
affront perſons of honour. His family was originally from 
Evreux in Normandy, and from thence borrowed its firname, 
It was noble and antient, as may be inferred from his alliances 
with the beſt families in England, ſome of which were de— 
rived from the royal family. Walter his father was however 
the firſt of his houſe honoured with the title of earl“. 

The earl being dead, his principal complices were brought 
to their trials f. In Blunt's examination, Eſſex's written con- 
feſſion was read to him. Blunt, ſeeing it ſigned with the 
earl's own hand, was ſo confounded that he could only ſay, 
with his eyes lifted up, Lord, thou knoweſt from what de- 
© ſigns I endeavoured to divert him.” After that, Lee's con- 
feſſion, who had been executed, was read, in which he ſaid, 
Blunt had permitted him to ſend to the earl of Tir-oen, who 
told the meſſenger, that if Eſſex would be guided by him, 
* he would make him the greateſt man in England.” Lee 
had likewiſe depoſed, that the two earls and Blunt were in the 
ſame plot, and formed the ſame projects. Blunt made a weak 
defence, as well as Davers, Davis, Cuff the earl's ſecretary, 


e He was beheaded in the 34th year 
of his age, Oſborn, and ſome others, 
affirm, that he was cut off by the in- 
trigues of fr Robert Cecil, that he might 
have no competitor in the management 
of ſtate- affairs 23, 24. The 
earl of Eſſex owed his eſtate and barony 
to his marriage with Cecily daughter of 
William Bourchier, whoſe grandmother 
was ſiſter to Edward IV. and her great- 
grandmother, daughter to Thomas of 
Woodſtock, by one of the daughters of 
Humphrey Bobun earl of Hereford and 
Eſſex, Hence his preat-grandfather 
Walter was made viſcount Hereford by 
Edward IV, and his father car! of Eſſex 
by Elizabet:, He left one fon and two 


2 


daughters by his wife Frances, daughter 
of fir Francis Walſingham. Camden, 
637. | 
R f Yi Chriſtopher Blunt, fr Charles 
Davers, fir John Davis, fir Gillie Me- 
ricke, and Henry Cuff, were tried on 
March 8, before the lord high adm:ra', 
the lord Hunſdon, ſecretary Cecil, fecre- 
tary Herbert, lord chief juſtice Popham, 
fir Joln Forteſcue chanct lor of the Ex- 
chequer, and divers of the judges. Me- 
ricke and Cuff were executed at Tyburn, 
March 13, and fir Chriftopher Blunt, 
and Gr Charles Davers, beheaded on 
Tower-hill, March 18. Treaſons of 
the carl of Effex, State-Trials, vol. i. 


and 
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and Mericke his ſteward, and they all received ſentence of Eliz. 
death. Blunt ſaid upon the ſcaffold, that for three years he had 
obſerved the earl was diſcontented, and fired with ambition. 
That when they were in Ireland, the earl told him his defign 
of taking with him the flower of the army: of ſeizing Mil- 
ford-haven in Wales: of raiſing men in thoſe parts, and march- 
ing directly to London. That he had diſſuaded him from an 
undertaking ſo dangerous and difficult; but had indeed adviſed 
him to take a fſeleQ company of men and ſeize the queen's 
_ perſon, and in her name to act afterwards as he ſaw conve- 
nient: But, added Blunt, though it is true, that in all our 
«© debates we never thought of embruing our hands in the 
« queen's blood, yet had we ſucceeded, F cannot ſay but her 
© life might have been in danger.“ He declared, that he died 
a Roman catholick, but ſuch a one, as ſolely relied on the 
merits of Chriſt's death and ſufferings. 
The queen and council believed it prudent to end the exe- The queen 
cutions with theſe few perſons, by reaſon of the number and pardons ſe- 
quality of the complices. The earl of Southampton was kept Tele 


ſpirators. 
in priſon, and the reſt were fined, though very few paid their — 


fines. _ Nevil was only condemned to impriſonment at Act. Pub. 
the queen's pleaſure, though it was proved againſt him that he g. ben, 
knew of the conſpiracy, and made no diſcovery *. 


$ 
The earl of Mar and the lord of Kinloſs, the Scotch ambaſ- Me 


1601. 


— — — 


baſſadors 
ſadors, arrived too late, when the earl of Eſſex was in cuſtody, from Scot- 
Is is well known with what view the earl of Eſſex had deſired . ,,, 
them, but we are ignorant of the inſtructions given them by xi. p. 427. 
the king of Scotland concerning the plot. It ſeems, however, Camden. 
it may be inferred from Eſſex's propoſal, and the arrival of *. 
> theſe ambaſſadors at the very time the conſpiracy was diſco- 
voered, that king James was not againſt it. Be this as it will, 

© theſe ambaſſadors confined themſelves to congratulate the queen Their de- 
upon the diſcovery of ſo dangerous a plot; to demand the _— 
= Puniſhment of one Valentine Thomas, who, in 1598, had ac- l. 

= Culed their maſter of ill deſigns againſt the queen, for which he 
= Was now in priſon ; to complain that two Engliſh fugitives had 
6-4 been drawn out of Scotland by ſtratagem, who had fled thither 
& for protection; and laſtly, to demand the aſſignment of ſome 

lande in England for the king their maſter *. Elizabeth, with- 
but taking notice of what ſhe knew, anſwered, She received The queen's 
2 Very kindly the king's congratulation, and wiſhed that no ſuch . 

| e By- Winwood's M he 3 * . uh the 

» that ur Henry Nevill iS,  * 8 3 Er dia! Ba 

Fae ſpy from ſecretary Cecil, ſubjects to carry proviſions to the Iriſh 


3 a rebels, Winwoed's Mem. tom. i. 
5 . Their buſineſs alſo was to clear —_ * 


ames of the f : 
N. VII. imputations thrown 
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| FEliz, thing might ever happen in his kingdom: That ſhe had not 
1601. put Valentine to death, to ſhow how little ſhe credited his de- 
poſition : That the two fugitives had been artfully recovered by 
the warden of the march, who was to blame for ſuffering them 
to eſcape, and that ſhe was aſtoniſhed the king of Scotland 
ſhould demand them, fince to protect the ſeditious ſubjects of 
another prince was teaching his own to rebel: That as to the 
aſſignment of the lands, the had given a ſufficient anſwer be- 
fore: However, ſhe would make a yearly augmentation of 
two thouſand pounds, provided he would ſincerely maintain 
their mutual friendſhip, without ſuftering himſelf to be in- 
fluenced by men, who ſought their own private advantage in 
the publick calamities. 
Oftend be- The ſiege of Oſtend, begun in July this year, furniſhed 
cond ample matter for the aftairs of the Netherlands. Sir Francis 
Camden. Vere, the firſt governor, and the Engliſh troops which ferved 
under him, ſignalized themſelves, and were a great honour 
to their nation i. 
Mutuatcom- Henry IV. came to Calais in Auguſt, as it were to ſec more 
FS len. nearly what paſſed at the ſiege, which made the archduke un- 


tween Hen- gp, 
ry IV. and eaſy, But this journey was not ſo much to obſerve the ſiege, 


Elizabeth. as to confer more eaſily with Elizabeth on his project againſt 


4 {+ ang the houſe of Auſtria, Mezerai pretends, Elizabeth firſt con- 
= Camden. Ceived this defign, and earneſtly defired to confer in perſon 
= with Henry, in a veſſel between Dover and Calais. But I can 
= hardly believe, that at her age, and having no children, ſhe 
4 would form a deſign of this nature, the execution whercof re- 
„ . 2 

| quired much time and expence. I till leſs believe, that ſhe 
[ | would have expoſed herfelf to the dangers of the fea to con- 
| fer with Henry, whom for ſome time ſhe had neither valued 
1 nor truſted. It is more likely, this prince meditating then the 
1 deſign which he would have afterwards executed, was deſirous 
Stow, to engage Elizabeth in it. The Engliſh hiſtorians only fay, 

p. 796, | . . GEE - R » 

Thuanus, that the queen hearing of the king's arrival at Calais, ſent lit 

Thomas Edmunds to pay her compliments, and that in return, 


Henry ſent the marſhal de Biron and the count dAvergre, 
with duke d'Aumont, who were received very graciouſly, 
Mezerai adds, that the queen ſhowed theſe French lords ih! 
earl of Eflex's ſkull in her cloſet. But Camden has conſuted 
this ſtory in his Annals, by affirming, the head was buried 
with the body. He ſays only, that the queen ſpeaking to tit 
1 marſhal de Biron concerning the ear] of Eflex, told him, that 


i See an account of the Engliſh ſlain fally, and carried at a great Han fed 
at this ſiege, in Camden, p. 642. Compl, him, went and took it up Wied, 
N Hiſt, John Carew of Antony, Eſqz concern, as if he had felt no path © 


| having cac of his arms ſhot off in a brought it into the tou n. 10, 


" 
IN 
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it was her advice to the king of France, never to ſpare the heads Eliz. 
of thoſe who attempted to diſturb his tranquillity. 1601. 

The parliament meeting in October &, great complaints 
were made in the lower houſe, concerning divers monopolies Monopols 
authorized by the queen's letters- patents, which gave private . 
perſons the oe privilege of ſelling certain commodities, ex- Ws 
cluſively of all others. The queen being informed, that the p. 597, Ke. 
commons conſidered theſe monopolies as ſo many breaches of The, 

_— p. 192, &Cc, 

the people's privileges, annulled molt of theſe grants, and left The queen 
the reſt to be tried by the laws. "This proceeding, even before annulsthem, 
ſhe had been addreſſed, was fo pleaſing to the commons, that She is 
one hundred and forty of their members were appointed to OY 
wait upon her with their thanks. She did not omit this op- Mons. 
portunity to teſtify to the houſe her great affection for her Camden. 
people, When ſhe had received the compliment of the mem- 


bers, ſhe returned an anſwer in the following ſpeech ; 


GENTLEMEN, 
I Owe you hearty thanks and commendations for your ſin- The queen's 
gular good-will towards me, not only in your hearts and fesch!“ > 
thoughts, but which you have openly expreſicd and declared, h d. 
whereby you have zecalled me from an error proceeding flom mons, 
my ignorance, not my will. Theſe things had undeſervedly 
turned to my diſgrace, (to whom nothing 1s more dear than 
the ſafety and love of my people) had not ſuch harpyes and 
horſe-leaches as theſe been made known and diſcovered to me 
by you. I had rather my heart or hand ſhould perith, than 
that either my heart or hand ihould allow ſuch privileges to 
monopoliſts, as may be prejudicial to my people. The fpicndor 
of regal majeſty hath not ſo blinded mine eyes, that licentious 
power ſhould prevail with me more than juſtice. The glory 
of the name of a king may deceive princes that know not 
how to rule, as gilded pills may deceive a fick patient. But 
I am none of thoſe princes: for I know that the common- 
wealth is to be governed for the good and advantage of thoſe 
that are committed to me, not of myſelf to whom it is in- 
truſted ; and that an account is one day to be given beſore 
another judgment-ſeat. I think myſelf moſt happy, that by 
God's atfiſtance I have hitherto fo proiperouſly governed the 
& commonwealth in all reſpects; and that I have ſuch ſubjects, 
Es for their good I would willingly leave both kingdom 
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= 2d life alſo. I beſeech you, that whatever miſdemeanours 


ad miſcarriages others are guilty of by their falſe ſug- 
1 — may not be imputed to me: let the teſtimony of a 
clear conſcience entirely in all reſpects excuſe me. You 
2 bh K It met Ocdobe 27, and was diſſolved December 19. D'ewes, p. 597. 

1 P p 2 are 
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< ſet upon their own private advantage; that the truth is fre- 
« quently concealed from princes, and they cannot themſelves 
© look narrowly into all things, upon whote ſhoulders lieth 
< continually the keavy weight of the greateſt and moſt im- 
< portaiit affairs. 


Elizabeth had the good fortune to be believed when ſhe 
ſpoke in this manner, becauſe in reality the Engliſh in her 
reign were the happieſt people under the fun. They ſaw no 
deſigns upon their liberties, nor any infringement of their 
privileges encouraged. Juſtice was adminiſtered impartially, 
and the revenues of the crown, and the ſubſidies granted by 
parliament for the public occaſions, were not idly conſumed. 
They had therefore reaſon to think the queen truly loved 
them, ſince ſhe cauſed them to enjoy ſo great happineſs ', 


Some ſucceſſors of this illuſtrious queen have talked in the 
ſame manner to their parliaments, nay, it is in great mea- 
ſure become cuſtomary : but they have not all gained the ſame 
it is not words but deeds that perſuade. This 
affair did not end in mutual compliments. 
willing to ſhow their gratitude to the queen, granted her the 
largeſt ſubſidy they had ever given her ſince the beginning of 
her reign ”. Happy are the kings of England, who by a free 
and ſincere conduct Ky preſerve ſuch a correfpondence be- 
laments * 


credit, becauſe 


tween them and their pa 


] Sir Robert Naunton partly aſcribes 
the cauſe of this mutual love between 
the queen and ker parliaments, to the 
choice of parhament-men, 
he, I find got that they were at any 
rime given to any violent or pertinacious 
diſpute, elections being made of grave 
and diſcreet perſors, not fattious and 
ambitious of fame; ſuch as came not 
to the houſe with a malevolent fpirit of 
contention, but with a preparation to 
conſult on the public good, p. 14. 

m The Jaity granted her four entire 
ſubſidies, and eight fifteenths and tenths. 
And the ctkrgy gave four ſubſidies of 
tour ſhil.ings in the pound. See Statut. 
c. 17, 18, The reader may obſerve, 
that when in 1592, there were granted 
to the queen three ſubſidies, and fix 
fifteenths and tenths, it was eſpecially 

rovided, Thet it might not hereafrer 

drawn into a precedent for future 
times, And yet in the ve.y next par- 
liament, the ſame ſubſidies were granted 
again; and increaſed in this. From 
whence it is plain, as fir Simmonds 
D'ewes juſtly obſerves, p. 574. That 


For, ſæys 


The commons, 


« whatſover is once granted by the 2 
ͤſubjett, may often be raiſed, but ſei- 

% dom falleth. -The acts made in 9 
this parliament, were, 1. An act fat be 
the relief of the poor; appointing tit cl 
chuſing of overſeers, and the manne! 5 

of raiſmg money for the relief of de 

poor. 2. That every pariſh in Englar% 

ſhall pay a weekly ſum for the relief d 

ſick, hurt, and maimed ſoldiers 45d 


mariners. 3. An act to redrels ttt —_ 
miſ-emplayment of lands, goods, &. _ , 
given to charitable uſes, 4. That 1 8 

ſons cutting and carrying away 0! 11 


growing, robbing orchards, break HE 
cutting up hedges, pales, & dig == : 
or pulling up fruit trees, cutting 0r = 
ing wood, or underwood, not be. : 
felony by law ; ſhall be obliged to | 
ſatisfaction, or be whipped. . | 
n This year died Henry Hervert © 22 
of Pembroke, huſband of the redes 18 
Mary counteſs of Pembroke, d 5 
fir Philip Sidney---This vear ans + 1 
Peregrine Bartie lord Willougay' A 


Ereſby. Camden, p. 643. 
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The war in Ireland was carried on this year more ſucceſs- Eliz. 


fully than in the two former. The rebels received however 1601. 


an aid from Spain, under the command of Don Juan d' Aquila, 
who landed at Kinſale, and became maſter of the town. He Continua- 
inſtantly publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring that Elizabeth being 149. 8 
lawfully depoſed by the pope, her tubjects were abſolved from Camden. 
their oath of allegiance, and he was come to deliver Ireland Stafford's 
from the jaws of the devil. But inſtead of making the Hb. Pac. 
progreſs he expected, he found himſelf beſieged in Kinſale by Hm. 
the lord-deputy. Shortly after, the carl of '1'ir-ocn approach- to the earl of 
ing the Engliſh to raiſe the ſiege, was utterly routed, after Tir-cen, 
which the Spaniſh genera} was forced to capitulate, He was — "0 
permitted to retire with his forces into Spain, having firſt ſur- p. 789, Ke. 
rendered the caſtles he had taken. The capitulation was Tir-oen is 
ſigned the 2d of January 1602. During the reſt of the winter, defeated. 
the lord-deputy had ſuch ſucceſs againſt the rebels, that the earl The Spani- 
of Tir-oen's affairs were reduced to a very ill ſtate. Ares Ferureh 


Mean while the queen, to divert the Spaniards from making pe 


freſh attempts upon Ireland, armed eight large ſhips, with 1, gang 


ſome others of leſſer burthen, under the command of fir Spain. 
Richard Leviſon and ſir William Mounſon. Thefe two March. 
commanders being ſeparated, Leviſon met with thirty-eight Cen. 
Spaniſh veſſels coming from the Weſt Indics, and attacked 

them, but without ſucceſs. Mounſon joining him ſome time 

after, they went together and aſſaulted a large carack of ſixteen 

hundred tuns, richly laden from the Eaft Indies, and which 

lay under the caſtle of Zizambra in Portugal, where ſhe was 
guarded by eleven gallies commanded by Spinola. Notwith- aach * 
ſtanding the difficulty of the undertaking, they attacked the 8 
carack, and, after diſperſing the gallies, took that rich ſhip, 

valued at a million of crowns, and brought her to England, 

with the loſs only of twelve men. 

In September following, Spinola, with fix gallies he had Galliesraken 
faved, ſailing for Flanders, met in the channel ſome Engliſh by the Eng- 
and Dutch ſhips P, with whom he had a ſharp engagement. os 
Two of his gallies were ſunk, one taken, and with the other 
three he retired into Sluys. = 8 

This ſame year, there was a great conteſt in England be- Quarre! be- 
tween the jeſuits and the ſecular prieſts. Theſe accuſed the ten the 


jeſuits and fe. 


WW Jffuits of being the ſale cauſe of the ſevere laws enacted againſt Tala prieſts, 
the catholicks, becauſe they had been concerned in all the Camden. 


conſpiracies, and had even ſuborned affaſſins to murder the 


f ; | Queen. In the height of the quarrel, the queen had intelli- 


o Which are his very words, Cam- with two or three men of war, Cam- 
gen, p. 645, | den, p. 648. 
p Sir Robert Manſel waited for him 
P p 3 gence 
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About the end of January 1603, Elizabeth began to feel liz. 
the firſt attacks of a diſtemper which brought her at length 1603. 
to her grave. Her being obliged to have the ring ſhe wore. « 

on her hnger filed off, was looked upon as an ill omen, be- The queen 
cauſe ſhe was wont to ſay, with that ring ſhe had been mar- fckens. 
ried to her people. As ſhe was now very old, it was eaſily * 
believed ſhe would not recover. Accordingly, ſome time be- Her courtier 
fore her death, ſhe had the mortiſication to fee herſelf forſaken forſak e her. 
by moſt of her courtiers, who ſtrove with emulation to court dea 
the favour of the king of Scotland her preſumptive ſucceſſor, 
This threw her into a melancholy, of which it was not poſ- She grows 
ſible to conceal the cauſe, eſpecially as it was openly talked of CY 
ſending for king James before ſhe expired. In the begin- Stad. 
ning of March ſhe was ſeized with a heavineſs in all her 
limbs, which rendered her motionleſs, and even cauſed her to 
ſpeak with great difficulty. This was attended with great 
frowardneſs, ſo that ſhe could not bear any one near her 
but the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who comtorted her, and 
joined with her in prayer. In ſhort, when it was perceived 
ſhe was near her laſt hour, the council ſent the lord-2dmiral, 
the lord privy-ſeal, and the ſecretary, to pray her to name 
her ſucceſſor. - She faintly anſwered, < That ſhe had always 
* ſaid, her throne was the throne of kings, and ſhe would 
have no mean perſon to ſucceed her.“ The ſeeretary re- 
preſenting to her, that theſe words were very obſcure, and | 
the council defired ſhe would declare her pleaſure more plainly, » 
I will, (ſaid ſhe) that a king ſucceed me: and who ſhould She names 
©: that be but my neareſt kinſman, the king of Scots?” Then for ter luc- 
ya admoniſhed by the archbiſhop to fix her thoughts upon fag 
» 


peed. 


king of 


That I do, (faid ſhe) neither doth my mind wander Scots. 
from him at all.“ When ſhe could no longer pray with Camden. 
her tangue, ſhe lifted up her hands and eyes to heaven, and ieder. 
giving ſome. other ſigns of her confidence in the mercy of 
God, ſhe; expired on the 24th of March old ſtyle, in the 
ſeyentieth year of her age, and the forty- fourth of her 
reign *, | 5 : 

To diſplay in few words the elogy of this illuftrious Fli-abeth's 
queen, it ſeems to be ſufficient to obſerve, that her name is character. 
ſtill of bleſſed memory with the Engliſh, now when flattery 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have any ſhare in the veneration they 
pay her. But Elizabeth banifhed from England the catholick 
religion, and reſtored the reformation. This alone was the 


s She lived fixty-nine years, fix king James erected a ſtately monument 
months, and ſeven days; and reigned to her memory, which the reader may 
forty-four years, four months, and eight ſee in Sandford, p. 519; her epitaphs 
Gays ; and lies buried at Weſtminſter, are alſo in Speed, p. $81, 
in Henry VII's chapel, Her ſucceſſor 


Pp4 ' cauſe 
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Eliz. cauſe that two parties have been farmed on her account, who 
1603. mutually tax each other with flattery or animoſity. The pro- 
- teſtants, conſidering that this queen was the ſole. bulwark of 
their religion, which probably without her would have been 
deſtroyed in England, Scotland, Ireland, and perhaps in 
France and the Low-Countries, cannot ſorbear giving her 
at commendations, and feel themſelves inclined to excuſe 
er failings. For the ſame reaſon, the Roman catholicks 
| look upon her with another eye; nay, ſome have. not ſcrupled 
to paint her in the blackeſt colours, and give her the moſt 
odious epithets. This makes it zmpoſſible to give her a cha- 
racter that ſhall pleaſe all the World. I ſhall content myſelf 
therefore with making ſome reflections which will aflift thoſe 
who ſeek only truth, to pals an impartial judgment on this 

famous queen, free from. party- paſſion and prejudice. 

Her ability, Elizabeth had great ſenſe, and ajudgment naturally ſoound 
and ſolid. This appeared in her whole conduct, from the 
beginning to the end of her reign, Nothing ſhows her capa- 
city more, than her addreſs in ſurmounting the difficulties and 
troubles created by her enemies, eſpecially when it is conſidered 
what theſe enemies were, the moſt powerful, the moſt artful, 
the moſt ſubtle, and the leaſt ſcrupulous in Europe t. The bare 
naming of them is a ſufficient demonſtration. The court of 
Rome under ſeveral popes, Philip II. king of Spain, the duke 
of Alva, Henry II. and Charles 1X. kings of France, Cathe- 
rine de Medici, the duke of Guiſe, the cardinal of Lorrain, 
Mary queen of Scots, all the Romiſh clergy, and particularly 
the jeſuits. Had her forces been proportionable to thoſe of 
her enemies united together, there would be nothing very ex- 
traordinary. Strength often ſupplies the want of capacity. 
But in what manner did ſhe withitand ſo potent, ſo formidable 
enemies ? It was by two or three maxims which ſhe made the 
rule of her conduct, and from which ſhe never ſwerved: To 
make herſelf beloved by her people: To be frugal of her 
$ treaſure : To cheriſh diſſenſion amongſt her neighbours.” 
If things are rightly conſidered, ſhe had no other way to ſc- 
cure herſelf, It cannot therefore be denied, that this is a clear 
evidence of her ability. But as her ability was never quet 
tioned, it is not this Ta chiefly to deſcribe. On the con- 
trary, her enemies have taken occaſion from thence to de- 
fame her, by repreſenting as vices diſguiſed, what her friends 

Her viſſimu- extol as fo many virtues. They pretend, that her ability 


lation, 8 


t Pape dixtus V. uſed to ſpeal of queen that he might enjoy her but one night, 
Elizabeth, and the king of Navarre, as ſaving, they would beget a new Alex- 
the only prinees that underſtood what ander the Great between them, Bur- 
KN s to govern ; and profanely wiſhed net's Ref, tom. II. p. 417. 
con- 
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eonſiſted wholly in an overſtrained diſſimulation, and a pro- 
ſound hypocriſy. In a word, they ſay ſhe was a perfect co- 
median. For my part, I don't pretend to deny that ſne made 

eat uſe of diſſimulation, as well to the courts of France and 

pain, as in regard to the queen of Scotland and the Scots. 
This would be denying a manifeſt truth. The court of 
Rome was the only court ſhe never diſſembled with. I am 
alſo perſuaded, that being ſo much concerned to gain the 
love and eſteem of her ſubjects, ſhe affected to ſpeak fre- 
quently, and with exaggeration, of her tenderneſs for them, 
and defired to have it believed, that ſhe did thro” an exceſſive 
love to her people things wherein her own intereſt was moſtly 
concerned. But the queſtion is to know, whether in her cir- 
cumſtances her diſſimulation was blameable. What injury 
was it to her ſubjects to endeavour to perſuade them, ſhe loved 
them tenderly, fince ſhe actually and really did whatever was 
neceſſary to convince them? As to foreigners, it mult be care- 
fully obſerved, that her diſſimulation and artifices tended not 
to invade their poſſeſſions, but to preſerve her own. Her ene- 
mies frequently attempted to deprive her both of crown and 
life, and ſhe ſaved both by her policy and diſſimulation. Where 
is the harm of ſuch a conduct? Can the diſſimulation and arti- 
fices which aim only at ſelf-preſervation, be without extreme 
prejudice confounded with the diſſimulation and artifices that 
tend to ſurpriſe the innocent, and invade the property of 
others; can theſe, I ſay, be conſidered upon the ſame foot? 
For my part, I am fo far from thinking that this ſort of diſ- 
ſimulation is any blemiſh to Elizabeth's reputation, that I ra- 
m_ believe it ought to be reckoned among her commendable 
qualities. 

Avarice is another failing imputed to her by her own 
friends. I will not deny that ſhe was too parſimonious, and 
upon ſome occaſions ſtuck too cloſe to her maxim, not to be 
at any expence but what was abſolutely neceſſary. However 
in general I maintain, that her circumſtances required her, 
if not to be covetous, at leaſt not to part with her money but 
with the greateſt caution, both to preſerve her people's af- 
ſection, and enable her to withſtand her enemies. After all, 
whom did ſhe wrong by her extreme frugality? A dozen of 
hungry courtiers, who would have been very glad ſhe had 
laviſhed her treaſure like the king her father in the beginning 


= of his reign. As for the reſt of her ſubjects, inſtead of hav- 
ing cauſe to complain of this pretended avarice, they had 
& 7<aſon to be pleaſed with it, fince it conſiſted not in robbing 

them of their Property by illegal methods, as Henry VII. her 


grand- 
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Eliz. grandfather had done, but in huſbanding her revenues, and 
1603. conſequently, their own “. ee ol .o. | 
—— She is allo accuſed of not being ſo chaſte as ſhe affected to 
Slanders appear. _ Nay, ſome pretend there are now in England the 
upon her. deſcendants. of a daughter ſhe had by the carl of Leiceſter, 
But as hitherto no proof of this accuſation has been produced, 
it may be ſafely. reckoned among the calumnies with which 
her reputation has been attacked, as well during her life as 
after her death. 8 
Reflections It is not ſo * juſtify her concerning the death of the 
— — death queen of Scots. Here it mult freely be owned that ſhe ſacri- 
Of Scar. = heed equity, juſtice, and perhaps her own conſcience, to her 
ſafety, If Mary was guilty of her huſband's murder, as there 
is reaſon to believe, it belonged not to Elizabeth to puniſh 
der. And indeed it was not for that ſhe took away her lite; 
but ſhe uſed that pretence to detain her in priſon, under the 
deceitful excufe of making her innocence appear. On this 
occaſion her diſſimulation was blame-worthy. This firſt in- 
juſtice engaged her afterwards to uſe numberleſs arts and 
devices to have a pretence to render Mary's impriſonment 
perpetual. Hence aroſe at laſt the neceſſity of putting her to 
death on the ſcaffold, In ſhort, this exceſs of violence gave 
birth to more artifices and acts of diſſimulation to juſtify her- 
felf, and caſt the blame on the innocent. This doubtle(s 
is Ehzabeth's great blemiſh, which manifeſtly proves to what 
height {be carried the fear of loſing a tottering crown. This 
continual fear and uneaſineſs is what characterizes her reign, 
becauſe it was the ſpring of almoſt all her actions. Al] that 
can be ſaid for, Elizabeth is, that the queen of Scots and her 
friends had brought things to ſuch a point, that one of tle 
: ! two. queens was fo periſh, and it was natural that the weak! 
ſhould fall. But this does not excuſe Elizabeth's injuſtice to 
Mary in detaining her in prifon, which had no other ſounda- 
tion than Elizabeth's fear concerning her crown. 
concerning I come now to Elizabeth's religion. I don't believe her 
Ei2adeth's being a true proteſtant was ever queſtioned. But as it was 
1618197 her intereſt to be fo, ſome have taken occaſion to doubt whe- 
ther the zcal ſhe exprefled for her religion was the effect of her 
perſuaſion or policy. What may have occaſioned this douòt 
3s, that it clearly appears in her hiſtory, that in aſſiſting de 
proteſtants of France and the Netherlands, as well as thole 
of Scotland, ſhe had only temporal views, namely, her ow" 


u She was not ſo covetous, but that by proclamation diſcharged the fourth, 
four ſubſidies having been granted her and fo much of the other three 5 0” 
in one of her parliaments, and finding not levied, Bohun Charac. of En 


that three would do her bulineſs, ſhe p. 158, 
” ſabel 


U ENG. 


fafety and defence againſt impending invaſions. But it cannot Fliz. 


AND. 


thence be interred, ſhe was not a good proteſtant, or had no 
religion at all, ſince it is not impoſhble that her religion ſhould 


agree with her temporal intereſt, All that can be ſaid is, that 


ſhe happened ſometimes to prefer her temporal before her reli- 


gious concerns. 
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She is warmly accuſed of perſecuting the catholicks, and Concering 
putting ſeveral to death, Tis true, there were ſome that her perſe- 
ſuffered death in her reign. But one may venture to affirm, 


that none were puniſhed but for conſpiring againſt the queen 
or ſtate, or for attempting to deſtroy the proteſtant religion 
in England, and reſtore the Romiſh by violent methods. 
The catholicks, who lived peaceably, were tolerated, tho” 
with ſome reſtraint as to the exerciſe of their religion, but 


If this may be called per- 
ſecution, what name ſhall be given to the ſufferings of the 


with none as to their conſciences. 


proteſtants in the reign of Mary v? 


The preſbyterians think alſo they have reaſon to complain 
of the ſtatute enacted in this reign, which deprived them of 
liberty of conſcience, though they were proteſtants. 
not take upon me to determine whether they had cauſe to 
complain of this rigour. I ſhall only ſay, that in my opinion 
they had too much obſtinacy, and their adverſaries too little 


charity, 


To ſum up in two words what may ſerve to form Elizabeth's 
character, I ſhall add, that ſhe was a good and illuſtrious 
queen, with many virtues and noble qualities, and few faults, 
But what ſhe ought to be eſteemed for above all things is, that 
the cauſed the Engliſh to enjoy a ſelicity unknown to their an- 
ceſtors under moſt of the kings her predeceſſors. This doubt- 


leſs is the teſt, by which we are to judge of thoſe whom God 


has ſet over us. 


w The ſecular priefls themſelves and moſt of them for treaſon, till tie 


ſhowed in their writings, That in the ory 10 when the turbulent and reſt- 


eleven firſt years of queen Elizabeth's leſs j 


aits firſt ſet foot in England ; and 


reign, not one papiſt was perſecuted for yet, in the ten next years after that, 
1011210N ; in ten years aſter the publica - not above fifty prieſts were executed, and 
ton of pope Pius V's bull, not above fifty-five baniſhed. See Camden, p. 


twelve prieſts had been put to death, 649, 


BY an indenture of the 2d of Elizabeth, a pound weight of gold, 


of the old ſtandard, of 2 


3 carats 3 grains and a half fine, was coined 


into 36 pounds by tale; namely, into 24 ſovereigns, at tlürty ſhil- 
aß A piece, or 48 rials at fifteen ſhillings, or 72 angels at ten 


2 pound weight of crown gold o 


was 


ſhillin 


lings a- piece, or 144 half. angels at five ſhillings a- piece: and 

; 722 carats fine, and 2 carats allay, 
's coined into 33 pounds by tale; namely, 33 ſovereigns at twenty 
©1085 a- piece, o 66 half-ſovercigns at ten ſhillings a- piece, or 
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132 erowns at five ſhillings a- piece, or 264 half-crowns. And 2 
pound weight of the old ſterling ſilver, viz; 14, ounces 2 penny- 
weight fine,” and 18 penny-weight allay, was coined into 5 pounds 
by tale, of half-hillings, groats, quarter-ſhillings,.. halt-groats, 
three-halfpenny pieces, pence, and farthings,—In-the 19th of her 
reign, a pound of gold, of the old ſtandard, was cbined into 72 
angels, at ten ſhillings of. gi 144 half-angels at five ſhillings a 
piece, or 284 quarter-angels, amounting in tale to 36 pounds; and 
a pound of old fterling ſilver, into halt-ſhillings, threepences, three 
halfpenny, or three farthing pieces, to make three pounds by tale, 
And in the z5th, into ſixty ſhillings, or into pounds by 
tale. In the 26th, a pound troy of old ſtandard gold, was 
coined into 48 nobles at fifteen ſhillmgs a- piece, or 24 double 
nobles at thirty ſhillings a- piece, making 36 Homes: In the 
35th year of this reign, a pound weight of gold, of 22 carats fine, 
and 2 carats allay, was coined into 33 ſovereigns, at twenty ſnil- 
lings a-piece, or 66 half-ſovereigns, or 132 crowns, or 264 half. 
crowns, making 33 pounds by tale In the 43d, the pound 
weight of old ſtandard gold was coined into 73 angels, at ten ſhil- 
lings a-piece, or 146 half-angels, or 292 quarter-angels, makin 
36 pounds 10 ſhillings in tale; and the pound weight of gold o 
22 carats fine, and 2 carats allay, into 33 ſovereigns and a half, at 
twenty ſhillings a-piece, or 67 half-ſovereigns, or 134 crowns, or 
268 half-crowns, making 33 pounds 10 ſtullings in tale ; and the 
pound weight of old ſtandard filver into 3 = 2 ſhillings by 
tale, viz. into crowns, half-crowns, ſhillings, ſixpences. twopences, 


pence, and halfpence. 
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The corruptions which the laſt year of Henry VIII. had brought 
into the Engliſh money was not quite rooted out till queen Eliza- 
beth's reign ; but her firſt buſineſs was to mark all the baſe pieces, 
either with a greyhound, portcluſe, lion, , roſe, or fleur-de- 
lis, Her * coins, as appears from the foregoing indentures, 
were, ſovereigns, half-ſovereigns, or rials, nobles, double nobles, 
angels, half-angels, pieces of an angel and a half, and three angels, 
crowns, and -crowns. The —— n has on one fide the 
queen's figure in armour, and ruff, hair diſheveled, crowned with 
the imperial crown of England (conſiſting of the double arch, as 
borne ever ſince; all, except Henry VI, having borne it before 
her with the ſingle arch) ELIZABETH. DG ANG FRA ET 
HIB REGINA. Reverſe, the arms crowned between E. R. a 
woolpack the mark, SCVTVM. FIDEI. PROTEGET, EAM. 


(Fig. 1.) the half-ſovereign has her head as upon the ſhilling. The 


angel has her titles as before ; reverſe, the ſhip and arms, with E. 
and a roſe, DN. FAC TVM. EST. ISTVD. ET. EST. MIRABI. 
The double roſe- noble, or roſe-rial, which is a noble medal, has 
on one fide the queen in her robes and crown, ſcepter, and ball, 
upon her throne, at her feet a portcluſe, ELIZABETH. D. G. 
ANG. FRA. ET. HIB. REGINA. Reverſe, a large roſe filling 
the area, with the arms in the center, A. DNO. FACTV. EST. 
ISTVD. ET. MIRAB. IN. OCVL. NRIS.——Queen Elizabeth's 
liver money are crowns, half-crowns, ſhillings, fixpences, groats, 

cepences, twopences, pennies, penny-halfpennies, halipence, 
and arthings, all of ſilver; for there was no braſs or copper money 
coed in England before James I. This ſilver money, from the 
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crown to the three-pence, is the ſame, viz. ELIZABETH. P. G. 
ANG. FRA; ET. HIB. REGINA. Reverſe, the arms and 
POSVI, &c. On the crown and half-crown, ſhe appears with the 
ball and ſcepter (Fig. 2.) which latter never appeared upon the 
monies from the reign of Henry III. The ſhillings are of ſeveral 
kinds, ſome with a croſs croflet, another with a dove or drake 
upon it, which laſt is ſaid to be in memory of fir Francis Drake's 
voyage round the world; a third very fair, milPd, a ſtar the Mint 
mark (Fig. 4.) The portclule-ſhilling and crown-piece, both 
which are very rare, inſtead of the queen's head, have the arms 
crowned between E. R. and ELIZABETH. D, G. ANG. FR. 
ET. HIB. REGINA. Reverſe, a portcuilice crowned, and 
POSVI, &c. an annulet the Mint mark. 'The fixpences are of 
different mints as the ſhillings ; ſome with a roſe behind the queen's 
head, another marked with the Belgick lion upon the queen's 
breaſt. Of groats there are the drake, ſtar, or mild, and croſs 
croſlet, Mint marks, &c. Of the threepences, ſome have a croſs, 
others a ſword for the Mint mark; others the ſtar, cinque-foil, 
pheon, &c. all having the roſe behind the head, and motto as the 
larger pieces. 'The twopence has two dots behind the head, 
E. D. G. ROSA. SINF. SPINA. Reverſe, the arms, and 
CIVITAS LONDON. The three halfpenny piece (coined by 
this queen only) has the roſe without the queen's head, CIVITAS 
EBORACL - The pennies have the ſame infcription about the 

ueen's head. Reverſe, the arms, and CIVITAS LONDON, 

f theſe there are with the drake, creſcent, croſs croſlet, tun, 
Figure II. and annulet. They are from fix grains and a half to 
ten and a half. The farthings have all the roſe on each fide, and 
weigh from three to five grains,—— Befides theſe, Elizabeth coined 
alſo Iriſh money, namely, ſhillings called Harpers, from the arms 
of that kingdom, viz. three harps crowned on the reverſe (Fig. 5.) 


The Exp of the SEVEN TH VoLUME. 


Directions to the Binder for placing the CuTs. 


King Edward VI. to face page 1 | Mary queen of Scots 395 
Monument of king Edward go | Monument of Mary queen of Scots 496 
Queen Mary I. 93.1 Monument of, queen Elizabeth 563 
Queen Elizabeth 179 | 
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